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N preſenting another Volume of the New An- 

nual Regiſter to the Public, there are two cir- 
cumſtances which we have reaſon to reflect upon 
with pleaſure. The firſt is, that we have been able 
to give it ſo early an appearance; and the other, 
that it has been executed with an attention and dili- 
gence which cannot fail of procuring it a favourable 


reception. 


In the Foreign Hiſtory, beſides the Narrative of 
the important Events that have taken place in the' 
Eaſtern Parts of Europe, in Germany, in Holland, 
and in Flanders, the account we have given of the 
proceedings of the Notables in France will demand, 
in an eſpecial manner, the notice of our Readers, 
as they will thence be enabled to trace, with perſpi- 
cuity and preciſion, the ſteps which have led to the 
late aſtoniſhing Revolution, and to ſee that, won- 
derful as it is, it was the neceſſary reſult of the pre- 


vious diſpoſition of things in that country. 


With regard to Great Britain, we have endeavours 
ed to relate, with accuracy, copiouſneſs, and im- 
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partiality, the peculiar ſituation ſhe was placed in, 
in conſequence of the king's illneſs, and the very 
intereſting debates which that illneſs occalioned con- 
cerning the Settlement of a Regency. 


In the Introductory Part, we are arrived at a,pe- 
ridd in which the Literature of England becomes ſo 


various and extenſive, that we cannot comprize our 
review of it, during a whole reign, within the com- 
paſs of a ſingle article. To do juſtice, in this re- 
ſpect, to the æra of queen Elizabeth, into which 

we have now entered, will, probably, require the 
addition of two ſucceeding Numbers. 


Of our Miſcellaneous Department we may ſafely 
aſſert, that it will be found inſtructive and entertain- 
ing in a high degree, and that there is a variety in it 
which will render it agreeable to readers gf the moſt 
different taſtes and diſpoſitions. As to the account 
of Domeſtic and Foreign Literature, it is ſufficient - 
to ſay, that it is drawn up with all the care and can- 
dour which we have hitherto diſplayed, and that 
we have increaſing reaſon to be ſatisfied with the 
ſcientific plan on which it was originally formed, 


and has hitherto been conducted. | 
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KNOWLEDGE, LEARNING, 
AND TASTE, 


IN GREAT BRITAIN, 


During the Reign of Queen EL1izaztmTH. 


PART THE FIRST, 


N the courſe of ſeveral preceding articles, the proſpect 
has been opening upon us with regard to the advances 


which were made in the ſtate of ſcience and literature 
in this kingdom. Theſe advances, if not ſo rapid and 
complete as might be wiſhed, bore a confiderable propor- 
tion to the ſituation of things in other countries, Italy ex- 
cepted, which long preceded, and far excelled the reſt of 
Europe in ſome of the fineſt energies and exertions of the 
human mind, and eſpecially with reſpect to Poetry, Paint- 
ing, and the Polite Arts in general. It was the progreſs of 
religious truth that in England was the moſt ſubject to in- 
terruptions; and this had particularly been the caſe dur- 
ing the gloomy, but happily the ſhort reign of queen 
Mary. Nevertheleſs, on the whole, the light of learning 
continued to break in upon our iſland ; and though it was 
indeed, for a while, only the dawn of the morning, it pro- 


miſed to lead on to a more perfect day. 
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Alt length we are come to a reign of diſtinguiſhed im- 
portance in the hiſtory of Great Britain, and, in fact, of 
diſtinguiſhed importance in the hiſtory of the weſtern part 
of Europe. For the honour of what is uſually called the 
weaker ſex, this reign) was that of a woman. The firſt 
inſtance, and the immediately preceding inſtance, of fe- 
male government in our country, had not recommended 
that part of the Engliſh conſtitution which rendered the 
crown deſcendible to women : but the ſecond amply juſti- 
fied this rule of ſucceſſion, and ſhewed that a ſalique law 
would not univerſally be uſeful ; for queen Elizabeth ruled 
with a wiſdom and glory which few men have attained. 


We are not inſenfible that much diverſity of opinion 
has ſubfifled, and many diſputes been maintained, con- 
cerning various parts of Ehzabeth's character and go- 
vernment ; and that ſhe has been repreſented in very-dif- 
ferent lights, according as writers have been affected by 
their religious or political ſentiments. Bur, notwithſtand- 
ing the ebullitions of extravagant encomium on the one 
hand, or the cenſures of unreaſonable diflike on the other, 
it is not difficult to form a juſt eſtimate concerning her. 
It ought to be allowed, by her warmeſt panegyriſts, that 
even with reſpect to her public adminiſtration, ſame few 
deductions ſhould be made from her praiſes. Still, how- 
ever, it is chiefly with regard to her private and perſonal 
qualities, that ſhe is liable to exception and condemnation. 
As a woman ſhe had many faults, but as a ſovereign her 
ſplendour was truly great. Her adminiſtration of foreign 
affairs, in circumſtances of peculiar embarraſſment and 
danger, was wiſe and vigorous; and her ſolicitude to pro- 
mote the general proſperity of her ſubjects, was Sgeady 
and perſevering. Commerce and navigation received a 
large increaſe under her foſtering care; the people gradu- 
ally advanced in wealth and proſperity ; and the kingdom 
' ftood in high reputation. The genius of Engliſhmen 
awoke from the torpidity which had too much depreſſed 
it in the preceding reigns, and diſplayed itſelf in noble 
exploits and manly exertions. 4 * 


fome of their works deſervedly continue to be read and 


The chi 
alſume ſo abſolute an authority in them, and not unite to- 
leration with eſtabliſhment; but of tolerat 
men had then any competent idea. 


OF KNOWLEDG t; &c. fo 


im a variety of views, the luſtre of literatute in the pe- 
tiod of queen Elizabeth, was equal to its luſtre in other 
reſpects: It may truly be ſaid; that her reign was a reigh 
of knowledge and learning, as well as of political wiſdom 
and military glory. Some have carried their encomiums 
To far as to repreſent it as the golden age of Engliſh lite- 


rature; but this cannot be confidered as the real truth of 


the caſe, However eminent many of the perſons were 


who adorned the era of Elizaberh ; however juſtly their 


names are ſtill held in eſteem and reputation; and though 


admired, there are undoubtedly ſeveral important parts of 
ſcience which, in later times, have been ſtudied with 
greater accuracy, and advanced to a much higher degree 
of perfection. It is not neceſſary, in order to do juſtice 


to the period before us, to extol it beyond its real merit, 
or to depreciate the improvements of ſucceeding ages. 


The firſt grand point that preſents itſelf, in the literary 
hiſtory of rhe reign of queen Elizabeth, is the ſtate; of re- 


ligion; for theology was at that time connected with every 
thing which is important and intereſting. in the condition of 
ſociety. In ſtrict philoſophical truth, religion and civil 
policy are ſeparate objects, and ought not to be mingled 
together. But in the period we are treating of, it was al- 


moſt impoſſible that a principle ſo rational and refined 
ſhould enter into the conteptions of the human underſtand- 


ing. Conſidering the ſituation of public affairs, and the 


ſentiments, temper, and manners of the age, it was neceſ- 
ſary that government ſhould interfere in religious matters. 
of thing to be regretted is, that government ſhould 


ion no {et of 


* 


In conſequence of the reſtoration of popery by queen 


Mary, the minds of the Engliſh muſt have been in ex- 


treme agitation with regard to the conduct which would 
be purſued by Elizabeth During the anxigus abe of 
| a2 fears 


* 


time, moſt effectually provide 
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fears and hopes, the fears would predominate in the hearts 
of the Roman Catholics, and the hopes in thoſe of the Pro- 
teſtants. Indeed, diſcerning men could have little reaſon 
to doubt concerning the part which the queen would | 
finally take. Both her education and her intereſt led her 
to favour the Reformation; nor could ſhe long heſitate on 
the ſubject. In theſe ſentiments ſne was confirmed by the 
wiſeſt members of her privy council, and particularly by 
fir William Cecil, who repreſented to her that by re- eſta- 
bliſhing the Proteſtant religion ſhe would coincide with 
the general inclinations of the | ng le, and, at the ſame 
or her own ſecurity, ſince 
her title to the crown was incompatible with the authority 
of the Roman pontiff. She ated, however, with caution 
in the management of the buſineſs, and was ſolicitous not 


to alarm the adherents of popery by too explicit a decla- 


ration of her intentions. Nevertheleſs, while ſhe pre- 
ſerved this circumſpection, ſhe” took care to afford early 
indications of her favourable views to the Proteſtant cauſe ; 
and ſome of theſe indications were diſplayed in a manner 
that was pleaſing and ingenious. When, upon her hav- 


ing given liberty to the priſoners who were ,confined on 
account of religion, the was told, by one Rains ford, that 
.he bad a petition to preſent to her, in behalf of. other 


priſoners called Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John; ſhe 
readily replied, that ſhe muſt firſt conſult the priſoners 
themſelves, and learn of them whether they defired that 
liberty which he had aſked for them. At the time of her 


- coronation, when ſhe was ſolemnly conducted through the 


city of London, a boy, who perſonated Truth, was let 


down from one of the triumphal arches, and preſented her 


with a copy of the Bible, which ſhe received in the moſt 


_ gracious manner, placing it in her boſom, and declaring, 


that, amidſt all the coſtly teſtimonies which the citizens 
had that day afforded of their attachment, this preſent was 


by far the moſt precious and the moſt acceptable. 


It was not in words only that queen Elizabeth manifeſted 
her regard to the Proteſtant Reformation. Beſides ſetting 
OST. | | at 
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at liberty thoſe who had been impriſoned for refuſing to 
ſubmit to the dictates of Popery, ſhe recalled the exiles, 
who, on the ſame account, had taken refuge in foreign 
countries. When theſe worthies returned, they were fe- 
ceived with ſingular marks of favour; and it was eaſy to 
conjecture, that from the moſt illuſtrious and learned 
among them would be taken the future governors of the 
church. As a farther manifeſtation of the queen's inten- 
tions, ſhe ordered that a conſiderable part of the ſervice, 
the Litany, the Lord's Prayer, the Creed, and the Goſ- 
pels, ſhould be read in Engliſh. What was of ſuperior 
importance ſtill, and might be regarded as a ſure indica- 


tion that the moſt effential change in religion was reſolved 


upon, ſhe firſt publiſhed injunctions that all the churches 
ſhould conform themſelves to the practice of her own 
chapel, and then forbade the hoſt to be elevated any more 
in her preſence. N. | | | 


As ſoon as the parliament met, the defign of aboliſhing 
the Popiſh ſyſtem was carried on with greater vigour. A 
bill was brought in for ſuppreſſing the monaſteries lately 
erected, and for reſtoring the tenths. and firſt-fruits to the 
queen. It was with ſome difficulty that this point was 
gained; notwithſtanding which, another object, of far 
higher , moment, was immediately purſued. This was t6 
annex the eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy to the crown; and 
though the act only gave to her majeſty the denomination 
of Governeſs, not Head of the church, it inveſted her with 
all the power which had been exerciſed by her father and 
her brother. The popiſh biſhops, who, alone, as yet, 
ſat in the houſe, ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the paſling of the 
bill, and by the ſuperiority of their learning to that of the 
temporal peers, had the advantage in the debate. But 
whatever weakneſs the lay-lords might diſcover in point of 
argument, they carried their cauſe by a majority of voices ; 
and it was a cauſe of the higheſt conſequence to the eſta- 
bliſhment of the Proteſtant religion. The powers hence 
conferred upon the queen were of the moſt extenſive na- 
ture, Without the concurrence of parliament, or even 
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of the convocation, ſhe might repreſs all hereſies, eſtas 
bliſh or repeal all canons, alter every point of diſcipline, 
and ordain or aboliſh any religious rite or ceremony. 
With 'reſpe& to the determination af what ſhould be 
deemed hereſy, ſhe was only limited to ſuch doctrines - ag 
had been adjudged hereſy, by the authority of ſcripture, 
by the firſt four general councils, or by any general councils 
which followed the ſcripture as their rule, or by ſuch other 
doctrines as ſhould hereafter be denominated hereſy by the 

arliament and convocation, To enable her the more ef- 
fectually to exerciſe this authority, ſhe was empowered, by 
a clauſe of the act, to name commiſſioners, either laymen 
or clergymen, as ſhe ſhould think proper; and on this 


foundation was erected, in a ſubſequent part of her reign 
that court of eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, which, in the ſequel, 
was the ſource of the moſt arbitrary proceedings, and of 
the moſt ſhameful tyranny, oppreſſion, and perſecution, 
The powers we have mentioned, as granted to Elizabeth 
will appear to many, in the preſent enlightened and libera 
- age, £0 have been unreaſonable and enormous, and contrary 


to the juſt ends of political government. But the confer: 


ring of ſuch powers accorded with the ideys of the times, 
which had no conception of introducing religious changes 


by the mere operation of reaſon and argument, and which 
had not learned to aſcertain the true nature, objects, boun- 
daries, and diſtinctions, of civil and ecclefiaſtical autho- 
ty. E720 enen. 


133. In the farther progreſs of reformation, a law was paffed, 


which confirmed all the ſtatutes that had been enacted in 


king Edward's time with regard to religion: and during the 
© courſe of the ſeſſion, a folemn and public diſputation. was 
held between the divines of the proteſtant and thoſe of the 


catholic communion. Such diſputations were in that age 
deemed eſſentially neceſſary on many theological occaſions, 


and eſpecially when it was in the contemplation of the ruling 


powers to introduce religious alterations of a great and im- 


- Portant nature. The cuſtom was never of any material 2 
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and it has now long been aboliſhed. It was always ſo con- 
trived, that victory ſhould be declared on that fide which 
was favoured by government ; and in the preſent caſe, the' 
declaration was founded in truth. The fact was, that the 
proteſtant divines had the real advantage in point of argu- 
ment; and it is recorded to their honour, that the debate 
was conducted with impartiality, and carried 'on without 
noiſe or diſorder. Such was the encouragement derived 
from the ſucceſs of this diſputation, that a bull was brought 
in, and carried into a law, for aboliſhing the maſs, and re- 
eſtabliſhing the liturgy of king Edward. Thus was the re- 
formation %om popery ſolemnly confirmed and ſettled by 
the legiſlature, and it was a ſettlement that has never been' 
revoked, ſo as to give the public aſcendency to the Roman 
catholic religion. The church of England ſubſiſts on the 
ſame legal 3 to the preſent day, and continues to 
hold out the ſame ſtandard of doctrines and of worſhip. It 
was undoubtedly an event of infinite importance finally to 
reject the uſurped authority of the ſee of Rome; and un- 
ſpeakable advantages have hence been derived to the cauſe 
of truth, to the knowledge of ſound theology, and the elu- 
eidation of the ſcriptures. Nevertheleſs, with all due de- 
ference to the wiſdom of that age, we muſt be permitted 
to expreſs oyr regret, that the cauſe of proteſtantiſm was 
not embraced on more enlarged and generous principles, 
and that the reformers, who were juſt emancipated from the 
terrors of perſecution, ſhould not allow to others the liberty 
which they had exerciſed for themſelves; the liberty of 
judging what were the poſitions contained in the ſacred 
writings, So far, however, were they from purſuing; ſo 
rational a conduct, that as ſoon as they came into power 
they paid no regard to the private conſciences of men, 
but expected every one to adapt himſelf to the dictates of 
the public mind ; and what has added highly to the griev- 
ance is, that their decifions were not confined ta their con- 
temporaries alone, but haye been rendered binding on a 


diſtant poſterity, | 
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There are perſons who maintain that the divines of that 
period were fully competent to determine what the do@tiries 
are which are compriaed in the New Teſtament, and that 


they have never been exceeded in theological knowledge. 


Were this, in fact, the caſe, ſtill they could have had no 
right authoritatively to judge for others, and to enforce 
their articles of faith by penal ſanctions. But it can never 
reaſonably be granted that their acquaintance with divinity 
and their ſkill in expounding the ſcriptures, . were equal to 
the attainments-of ſucceeding times. Having bur lately 
emerged from the errors of popery, they could nor, at 
once, take in the whole compaſs of religious truth, They 
wanted, likewiſe, many of the helps which have fince been 
afforded to that purpoſe, There were undoubtedly ſome 
great men amongſt the flava. biſhops and clergy in 
queen Elizabeth's reign; but they have been far exceeded 
both in knowledge and true learning, by divines of a later 
age; and conſequently, their tenets ſhould never have been 
received as deciſive and final. tis RA | 
The thirty-nine articles of the church of England, 
which were agreed upon, in convocation, in. 1562, an 

confirmed by act of parliament, in 1571, wete intended 
*« for. the ayoidibg diverſity of opinions, and for the eſta- 
& bliſhing of conſent touching true religion.“ But to 
avoid diverſity of opinions, and to eftabliſh conſent touch- 
ing true religion, cannot in the nature of things be attained, 
o long as the Nabe mind preſerves its faculty of thinking, 
o long will different objects of enquiry preſent” themſelves 
in different Ligne to the underſtanding. In an age that 
was peculiarly devoted to theological controverſy, nothing 
could be more abſurd than to expect an abſolute uniformity 


of ſentiment, unleſs we are diſpoſed to except the idea of 


producing ſuch uniformity by parliamentary deciſion. An 
act of parliament, indeed, when accompanied with paing 
and penalties may enforce filence, but cannot produce con- 
viction. It was not even ſilence that was effected by it, 


in the period concerning which we are treating. The * 
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of men in matters which they deemed infinitely important 


roſe above all the obſtacles that ſtood in their way, and 


diſplayed itſelf in a great number of publications. 


What was leaſt the ſ ubject of debate were thoſe doctrines! 


which had little or no immediate connection with the pecu- 
liar and diſtinguiſhing principles of the Roman Catholics 
or the Putitans. Such doctrines, however, could not en- 
titely eſcape examination, though by no means in the de · 
gree in which they have excited the attention of fucceeding' 
times. The tenets commonly received, and which, indeed, 


were ſupported by the thirty-nine articles, were thoſe that 


are called Calviniſtical, and eſpecially the notion of abſo- 
lute predeſtination. In theſe opinions there was ſuch an al- 
moſt univerſal concurrence, that we meet with only one 
perſon, of any confideration, in this reign, who advanced 
ſentiments approaching ro what afterwards went- under the 
name of Arminianiſm. This was Peter Baro, lady Mar- 
garet's profeſſor of divinity in the univerſity of Cambridge; 
and though he propoſed his doubrs with modeſty and cau- 
tion; ſuch a violent oppoſition was raifed againſt him, and 
his ſituation was rendered fo diſagreeable and troubleſome, 
that, for the ſake of peace, he choſe to quit it, and retired 
to London, Hence it 1 little latitude was then 
allowed to the freedom of thinking and of debate, on ſub- 
jects the moſt innocent, and with regard to doctrines the 
truth of which is now generally maintained by the clergy, 
and eſpecially by thoſe of them who ſtand the higheſt in dig- 
nity, reputation, and learning. We mult be ſenſible how 
narrow was the ſpirit, and how confined the true theological 
knowledge of the times, when the gloomy dogmas of Cal- 

viniſm were maintained with ſuch pertinacity by the go- 
vernors of the church, and to call them in queſtion” was 
looked upon as a crime, If ſuch inferior deviations from 

the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem as thoſe of Baro expoſed him to fo 

much uneafineſs and diftreſs, what would have been ſaid; 

what would have been ated, if the trinity, of any other of 
the doctrines which by ſame are deemed of the moſt efſential 
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importance, had beenattacked? The opinions which arenow 
diſſeminated with impunity, and even without alarm, ex- 
cept to minds of a narrow caft, would, at that period, have 
ſubjected the propagators of them to the forfeiture of their 


lives, 


10 The controverſy between the proteſtants and the Roman 


catholics continued to be the grand controverſy of the times. 
Though the latter were in a ſtate of depreſſion, and their 


ſyſtem was diſcarded from the public and national faith, 


they ſtill conſtituted a numerous and formidable body; nor 


could ĩt be ſuppoſed that they would reſt quietly in the re- 


jection of their doctrine and EP from that aſcendency 
they had ſo long maintained, and which had - fo lately been 
revived, Accordingly, the adherents to the ſee of Rome 
were zealous and earneſt to ſupport, and, if poſſible, to re- 
ſore their cauſe, It does not fall within the compaſs of our 
preſent deſign to relate their general intrigues and attempts 
to this purpoſe, But beſides employing all their arts of 
policy, and all the efforts of power which they were capable 
of exerting, they had recourſe to the pen and the preſs, 
and their ableſt prieſts and champions were called in to ſuſ- 
tain the literary combat, On the other hand, the proteſtant 
divines were equally active and vigorous in defence of the 
rinciples of the reformation, Hence the writings, on 
th ſides, were very numerous; and though moſt of them 
are now forgotten, and thoſe which are remembered are not 
read, they were at that period of great conſequence, and 
comprehended a highly intereſting part of the literature of 
the country. Perhaps we ſhall not be accuſed of much 
partiality, when we ſay that the proteſtants had the better 
of the argument. This muſt, indeed, neceſſarily have been 
the caſe- from the abſurdities and corruptions of popery, 
which are too flagrant to ſtand the teſt of rational and ſober 
inveſtigation. The doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, in par- 
ticular, involves in it contradictions, of which it can never 
be cleared by the utmoſt exertions of ingenuity, ſkill, and 
learning, Mavy other, likewiſe, of the tenets of the Ro- 
Man 
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man church were ſo. manifeſtly contrary to the dictates of 
reaſon, and the genuine interpretation of the ſacred records, 
that it is by no means ſurprizing that the cauſe of the res. 
formation ſhould, in the end, be generally triumphant. At 
the ſame time, the proteſtants did not always defend them» 
ſelves in the beſt manner; and they were often embarraſſed 
by their not daring to controvert the ſentiments and autho- 


rity of the ancient fathers, The true principle, of proteſ- 


tantiſm is the perfection of ſcripture.; and ſo long as that 
principle is adhered to, the reformed. religion ſtands upon a 
foundation which can never be ſhaken, Bar the divines of 
queen Elizabeth's reign were not ſufficiently enlightened. ta 
keep their eyes —— and invariably fixed upon the 
proper ground of their ſeparation from popery, The at- 
tainment of an object ſo deſirable was reſerved for the next 
century; it was reſerved for the manly exertions af a Daille 
in — and a Jeremy Taylor and a Chillingworth in 

gland. | eh 


Whilſt the principal clergy of the eſtabliſhed church 
were thus engaged in a warm and vigorous conteſt with their 
Papiſh adverſaries, they found a new ſet of enemies to con- 
tend with, who had ſprung up in their own/ communion, 
Theſe were the Puritans, who were not ſatisfied with the 
departure which had already taken place from the Romiſh 
hierarchy, but maintained the neceffity of a more complete 
reformation than the queep, the legiſlature, and the ma- 


jority of the prelates were willing to adopt. The riſe. and 
7 of this ſect, which, under different denominations, 


as ſubſiſted to the preſent day, are important objects in the 
religious and political Hiſtory of Great Britain. During 
the reigns of Henry the Eighth and Edward the Sixth, 
there were ſome divines who | 6 objected to the uſe of 
the clerical veſtments af the church of Rome; and this was 
particularly the caſe with regard ta biſhop Hqaper, who was 


followed in his ſcruples by Latimer, Farrar, and others of 


the firſt reformers. But the proper origin of the Puritans, 
as a diſtinct ſect, muſt he referred to the diviſions which 
aroſe among the exiles, wha had taken refuge abroad, in 


queen 
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en Mary's time, on account of religion. In the places 
where they ſettled, and where they were permitted to carry 
on their worſhip in fepatate congregations, it became a | 
queſtion among them, whet%er they ſhould ſtriftly adhere 
to the ſervice book of king Edward, or whether they ſhould 
adopt a plan which, in the opinion of ſeveral of them, was 
more conformable to the policy and order of ſcripture. 
The plan was founded on the principles and difciphne of 
the proteſtant church of Geneva. The controverſy, aceord- 
ing to the ſpirit of the times, was maintained with great 
warmth and eagernefs; and when the refugees came back 
to their own country, they brought with them their diffe- 
rent opinions and their angry paſſions. On the ſubſequent 
operation of theſe opinions and paſſions it is not our inten- 
tion to enlarge. It is ſufficient to our preſent purpoſe to 
obſerve, that a conteſt which, in its origin, related to what 
à philoſophic mind will conſider as very trifling objects, 
was at length productive of ſerious — — It ended 
in a ſeparation of a large body of proteſtants from the na- 
tional church, and, of courſe, gave riſe, amongſt other 
events, to a vaſt number of publications, in which the diſ- 
putants, on both ſides, diſplayed a greater portion of zeal 
and bigotry than of candour and judgment. 


Though the books that were written upon the occaſion, 
are now almoft univerſally, like thoſe in the popiſh contro- 
verſy, conſigned to oblivion, they were of real importance 
at the period in which they were publiſhed, and had no 
ſmall degreee of influence upon the principles, manners, 
'and conduct of ſucceeding times, Amidſt the undue ſtreſs 
which the puritans laid upon the abolition of certain veſt- 
ments, ceremonies, and forms of diſcipline, there was one 
principle adopted by them, the full reſult of which they did 
'pet' themfelves ſee, but which their fucceſfors have impro- 
ved upon, fo as to give to their diſſent from the eſtabliſh- 
ment a more rational appearance. This was, that the ſa- 
cred writings are the ſtandards of worſhip, as well as of 
doctrine; and therefore, that nothing ſhould be impoſed 
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upon the conſcience or practice of men, but what is founded 
on their expreſs injunCtion and authority. | 


It is not, we believe, unuſual to conceive of thepuri- 
tans as having been nothing more than a ſet of ignorant and 
illiterate- enthuſiaſts; ſomewhat like the generality of the 
methodiſts at the preſent day. But without having any 
particular prejudice in their favour, we muſt be allowed ro 
obſerve, that ſuch an idea of things is contrary 10 fact. 
That their minds were narrow, and their manners harſh, * 
will readily be acknowledged ; and it muſt equally be 
granted that, amidſt the irritations of perſecution, ſome 
wild enthuſiaſts roſe up amongſt them. But ſeveral of the 
leading men among the puritanical clergy were eminently 
poſſeſſed of the learning of the times. In numbers, how- 
ever, they cannot be compared, for literature, with their 
antagoniſts ; nor had they any pretenſions to the merit of 
elegant compoſition. To the refinements of taſte, and to 
the love of the fine arts, they appear to have been perfedt 


ſtrangers. 


We are not to imagine, from the account that has been 
given of the religious controverſies which were carried on 
during the reign of queen Elizabeth, that an entire freedom 
of debate and of writing was then admitted. The true li- 
berty of the preſs was by no means at that time underſtood. 
Thoſe perſons, whetker among the Roman Catholics or 


the Puritans, who wrote againſt the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem, did 


it at great hazard; and the ſufferings which in ſome caſes 
were inflicted on the boldneſs of publication were extremely 
ſevere, Nevertheleſs, nothing could reſtrain the ardour of 
the combatants, who contrived, by one method or other, 
to get their books diſſeminated through the kingdom. In 
vain ſhould we look, in the generality-of the works that 
were publiſhed at that period, for the moderation and 
candour with which religious controverſies ſhould ever be 
conducted. Many of the theological writings of the age, 
and eſpecially of thoſe men who belonged to the perſecuted 


parties, were either diſtinguiſhed by a violence of ſpirit 


which 


in the buſineſs, who | 
where he had reſided for a time, and officiated to ati Engliſh 
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which kept no bounds, or by a buffoonery arid ridicule 
that 'were altogether contemptible; nor were the advo- 
cates of the national church always exempt from the ſame 


faults; 


In Scotland, the proteſtant reformatiofl was ſanctioned 
by parliament in 1560, the year after its final eſtabliſhment 


in Englar. d; but in the former country it was ſettled upon a 
different model. The Scottiſh divines, who wert men of 


very harſh and rigid manners, and who, though poſſeſſed 
of learning, were not, upon the whole, equal in this 


reſpect to their ſouthern neighbours, aſſumed the tone of 
a total departure from what had the leaſt reſemblance to 


the church of Rome. goun Knox was the principal agent 
rought with him, from Geneva, 


congregation, a violent averſion to the epiſcopal form of 
ecclefiaſtical government ; and he had ſufficient influence 
to prevail updn his dountrymen to adopt the plan of Calvin, 
in all the parts of its diſcipline, as well as of its doctrine; 
Thus Preſbyterianiſm became the public religion of Scot- 
land; and perhaps a poor eſtabliſhment was beſt adapted 
to a poor country. It would, however, be pardonable, 
if the preſent enlightened clergy of North Britain ſhould 
think that matters were carried roo far; and if they ſhould 
feel a wiſh that their anceſtors had preſerved ſome better 
means of rewarding thoſe who ſhould diſtinguiſh them- 


ſelves by their peculiar abilities and merit, and by theif 


valuable writings, 


In adverting to the principal divines of this period, we 
ſhall begin with thoſe of the eſtabliſhed church, and pay 
our ' firſt reſpects to the learned prelates by whom the reign 
of queen Elizabeth was ed, | 


Matthew Parker, the year after her majeſty's acceſſion to 
the crown, was raiſed to the ſee of Canterbury, an honour 
which he neither ſolicited nor defired, but to which he was 


entitled, not only by his having been the favourite * 
ain 
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lain of Anna Bullen, the ,queen's mother, but by his ta- 
lents and his virtues. The high ſtation to which he was 
promoted was ſuſtained by him with ability and ſpirit. As 
a theological author he did not greatly Jiffingui himſelf, 
his chief publication in that way, having been his defence 
of prieſts' marriages, in 1562; many years previous to 
which he had manifeſted, by his own marriage, lis entire 
approbation of the doctrine he eſpouſed. His other wri- 
tings diſplayed his general literature to advantage, and 
ſhewed, in particular, that he was well acquainted with the 
antiquities of his country. He was of farther ſervice to 
learning, by publiſhing ſome of our beſt ancient hiſtorians, 
Matthew of Weſtminiter, Matthew Paris, Thomas Wal- 
ſingham, and Aſſerius's life of king Alfred; and the valu- 
able collection of manuſcripts which he left to Corpus 
Chriſti, or Be'net College, where he was educated, and 
of which he was maſter, has continued a grateful remem- 
brance of him in the univerſity of Cambridge to the pre- 
ſent day. | 


Edmund Grindal, ſucceſſor to Parker in the ſee of Can- 
terbury, and who had previouſly been biſhop of London, 
and archbiſhop of York, applied himſelf more immediately 
to divinity than to any other branch of literature. His doc- 
trinal ſentiments (as we have before obſerved to have been 
uſually the caſe at that time) coincided with thoſe of Calvin, 
and he was far leſs diſpoſed to perſecute the Puritans than 
his predeceſſor had been. Hence he has unjuſtly been ac- 
cuſed as having been himſelf of puritanical principles. By 
the moderation which he exerciſed towards the perſons who 
had embraced theſe principles, he gave great diſſatisfaction 
to the queen; and his fituation at the head of the church, 
which continued little more than ſeven years, was rendered 
extremely diſagreeable to him. He had been an active and 
eminent inſtrument in promoting the cauſe of the reforma- 
tion from popery, and had ſerved it in a particular manner 
by his frequent preaching in St. Paul's pulpit. A diſtin- 
| red part had, likewiſe, been taken by him in the pub- 
lic diſputations of that age. bh BEN 
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The fault of Grindal, in his tenderneſs to the Puritans, 
was amply compenſated by the violence of the next archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, John Whitgift, who was tranſlated to 
that ſee from the dioceſe of Worceſter. So far was he from 
excelling his contemporaries in learning, that perhaps he 
might have been omitted in a literary hiſtory of England, 
had he not made a ſtriking figure in the theological tranſ- 
actions of the period. His bold and ardent ſpirit fully qua- 
lified him for ſeconding the indignation of her majeſty 
againft thoſe who refuſed to conform to the eſtabliſhed 
church. Such was his zeal in this reſpect, that he obtain- 
ed an eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, the powers of which were 

200 inquiſitorial, and he contrived to lay every poſſible 
reſtraint upon the liberty of the preſs. His only publica- 
tions, or, at leaſt, the only ones deſerving of notice, were 
two tracts, in anſwer to a famous piece of the Puritans, 
entitled, An Admonition to the Parliament.“ Without 
deciding on the controverſy, it is underſtood that Whit- 
gift diſplayed his abilities in it to conſiderable advan- 


tage. 


Edwyn Sandys, at firſt biſhop of Worceſter, and after- 
wards archbiſhop of York, did not render himſelf conſpi- 
cuous as a controverſial writer. He was chiefly celebrated 
as a preacher, and a volume of his ſermons was printed ſome 
years after his decerſe. Beſides this, he had the reputa- 
tion of being a learned orientaliſt, on which account he was 


one of the perſons that were appointed to give à new tranſ- 


lation of the Bible, 


John Aylmer, biſhop of London, like Whitgift, was more 
noted for his ſeverity againſt the Puritans than for his learn- 
ing, though in that reſpect he was far from _ deficient, 
In the more early part of his life, it had occafioned his being 


made tutor to the children of the marquis of Dorſet, after- 
wards duke of Suffolk, one of whom was the excellent and 
celebrated lady Jane Grey. His activity againſt thenon-con- 
formilts has been the cauſe of his having been repreſented 


in a very diſadvantageous light by the writers of that per- 
ſuafion; 
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ſuaſion; but, according to Strype, he was not only a learn- 
ed, but a humble and pious biſhop, The work by which 
he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the literary world, was his an- 
ſwer to John Knox's firſt Blaſt againſt the monſtrous Regi- 
ment and Empire of Women. In this performance Aylmer 
ſhewed to advantage his hiſtorical and political knowledge. 
He is ſuppoſed to have publiſhed lady Jane Grey's letter ro 
Harding, and he aſſiſted John Fox in tranſlating his book 

of martyrs into Latin, | . 


Thomas Bilſon, biſhop firſt of Worceſter and then of 
Wincheſter, and whoſe life extended far into the next reign, 
was of very conſiderable eminence among the divines of 
the age. His writings were partly of a doctrinal and partly 
of a practical nature; and he was the author of ſome Latin 

ms and orations, which, we believe, have never been 
publiſhed. What gave a celebrity to his name that reached 
beyond his own time was a controverſy in which he engaged 
concerning our Saviour's local deſcent into hell. His anta- 
goniſts were Hugh Broughton, eſteemed the rabbi of that 
period; and Henry Jacob, a learned Browniſt. The poſi- 
tion maintained by the biſhop was, that our Lord went into 
the territories of the damned, for the purpoſe of wreſting 
the keys of death and hell out of the hands of the devil ; 
and in this opinion he was patronized by the queen, who 
ordered him to defend it againſt thoſe by whom it had been 
attacked. Our prelate exerted himſelf to the utmoſt in its 
vindication, but in vain; for after the matter had been 
warmly debated in both univerſities, the rational ſentiment 
that the word Hades ſignifies only the ſtate of the dead, or 
the inviſible world, Zlendy and univerſally rook place. 
Dr. Bilſon was afterwards one of the two final correctors of 
the liſh tranſlation of the Bible in the reign of king 
James the Firſt ; for which office he appears to have been 
particularly qualified, as his ſtyte is, in general, much more 
eaſy and harmonious than was then common amongſt eccle- 
ſiaſtics. 
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Gervaiſe Babington, ſucceſſively biſhop of Landaff, 


Exeter, and Worceſter, kept himſelf clear from the contro- 


verſies of the times; having contented himſelf with writing 
notes upon the five books of Moſes ; with giving an expo- 
firion of the creed, the Lord's prayer, and the ten command- 
ments; and with being the author of ſome other de votional 
pieces. His works are now little known, and they are ſaid 
to abound in quaint expreſſions. His abilities and learning, 
however, were unqueſtionable, and his compoſitions had 


their ſcaſon of applauſe and peruſal. 


Thomas Bentham, bjſhop of Lichfield and Coventry, 


like Babington, did not engage in controverſy. He prin- 


cipally figured as a tranſlator of queen Elizabeth's Bible, 
the parts which were executed by him being the Pſalms, 
Ezekiel, and Daniel; and this ſervice was properly affigned 
to him, as he was particularly celebrated for his knowledge 
of the Hebrew and Chaldee tongues” 


Thomas Cooper, biſhop firſt of Lincoln, and afterwards 


of Wincheſter, deſerves to be recorded as a divine, in con- 


ſequence of his expoſition of ſuch chapters of the old teſ. 
tament as are read in the church throughout the year, his 
two volumes of ſermons, and his admonition to the people 
of England, in anſwer to the famous and ſcurrilous purita- 
nical pamphlet, entitled Martin Mar-prelate. But it was 
not to theology alone that his ſtudies and his works were 
confined, He appeared in the world as an hiftorical wri- 
ter, and was the ſecond compiler of a Latin dictionary in 
this country. His Theſaurus Linguz Romanæ et Britan- 
nice, which was publiſhed at London, in folio, in 1 565, 
and was an improvement of Elyot's, was much admired by 
queen Elizabeth, 'and became the principal cauſe of his 
eccleſiaſtical promotions. Cooper was, indeed, ono of the 


moſt learned men of the ave, 


Bur the glory of the prelates in this reign was John Jewel, 


"biſhop of Saliſbury, It is worthy of being mentioned, 35 
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an example of the literary diligence of thoſe times, that, 
when he was at the univerſity, he roſe at four o'clock in the 
morning, and ſtudied till twelve at night. With ſuch in- 
duſtry, it is not ſurprizing that he acquired a large ſtock of 
learning 3 .and his piety and virtue were equal to his learn- 
ing. He has rendered his name immortal by his Apology 
for the Church of England, which was received with pro- 
digious applauſe, and contributed, more than any other 
publication of that period, to promote the reformation 
from popery. The book was written in Latin ; but for the 
ule of the generality of the people, it was tranſlated into 
Engliſh, with remarkable accuracy, by Anne, lady Bacon, 
the ſecond of the four learned daughters of fir John Coke, 
It was likewife tranflated into Greek; and ſuch was the 
efteem in which it was held, that there was a _ of its 
being joined to the thirty-nine articles, and of caufing it to 
be depoſited not only in all cathedrals and coltegiate 
churches, but alſo in private houſes. The Apology long 
continued to be read; and the following character was 
given of it by biſhop Burnet, in the beginning of the pre- 
tent century: * As it was one of the firſt books publithed in 
* this (queen Elizabeth's) reign, ſo it was written with that 
© ſtrength and clearnefs, that it, together with the defence 
rc of it, is ſtill ro this day reckoned one of our beſt books.“ 
We are willing to believe that there are yet remaining ſome 
curious ſcholars in England, who are not ſtrangers to Jewel's 


Apology. 


Among the learned divines who did not attain to the ho- 
nour of the epiſcopal throne, was Alexander Nowell, dean 
of St. Paul's. He was a zealous advocate for the Reforma- 
tion, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the defence of it, both 
by his ſermons and his writings. Befides his controverſy 
with the Papifts, he was the author of two catechiſms, the 
firſt of which went through many editions, and was tranſ- 
lated, from the Latin, into Engliſh and Greek. The ſe- 
cond was compated by himfelt in Greek, as well as in Latin, 
and was intended for the uſe of ſchools. It was tranſlated, 
Iewiſe, into Hebrew; and if "_ was any conſiderable 
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demand for the impreſſion, that language muſt have enter- | 
ed much more into the literary education of young ſcholars | 


than it has probably done in any ſucceeding period. 


Lawrence Humphreys was kept back ſome years, by his 
puritanical principles, from conformity, but at length ſub- 
mitted to wear the habits, and obtained ſeveral preferments, 
riſing to the dignity of dean of Glouceſter, and then of 
Wincheſter. He was ſuppoſed, however, to retain ſuch 
an averſion to the ceremonies of the public religion, that 
it was thought proper not to raiſe him to the rank of the 

prelacy, though he highly deſerved that diſtinction by his 

eminence in literature. The character given of him by 
Toby Matthews was, that he had read more fathers than 
Campian the Jeſuit had ſeen; and though this language was 
undoubtedly hyperbolical, it ſerves to ſhew that Hum- 
phreys ſtood in high reputation for the depth of his erudi- 
tion. His works were not merely theologieal, though they 
were pretty numerous in that line; for he wrote concerning 
the Greek letters and the reading of Homer, and concern- 
ing the method of interpreting authors. A treatiſe was, 
likewiſe, compoſed by hina on the ſubject of nobility ; be- 
ſides which, we are indebted to him for a life of biſhop Jewel, 
which is the chief ſtorehouſe whence the ſucceeding ac- 
counts of that great prelate have been derived. 


John Fox, like Humphreys, had his ſcruples with regard 
to conformity, and refuſed to ſubſcribe to the canons and 
ccrenionies ; but as he did not actually ſeparate from the 
church, we ſhall introduce him in this place, Ir is only as 
a divine that we here ſpeak of him, referring his hiſtorical 
character to another department of the literature of this 
period. Many theological tracts were written by him; but 
what above all the others is entitled to our notice, is a La- 
tin letter which he addreſſed to the queen, in behalf of two 
anabaptiſts, who were condemned to be burnt. Perhaps he 
was the only clergyman of his time who had ſufficient mo- 
deration and enlargement of mind to plead againſt the 
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capital puniſhment of reputed heretics ; and we are ſorry to 
add, that his efforts in their favour were in vain. 


Peter Baro we have already mentioned, as riſing, in 
the rationality and liberality of his doctrinal opinions, 
far above his contemporaries. We ſhall only add, that 
he was born at Eſtampes in France, and educated in the 
univerſity of Bourges, but, to avoid perſecution, came 
over to England, where he had the fortune to meet 
with a kind patron and benefactor in the lord treaſurer Bur- 
leigh, There is reaſon to believe, from ſeveral circum- 
ſtances, that this eminent ſtateſman entertained more can- 
did and catholic ſentiments towards thoſe who differed in 
their religious principles and practices, than the queen 
would permit him publicly to exerciſe. 


The character of Bernard Gilpin, who was partly a non- 
conformiſt, but nota ſeparatiſt, demands an applauſe to which 
mere literature, unaccompanied with ſuch virtues, as he 
was endowed with, can never be entitled. He was poſſeſſed 
of learning ; but his chief praiſe ariſes from his having been 
the great apoſtle of the reformation in the north of England, 
and from his having devoted his whole life to preaching, to 
hoſpitality, to the erection of ſchools, to the care of the poor, 
and to the providing for deſtitute churches ; and by theſe 
means he diffuſed the moſt important knowledge, in an igno- 
rant, and comparatively uncivilized country, far more exten+ 
fively than he could have done by the publication of books, 
The worth and labours of this excellent man have been 
amply diſplayed in the preſent century, by the elegant pen 
of one of his own name and family. | 


The laſt divine of the eſtabliſhed church whom we ſhall 
mention, has a claim to peculiar and extraordinary diftiac- 
tion : and, indeed, upon the whole, none of his contem- 
poraries can be placed in compariſon with him. We mean 
Richard Hooker, who was for ſome time maſter of the 
Temple, but who voluntarily quitted that ſtation för the ſake 


of a ſtudious retirement, in which he wrote his famous 
b 3 Eccle- 
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Ecclefiaſtical Polity. The epithets he is uſually diſtin. 
guiſhed by, are of thoſe the judicious and the learned ; and 
they are epithets to which he has an undoubted title; for 


| his work reflects high credit an his powers of reafoning, 


and the extent of his literature. It 1s admirable, likewiſe 
in point of ——— the ſtyle being a fine example of 
that language which flows on in a grave and even tenor, and 
which 1s particularly fuited to argumentative and contro- 


verſial writing. There is reaſon to believe that it has been 


regarded as a model, by a Locke and a Hoadly. Whether 
every principle advanced by Hooker will ſtand the ſearch- 
ing ſpirit, the increaſed knowledge, and the enlarged views 

modern times, it is not our purpoſe here to determine, 
But this may ſafely be aſſerted, that the Ecclcſiaſtical»-Poliry 
will be read and ſtudied by the divines of the church of 
England, ſo long as they are ſolicitous to maintain the 
eſtabliſhed ſyſtem againſt the attacks of its opponents, and 
to urge ſome of the beſt arguments in its defence, 


In looking back upon the catalogue of the national clergy 
whoſe literature was an ornament to the period we are treat- 
ing of, it cannot have efcaped our obſervation, that the 
larger number of them were raifed to the epiſcopal dignity 
while the reft, one or two inſtances excepted, were amply 
provided for. This is à circumſtance that reflects honour 
on queen Elizabeth and her adminiſtration. Indeed, the 
exertions of learning were then ſo neceſſary and ſo uſeful, 
amidſt the conflicts of oppoſition, that there was a peculiar 
propriety in calling the firſt theological ſcholars of the age 
to the higheſt eccleſiaſtical ſtations. For the credit and the 
advantage of the church of England, it is to be wiſhed that 
the time may never arrive, in which eminent talents and va- 
wwable publications ſhall not be the way to preferment. 


Whilſt the public eſtabliſhment was ſupported by fuch 
diſtinguiſhed names, the adherents of the Romith reli- 
ion ſummoned all the abilities and literature they were 
poſſeſſed of, to ſupport their declining cauſe, The writers 


in defence of Popery were numerous; amongſt * 
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the principal were Nicholas Sanders, Thomas Stapleton, 


and William Rainolds, Edmund Campian, Robert Turnet, 
r William Alan, Thomas Harding, and Robert Parſons. 

119 Nicholas Sanders was the author of many tracts on the 
of ſubjects debared of between the Roman Catholies and the 
and Proteſtants; but there were two of his works which were 
ro. | more famous than the reſt. The firſt was a Treatiſe on the 
een Vifible Monarchy of the Church, and the other an Account 


her of the Origin and Progreſs of the Schiſm of England. They 
| were both of them written in Latin. - In the firſt, he 


o maintained the ſupremacy of the ſee of Rome in irs high- 
ne, eſt pretenſions, and in a manner that was particularly pleaſ- 
ity ing to pope Pius the Fifth, who was the pontiff that if- 
of ſued the bull of excommunication againſt queen Eliza- 
the beth and her kingdom. The ſecond was ſo popular a 
and work amongſt Sanders's own party, that it went through 


ſeveral editions, and was tranſlated into Italian and French, 
This author rendered himſelf conſpicuous, on various oc. 
roy caſions, by his oratorical abilities, and eſpecially at the 
: council of Trent : but whatever talents he was endowed 
the with, he never can be conſidered as an impartial hiſtorian. 
That he has been guilty of ſhameful miſrepreſentations 
with regard to facts, has fo often been evinced by Burnet 
and other Proteſtant writers, that the matter cannot be de- 
the W nied; and we believe it would be readily acknowledged 
by the moderate and liberal Catholics of the preſent day. 


190 Thomas Stapleton was a very voluminous writer in de- 
fence of his religion, We ſhall be able to judge of the 

hat extent of his works, when we are informed that they were 
publiſhed at Patis, in 1620, in four volumes, folio. Though 
there can be little doubt of their now reſting entirely at 
ace, it is a proof of the eſtimation they were originally 
held in, that they ſhould thus have been collected toge- 
[is ther, ſeveral years after the author's death. From the ac- 
counts we have concerning him, it appears that Stapleton 
was one of the eminent ſcholars of his time; but it was 
an eminence that was chiefly felt by thoſe of his own reli- 
he gious communion, | 
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Concerning William Rainolds a very curious circum- | 
ſtance is recorded. Being, in the earlier part of life, him- 
ſelf a Proteſtant, he had a brother, named John, who was 
a Papiſt. In their interviews, as brethren, they had fre- 
quent diſputes upon the ſubject of religion; the conſe- 
quence of which was, that they converted each other. 
John became a Puritan, and William a Roman Catholic, 
His converſion was fincere and ardent; and he recom- 


' mended himſelf in a particular manner by the perfect ſub- 


miſſion of his underſtanding and practice to the doctrines 
and injunctions of the Romiſh church. One of his prin. 
cipal publications, and from which we may judge of the 
complexion of his ſpirit, was a Treatiſe concerning the juſt 
Authority of the Chriſtian Republic over impious and he- 


. 


Edmund Campian, who from a Proteſtant became a Pa- 
piſt, and entered into the order of the Jeſuits, met with 
a melancholy fate. Being ſent from abroad into his native 


country, to ſupport the cauſe of Rome, and to aſſiſt in 


converting the people of England, he was at length taken, 
— confined, and executed at Tyburn. Such 
barbarity of treatment will now generally be execrated; 
eſpecially, if it ſhould be thought, as we apprehend was 
the caſe, that his offences were purely religious. Cam- 
pian was a man of great reputation in his own party; 
and it is univerſally allowed that his private character was 
amiable, and his literary abilities above the common rank, 
Theſe he diſplayed in other methods befides that of theo- 
logical writing. A tragedy compoſed by him, entitled 
Nectar et Ambroſia, was acted, at Vienna, before the 
emperor of Germany, with much applauſe; but whether 
this circumſtance, conſidering- the rude and unformed taſte 
of the ages was any proof of extraordinary merit, may, 
erhaps, be doubted. He wrote, likewiſe, the Hiſtory of 
A in two Books, which was afterwards publiſhed 


by fir James Ware., 


Robert Turner was a pupil of Campian's, and manifeſt- 
ed his gratitude and attachmedt to the memory of his 
| 1 tutor 
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utor by writing his Life. Another of Turner's works 
was, an Account of the Life and Martyrdom of Mary 
Queen of Scotland. To his knowledge as a divine he 
added that of a politician, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
ſome panegyrical orations, relating to perſons and events 
that made a figure in that age. Two collections of his 
Epiſtles were thought of ſufficient importance to merit 
publication, | 


William Alan is a name of great eminence among the 
Roman Catholics of this period. He roſe to the rank of 
cardinal, and rendered himſelf particularly conſpicuous 
by his zeal for the converſion of his countrymen, and, what 
is much more to his diſcredit, by his zeal for the ſucceſs 
of the Spaniſh invaſion. Allowance being made for his 
conduct in this reſpe&, and regarding him only in his li- 
terary r he is entitled to be ſpoken of with com- 
mendation. It is ſaid, that taking him merely as an au- 
thor, he was unqueſtionably, for matter, method, wit, 
learning, and language, one of the moſt conſiderable wri- 
ters of his age, and that this is allowed by che greateſt of 
his enemies, and by the beſt critics. This encomium, 
which comes from the pen of a Proteſtant, is per- 
haps, carried to the exceſs of permitting candour to tri- 
umph over ſtrict juſtice. All cardinal Alan's writings are 
of a theological kind, and chiefly relate to the controver- 
ſies of the times; the conſequence of which is, that whats 
ever merit there might be in their compoſition, they were 
only calculated to excite the attention of his contempora- 
nes. His beſt work is efteemed to be that which treats 
of the worſhip due to ſaints and relics, and in which he 
anſwered a publication that was ſuppoied to have had for 
its author the lord treaſurer Burleigh. The ſtyle of Alan's 
tract has been highly applauded ; but ſtyle alone, unleſs 
there be ſomething in the ſubje& which is of that general 
nature that 1s permanently intereſting and important, will 
never demand the notice of a diſtant poſterity. 


In Thomas Harding we meet with a very celebrated de- 
fender of the Romiſh faith. He was the mighty antago- 
| | ni 


. Apology, in the way of Anſwer, Reply, and Rejoinder;“ 
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niſt of biſhop Jewel, and was thought, by his own party e 
at leaſt, to have obtained great glory in that capacity, if ;c 
His zeal in the controverſy is ſufficiently apparent from 
his having written no leſs than ſeven pieces againſt Jewel 
for religious combatants are very anxious to have the lat 7 
blow. That Harding was a man of real abilities we may ,1 
be ſure of, becauſe we have it from the teſtimony of af ;, 
enemy. Humphreys, in his Life of Biſhop Jewel, ſays + 
In multts pares ſunt, et ambo doftring et elog nenliæ gloria pra. el 
cellentes: in many things they are equal, and both of them ., 
are eminently entitled to the praiſe of learning and elo gt 
quence. | - 


But of all the Popiſh divines that flouriſhed in this pe. ti 
riod, the moſt noted, and the moſt formidable to the Pro- h 
teſtants, was Robert Parſons. When we repreſent him f , 
formidable, we do not mean that he was fo by his writing; 
alone, though they were very numerous, and equal in abi. 
lity to thoſe of any of his brethren ; but by his zeal, his 
activity, and his boldneſs, in ſupporting the pretenſions, 
and carrying on the deſigns and intrigues of the ſee of 
Rome. Having quitted the Proteſtant religion, in which 
he was educated, and retired abroad, ke entered into the 
order of the Jeſuits, and-was the firſt Engliſhman of that 
order that was ever ſent into England. No man could be 
fuller of the bigored ſpirit of his new profeſtion, or a mot 2 
implacable enemy to the principles of the Reformation. v 
With theſe qualifications, he was regarded by the popes 2 F 
a proper perſon to be put at the head of the miſſion to 1; 
this Kingdom; and he juſtified the choice that was made WW 2 


of him, by his indefatigable exertions in the buſineſs he p 


was appointed to diſcharge. Being as hoſtile to the civil t. 
as he was to the religious conſtitution of his native country, | fe 
he did not ſtartle at the practice of rebellion and treaſon, F v 
but was ardent in promoting the Spaniſh invaſions. h 


To ſpeak of Robert Parſons in his literary capacity, 4 


we may obſerve, that his moſt celebrated work m_ a; 
Þ 2 | * N f 
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55 Conference about the Succeſſion to the Crown of Eng- 
te land.” The obvious intention of the work, which was 

ubliſhed under the name of Doleman, was to ſupport 
the title of the infanta of Spain, againſt that of kin 
James, after the death of queen Elizabeth. In purſuit 
of this point, the author aſſumed a bold and manly turn 
of ſentiment and reaſoning, which, however malignant 
in its immediate deſign, was capable of being applied to 
the moſt valuable and uſeful purpoſes. He made it his 
chief bufineſs to prove, that there are better titles to roy- 
alty and government than that of lineal deſcent; and that 
the people, in certain caſes, have a right to depoſe their 
princes, and to change the order of ſucceſſion. Thus was 
a Jeſuit the diſſeminator of the grand principles of poli- 
tical liberty; the diſſeminator of the principles which 
have ſince been maintained by our beſt writers, and con- 
verted to the ſuppreſſion of tyranny, and to the eſtabliſh- 
ment of our free conſtitution. It is no diſhonour to em- 
brace truth from whatever quarter it comes, or with what- 
ever view it may originally have been advanced. 


We have before obſerved, that ſeveral of the Proteſtant 
divines of this period, who were puriranically inclined, 
did not ſeparate from the eſtabliſhed church ; a conduct 
to which they were led, partly by their hopes that ſome of 
the changes they wiſhed for might at length be obrained, 
and ſtill more by the opinion they had imbibed, that ic 
was their duty to ſubmit, even in things which they dit- 
liked, to the authority of the magiſtrate in matters of re- 
ligion. There were others, however, who had ſuch an 
averfion to certain ceremonies and veftments, and to the 
prelacy in general, that they could not comply with the 
terms of conformity. One of the molt reſpectable of this 
ſet of men was David Whitehead, a profound ſcholar, and 
who was deemed an excellent profeſſor of theology. He 
had been a chaplain to Anna Bullen, and was intended by 
Cranmer for a bifhoprick in Ireland. On the acceſſion of 
queen Elizabeth, he was choſen to be one of the diſputants 
againſt the popiſh biſhops; and her majefty had ſuch an 


opinion 
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opinion of his abilities and learning, joined, perhaps, 1 
with ſome partiality to him from his former connection] 


with her mother, that he was offered the archbiſhoprick of 
Canterbury. However, he not only declined this high 
ſtation, but refuſed to accept of any preferment in the 
church as it then ſtood. He ſeems to have been a quiet 
and moderate man, who, though he could not unite with 
the eſtabliſhment, did not enter into the angry conteſts of 


the times, but endeavoured to do as much good as he was 


able by private preaching. 


Thomas Sampſon appears to have been a more deter- 
mined and active Puritan than Whitehead. He wrote 
zealoufly againſt the clerical habits, and ſtrongly objected 
to ſeveral parts of the eccleſiaſtical ſervice. His perſe- 
verance in the cauſe he had eſpouſed occaſioned him to be 
impriſoned ; and by the particular command of the queen, 
he was deprived of the deanery of Chrift-Church, Oxford, 
to which he had been promoted. Sampſon is underſtood 
to have poſſeſſed a very conſiderable portion of the learn- 
ing that was cultivated in that age. 


But the moſt eminent divine among the Puritans of this 
reign was Thomas Cartwright, ſome time Lady Marga- 
ret's Profeſſor at Cambridge. He was, indeed, the head 
of the party, and qualified to ſuſtain that character by his 
abilities, his zeal, his literature, and his writings. For 
his attachment to the principles he had embraced, he went 
through a variety of ſufferings ; being harraſſed by ſuſ- 

nſions, deprivations, and a long impriſonment. In the 
— of controverſy, Whitgift charged him with want of 
learning, and aſſerted, that he had made extracts from 
other men's notes, and that he had ſcarcely read one of the 
ancient authors he had quoted. To this charge Cartwright 
modeſtly replied, that as to great reading he would let it 
paſs ; for it Whitgift had read all the Fathers, and he 
ſcarcely one, it would eaſily appear to the world by their 
writings. Indeed, nothing could be more abſurd and falſe 


than the angry prelate's accuſation ; for, not to — 
| | that 
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4 that it was confuted by Cartwright's works, Beza, who 
was, undoubtedly, a competent judge, ſaid of him, that 
chere was not a more learned man under the ſun. The 


productions of our author were not confined to the points 


in debate between the eſtabliſhed Clergy and the Puritans; 


2 n g * 


for ſeveral treatiſes were written by him of a more gene- 
ral nature, among which his Confutation of the Rhemiſh 
Tranſlation of the New Teſtament was particularly cele- 


Ibrated. He had been invited to undertake this raſk by 
ſome of the principal men and firſt ſcholars of the age. 


At length, after his various labours and conflicts, Cart- 
wright obtained a peaceful aſylum, by the favour of Ro- 
bert earl of Leiceſter, who made him governor of his hoſ- 
pital at Warwick, where he ended his days, in much 
eſteem for his moderate, prudent, and pious behaviour. 


Robert Brown muſt not be omitted : for though he 
was not particularly diſtinguiſhed by his literary attain- 
ments, he has acquired ſome degree of celebrity by hay- 
ing been the author of a ſect, called after his own name, 
the Sect of the Browniſts, who were very rigid and nar- 
row in points of diſcipline, and proceeded fo far as to 
deny that the Church of England was a true church, and 
that her miniſters were rightly ordained. What renders 
theſe ſeparatiſts more worthy of notice is, that they be- 
came, in time, the origin of the Independents, whoſe 
conſequence in the hiſtory of this country will hereafter 
demand our attention. As to Brown himſelf, he was a 
man of a violent and ungovernable ſpirit. At length, af- 
ter all the conteſts he had engaged in, he returned into the 
boſom of that church which he had pronounced to be po- 
piſh and antichriſtian, and all the ordinances and facra- 
ments of which he had declared to be invalid. He retain- 
ed to the laſt the heat of his temper. 


A perſon of a far more reſpectable and uſeful character 
was William Perkins. Though his principles led him to 
Nonconformity, and his practice was ſuitable to his prin- 
ciples, he was of a peaceable behaviour, and 2 

rom 
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from any attacks upon the eſtabliſhed religion. He ap- a 
plied himſelf chiefly to preaching and to practical writ | n 
ing, in which reſpect he became one of the moſt famous 
divines of his time. Though he was tummoned once or 
twice before the High Commithon-Courr, the moderation 
of his temper, and his reputation in the literary world, } 
procured him a diſpenſation from the perſecution to which et 
his brethren were expoſed. Being a ſtrict follower of ed 
Calvin, he publiſhed — treatiſes in favour of the doc- In 
trines of that reformer, which involved him in a contro- 
verſy with the celebrated Arminius. Such was his dilt- 
gence, that, though he died at the age of only forty: 
four years, his works comprehended three volumes in 
folio. If we are not miſinformed, the writings of Mr, 
Perkins are ftill held in great eſteem, and continue to be 
much read, among the Calviniſtic Diflenters, 


With regard to the Scottiſh Divines of this period, 
we ſhall only mention John Knox, the Juſtre of whole 
name has obſcured the reputation of thoſe who were 
his fellow-labourers in the cauſe of the Reformation 
Such perſons as entirely approve of the religious eſta- 
bliſhment of Scotland, which was almoſt wholly thc 
reſult of his zeal and activity, muſt entertain the higheſt 
reſpect for his memory. He was undoubtedly a man of 
diſtinguiſhed abilities, and he had a rough and bold elo- 
quence, which was admirably calculated to produce 
all its effect among the people ro whom it was ad- 
dreſſed. In learning he ſtood upon a level with ſome 
.of the moſt celebrated of his contemporaries ; but it is 
Impoſſible to ſpeak with approbation of. his ſpirit and 
temper. There was a harſhneſs and coarſeneis in his 
manners, that, in this age at leaſt, muſt appear ex- 
ceedingly diſguſting. Nevertheleſs, when every deduc- 
tion is made from his merit, it muſt be acknowledged, 


that his talents were fitted in an extraordinary degree fol u 

the execution of the buſineſs in which be was engaged. t 

The praife of fincerity and piety cannot be denied him, @ 

whillt it is ta he regretted that theſe virtues were 2 0 
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ap. Fanied with fo narrow and bigoted a turn of mind. 
rit: In the time of John Knox, the having ſuffered perſecu- 
ous ion did not hinder men from exercifing perſecution, 
» or hen it was in their power, 

10n 
d, Amidſt the endleſs theological productions of the age, 
ich ethics, as a diſſinct feience, was very imperfectly eultivat- 
of ed. Ethical writing was not, however, totally neglected. 


OC- 


E 


In Edward the Sizrh's reign, William Baldwyn, one of the 
ro- poets of that reign, publiſhed a work, which he intitled, 
ili. A Treatiſe of Moral Philoſophy, containing the Sayings 
ty-Nof the Wiſe.” This work, in the time of queen Elizabeth, 
in vas greatly enlarged, and became ED a book, that 
Vir, it went through ſeveral editions. e are not to ſuppoſe 
be that it contained any depth of enquiry with regard to ethi- 
cal ſubjects; for it was only a collection of maxims and 
obſervations, taken from various authors, ancient and mo- 
dern, Another production of a fimilar nature, but which 
did not attain to an equal degree of popularity, was called 
the © Book of Wiſdom.” © An Oration on the true 
Tranquility of the Mind” was publiſhed by one Bernard, 
of which we can only ſay, that it has not, like the Diſ- 
courſe of Voluſenus on the ſame ſubject (formerly men- 
tioned), acquired the notice of poſterity. 


The principal efforts of moral writing during this pe- 
riod conſiſted in tranſlations from ſome of the beſt an- 
cient philoſophers. Marcus Aurelius's Meditations, 
Seneca upon Benefits, Cicero's Offices, his Tuſculan 
Queſtions, his Old Age, his Friendſhip, his Paradoxes, and 
his Dream of Scipio, were the works that were tranſlated; 
and ſuch works could not be given in the Engliſh language, 
without promoting, in a certain degree, the ethical know- 
ledge of our contrymen. Nevertheleſs, original produc- 
tions of this kind were almoſt totally unknown amongſt 
us, tilt at length, towards the cloſe of the queen's reign, 
| the public received a high gratification from the appear- 
1 ance of the Firſt Part of Francis Bacon's Eſſays; con- 
- WW cerning which we need not ſay, that they opened a rich 
d | treaſury 


produced a vaſt number of beautiful compoſitions, which 
conſtitutes a fine part of modern literature, and the hiſtonſ 


tertaining diſcuſſion *. 


: 0 Burnet, Hume. Neal, Biogra hia Bri . 2 Di 2 
Zerkenhout, Herbert, &c. &c, r » Hiſtorical DiQtionar) 
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treaſury of moral obſervation, and that they were worthy 
of the great and comprehenſive mind from which the 
proceeded. The name of Efſays was then new to th 
world, and perhaps had been derived from Montaigne, 
Thus did Bacon introduce into England a ſpecies of writs 
ing which bath fince been largely cultivated, which hat 


of which, and of its effects on the underſtanding and man 
ners of men, will hereafter afford matter of uſetul aad en 
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CHAP. I. 


Aſairt of France. New Miniſtry 
—— of the Archbi 
Difſolution of the Notables. 


H E perſons, appointed by the 
T king of —— ſucceed to 
the vacant offices of adminiſtration 
at the period of the diſmiſſion of 
Mr, de Calonne, were Mr. Bouvard 
.de Fourqueux to the place of con- 
troller-general, and Mr. de ig- 
non to that of keeper of the ſeals. 
The nomination of the former ſeems 
to have been regarded only as a mat- 
ter of temporary accommodation; but 
from the efforts of Mr. de Lamoig- 
non ſomething conſiderable was ex- 
peed. He bore the character of a 
man, who had ſtudied the principles 
of government upon a comprehenſive 
ſcale, and who was more diſpoſed to 
conform himſelf to the unalterable 
dictates of juſtice and trutb, than 
to yield to the precarious current 
of and intrigue. We ſhall 
preſently ſee how he ſupported 
this reputation. Meanwhile the diſ- 
miſſion of Mr. de Calonne by no 
means aſſumed the 


appearance of 
a diſgrace, The king ' —_ 


» Perſecution of Mr. de Calonne. 
„ of Toulouſe. Retrenchments and Reforms. 


that the conjuncture of affairs de- 
manded this ſacrifice; but added, that 
it was not leſs the intention of go- 
vernment to proſecute his plans, and 
requeſted him to remain at Verſailles, 
that he might aſſiſt with his counſels 
his ſucceſſor in office, : 

It was within three after 
this miniſterial revolution, that Mr. 
Necker publiſhed his anſwer to the 
ſpeech of Mr. de Calonne, deliver- 
ed at the opening of the aſſembly of 
notables, e purpoſe of the au- 
thor was to prove the validity of the 
aſſertions of the Compte Rendu au 
Roi en 1781, or in other words 
France had at that time poſſeſſed a 
clear ſurplus of ordi revenue to 
the amount of 425,000/, This ftate- 
ment, though of an older date than 
the den of Mr. de Ca- 
lonne, was fraught with inferences 
that certainly bore hard upon that 
ſtateſman, who in the year 1787 ac- 
knowledged a deficit to the amount 
of 4,796,000 l. | : 
2 it 


+ 


It is impoſſible for us to enter mi- 
nutely into the queſtion between theſe 
celebrated combatants. "Thoſe, to 
whom the diſcuſſion may appear in- 
tereſting, will find ample materials 
in their reſpective publications. To 


- thoſe, who ſhall be deſirous of that 


ſort of preſumptive evidence, which 
ariſes, whether from the character 
and diſpoſition of the parties, or from 
the hiſtorical probability. of their opi- 
nions, it is hoped, that our narrative, 
both of the preceding tranſactions, 
and of thoſe which are to follow, will 
afford ſome ſatisfaction. Meanwhile 
popular predilection produced its full 
effect in the preſent judgment that 
was formed of the controverſy. Mr. 
Necker triumphed. HisCompte Ren- 
du, and his Defence, were conſulted 
'as the depoſitaries of all that was moſt 
authentic in the finances of France, 
The character of the late miniſter 
was loaded with every ſpecies of 
obloquy. He had formerly been 


ſtigmatiſed as the raſti and imprudent 
1nvader of the immunities of the opu- 
"Tent, as the inconſiſtent ſlave of 


temporary enthuſiaſm, as the bene- 
volent ſtateſman, who knew not 
how to refuſe a requeſt, and the 


diſſipated character, who was unable 


to deny himſelf any inordinate grati- 
fication, He was now regarded in 
a new light. He was the public de- 


_ BRITISH AND 


The conſequences of this perfua- 


fion were ſoon viſible. 
bles refumed their fittings on the 
fifteenth of April 1787. Th 

influenced, it is probable, by cer- 
tain ſymptoms of the temper 
of the afl-whly, cauſed it ta be 


The nota- | 


e king, 


rer 


r 


ſignified ta the bureaux, that it F 


was his pleaſure that they ſhould re- 


ſtri& their attention to the ſubjects 
he had ſubmitted to their conſidera- 
tion, without ſuffering themſelves to 
be diverted to any foreign obſerva, 
tions, But this meſſage, though it 
produced its effett upon the majori- 
ty of the aſſembly, did not altoge- 
ther ſuppreſs the effects of the pre- 
valent diſpoſition. The marquis de 
la Fayette, a young noble man, who 
had appeared as a volunteer in the 
cauſe of civil liberty upon the plains 
of America, was eager to exhibit 
himſelf as a patriotic citizen of his 


native country. Led away, it may 


be, by the current of popular opinion, 
he deemed Mr. de Calonne a criminal 
againſt the welfare and character of 

rance, and imagined he could not 
be more uſefully or honourably em- 


ployed, than in denouncing ſuch a 
miniſter as a proper victim to the ma- 


jeſty of public juſtice. He accor- 

dingly preſented a memorial to this 
urpoſe to the conſideration of his 
rethren of the notables. 


The memorial of the marquis de l 

la Fayette was in part formed upon c 
the model of the memorial for the d 
eſtabliſhment of a council of finances, t 
which had been aſcribed to the n 
archbiſhop of Toulouſe. Its chief 0 
topic was the exchange of the county v 
of Sancerre, which had been pur- fi 
chaſed on the part of the king, c 
partly by the ceſſion of certain lands, ju 
and partly in money, from the ba- tl 
ron d' Eſpagnac, elder brother of the ti 
4Þbe d' Eſpagnac the celebrated 
n | ſtock» th 


faulter of unaccounted millions. He 
| * exceeded every * * 
of prodigility and profligacy. Nei- 
that +7 4umif nor "th Tank of his 
country, nor the fear of detection, 
had been able to reſtrain him; and 
in a ſhort adminiſtration of three years 
and a half he had reduced France, 
from a ſtate of enviable and incredi- 
ble proſperity, to the brink of a ruin, 
from which the effort of almoſt no 
2 would be ſufficient to recover 
er. | 


—— 
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Nock-jobber. This exchange had 
been a ſubje& of negociation in the 
year 1777 ; and ſubſequently to that 
period a ſum of N had been 
advanced to the baron. The tranſ- 
action however remained in ſuſpenſe; 
and, ſoon after the appointment of 
Mr. de Calonne in 1783, the count 
de Vergennes ſuggeſted to that mi- 


niſter the propriety of its being com- 


pleted, the ſum advanced remaining 
at preſent as a ſort of deficit upon 
the department of foreign affairs. 
By Mr. de Calonne fome cha 
was made in the demeſne lands ran 
ceded to the baron d' Eſpagnac, 
and a number of ſmaller portions 
were ſubſtituted in the room of the 
foreſt of Ruſſi, which the comptrol- 
ler-general thought proper to retain 
in the hands of goverament. The royal 
aſſent was given to the terms of ex- 
March 1784; and ſoonafter 
that period a ſecond ſum of 41,000 /. 
was paid to the baron d' Eſpagnac, 
which, together with the 
— aver” to be a juſt equivalent 
for the county of Sancerre. The 
exchange was made with a reſerve, 
as had been the uſual practice, of a 
reference to the chamber of ac» 
counts, who were authoriſed to cor- 
rect and alter the terms, fo as to 
render them moſt conformabletotheir 
ideas of juſtice, In the mean time 
Mr. de Calonne had openly pur- 
chaſed of the baron d'Eſpagnac the 
diſtrict of Hattonchatel, a part of 
the baron's new acquiſitions, in the 
neighbourhood of his paternal eſtate 
of Hanonville in Lorraine, upon pro- 
viſo that the exchange ſhould be con- 
firmed by the proper court. The 
chamber of accounts is the higheſt 
juriſdiction in France, next aſter 
the parliament of Paris, and conſti- 
tuted in a manner conſiderably ſimi- 
lar; and it is to be ſuppoſed, that 
their deciſion would be founded in 


peciſied 
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poo of general juſtice. Such 
owever is the tediouſiſeſs of forma, 
that the point was ſtill undecided at 
the reſignation of Mr. de Calonne, 
in April 1787, the baron d'Eſpag+ 
nac claiming a ſtill further compen- 
ſation, and the court not having yet 
determined whether he had not re- 
ceived more than an equivalent. 
The proſecution recommended by 
the marquis de la Fayette was not 
adopted by the aſſembly of notables 
but the principles of the memorial 
from which he had derived his ma- 
terials ſeemed at this time to be com- 
22 imbibed by that illuſtrioug 
y. In conformity to the royal 
recommendation, they attempted us 
proceeding that had not the appears 
ance of immediately riſing out of the 
ſubjects ſubmitted to their examina» 
tion; but they contrived to render 
thoſe ſubjects themſelves the vehicle 


and on of publiſhing their ſen» 
timents on the politics of the day» 
In a word, they heſitated not to in- 


volve themſelves in a perſonal contro- 
verſy with the ex-miniſter, and to 
reduce the public and poſterity to 
the direct alternative of either be- 
lieving Mr. de Calonne a profligae 
and unprineipled ſtateſman, or of 
confeſſing that the notables counte - 
nanced imputations of a criminal na» 
ture upon trivial grounds, and ſtoop- 
ed to become the dupes of individu- 
als that were actuated ſolely by inor- 
dinate ambition. 

The topics that now employed 
the diſcuſſion of the aſſembly, were 
thoſe that conſtituted the third head 
of the project of Mr. de Calonne, and 
related to the alienation and improve - 
ment of the royal domains. fn the 
obſervations that they digeſted upon 
this ſubject, they remarked with ſe» 
verity upon a principle advanced by 
the miniſter, that the feudal ſus 
periority, by whacs all landed pro- 
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perty was obliged o contribute to 
the defence and maintenance of the 
whole, was perpetual, univerſal, and 
inſeparable from the monarchy.” 
They aſſerted the great domains of 
the crown, as matters now ſtood, to 
be inalienable, and declared that ſuch 
modifications as ſhould inſpire confi- 
dence into the purchaſers of them, 
could only be introduced by the na- 
tion itſelf, in an aſſembly convened for 
that purpoſe. As there were great 
abuſes in certain conceſſions that had 
been made under this head, the nota- 
bles intreated the ſovereign to cauſe 
an account to be laid before him of 
thoſe which had taken place ſince 
his acceſſion to the throne, in order 
to break off ſuch diſadvantageous 
engagements as were not yet com- 
22 and to aboliſh thoſe in which 
t ſhould appear that the actual loſs 
to the crown exceeded the intrinfic 
value of the property acquired. They 
pretended, that abuſes of a very 
alarming deſcription would be found 
in certain tranſactions of this ſort 
that were of a recent date. They 
ſubjbined an alluſion to certain claims 
in favour of the royal domains that 
had been advanced during the admi- 
niſtration of Mr. de Calonne; and 
intreated the king to ſoften the ri- 
gour of the principles upon which 
government acted in its controverſies 
with individuals, 
It vas at this time that the king, 
whether from a waſh to conciliate the 
favour of the notables, or becauſe 
the ſame influence, which ſo viſibly 
appeared in the proceedings of that 
aſſembly, now began to extend itſelf 
to the councils of the ſovereign, 
thought proper to change his mode 
of conduct towards Mr. de Calonne. 
His original diſmiſſion from office 
was ſoftened by every appearance of 
kindneſs and > de but he was deſ- 
tined ultimately to experience a de- 
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gree of diſconntenance greater than 
uſually falls to the lot of diſgraced 
miniſters, On the nineteenth of A ril | 
he was baniſhed to his eſtate of Ha- 
nonville in the province of Lorraine; ; 
and we ſhall preſently ſee him ſeek- 
ing refuge in forei 


countries, from 
the extraordinary 


our and odium þ 
that were excited againſt him. Mr. 
Necker had in the preceding week 
been alſo exiled to a diſtance of 
twenty leagues from Paris, it being 
thought neceſſary that ſome mark of 
royal diſpleaſure ſhould be awarded 
againſt the man, who, without the 
1 of government, had pub- 
ed remarks and information upon 

the ſubject of the finances. | 
It is the peculiarity of the hiſtory 
of Mr. de Calonne, that while his 
character was ſeverely ſtigmatiſed, 
and his meaſures vehemently oppoſed, 
thoſe meaſures were — con- 
feſſed to be founded in genuine and 
comprehenſive maxims of policy. His 
ſucceſſors in office were unable to 
diſcover any thing that could ſpe- 
ciouſly be ſubſtituted in the room of 
what he had ſuggeſted ; and, how- 
ever little his propoſals might accord 
with the prejudices of men long in- 
ured to a 5 ſtem of practical error, 
they ſeemed to confeſs, that the 
greatneſs of the emergency would 
admit of no leſs violent a remedy. 
It might be thought, that at firll 
miniſters were taken by ſurpriſe, and 
that, as it frequently happens, the 
eagerneſs of intrigue to effect the 
downfall of a rival, had outrun the 
patriotiſm which ſhould have medi- 
rated the welfare of their country, 
But it was in vain that the rapidity 
of the vortex in which they were 
hurried along gradually ſubſided. 
Neither the lapfe of time,nor the par- 
tial variations that affected the per- 
ſons of miniſters, introduced any va- 
riation of policy; and, if they did 
; 10 


judgment. 
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not exactly model themſclves upon 
the ideas of their predeceſſor, this 
plainly appears to, have been rather 
owing to the mediocrity of their ta- 
lents, than to the dictates of their 
The third part of tlie pn pre: 
pared for the notables having now 
been ſufficiently diſcuſſed, it became 
time to introduce the remaining di- 
viſion, That this might be done 
with the greater ſolemnity, wluch 
ſeems now to have been regarded as 
coincident with dignity and demon- 
ſtration, it was brought forward by 
the king in perſon, who for that 
purpoſe went down to the aſſembly of 
notableson the twenty-third of April. 

The ſpeech of the ſovereign upon 
this occaſion n with a retroſpect 
to the ſubjects of the former diviſions, 
He declared his intention, in confor- 
mity with their repreſentations, to 
— 2 to the two firſt orders of 
the ſtate that precedency in the pro- 
vincial aſſemblies, which they had 
been accuſtomed to enjoy in all ſimi- 
lar cafes. He expreſſed himſelf ſatiſ- 
hed with the readineſs which the 
biſhops and archbiſhops had ex- 
preſſed to contribute their ſhare to 
defray the public expences; and con- 
{ſented to liſten to their repreſenta- 
tions reſpecting the form of doing 
it, and the means to be adopted fot 
the liquidationof their corporate debt. 
He would examine the ſuggeſtions 
of the aflembly reſpecting the ga- 
helle, and ſhould efteem hi 
happy when he ſhould be able to 
boliſh the very name of ſo diſaſtrous 
an impoſt. 

With regard to the meaſures to be 
farther propoſed, the king obſerv- 
ed, that he had not attempted to 
conceal the alarming difference be- 
tween the receipt of government and 
its expenditure, and that the papers 
de had directed to be laid before the 
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aſſembly would ſufficiently demon- 
ſtrate its reality, He was firmly re- 
ſolved to adopt the molt efficacious 
meaſures to annihilate the exiſtin 
deficit, and to p event its rene 
at any future period. He knew, that 
one of the moſt deſirable meaſures 
for that purpoſe was the practice of 
economy; and he had meditated 
certain reforms in the expenditure, 
which were calculated to produce an 
immediate ſaving of 1,250,000/. He 
alſo propoſed to adopt a new tas in 
the mode of a itamp duty, and to in- 
troduce a ſyſtem proper to encounter 
the difficulties of the redemptions of 
capital at fixed periods, which had 
been made the condition of certain 
loans. But the effect of theſe united 
meaſures would be inadequate to the 
emergency. The king would there- 
fore be obliged to have recourſe to a 
meaſure more painful to him than 
all the reſt, that of augmenting the 
amount of the impoſt upon land; but 
of the quantity of this augmentation 
he was unable to judge, till the ſum 
of the deficit remaining after the ap- 
lication of the other remedies had 
— aſcertained. He concluded with 
an earneſt recommendation of cele- 
rity, To them was committed the 
glory of France, and they were call- 
ed upon to diſplay the adrantage he 
poſſeſſed in governing a nation, whoſe 
reſources, hke their love far their 
kings, were inexhauſtible. | 
The ſpeech of the king was fol- 
lowed by that of, the keeper - of the 
ſeals. He obſerved; that, when the 
ſovereign had called them together 
to conſult them reſpecting the means 
of repreſling financial abuſes, of re- 
medying the conſequent evils, and 
relieving the people, they were not 
and could not have been informed of 
the true ſtate of affairs. They had 
done therefore what they ought 
to have done; prepoſed doubts, 
4 ſtarted 


upon them to finiſ the 
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ſtartæd okjections, called for eluci- 
dations, and from animated diſcuſ- 
fion ſtruck out uſeful truth, They 
would have betrayed at once their 
own honour and his majeſty's inten- 
tions, if in ſuch circumſtances they 
had not exhibited that gerierous cou- 
rage, which is equally charactetiſtic 
of the faithful ſubje& and the patri- 
otic citizen, The king had expect- 
ed from them zeal and loyalty, and 
he had not been diſappointed. It 
was at length however incumbent 
great pro. 
ject which the ſovereign had deli- 
neated, and to carry into a& thoſe 
emotions of gratitude with which 
they could not fail to be impreſſed, 
he controller - general now 
proceeded to communicate to them 


the memorials of the fourth diviſion. 


We have already obſetved; that the 
object of this diviſion was to connect 
the projected reforms with the melio- 
ration of the finances, and to parti- 
culariſe the ſchemes of economy, re- 
gulation, and credit, that might de- 
rive from or be connected with them. 
They now came before the aſſembly 
in a mutilated ſtate: The preeari- 
ous adminiſtration that fat at the 
helm of affairs were unwilling to un- 
dertake too much. Accordingly, 


only two memorials, that were con- 


ceived to be moſt immediately neceſſa- 
ry, were brought forward; the firſt 
upon the fubje& of the ſtamp duty, 
and the ſecond of the redemption 
at fixed periods of the exiſting 
127% ſtamp d 

he duty was recommend- 
ed by the — My but fallacious 
argument, that upon the preſent ſyſ- 
tem of taxation many opulent per- 
ſons, but whoſe property was not 


Kfted in land, eſeaped from the other 


modes of contributing to the national 
revenue. Stamp duties however of 
a eartain kind, were not unknown to 


the finances of France. In many 


provinces of that kingdom deeds and 


conveyances of „ as well az 
the different oo , and deci- 
ſions of the courts of judicature, had 
been ſubje& to an impoſition of this 
fort for more than a century. It 
was now propoſed as a preliminary 
ſtep, in conformity to the ideas of 
equaliſatiom that pervaded the pro- 
ject of Mr. de Calonne, to extend 
the exiſting tax to every part of the 
kingdom, — however to the 
provinces that had been hitherto ex- 
_— a compenſation upon the 
taille or ſome ſimilar tax, in order 
that no new burthen might ariſe 
from this regulation. It was farther 
intended to extend the flamp duties 
to every object that is probably ſub- 
jet to them in any part of Europe; 
commiſſions, brevets, preſentations, 
letters of nobility, of naturaliſation, 
pardons, paſſports, news- papers, peri- 
odical publications, certificates, go- 
vernment ſtock, lottery tickets, de- 
putations, policies, bills of exchange, 
receipts; engravings, cards, and dice. 
It was evert declared neceſſary to ſub- 
jeR all certificates and bills of a prior 
date to the ſtamp office, before they 
could be produced in evidence in a 
court of juſtice, 

In the ſecond memorial it was ob- 
ſerved, that the well-founded deſire 
of giving to the public loans a mort 
rapid fuceeſs, had, particularly ſince 
the yer 1776 [at which period Mr. 
Necker had ſucceeded to the admi- 
niſtration}, ſuggeſted the method of 
engaging vernment to an aſſigned 
a peedy period of redemption. 
The eaſe of the moment had been the 
principal inducement to this expedi- 
eat. The embarraſſment had not then 
been recollected, whieh, falling with 
accumulating and concentrated force 
upon a ſubſequent period, now ren- 
dered a powerful and immediate — 

medy 


1,375 


ight either be found in a direct 

m of taxation, in a mixed ſyſtem 
f taxation and ſucceſſive loans, or 
n loans __ The laſt method 


vas preferr ſucceſſive loans 
of 2,080,c00/, four years; 
1,660,000/. per annum for the fifth 


ndſixth; 1,460,000/. forthe ſeventh; 
,ocol.per annum for the eighth, 
inth, and tenth ; and 1,000,0001, 


per annum for the fifteen following 


ears, the redemption of theſe loans 


to be diſtributed through a period of 


teen years reſpectively, it was con- 


ceived, that not only the deficit 
would be immediately lightened to 
the amount of 2,080,000 J, but that 


the operation of theſe loans combining 
with the propoſed reforms, the Ramp 
duty, and the equaliſation of the 
land>tax, all apprehenſion of financial 
embarraſſment would be ſuperſeded. 
The notables, as they proceeded 
in their labours, advanced 1a their 
pretenſions. It had been the origi- 
nal intention of government, without 
communicating to them legiſlative 
powers, or furniſhing them with ori- 
ginal documents, to obtain their ap- 
probation of certain meafures, and 
overawe with their fupport the re- 
hitance of the parliaments. This 
was deemed to be practicable, pro- 
rided the meaſures ſuggeſted were 
incontrovertibly equitable in their 
own nature, and they were aſſured 
of the extent of the emergency 
under the venerable ſanction of the 
word of the ſovereign; But they 
preſently over-ſtepped the limits that 
had been marked out for them. The 
continuance of theirdeliberations, the 
ſacrifice of an eminent ſervant of go- 
vernment that had been evident] 
made at their ſhrine, gave them a fi 
lenſe of the importance of their func- 
tions. They now eagerly caught at 
the intimation of the ſovereigu re- 


Ay indiſpenſible. This remedy 
y indiſpet of Ea 
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papers which he: 
had directed to be laid before the 
aſſembly, and, among other obſerva- 
tions, it was remarked by one of the 
E in = — thanks ſor 
e ſpeech of the king, that a | 
ſpectus of the intended — 
reforms, and a circumſtantial detail 
of the annual receipt and expendi- 
ture, were indiſpenſibly neceſſary to 
enable them to judge whether any 
additional taxes were requiſite, to 
what amount it would be neceſſary to 
earry them, and to what period it 
would be deſirable to extend them. 
It was at this period, and on the 
firſt of May, that the archbiſhop of 
Toulouſe was called to the admini- 
tration, being appointed prefideat 
of the council of finances, This 
relate had hitherto appeared in the 
ight of the. moſt active member of 
the aſſembly of notables, or at leaſt 
as the member whoſe principles and 
views had been moſt cordially receiv» 
ed by the meeting in general. He 
ſeemed to have modelled his conduct 
upon the principles of political liber- 
ty, at leaſt as far as the preſent poſ- 
ture and ſentiments of the nation 
to admit. In his memorial 
tor the eſtabliſhment of a new coun» 
cil of finance, which is to be cons 
ſidered as comprehending a gene 
view of his public ſentiments, and 
which had its ſhare in occaſioning 
the diſgrace of Mr. de Calonne, he 
vehemently argues againſt the my, 
terious mode of adminiſtering the 
public revenue that at preſent pre- 
vailed, and cenſures the meaſure of 
convoking the notables, becauſe that 
aſſembly was wholly incompetent to 
the taſk of re- modelling the conſtitu- 
tion. Theſe doctrines however may 
probably be conſidered as partly ſug- 
geſted to him by motives of ambi- 
tion. He was long known to have 
aimed at raifing himſelf to be firit 
mi 


ing certain 
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miniſter of France; and it is not un- 
frequent, in characters that do not 
riſe to ſuperlative excellence, to be- 
hold the ſame man the ardent cham- 
pion of liberty while in a private ſta- 
tion, and the — — 
nny when the tyrant has choſen 
im 7 the medium of delegated 
r. It is however to be preſum- 

ed, that the archbiſhop was one of 
the firſt men among our Gallic _ 
bours that recommended himſelf to 
office by the adoption of republican 
ſentiments ; and it is to be regard- 
ed as no equivocal ſymptom of 
the revolution that had taken place 
in the political prepoſſeſſions of his 
countrymen. It was on the follow- 
ing day that Mr. de Fourqueux re- 


ſigned the office of controller-ge- 


neral, and Mr. de Villedeuil was ap- 
pointed to ſucceed him. 

It was on the ſecond day after the 
promotion of the archbiſhop had been 
declared, that the accounts of the 
receipt and expenditure of the years 
1785 and 1786 were communicated 
to the notables. They were ſpee- 
dily followed by an explanatory zc- 
count of the retrenchments and re- 
forms intended to be introduced in- 
to the civil liſt, which were now car- 
ried to the amount of 1,660,000/. per 
annum. 'Theſe proceedings appear to 
have been thought to afford a favour- 
able opportunity for introducing a 
ſmall loan of 2 50,000/, which was at 
this time neceſlary to anſwer the un- 
avoidable demands of government. 
The edict for raiſingthis ſum, through 
the medium of life-annuities, was 
regiſtered without difficulty by the 


parliament of Paris, on the ſeventh 


of May, the ſame day upon which 


the paper of retrenchments was com- 
municated to the notables. The de- 
lay in this latter inſtance was proba- 


bly intended by the archbiſhop, as a 


fort of accommodation to the pride 


and lofty — — of the juridical 3 
corps. e papers of revenue com- 
municated to the notables were not |! 

— to be copied by the mem- | 
of that aſſembly. * 
The preamble to the loan, and the 
declaration to the notables, conſiſted BP 
of ideas fimflar to each other. The BP! 
king promiſed himſelf to be able ton 
carry the ſavings at leaſt to the ſpe- . 
cified amount. He could have wiſh- P 
ed to extend his views {till farther, * 
but he would have been unwilling to WF © 
excite expectations that he was not WF ® 
certain to fulfil, If a ſtill ſeverer WWF ® 
economy could be introduced, its WF 
effects ſhould be religiouſly preſerr- t 


ed for the general alleviation of the e 
es peo 


burthens ple. The re- 
trenchments, that were perſonal to Ml © 
himſelf and his family, would always Wh © 
be thoſe that were leaſt painful to his t 
feelings, and that he ſhould have the Wh © 


_ greateſt — to execute. The f 


deficit o —— year, it was ſaid, 
had been diſcovered by the notables 


to amount to $3,500,000/, and they 


had been of opinion with himſelt, WW “ 
that it was neceſſary to provide fo: : 
its extinction through the medium 
of ſucceſſive loans, 15 making the: 
loans the king declared his reſolutiot 
to mortgage to their holders a.cct- 
tain portion of the public revenue, 
which ſhould be extinguiſhed as they 
were diminiſhed, and thus gradual!y 
converted to the relief of the nation 
at large. 

The adminiftration of the arch- 10 


biſhop appeared to commence with a d 
ſufficient degree of popularity and t] 
eclat. The declaration of retrench- 0 
ments was received by the notable: a 
with the moſt unbounded expreſſion: : 


of gratitude. They applauded the 


king upon the height to which his F 


paternal feelings for his people had 
ſoared, and declared that 2 5 


could do juſtice to the ſeatiment: 


with d. 


Com- 
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ith which they were pervaded in 
he peruſal. It was about the ſame 
ime that they ſuggeſted to the kin 

he propriety of appointing an eff 
ient council of finances, that ſhould 


Wpoſſeſs an unlimited check upon the 


principal miniſter of revenue ; but, 
not to mention that they derived 
this idea from the ſuggeſtions of the 
preſent miniſter, it was alſo qualified 
with many invectives againſt the in- 
conſiſteney and perfidy of the mi- 
niſterial ſyſtem of Mr. de Calonne, 
and with an expreſs remark, that, 
whatever confidence they owed to 
the choice of the ſovereign in this 
critical period, the fewer precautions 
they had to employ againſt the per- 
ſon of the miniſter, the more judi- 
cious would it be to guard againſt 
the imperfections of his office, and 
to protect him from the injurious in- 
fudace of indiſcreet ſolicitations, 
The archbiſhop made his firlt per- 
ſonal appearance in the aſſembly of 
notables, in the character of miniſter, 
on the ninth of May. Upon this oc- 
cafion he entered into a detail of 
many of the _— of the propoſed 
retrenchment. It extended with con- 
kderable ſeverity through the various 
departments of the royal houſholds ; 
it included the ſale of the caſtles of 
Choiſi, la Meute, Madrid, Vincennes, 
and Blois; and it profeſſed to reduce 
the penſion liſt to the annual amount 
of 750, oo J. Upon this and other 
ſubjects, connected with the fourth 


.divifion, the notables communicated 


their ſentiments to the king, by a 
committee of their body, four days 
after the miniſterial * But, 
though ſo ſmall a period of time 
had elapſed, we can ſcarcely avoid 
3 in their language ſome re- 
axation of the miniſterial and court- 
ly ſtyle they had lately adopted. 
They particularly fixed their at- 
te etion upon the deſired publicity af 


the national revenue. They inſiſted 
upon the neceſſity of paſſing all ac- 
counts at the treaſury once every ſix 
months, and of communicating them 
to the public once a year. This 
would be found the only effectual 
expedient for bridling the miniſter 
of finance, for giving ſecurity to 
the public creditor, and for protectin 
the ſubject againſt the intruſion of 
arbitrary burthens. They added, 
that it was of the utmoſt importance, 
that pecuniary douceurs ſhould not 
be granted but at the winding up of 
the accounts of the year, that no 
loan ſhould ever be extended or ex- 
ceeded, and that the operations of 
the caiſſe d'amortiſſement, and the 
general eſtimates for each enſuing 
year, ſhould be ſubmitted to the in- 
ſpection and reviſal of the projected 
council of ſinances. 

The anſwer of the king was de- 
livered to the different bureaux on 
the following day. He felt a con- 
ſiderable ſatisfaction in obſerving, 
that there was ſcarcely any ex 
dient ſuggeſted to him by the aſ- 
ſembly that he had not himſelf al- 
ready adopted. He would take into 
conſideration their views reſpecting 
the eſtabliſhment of a council of 
finances, but the conſtitution of ſuch 
a council required mature conſidera- 
tion. He had determined to publiſh 
an account of the national receipt 
and expenditure, examined and ap- 
proved by ſuch a council, at leaſt 
onceinthree years, and would conſider 
whether ſuch a meaſure could with 
propriety be introduced more fre- 
quently, He was alſo diſpoſed, in 
addition to the propoſed reduction of 
the penſion liſt, regularly to make 

ublic the penſions and douceurs he 
thould beſtow, and he was perſuaded 
this publication would be an addi- 
tional favour to thoſe who were 
thought worthy of national _ 
u 
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On the fifteenth of May, the arch- 
bilbop of Toulouſe went down to 
the aſſembly, to preſent to them 
fuch remaining objects as might be 
proper for th&r diſcuſſion, and to 
urge them to a ſpeedy conclufion of 
fuch deliberations as remained yet 
unfiniſhed. With reſpect to the 

nd conſideration of the deficit, 
he repreſented the retrenchments as 
one of the moſt conſiderable means 
for removing it: but, however ri- 
gorouſly they were extended, they 
were fil inſufficent. The kin 
therefore found it neceſſary, thou f 
with the extremeſt regret, and as bis 
laſt reſource, to have recourſe to 
farther impoſitions. The articles of 
this ſort ſuggeſted by the archbiſhop 
of Toulout: were, the ſtamp duty, 
with a rate ſomewhat more extended 
than that which had been firſt pro- 
poſed ; an increaſe of the capitation 


- upon houſes ; and a modification of 


the impòt territorial, by which it 
ſhould be made toproduce 1,041,000. 
per annum more than the exiſting 


W 

e bureaux immediately pro- 
ceeded to take theſe propoſals into 
conſideration, and preſented a fort of 
abridgment of their different deli- 
berations in their reſolutions of the 
nineteenth of May. They complain- 
ed, that the articles of receipt and ex- 
penditure which had been laid before 
them were incorrect, and contra- 
dicted each other. Nothing, the 
obſerved, could be more aal 
than, after a lapſe of four years of 
peace, to impoſe new taxes upon the 
nation to the amount of 2, 83, oo]. 
per annum. It was neceſſary, in the 
firſt place, to attempt to remove the 
deficit by ſaving and economy; but, if 
this method were too tedious for the 
emergency, they muſt wholly refer 
the queſtion of taxation to the pru- 
dence and diſcretion of the — 


reign. It was not within their pow. | 


ers either to propoſe different taxes, | 


or to adopt and ſanction thoſe which | 


l 


"7 


had been propoſed, The land-tax 


in particular they profeſſed to have no 
authority to vote; at the ſame time 
ng, that, if it took place, 
it ſemed jul that the privileged Þ 
d 


acknowledgi 


bodies ſhould not be exempted fron 
the contribution, But they recom- 
mended, that the name of vingtitmes 
ſhould ſtill be preſerved, to pre- 
vent the quota of each individual 
from being raiſed, and to hinder the 
tax, now changed into a different 
form, from returning again in its 
own, while its ſubſtitute ſhould at 
the ſame time continue to exiſt, 
They were of opinion, that the city 
of Paris, the great increaſe of whoſe 

pulation was ſo injurious to the 
Lingdom at large, ſhould be more 
heavily taxed than the labouring ruſ- 
tic. They however rejected the ca- 
pitation upon houſes, as ſubject to 
too great inconveniences. The ſtamp 


duty appeared the leaſt burthenſome, 
and it was perhaps deſirable to raiſe 


it to a ſtill greater amount in alle- 
viation of the other taxes, provided 
it were impoſed only upon objects 
the moſt capable to bear it. 

With — ect to the provincial 
aſſemblies, they intreated the king to 
eſtabliſh them, as he had promiſed 
te do, in the manner recommended 
by the notables. They wiſhed to 
ſee the propoſed retrenchments pre- 
ciſely marked out, and even carried 
into execution prior to the period 
of their ſeparation. Laſtly, they 
recurred to the ſteps which they 
deemed moſt efficacious for prevent- 
ing the :e-appearance of the preſent 
diſorders in any future period. They 


recommended the abolition of all 
ſubordinate treaſurles; they ſeverely 
condemned the practice of anticipa- 


tions, at a time when the * 
who 


Pov. i ho were accuſtomed to an eighteen 


taxes, months credit, had large ſums of the 
which public money in their hands. They 
d-tax if repeated their recommendation of 
ve no n efficient council of finances; aud 
time ¶urged an annual publication of the 
lace, ¶ accounts of government, in prefe- 
leged {rence to a triennial one, which they 
from profeſſed to be apprehenſive would 
com- ¶ be found a nugatory meaſure. 
Emes Beſide theſe —— imme- 
Pre. ¶ diately relative to the ſubject of their 
idual meeting, a motion was about this 
r the ¶ time offered to one of the bureaux 
erent by the duke de Rochefoucault, 
n its ¶ tending to the melioration of the 
d at ſtate of the French proteſtants, and 
xiſt, the reform af the ſyſtem of criminal 
city law; but the motion was rejected. 
hoſe WF A propoſition by the marquis de la 
the Fayette to one of the other bureaux 
nore ¶ was more favourablyreceived, they 
rul- ¶ having reſolved, at his inſtigation, to 
| Ca» OG the king to grant a civil eſta- 
t to bliſhment to the proteſtants of the 
imp kingdom. 
me, he notables having now, anſwer- 
aiſe Ned, as far as they could be induced to 
lle. anſwer, the purpoſes for which they 
ded WF had been aſſembled by government, 
ects ¶ were diſſolved by the I on 
; the twenty-fifth of May. In his 
clal ſpeech, upon this occaſion, he com- 
to mended their exertions, and parti- 
led Wi cularly. thanked them for ry 
Jed prepared the meaſure, which he ſo 
to ¶ ardently, deſired, of producing a le- 
re. vel between the receipt and the ex- 
jed penditure, They had aſcertained 
od the exiſtence and amount of the defi- 
ey If cit, given authenticity to the pro- 
ey noſed retrenchments and reforms, 
at- and recogniſed the neceſſity of im- 
nt I poſing ſuch additional taxes as the 
ey I circumſtances might require. 
all WW The aſſembly was alſo addreſſed 
ly WW by the keeper of the ſeals, and the 


archbiſhop of Toulouſe, preſident of 
the council of finances, The latter 
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of theſe entered into a copious re» 
view of the tranſactions of the nota- 
bles. Upon the ſubject of provin- 
cial aſſemblies, he condemned the 
levelling principles that had been in - 
troduced by Mr. de Calonne. He 
congratulated the aſſembly upon their 
mag nanimous ſuperiority to the idea 
of an intereſt in particular orders ſex 
te from the intereſt of the 
whole. They had admitted that all 
exemptions in taxation were to be 
regarded as the miſchievous remains 
of feudality and villanage, and 
ought to be aboliſhed. On the 
other hand, the king and the nation 
were far from wiſhing to annihilate 
the privileges and diſtinctions of 
rank, and aiming at a vain equality 
that was incompatible with the mo- 
narchy. The three orders of the 
ſtate ought undoubtedly to have 
their repreſentatives in the provin« 
cial aſſemblies, and precedency 
ought conſtantly to be attributed to 
elevation of rank, The clergy and 
the gobleſſe had generouſly contented 
to unite their intereſts, and of con- 
ſequence the third eſtate would be 
allowed as many repreſentatives as 
the other two taken together. The 
king was reſolved to give ſubſtance 
and efficiency 10 this proviſion, by 
direQing that the yoices ſhould be 
collected not in ſeparate diviſions, 
but as from the members of one ge- 
neral aſſembly. The teſt bene- 
fit might alſo be expected from the 
other meaſures ſanctioned by the no- 
tables, the abolition of the corvee, 
and the freedom of the commerce 
of grain. The removal of the bar- 
riers and internal taxation between 
rovince and province would be 
Hand a moſt eſſential change. It 
had been thought that this could 
not be effected, conſiſtently with the 
reſervation, in any form, of the im- 
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idea of its total annihilation had 
been firlt ſuggeſted to the aſſembly 
by monſieur, brother of the king. 
It has been eagerly adopted by them, 
and had given riſe to a hope in the 
royal mind, which it would be the 
greateft happineſs of his life to be 
enabled to fulfil. 
A farther ineſtimable benefit, ſaid 
the archbiſhop, that had reſulted 
from the labours of the aſſembly, was 
the aſcertaining the amount of the 
deficit. Different bureaux had in- 
_ deed varied in their reſults upon this 
| head; he ſhould take the average of 
their different computations, which 
was Sooo Out of this ſum 
which it was neceſſary to, ſupply, 

2,080,000. were only of temporary 
demand for the redemption of loans, 

. which by the conditions of the con- 

tract had been made redeemable at 

fixed periods, and theſe would be 

. diſcharged by the intervention of 

new loans in a diminiſhing ſeries, 


The retrenchments inthe royal houſ- 


hold would produce a farther, dimi- 
nution of 1,660,000/4; and the re- 
maining ſum of 2, 080, oool. would 
be to be raiſed by new taxes. Upon 
the choice of theſe taxes, the no- 
tables had declined to decide. The 
+king would govern himſelf in his 
. own determination, by every conſi- 
dation that the welfare of his peo- 
We could ſuggeſt to him. If it were 

ound neceſſary immediately to aug- 
ment the public revenue, he would 
not however carry the taxes to the 
extent which might now ſeem to 
be neceſfary, till he had publiſhed an 
- accurate detail of the receipt and 
- expenditure, which, if poſſible, 
. ſhould appear at the cloſe of the 
preſent year, This detail ſhould 
undergo a previous diſcuſſon in the 
- new council of finances which the 
king intended to inſtitute, The 


loaus, the taxes, 1 all the great 


the annual publication of the mf 


operations of finance, ſhould be co 
certed under their inſpection. I: 
this council the annual diſtribution q 
the public revenue among the di 
ferent departments of governmenſ# 
ſhould be made; and, by that inſt 
tution, the publicity of its reſult 


tional debt and the funds appropriat- 
ed to its diſcharge, and the otheſf 
precautions that had been adopted, 
the king - hoped to ſecure himſch 
from the influence of mifrepreſentz 
tion and miſtake. In fine, the pr: 
ſent criſis would become the epoch; 
of a new ſplendour to the French 
monarchy. Many burthenſome an 
injurious inſtitutions were upon th: 
eve of being aboliſhed ; the natio: 
would derive à new principle of lik 
from the provincial "Memblies, th 
ublic adminiſtration would be free! 
2 its embarraſſments, and woul! 
proceed with ſyſtem and publicity 
to the purſuit of the national welfar 
The ſpeech of the preſident « 
the finances was immediately follow: 
ed by ſhort harangues from monſieu, 
the king's brother, as the organ © 
the nobleſſe; from the archbiſhop « 
Narbonne; the reſpective firſt prel- 
dents of the parliament, the chan 
ber of accounts and the court d 
aids; the ſpeaker of the clergy a 
the province of Burgundy; the lie- 
tenant civil; and the prevot de 
marchands, or- chief magiſtrate 0! 
Paris; all addreſſed to the king, a. 
filled with the language of comp": 
ment and .congratulation, By tit 
prevot des — in particular, i 
was obſerved, that Louis the Su. 
teenth would have been the exempl# 
and model upon which Henry tit 
Fourth would have formed himſcl 
if the partial deſtiny of the preſen! 
. of Frenchmen had not 2 
erved him to complete their happ- 


nels. 
Such 
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Buch were the tranſactions of this 
memorable and intereſting aſſemblyof 
notables, the firſt aſſembly poſſelug 
even the pretence of repreſenting the 
French nation that they had ſeen for 
more than one hundred and fifty 
years. - If, while we enquire into 
the merits of their proceedings, we 
compare them with the purpoſes for 
which they had been aſſembled by 
government, we ſhall not - beſtow 
— them conſiderable applauſe. 

hey indeed countenanced, and 
ſeemed to give ſtability, under cer- 
tain reſtrictions, to many beneficial 
projects. But theſe projects are 
ſcarcely to be regarded as other 
than ſubordinate, in the conſideration 
of government, to the required level 
between the revenne and the ex- 
— In the mean time, by 

e pertinacious refuſal of the no- 
tables to give the ſanction of their 
authority to what was repreſented 
by Mr. de Calonne as an indirect 
mode of increaſiag the revenue, and 
was treated by his fucceſſors as avow- 
ed taxation, they rather increaſed 
than diminiſhed the difficulties of 
adminiſtration. Miniſters expected 
to overbear the ſtubbornneſs of the 
parliaments by the authority of the 
notables. Inſtead of this, the he- 
ſitation, the ſilence of the notables, 
an aſſembly undoubtedly of infinitely 
greater dignity and weight than any 
of the courts of law, ſeemed to au- 
thoriſe-their reſiſtance, while the fa- 
miliar ſpectacle of a ſort of national 


aſſembly, however imperfect in its 


conſtitution, gave to the people a 
ſyſtem of political feelings by no 
means favourable to rhe tranquillty 
of adminiſtration, 

If, on the other hand, in eſtimat - 
ing the merit of the notables of 
1787, we recollect the benefits that 
have flowed in copious ſtreams from 


their Jahours to the nation at large, 
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they will ever be remembered by us 
with the . yeneration., e 
projects they adopted of provincial 
aſſemblies, the abolition of the cor- 


ve, a free corn trade, an unreſtram- 


ed commerce between the provinces 
of the kingdom, are fraught with a 
thonſand benefits of proſpe- 
rity, and virtue. But t Grit of 
citizenſhip that they diffuſed Crna 
the kingdom was of ineftimable im- 
portance. It was in their aſſembly 
that the name of the ſtates- general 
was firſt pronounced, It was there 
that Frenchmen conceived the prac- 
ticability of becoming free. By 
their abſolute refuſal to tax their 
fellow-citizens, they rendered the 
meeting of a general repreſentative 
aſſembly indiſpenſible. The ideas 
that the intellectual heroes of France, 
a Rouſſeau, an Helvetius, and a 
Raynal, had conceived, that at the 
moment- they. publiſhed them t 
deſpaired to fee effeftually ado 

and that ſeemed hitherts to have 
mained altogether barren, were fer- 
tiliſed at once. From hence we are 
to date a long ſeries of years, in 


which France and the -whole human 
race are to enter into poſſeſſion of 


their libertics, when the ideas of 


juſtice and truth, of intellectual in- 


dependence and everlaſting improve. 
ment, are no longer to remain buried 
in the duſt and obſcurity of the elo- 
ſet, or to be brought forth at diſtant 
intervals to be viewed with aſtoniſh- 
ment, indignation, and contempt, 
but to be univerſally received, fami- 
liar as the light of day, and general 
as the air we breathe. 

It is however rather from the mo- 
tives by which men are influenced, 
than from the canſequences which 
they often unintentionally produce, 
that we 1 90 eſtimate — — 
Upon this ſyſtem our judgment 
the virtues of thus aſſembly will be. 

| come 


* 
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come moderate, neither wholly 
darkened with imbecility and vice, 


nur elevated to the dignity of he- 
raiſm. They ſeem entitled to the 
praiſe ot diligence and induſtry: 
N had a ſincere intention to con- 
ſer ſome benefits upon their coun- 
try; but they were too deeply an- 

xious to perpetuate their privileges 


and exeluſive diſtinctions, to deſerve 
all active interference with the buſ - 
neſs of revenue, by what right did 
they call for the documents? To 
theſe conſiderations it is to be added, 
that they evidently diſplayed before 
their. ſeparation that ſelf · intereſted 
eſprit de corps, by which every com- 
bination of men ſceks to perpetuate 


- the name of patriots. It will pro- 
- bably be claſſed among their imper- 
fections by impartial poſterity, that 
they perſecuted with ſuch unrelent- 
. ee Mr. de Calante. 
Poſterity will judge between their 
: hero; Mr. Necker, and the object 
e their bitter invectives. Mean- 
- white one half of their 
oppoſition to the plans ſuggeſted to 
them, one half of the conſequences 


they produced in reducing the om- 
a greater ſolegiſm to politics or to 


mpotence of the monarchy, is to be 
aſeribed to their perſonal averſion to 
the miniſter, The conduct they 
purſued upon the ſubject of taxation 
was perhaps the very happieſt in its 
ultimate effects that they could have 
adopted: beit it will ſcarcely be 
ſuſpected to have been founded in 


rtinacious 


ſeemed to be the inevitable conſe. 
of of their claim? If they were 


object of their long conteft with 20. { 
miniſtration reſpecting the produc Þ 
tion of documents, a conteſt » | 


which theyggnally proved various! Þ 
If they N Juſt claim to thefe do- 


cuments, why refuſe that deciſion 
upon the taxes ſed, which 


om the firſt determined to refute 


its awn exiſtence, They demanded 
to be permitted to fit till certain 
beneficral plans were adequately car 
ried into execution, Could there be 


right reaſon, than for a body of 


men, who expreſely diſclaimed all 


deliberative and legiflative autho- 
rity, at the ſame time to endeavor: 


to conſtitute themſelves the overſecr: 
of government and ſafeguards af th; 


any regular ſyſtem. What was the 


people 


4? 


— 
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6 — of Finances. Stamp Duty. Condud of the Parliament of Pari 


Demand for the States-General. Land Tax. Bed of 


Fuſtice,  Impearh- 


ment of Mr. de Calonne. Parliament baniſbed. Remonftrance of the ether 


ur fitnation in which the diſ- to them, all reſiſtance from an7 


folution of the notables left the 
government, was in the higheſt de- 
gree arduous, - It is probable that, 
if that afſembly had given an unani- 
mous and unqualified approbation 


to the projects that were ſubmitted 


other quarter would have been over. 
awed, and the monarchy would, for 
the prefent, have rather gained an 
acceſſion of | h, than been 
weakened by the difficulties it had 
been abliged te encounter. But the 

: cet. 
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event had been far otherwiſe, The 


notables had at molt only recogniſcd 
the emergency, and had expreſsly 
withheld their ſanctiov from the 
meaſures that were to ſupply it. 

The reſiſtance principally to be 
feared was on the part of the par- 
liaments ; for, whatever might have 
been the ſentiments of the nation at 
large, if they had not found a point 
of union, if there had not exiſted a 
power in the conſtitution, fitted to 
diſſeminate with weight and efficien- 
cy the prevailing principles, it muſt 
at leaſt have been by very ſlow de- 
grees that they could be expected to 
produce their effect. Tae parlia- 
ments were originally courts of law 
only; and, if the ambition of the 
Gallic princes of four preceding cen- 
turies had not moſt violently en- 
croached upon the liberties of their 
ſubjects, fach they muſt for ever 
have remained. France, like the o- 
ther kingdoms of modern Europe, 
had originally its ſtates general, who 
were accuſtomed to be conſulted up- 
on all great legiſlative queſtions, 
and without whote participation the 
prince could not regularly levy ſubſi- 
dies upon his people. The progreſs 
of liberty and civiliſation advanced 
by juſt degrees; and, as Simon Mont - 
tort gave birth to the houſe of com- 
mons in England in the year 1264, ſo 
in France the third eſtate was firſt 
ſummoned to the ſtates general by 
Philip the Fair in 1302. It was about 
the ſame time that the name of par- 
lament, which had been hitherto 
one of the denominations of this 
allembly, began to be excluſively at- 
tached to the cours de palais, or 
court of king's bench. 

As by the crooked policy of 
Charles the Wiſe and his ſucceſſors 
the ſtates general began gradually to 
all into diſuſe, it became neceſſary to 


provide the Kingdom with ſome * 
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parent ſubititute. The mind of man 
irreſiſtibly revolts from the notion 
of uncontrolable deſpotiſm; and no 
tyranny, however abſolute, could 
erer yet render itſelf permanent, 
without preſenting to its ſubjects a 
phantom of conſtitutional reſtraint. 
By the deſpots of France it was con- 
ceived, that a more impotent phantom 


could not be invented, than that of 


a parliamentary regiſter af the royal 
edicts. The parliamen s were merely 
courts of law, the organs and inſtru- 
ments of the executive power, ap- 
pointed and removable originally at 
the pleaſure of the crown. They 
were not the repreſentatives of the 
nation, they were not even an order 
in the ſtate, their deliberative power 
in the making of laws was what 
no political conſtitution could recog- 


niſe, and in its own nature ſeemed 


incliicient and nugatory. The ab- 
ſurdity of the claim was the 
very cauſe to which it was indebted 
for its eſtabliſhment, no adminiſtra- 
tion being, found cautious enough 
timely to guard againſt fo prepoſte- 
rous an eneroachmeut. ; 
The nation however ſeemed to che 
riſh the very ſhadow of liberty. The 
parliaments were a permanent corps; 
and from that circumſtance poſſeſſ- 
ed an advantage that can. never be 
combined with monarchical power. 
Equally capable at all times them- 
ſelves, they were able to improve to 
their own advantage the periods of 
weakneſs, ſuch as minorities in par- 
ticular, incident to royalty. Their ef- 
ficiency was alſo increaſed by inciden- 
tal circumſtances. The judicial places 
were by the diſtreſſes or avarice 
government gradually rendered ve- 
nal; and, when men had originally 
purchaſed their ſituations, it could 
not be juſt to diſmiſs them at the 
arbitrary will of the party of whom 


they were purchaſcd. Another conſe- 
quence 


. 
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quence of this regulation was, that 
conſpicuous ſituations in the parlia- 
ments were frequently filled by very 
young men, and the courts thus ob- 
tained the advantage of uniting the 
activity and ardour incident to that 
period with the experience and 
caution of maturer years. The ope- 
ration of theſe advantages was 
frequently viſible in the hiſtory of 
France. Their remonſtrances are of 
a date as diſtant as the reign of Lou- 
1s the Eleventh ; they gradually be- 
came more active, and of more per- 
ceptible influence ; they had parti- 
cularly appeared as a curb and re- 
ſtraint upon the adminiſtration of the 
laſt reign during a period of fifty 


years, till at length it was reſolved 


entirely to annihilate them; a reſo- 
lution that was carried into effe& in 
January 1771. At the commence- 
ment of the preſent reign in 1774, it 
was thought proper to begin with 
the popular meaſure of their reſtora- 
tion; and at this time their privi- 
leges, the offspring of innumerable 
encroachments, were limited and de- 
fined. 
The government of Louis the 
Sixteenth had proceeded with little 
interruption on their part, till about 
the middle of the adminiſtration of 
Mr. de Calonne. In the year 1785 
that miniſter wes involved in a vio- 
lent controverſy with the parliament 
of Bourdeaux, vpon a queſtion re- 
ſpecting the royal domains; and in 
the cloſe of that year the parlia- 
ment of Paris was with extreme dif- 
ficulty prevailed upon to regiſter the 
loan with which the accounts of the 
year were concluded. They remon- 
rated againſt ſuch a meaſure as 
highly prodigal, at a time when the 
war had already ceaſed near three 
years. Mr. de Calonne, who foreſaw 
that the ſituation of the finances 
would by no mcans permit this to be 


ability of the archbiſhop of Toulouſe, 


the laſt extraordinary pecuniary ope- | 
ration of government, conceived il 
himſelf obliged to have recourſe to 
a political expedient anſwerable to 
the emergency, and not to riſk the 
reputation of government by a re- 
newal of the ſtruggle with the ſu⸗ 

reme court of judicature. The nota- 

les were aſſembled: they parted 
without. doing what adminiſtration 
expected from them; and that ſitu- 
ation, which Mr. de Calonne feared 
to encounter, was deſtined to try the 


He had hitherto ventured only upon 
a petty loan of 250,000/. ; he wa 
now to enter upon the greater and 
more arduous buſineſs of taxation. 


The firſt ſtep adopted by admi- 


niſtration in purſuance of the plan nf 
they had now digeſted, was the eſta- vs 


bliſhment of the new council of fi- 
nances; and the regulation for that 45 
purpoſe is dated on the fifth of June, 
This meaſure appears to have been 


i { 
extremely popular, as it was ſup- WW" 
poſed that many profuſe and prodi- ry 
gal meaſures had at all times been e 
adopted by government, in conſe- oe 


quence of the irreſponfible manner 
in which the revenues were con- 
ducted, there exiſting no practical er 
check on the controller general, 
who, if he were able to prevail upon 
the mind of the king, might in the 
moſt covert manner diſpoſe of the 
public money. By the preſent re- 1 
gulation an efficient council of fi- 8 
nances was introduced, to conſiſt of 15 
the keeper of the ſeals, the preſident 1 
of the finances, the miniſters of 
ſtate, the controller general, and two 


counſellors. This council was to oy 
meet at leaſt once in every month; ry 
was to ſuperintend the loans, the re 
taxes, and all the principal oper BW 


tions of finance; was to exerciſe the Ga 
annual diſtribution of funds neceſ- 
ſary to the different 3 
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nd to prepare for the preſs an an- 
ual account, to be publiſhed in the 
month of December, of the reve- 


Wnues of the enſuing year. This 


egulation was accompanied with 
ertain ſuppreſſions of office and re- 
renchments in the departments ſub- 
ordinate to the controller general. 
It was alſo upon this occaſion that 
the duke de Nivernois, who had 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in ſeveral em- 
baſſics as well as in certain produc- 
tions of polite literature, and. Mr, 
de Maleſherbes, uncle to the keeper 
of the ſeals, and who had been cele- 
brated for his writings in favour of 
the civil eſtabliſhment of the proteſ- 
tants, were declared miniſters and 
counſellors of ſtate. 

It was reported that minifters had 
at this time conceived the project, 
which was in a future inſtance car- 
ried into execution, of a ſeance 
royale in the parliament of Paris, 
differing from a bed of juſtice, be- 
cauſe the members would in this 
caſe have freely been permitted in 
the preſence of the king to debate 
the meaſures they were called upon 
to regiſter, and becauſe a bed of 
juſtice has uſually been ſubſequent 
to the ditcuſhon of the laws and the 
remonſtrances of the courts, while 
the ſeance rbyale was intended to ac- 
company the introduction of the 
edicts, and to ſuperſede delay. It 
was conſidered as equally belongin 
to the nature of both theſe proceed- 
ings, to conclude with a peremptory 
—_ by the ſole authority of the 

ing. 

If this meaſure had been at all 
in contemplation, it was however 
for the preſent poſtponed. The 
characteriſtie of the adminiſtration 
of the archbiſhop of Toulouſe was 
reſolution and the want of ſyſtem ; 
and the conſequence of this feature 


vas, that men perceived he had 
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harſh meaſures in reſerve, and were 
not influenced by his expoſtulations, 
or were ſatisfied that he had not for- 
titude enough for a ſeries of ſeveri- 
ties, and therefore gave no attention 
to his threats. 

On the twelfth of June, the day 
ſaid to have been deſtined for the 
ſeance royale, four edits were ſent 
to the parliament of Paris to be re- 
giſtered, for eſtabliſhing the pro- 
vincial aſſemblies, for liberating the 
commerce of grain, for aboliſhin 
the corvee in kind, and for im of. 
ing the duty upon ſtamps. The 
three firſt of theſe were regiſtered, 
not without a conſiderable degree of 
diſcuſhon, upon the 3 
the twenty- fifth, and twenty- eighth 
days of June reſpe&ively, * 

The amp tax was deſtined to en- 
counter a greater degree of difficulty. 
The parliament was entirely filent 
reſpedling it till the ſixth of the fol- 
lowing month. They then voted an 
addrefs to the ſovereign, demanding 
the communication of ſuch docu- 
ments as ſhould enable them to judge 
of the neceſſity of introducing new 
taxes, and of the extent and ſolidity 
that were likely to be given to the 
promiſed retrenchments. The King, 
they obſerved, had engaged himſe 
with the concluſion of the year to 
publiſh the account of the receipt 
and expenditure ; but, if the people 
were entitled to information in the 
ſequel, the parliament had a claim 
to it previouſly to regiſtering the 
tax, as the very name of verifying 
the royal edits implied. 

This addreſs was by no means fa» 
vourably received by adminiſtration, 
The parliament enforced their de- 
mand by remarking, that that 
which they now required had al- 
ready been granted to the aſſembly 
of notables; but it was conceived 
by their antagoniſts, the par- 
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liaments and the notables ſtood upon 
a very different footing. The no- 
tables had neither a fixed character 
nor a permanent exiſtence. They 
were compoſed of perſons nomi- 
nated by the king, and called toge- 
ther upon particular emergencics at 
his 3 Extraordinary indul- 
gences might therefore be granted 
to them, without ſceming to involve 
the eſtabliſhment of general princi- 
ples which might one day be turned 
to the diſadvantage of the grantor. 
But the parliament was a permanent 
body. Its invaſions on the crown 
had already been attended with con- 
fiderable ſucceſs. If therefore the 
exiſting form of goverament were 
thought in any degree - worthy of 
defence, it ſhou!d ſeem neceſſary to 
have reſiſted the preſent demand. 

But if the exiſting form of go- 
vernment were to be abandoned, it. 
might be {till open for conſideration 
what form ſhould be ſubſtituted in 
its place, The demand of the par- 
liament was of no equivocal nature, 
They had ſixcd upon the molt valu- 
able prerogative incident to a nation». 
al allem 5, and whic „if once ſe- 
curely placed in their bauds, would 


to be, upon the moſt liberal princi- 
ples, the adverſary of the ambitious Þ 


prerogatives of the juridical corps. 


In the mean time the parliamert Þ 


perſiſted in its requiſition, They 
preſented on the fifteenth of July 
a ſecond addreſs, in which they ſtated 
that they were bound in a double 
capacity, being to their fellpy- 
ſubjects he organ of majeſty, and to 
majeſty the ſurety of his ſubje&s' 
loyalty and obedience. Thus called 
upon, they felt themſelves obliged 
to repcat their former requeſts ; and 
they intreated the king, * the ſide- 
lity they had ſworn to him, to 
grant him their confidence. They 
would. never abuſe it; it was necel- 
ſary for the good of his ſervice, and 
would ſecure the welfare of his pev- 
te ; in the ſovereigns of France the 
angnage of confidence had ever 
been Ye moſt ſucceſsful attraction 
to love andobedience. This addreſ- 
experienced the ſame fate as that 
which had preceded it. | 
It, vas however at this conjunc- 
ture that the parliament of Paris 
adopted a new line of conduct, 
which fixed upon them at once the 
attention of their country and of Eu- 


have amounted. to a ſurrender at . rope. The idea of aſſembling thc 


d ſeretion of the monarchical ſu - 
premacy. To cal, fer documents, 
add accounts, 0 inveſtigate through 
their aſliſtance the Ne and 
enquire into the conduct g mi- 
niſters, is the unalienable zight of 
the repreſentatives of a fret people, 
But the moſt fervent, advocate of 
freedom might be permitted to 
doubt, whether veſting this right in 
ſo limited an ariſtocracy as the par- 
liament of Paris, could poſſibly con- 
duce to the general welfare. It was 
. however Ittle likely,, that fuch a 
ceſſion ſno ld be adviſed under the 
adminiſtration of the archbiſhop of 


Toulouſe, who had, long prufeſſed 


{tates-general of the kingdom ha 
been obſcurely hinted at in the re- 
ſolutions of the notables, and bad 
formed a frequent topic of their 
diſcuſſions, This idea, new, inte- 
reſting, and ſublime, was calculated 
to attract the attention of certain 
young and enterpriſing minds in the 
juridical corps. Without nicely cal- 
culating the nature & ſuch a mes 
ſure, or the effects it might be ex. 
pected to produce, they {ubſtitutel 
fervour and enthufiaſm in the place 
of inveſtigation. The true founda- 
tion of political freedom had already 
been laid, It had been inſinuated 
by the moſt reſpectable 2 


inci- 
tious / 


mer.t 
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that the nation alone, aſſembled in 


its repreſentatives, had the right of 


taxation. Such an opinion, ſo 
authenticated, was not likely in the 
preſent enlightened ſtate of the hu- 
man mind to remain in. barrenneſs 
and inactivity. From the notables the 
flame had diffuſed itſelf with diffe- 
rent degrees of vehemeace in the 
public and the parliaments. Pre- 
viouſly to the period at which we 
are arrived, it had been repeatedly 
moved to ſupplicate the ſovereign 
to aſſemble the ſtates- generaĩ of the 
kingdom; and the propoſition, af- 
ter long debates, had in each in- 
ance been rejected by ſtill decreaſ- 
ing majoritiess The day; upon 
which this important vote was 
ultimately adopted, was the ſixteenth 
of july. 

It has ſufficiently appeared by the 
event, that, when the parliament of 
Paris declared themſelves in favour 
of a national aſſembly, they gave 
ae, . wound to the ambitious 
and uſi rping prerogatives which 
had long Ta 1 ob- 
ject of their purſuit. If they had 
been able ro reaſon with the cleva- 
tion of genuine philoſophers, and to 
ſe the event in the cauſes that pro- 
duced it, it is ſcarcely to be ſuppoſed 
that they would have been thus ea- 
ger to co-operate for their own de- 
truction, But they judged of the 
future by the paſt. They ſaw that 
the ſtates- general of France had fre- 
quently been aſſembled without 
adopting any one important mea- 
lure; and they hoped, that the 
erent in the preſent inſtance would 
te ſimilar, or that at leaft their 
plans Would rather tend to intro- 
duce ſome trifling reſtrictions upon 
the exifting government, than to 
fret an entire ſyſtem of liberty up- 
on its ruins. They ſimply voted, 
that „ a national aſſembly would be 
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neceſſary previouſly to the impoſition 
of a new tax ;” and they no doubt 
imagined, that the ſtates-general, 
who would owe their exiſtence to 
the parliamentary remonſtrances, 
would gratefully confine their dif- 
cuſſions within the limits that the 
parliaments preſcribed to them. At 
any rate new taxes could not fre- 
quently be neceſſary ; the ſtates- ge- 
neral that met to-day would at 
the cloſe of their meeting be ad- 
journed ſine die; and in the interval 


of their precarious ſeſſions buſineſs 


would ſpeedily returg into its old 
channel. 

It cannot be very hazardous to 
affirm, that thoſe members who 
were actuated by an excluſive and 
monopoliſing ſpirit, and theſe con- 
ſtituted a majority, felt no very 
anxious impatience to obtain what 
they very importunately demanded. 
But this is no uncommon exhibition 
of human character. Government 
treated them in the preſent inſtance 
with a greater degree of phlegm and 
moderation than they expected or 
deſired. If the taxes had been given 
up to their remonſtrances, they 
would have acquired no contemptible 
ſhare of popularity. If on the other 
hand the king ſhould have recourſe 
to a bed of juſtice, to a regiſter by 
compulſion, to arbitrary impriſon- 
ment and exile, they would appear 
to be ſuffering in the public cauſe, 
and would acquire the reputation of 
martyrs. But thus to leave them to 
themſelves was the molt cruel of all 
dilemmas. They could not ſtand ſtill ; 
they would hardly be willing to re- 
tract, Every moment in which no 
new incident occurred, tended to 
weaken their intereſt in the public 
opinion, Nor was this all ; the par- 
liamentary ſtruggles had never ob- 
tained more than a partial popula- 
rity; and, now that the minds of 
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men ſeemed to be awakening to the 
great fundamental queſtions of go- 
vernment, were likely to be leſs in- 
tereſting than before. To act their 
part with grace and eſſect, it was ne- 
ceſſary they ſhould adopt the paſ- 
ſions and predilections of their coun- 
trymen. They would, by this 
means, acquire the reputation of the 
utmoſt diſintereſtedneſs, without, as 
they appear to have conceived, 
riſking the loſs of any thing to 
which they were conſiderably at- 
tached. 

The remonſtrance of the parlia- 
ment deſcanted- with great ſeverity 
upon the late — — and, 
as the idea of remonſtrating had ori- 
ginated with the youngeſt and moſt 
adventurous members of the aſſem- 
bly, the compoſition was eve 
where fraught with falſe facts, and 
daring — groundleſs aſſertions. 
They began in the higheſt ſtyle of 
exaggeration. They remarked, that 
after tive years of peace, after an aug- 


mentation of revenue during the 


preſent reign to the amount of 
$409,008 J. it was ſcarcely to have 

een expected, that the name of tax 
ſhould have been pronounced by a 
beneficent ſovereign, but for the 
purpoſe of alleviating the burthens 
of the people. They alluded to the 
preamble of the loan of 1785, in 
which Mr. de Calonne had aſſerted, 
that the diſcharge of the arrears of 
the war was now nearly completed, 
and the reſources of France ap- 
— to a moſt proſperous 

ate. They ſpoke of the zeal 
which they had then fruitleſsly ex- 
erted to diſcloſe the embarraſſed and 
ruinous ſtate of the finances; and 
they repreſented all the misfortunes 
of France, as accruing from the 
king's choice of a miniſter, who 
ſeemed to 'be diſapproved by the 
voice of the public, that voice which 


can ſcarcely err, becauſe a multi- a 


tude of men can hardly receive an 


impreſſion contrary to the truth. 


he remonſtrance farther ex- 


preſſed great anxiety reſpecting the 
eee Such pro- 
jects were too apt to prove falla- 
cious. Men applauded them loudly 
in the groſs, and oppoſed them in 
the detail. Perhaps the deſign was 
already in part undermined; per- 
haps the men upon whom the reform 
preſſed the moſt ſeverely, had al- 
ready excited doubts reſpecting its 
extent or its duration. Sure they 
were, that, if the king had- ſooner 
underſtood the real fituation of the 
finances, he would not have per- 
mitted the prodigality of a recent 
period, immenſe buildings, exten- 
ſive purchaſes, ſcandalous liberali- 
ties, and, above all, the palace 
which had lately been erected for 
the clerks of the revenue. They 
had no doubt, that, if an impartial 
ſcrutiny were exerted, the retorms, 
inſtead of amounting to 1,660,000 /, 
might eaſily be raiſed to double that 
ſum per annum. 

They proceeded to ſpeak of the 
ſtamp tax, which had been approved 
by the aſſembly of notables, in the 
ſevereſt terms. It was more dan- 

erous than the exploded gabelle. 

he gabelle only opened a door to 
fraud and deception ; the ſtamp tax 
oppreſſed the nation through the 
medium of erroneous judgment. 
The minuteſt accuracy could ſcarce- 
ly be ſufficient to diſtinguiſh among 
the vaſt variety of ſtamps; men 
would daily, nay hourly, be expoſcd 
to puniſhment for an unintentional 
error; and the baſis of civil policy 
would be undermined by their not 
daring to produce in a court of 
juſtice the moſt authentic vouchers, 
becauſe they were not written upon 


ſtamped paper. The tax was 3 
bad 


| 
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dad one, becauſe its nature rendered 
it ſuſceptible of a gradual and un- 
perceived augmentation at the arbi- 
trary pleaſure of government ; and 
it was worſe, becauſe, providing as 
it profeſſed to do for a temporary 
neceſſity, it was unlimited in its du- 
ration, 

They now came to the point 
which formed the diſtinguiſhing 
ſubject of the remonſtrance. They 
alluded to the taxes that were intro- 
duced at the cloſe of the reign of 
Louis the Fourteenth. They were 
intended to continue only for a ſhort 
period, and the calamities of the 
ſtate appeared not to admit of de- 
lay. Otherwiſe the parhament of 
the day would have ſaid to that great 
monarch, ** The nation alone aſ- 
ſembled in the ſtates-general can 

ire to a permanent tax the requi- 
ite ſanction ; your parliament can- 
not ſupply this conſent, and can till 
leſs atteſt its exiſtence, when that 
exiſtence is altogether doubtful : 
they have been intruſted by the 
king to announce his will to the 
people, but have never been com- 
miſſioned by the people to aſſume 
the functions of their repreſenta- 
tives.” Such was the language 
which the parliament now — the 
liberty to ſuggeſt to his majeſty; 
and they urged him to compliance 
by the example of four of the moſt 
conſiderable princes of his illuſtrious 
race, among whom it is ſufficiently 
fingular that they enumerated Charles 
the Fifth and Henry the Fourth, 
neither of whom ever called toge- 
ther the aſſembly of the ſtates-gene- 
ral. They concluded with a requeſt, 
that in the mean while he would 
withdraw the edict of ſtamp tax, 
whoſe name alone had given alarm 
tothe kingdom, and whoſe execu- 
non would diffuſe an univerſal con- 
ſternation. | 


- niſhed no Ju occaſion for the pro- 
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The remonſtrance bore upon the 
face of it the moſt glaring incon- 
ſiſteney. It owed its exiſtence to 
the refuſal of the king to communi- 
cate to them ſuch documents as 
might enable them to judge of the 
extent of the emergency, But, if 
the ſtamp tax were really ſo vicious 
as they now repreſented it, it fur- 


duction of theſe documents, No 


emergency could juſtify its impo- 
ſition, and it ought to have been re- 


jected upon its own merits, not up- 
on the examination of a queſtion al- 
together foreign. Beſide, the par- 
liament declared they had no right 
to regiſter a tax; whence then could 
they deduce the right of being in- 
formed reſpecting the ſtate of reve- 
nue which was fuppoſed to render 
any tax neceſſary ? In fact the mo- 
ment they aſſerted the principles of 
liberty, in that moment they de- 

rted from all the maxims which 

ad governed their political conduct 

through preceding centuries. If 
they Had candidly and explicitly 
avowed their error, they would have 
been entitled to applauſe. But th 
fell into all thoſe abſurdities whieh 
conſtantly attend upon the want of 
ſincerity, They did not defire the 
ſtates- general, they only deſired to 
take advantage of a momentary 
opinion to acquire unmerited popu- 
larity. Accordingly their aſſer- 
tions throughout were raſh and ad- 
venturous, not delivered with the 
caution of ſelf-eſteem, or inſpired 
by a genuine feeling of the cauſe in 
which they embarked. 

The remonſtrance of the parlia- 
ment was preſented on the twenty- 
ſeventh of July, and the anſwer of 
the king conveyed to them on the 
twenty-ninth. In this anſwer he 
reſerved to a future day the ac- 
quainting them with his intentions 
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reſpecting the ſtamp tax. As he 
wiſhed however to remove all doubt 
reſpeCting the extent of the ſupplies 
which the public fituation demanded, 


he thought proper immediately to 


lay before them the edi& for com- 
muting the 1 into 
an equaliſation of land- tax, ſuch as 
had been diſcuſſed in the aſſembly of 
notables. It was his intention ac- 
curately to proportion the taxes im- 
Poſed to the real neceſſities of the 
ſtate, and of conſequence to reſtrain 
their duration within the limits of 
thoſe neceſſities. The report he was 
determined annually to publiſh of 
the ſtate of the revenue would leave 
no doubts upon the ſubje& ; and he 
expected from the zeal and loyalty 
of his parliament, that they would 
immediately proceed to regiſter the 
land- tax. | 

The parliament, being now ſuffi- 
ciently advertiſed by the conduct of 
government, that it was intended to 
proceed to extremities, determined, 
inſtead of retracting, to aſſume only 
the more firmneſs and intrepidity, 
as the danger increaſed, They ſum- 
moned for the following day, as is 
uſual upon extraordinary occalions, 
the peers of France to aſſiſt in their 
deliberations. Such was the conta- 

ion of the preſent political enthu- 
iaſm, and ſo far had the long - for- 
gotten name of a national aſſembly 
rouſed the energies of the public 
mind, that theſe diftioquithed cha- 
racers, who might have been ex- 
pected to be the ſupporters of the 
throne, and who might juſtly fear, 
in caſe ef a revolution, to be ſtripped 
of many of their oppreſſive and ar- 
bitrary privileges, unmindful of theſe 
conſiderations, eagerly joined the 
parliamentary oppoſition, It was in 
ſome meaſure the love of privilege 
itſelf, that unconſciouſly led them to 
the deſtruction of privilege. They 


were fired with reſentment againft 
the ſupporters of a project, that ſub. 


jected them in common with their 


fellow-citizens to contribute to the 
neceſſities of the ſtate ; and, rather 
than not gratify that reſentment, 
were contented to involve themſelves 
in the ruin. Accordingly it was 
voted in full aſſembly, that the par- 
liament perſiſted in their former re. 
ſolution, and would renew their ſup- 
plications to the ſovereign to aſſem- 
ble the e of the Kking- 
dom. 

But, before this addreſs could be 
preſented, a royal meſſage announced 
to the parliament his intention of 
holding a bed of juſtice on Monday 
the ſixth of Auguſt. The meſſage 
was delivered at five o' clock on Sun- 
day afternoon, and the parliament, 
immediately aſſembling, came to a 
rciolution of inſtructing their firſt 
preſident to ſignify to the king in the 
approaching ſolemnity, that, not hav- 
ng obtained from the ſovereign the 
information and documents they fe- 
queſted, they were not legally em- 

wered to take into conſideration 
the edicts he had communicated; 
that they felt the moſt lively ſorrow 
for having been employed for twelve 
years paſt in giving their ſanction 
to accumulated impoſts; that the 
preſent requiſition cxcceded their 
powers; and that it would be in 
vain for them to aſſent to taxes, 
which it evidently exceeded the abi- 
lity of the ſubje& to pay. The 
firſt preſident was farther directed to 
ſtate their ſpecific objections to the 
ſtamp tax and the land tax, reſpect- 
ing the latter of which they ob- 
ſerved, that it was calculated to cre- 
ate. diſſenſion and jealouſy between 
province and province, between diſ- 
trict and diſtrict; that vaſſals and 
lords, fathers and ſons, maſters and 
ſervauts, would be encouraged to 
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dir Make of removing the burthen from 


ecuſe each other of paying an ina- 
equate proportion, either for the 


the heir own ſhoulders, or of gratifyin 

her Private revenge. They —. 
nt, Nich declaring, that if the king, in 
ves Mpite of their repreſentations, were 


Was 


determined to proceed, his PRE 
ar- 


ent would not ceaſe to employ all 


re- ts zeal, and to expreſs its diſſent 
up- rith as much firmneſs as reſpect, 
m- gainſt taxes, whoſe eſſence would be 
ng- aedructive, and whoſe collection 


illegal. 


be he regiſtering of the edicts in 
ced Wthe bed. of juſtice took place on the 

of following day, Mr. d' Aligre, the firit 
lay preſident, having read the reſolution 


of the court, and Mr. Seguier, ad- 
un- {Whrocate-general, ſeparately ſtated the 


nt, {Wmoit obvious arguments againſt the 
abo edicts. The edict of ſtamp tax 
irſt Nexpreſsly limited the duration of the 
the impoſt to the firſt of January 1798. 


ave Meanwhile the parhament and peers, 


the having aſſembled on the following 
re- Nax, declared null and illegal the 
m- MW tranſcripts that had been made into 
'on the records of the court. 

d; The flame, which thus began 
OW within the walls of the court of ju- 
Ive dicature, preſently ſpread over the 
on city of Paris. The taxes cited a 


he reneral alarm. While the land-tax 
was conſidered in an unfavourable 


in view by the nobility and perſons of 


es, rank, the ſtamp duty excited terror in 
bi- tie mercantile claſs of citizens, and 
he thus all deſcriptions of men appear- 


to ed to unite in ſupporting the 25 
he ed and intrepid oppoſition © the 


t. parlinment. On the part of go- 
Jon rernment great numbers of the mi- 
re- liary were aſſembled at Paris, to 
en verawe the mutinous ſpirit of the 
ile people, and the members of the 
rd courts of juſtice were obliged to paſs 
nd io their ſittings through armed ranks 


10 of ſoldiers with bayonets fixed. On 


Aa 
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the other hand an unheard of ſpirit 
of diſcuſſion ſeemed to diffuſe itſeif 
among the citizens, and animated' 
ſentiments of liberty, the moſt fo- 
reign to what had hitherto character- 
iſed the kingdom, were the topic and 
the echo of every converſation. The 
uſual ſymptoms of irregular and tu- 
multuous emotion accompanied this 
ſtate of the public mind. The peo- 
ple aſſembled every where in crowds, 
and expreſſed by the moſt unequivo- 
cal tokens their applauſe and diſ- 
pleaſure. The count d' Artois, 
younger brother of the king, in 
particular, had by ſome inſtances of 
ariſtocratical vivacity incurred the 
reſentment of the people, and was 
generally received with hiſſes and 
groans, while monſieur, the next 
brother, became an object of favour, 
and was loaded with marks of ap- 
probation. 

The proceedings of adminiſtration 
during this period conſiſted of a mix- 
ture of firmneſs and compliance. 
The parliament had ſuggeſted in the 
reſolution by which they authoriſed 
the regiſter of the provincial aſſem- 
blies, that it would be expedient, 
for the particular regulations, which 
were —_—_ by the edict to a future 
publication, to be brought forward 
as carly as poſſible ; and they were 
accordingly promulgated on Mon- 
day the fiſth of Auguſt. The royal 
declaration of rctrenchments alſo 
appeared on the ninth, If theſe mea- 
ſures were adopted from a deſire of 


2 and mollifying the fierce- 
neſs of parliamentary oppoſition, 
nothing could certainly have been 


more injudicious. If on the con- 
trary they were intended merely to 
put the public in poſſeſſion of the 
whole plan of government, they 
conſtituted a very proper and be- 
coming part of that ſyſtem of firm- 
nels which was deemed to be indi{- 

penſible. 
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penſible. The interpretation, how- 
ever, that is given by the public to 


any particular meaſure, always de- 


pends upon the idea they have form- 
ed of the capacity and virtue of him 
that patroniſes the meaſure ; and the 


character of the archbiſhop of Tou- 


louſe had ceaſed to be a topic 
of ſcepticiſm and diſputation. The 
conſtruction therefore that was put 
upon the prefent proceeding was 
highly unfavourable, 


Meanwhile the parliament did not 


imitate the moderation and timidity 
of adminiſtration. Not daring to 
carry their direct oppoſition to go- 
vernment to any greater extreme, 
they were not however idle. They 
adopted a meaſure, that at once 
ſerved to gratify the reſtleſs activity 
of their preſent diſpoſition, and ap- 
peared in ſome degree analogous to 
their functions as a ſupreme court of 
judicature. They paſſed a fort of 
vote of impeachment againſt Mr. 
de Calonne, ſatisfied that, if they 
could eſtabliſh as a principle the re- 
ſponſibility of minilters at their tri- 
bunal, they ſhould reuder themſelves 
little Iefs formidable, than if they 
could hare ſecured the right of tax- 
ation itſelf, In all former examples 
they had inveſtigated the conduct 
and imputed guilt of miniſters at 
the inſtance and acting as the inſtru- 
ments of the crown; it was now 
to be tried whether they could bring 
a queſtion of this ſort before them 
ſpontaneouſly, and by a fimple pro- 
ceeeding of their own body. The 


vote authoriſed the attorney-general 


to receive informations againſt the 
ex-miniſter reſpecting depredations 
in the finances, either by purchaſes 
and exchange, by r-:neuvres in the 
coiuage, by the claudeſtine applica- 
tion of the revenue to the purpoſes 
of dealing in the public ſtocks, by 
the extenſion of loaus, or in fine by 


his ſucceſſor in office. 


abuſes of authority and other +4 
meanours of whatever kind, con. 
mitted in the adminiſtration of the 
finances, their circumſtances and de. ' 
ndencies. We have had occalioſ 
in the courſe of this hiſtory tu 
mention the principal circumſtanca 
alluded to in each of theſe charge, 
and it is hoped have ſtated then 


with ſufficient explicitneſs to enableM 


the reader to form a general eſtimatc 
of their merits. 

Mr. de Calonne affords a remark. 
able example of an illuſtrious cha 
racter unjuſtly ſuffering by the art 
of cabal and the indiſcriminate e- 
verity of popular opinion. We have 
ſeen him in the firſt inſtance diſmiſſed 
from adminiſtration with every mark 
of conſideration and eſteem, and re- 
queſted to affiſt with his information 
But this mc- 
deration did not long continue, His 
rivals in the political courſe found 
their way to the royal ear, and con- 
ceived that they could do nothing 
that would prove more conducive to 
their intereſt, than the endeavouring 
to make 1t be believed that all tlic 
embarraſſments of France originated 
in his ꝓrodigality. The fir effect 
of this inſidious proceeding was the 
cauſing him to be baniſhed to his 
eſtate of Hanonville in Lorraine. 
Mr. de Calonne was acutely alive to 
a ſenſe of reputation, and his fil 
care in this retreat was to draw up 
a narrative of his tranſactions re- 
ſpecting the money ſupplied to ſup- 
port the credit of the public funde 
which he ſent to Paris, to be tranſ- 
mitted to the archbiſhop of Tou- 
louſe. The prelate however declined 
receiving this narrative, declaring 
that he ſaw the whole tranſaction 
in as favourable a light as the mot 
ardent friends of Mr. de Calonne 


could defire, and that to his mind 


Meai- 


it needed no juſtification. 
Na, while 


{ 
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chile the baniſhed ſtateſman per- 
eired the clamour of popular hatred 


4 
1 
2 
£ 
; 


miſde. 


com. r l 
of uu gainſt him every day increafing, 
d de. ? nd thought proper on the twelfth of 
cash Dune to addreſs a letter to the arch- 
ry u iop, incloſing his reſignation of 
tance he Ggnity of great treaſurer of the 
arge; {ren orders of knighthood. In 

then Wis anſwer to this letter the prelate 
enable brew off the maſk. He obſerved, 
im: hat Mr. de Calonne could not be 

gnorant that conſiderable ſums had 
mark Ween iſſued from the treaſury with- 
Cha. ut authority from the king; he 
» an could not be ignorant of the deſti- 
te {e, (pation of thoſe ſums; and he ought 
e have rot to be aſtoniſhed that the king 
niſſ.0 Mas diſſatisfied with it. It was im- 
mark poſſible for the archbiſhop to dif- 
nd re. guiſe from the ſovereign what the 
tion Nintereſt of his affairs made it requiſite 


« mc. be ſhould know; and, as the prelate 
H; Hetertained no doubts upon the ſub- 
nag cet, he had not thought it neceſ- 


1 fary to demand from Mr. de Calonne 
thing WY elucidation,—It was not long 
ve to after this that Mr. de Calonne re- 
vring ceived an order to reſign his blue 


ue nbband, the infignia of his dignity 
nated ss a knight of the Holy Ghoſt ; and, 
fe influenced probably by the neceſſity 
he felt of appealing to the public in 
his own jukication, he communi- 
nine, cated to the king his intention of 
ve to WI tiring into Holland, The Dutch 
fir vere at that time in a very critical 
ſituation ; and, ſoon after his arrival 


s the 
» his 


T* ad, 1 
re- in their territories, the French go- 
ſup- vernment cauſed it to be ſignified to 
incs, bim, that it would be agreeable to 
ranſ- the king if he choſe another reſi- 


Tou- Lence. He immediately ſet out for 
ined England, and arrived in London 


about the beginning of Augult. 


ring a | 

Ahh Incidents, which the world has 
moſt ec to diſtinguiſh by the name 
Inne ef calamity, are not always of 
nind ſuch a nature as would induce a 


wiſe man to wilh to avoid them. 


cau- 
chile 
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Mr. de Calonne, with no common 
portion of capacity and virtue, was 
diſgraced and baniſhed, the mark of 
miniſterial perſecution and public 
abhorrence; and yet his fortune 
ſeems rather entitled to our env 
then our compaſſion, By his wi 
dom he conferred benefits upon 
France, which will laſt as long as the 
country ſhall have a name. The 
3 of equal taxation, though 

e was unable to carry it into imme- 
diate execution, was too clearly ex- 
plained and too fully diſſeminated 
to be in danger of ever being loſt ; 
and equal taxation, beſide its intrin- 
fic excellence, is fraught with a 
thouſand bleſſings of liberty and vir- 
tue. If however Mr. de Calonne 
had been able to carry his princi- 
ple into immediate execution, it 
would not have fermented ſo com- 
pletely, or produced ſo extenſive 
benefits. His country therefore 

ained by the diſgrace of her moſt 
illuſtrious ſtateſman, Even the per- 
ſecution, the unjuſt and virulent per- 
ſecution that was excited againft 
him, was eminently beneficial. Men 
in their preſent imperfect ſtate ſeem 
to require the ſtimulus of reſentment 
and the feelings of injury, to prompt 
great numbers of them efficiently 
to co-operate in the production of 
any thing great and extraordinary. 
When this temporarg error has pro- 
duced its effect, it is not, to be 
doubted that it will ſpeedily vaniſh, 
and the merits of Mr. de Calonne's 
adminiſtration appear in their ge- 
nuine luſtre. Thus fortunately cir- 
cumſtanced, there was only one 
thing wanting to complete his cha- 
rater. It was, that he ſhould have 
lyved the liberty of which he was 
the author. 

The edits of land-tax and ſtamp 
duty appeared from the preſs on the 
cleventh of Auguſt ; and, the pub- 

lication 
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lication being taken into the conſide- 
ration of the parliament and peers 
on the thirteenth, they came to a 
reſolution ftill more ſtrongly expreſ- 
five of their determined oppoſition to 


theſe meaſures. They declared that 


the publication (though the edict . 


were expreſsly mentioned to be re- 
giſtered in a bed of juſtice, and 
though the printed minutes contain- 
ed the parhamentary reſolution of 
the fifth inſtant) was calculated to 
deceive ; that the compulſory pre- 
ſence of the parliament in a ſcene to 
which they had brought nothing but 
their ſilent affliction and regrets, and 
the empty form of dne the 
keeper of the ſeals to colle& the 
opinion of an aſſembly where no 
man gave his voice, could not give 
authenticity to the regiſter, or 
confer upon the king a legal right 
of taxation, They therefore de- 
clared, what they ſtyled the clandeſ- 
tine diſtribution of theſe edicts, null 
and illegal, and of conſequence in- 
capable to deprive the nation of its 
rights, and authoriſe a ſubſidy which 
would be contrary to all the prin- 
ciples maxims and practices of the 
kingdom. Belide theſe declara- 
tions, the reſolution reiterated in 
its body the objections to the new 
impoſts, which objections were re- 
marked by the adverſaries of the 
parliament to partake of an ariſto- 
crat ical ſpirit, as they dwelled with 

reat emphaſis on the ſuppoſed in- 
juſtice of obliging a gentleman to pay 
a tax upon his country bouſe and ad- 
joining fields, while they over looked 


ſimilar or nearly ſimilar remarks that 


would have applied to the citizen 
and the farmer. The perſons who 
priacipally diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
in theſe debates, appear to have been 
the abbe Sabatier de la Cabre, who 
firſmovedthequeſtionupon the ſtates- 


general, and Mr. d' Eſpremeſnil, who 


particularly engroſſed the idolatry of 


the common people and the ent 
ſiaſtic friends of the parliamentan 
cauſe. I 

On the fourteenth the king a» 
nulled the reſolution which had bee 
voted by the parliament againſt M 
de Calonne, evoking the queſtion tod 
heard before himſelf in eouncil ; a 
on the following day letters paten 
and lettres de cachet were execute 
againſt the parliament of Paris a 
its members, tranſlating their i. 
tings to Troyes in Champagne, abou 
one hundred miles from Paris. 'The 
letters patent were regiſtered in par. 
liament on the twenty-ſecond, upo iP" 
which occaſion they recapitulated ; 
part of the principles .upon which 
they profeſſed to have acted, a 
refolved to ſend circular letters to the 
princes and peers to notify their it 
tention of reſuming their delibe 
rations. On the twenty-ſevent WF"! 
they accordingly proceeded to a fil 
farther reſolution, in which, after 
again ſtating the neceſſity of having 
recourſe to the ſtates-general, they 


remarked, that the French monarchy WIE” 
would be reduced to a ſtate of de,. 
potiſm, if it were true that miniſters, and 
abuſing the authority of the king, WW” 
might diſpoſe of men's perſons . 
lettres de cachet, of their proper 
by beds of juſtice, of cauſes civil red 
and criminal by annullings and evo- be | 
cations, and ſuſpend the courſe of fl 


juſtice by particular exiles or ar WW 
trary tranſlation. They added. ul 
that they perſiſted in the principk 
they had maintained, and would not A 
ceaſe to watch, at the expence ind W- 
vidually of their lives and fortune . 
over all ſuch concerns as might inte- 45 
reſt the ſervice of the king and the W'*” 
tranquillity of his ſubjects. q 

It preſently appeared that the W&* 


parliameat had not been miſtaken in 7 
the policy they adopted. Al he 


France ſeemed to intcreſt itfelf in 


their diſgrace. It was not in ror 
that 
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at they had departed from the 
ſtem of their apparent intereſt, and 
aimed the convocation of the ſtates- 


f eneral. The deſire which they ex- 


reſſed appears to have been the wiſh 
f a great majority of the nation; 
nd their countrymen in general 


ere deeply impreſſed with gratitude 


r their exertions and admiration 
f their heroiſm. But, befide theſe 
encral conſiderations, there were 
pecific circumſtances, which ren- 


upport. The parliament of Paris 
onſtitutes as it were a common 
ad to various courts of great an- 
quity reſident in the — as 
rell as to the different parliaments 

id courts of law diſtributed in the 
everal provinces of the kingdom, 
It was reaſonable to expect that theſe 
orps would not deſert their prin- 
ipal in the great cauſe in which it 
vas A or ſuffer the preſent 
pportunity to 0 them of acquir- 
ing additional weight and importance 
o all the law officers of the king- 
dom. "The abſence of the parliament 
from the capital was a real grievance, 
and a ſerious impediment to the ad- 
uniſtration of juſtice, If this ſhould 
even be deemed a ſlight inconvenience 
to perſons having recourſe to legal 
redreſs, it was not however felt to 
be ſuch by the members of the pro- 
ſeſſion, whoſe ſces and emoluments 
were by this circumſtance entirely 
luſpended, 

The firſt ſymptoms of this ſpirit 
appeared in the 6 1467 of accounts 
aud the court of aids, when mon- 
leur and the count d*Artois went 
teſpectively, on the ſeventeenth of 
Auguſt, to enter in a ſummar® way 
the two celebrated edicts in the re- 
gilters of theſe bodies. Upon this 
occaſion the firſt preſidents of each 
of the courts declared the diſſent of 
tieir colleagues from the meaſures 
L 


zred them ſecure of a reſpectable 
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purſued, and complained of the irre- 
gularity of the procedure in regiſ- 
terin Lo which, at the ſame time 
that they had not been communicated 
to them for any previous examina» 
tion, were already before the public 
through the medium of the preſs. 
The * of accounts came to a 
reſolution that very afternoon, in 
which, in imitation of the narliament, 
they declared the regiſtry null and 
illegal, and expreſſed their determi- 
nation to ſolicit the recall of that 
body by the ſovereign. The court 
of aids adopted on the following day, 
by an unanimous vote, a ſimilar reſo- 
lution. The Chatelet, the mint, and 
the board for adminiſtering the royal 
foreſts, alſo ſolicited the recal of the 
parliament. 

No longer period of time elapſed 
than the reſpective diſtances of place 
made neceſſary, before a majority of 
the rural parliaments appeared to 
adopt the — of the metro- 
— and that in ſome caſes in 
anguage more vehement and un- 
ualified than had been employed 
in the former inſtance. The par- 
liaments of Rennes and Rouen re- 
ſolved to addreſs the king to recal 
the parliament of Paris, and expreſſed 
7 approbat ion of the conduct 
of that body. The former of them 
was not contented with this, but 
proceeded to cenſure a performance 
which had been publiſhed in favour 
of the ſentiments of adminiſtration, 
and ordered it to be burned by the 
common hangman. 

The parliament of Grenoble in 
Dauphine was particularly diſtin- 
guiſhed for the energy of its ſtyle, and 
the intrepidity of its aſſertions. They 
ftated, that the contributions of the 
people of France already exceed- 
ed two thirds of the whole in- 
come of her foil, that no remedy 

could 
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could be found to the preſent de- 
rangement of her finances but eco- 
nomy, and that this remedy impar- 


tially applied would be amply ſuf- 


ficient. They aſſerted, that the 
rights of property were equally ſa- 
cred: and ſecured Y the 
as the right of the king to the 
throne ; and that, till within a pe- 
riod of one hundred and fifty years, 
the principle of the French conſti- 
tution had conſtantly been, that, ** no 
ſubſidy could be impoſed or levied 
upon the people, even in caſes of ne- 
ceſſity or utility, but by the grant of 
the Ar They quoted 
ecker 
to prove that in 1781 the ordinary 
expenditure fell ſhort of the reve- 
nue; and concluded, that ſince that 
time a malevolent genius had loaded 
the people with an additional burthen 
of 10,000,c00/.fterling; that a vicious 
adminiſtration had infſicted upon the 
ſtate a deeper wound than the long- 
eſt and moſt unfortunate war would 
have produced; and that the incre- 
dible fruit of a momentary diſſipa- 
tion exceeded all that Louis the 
Fourteenth had impoſed in a mag- 
nificent, a warlike, and, in one part, 
a calamitous reign of ſeventy-two 

ears, It would be difficult, in col- 
ecting all the dilapidations of four- 
teen centuries from the erection of 
the monarchy, to compoſe a ſum 
fo enormous as that which had thus 
diſappeared in a period of leſs than 
four years. From all theſe conſide- 
rations they determined to requeſt 
the king to recal his parliament of 
Paris, that they might continue their 
judicial functions, and particularly the 
proſecution they had commenced 
againſt Mr. de Calonne, and imme- 
diately to aſſemble the ſtates-general, 
ſubjoining the impoſſibility under 
which the courts laboured, of pro- 


me laws 


ceeding to regiſter any new taxes 
till they had firſt obtained the cos. 
ſent of the nation. 

The parliament of Toulouſe and 
the parliament of Beſançon cx. 
preſſed the ſame ſentiments, each ff 
them occaſionally riſing upon th: 
model that had been afforded then 
by the parliament of Grenoble. Th: 
latter, in condemning the emiſſion a 
lettres de cachet, which they de 
clared contrary to the ordinances of 
the kingdom, obſerved, that the 
Pariſian magiſtrates ought to hare 

ielded no ſort of obedience to them, 

e parliament of Toulouſe eſt: 
mated the exiſting taxes at three 
fourths of the landed income of the 
kingdom; and ſpoke of Mr. de 
Calonne as a man deſtitute of ho- 
nour and ſhame, an impoftor and: 
robber, whoſe puniſhment ought to 
be made an example to all future 
defaulters. The ſentiments they ex- 
preſſed on the ſubject of liberty are 
entitled to applauſe. They declared, 
that the kings of France had never 
pretended to adorn their ſceptre 
with the extorted privileges of the 
nation ; that at all events force and 
violence could never be made the 
foundation of right ; that, property 
_— the eſſential poſſeſſion of a free 
people, arbitrary taxation was to be 
regarded as the ſymbol of vaſſalage; 
that to aſſume it, would be to ex- 
change the glorious title of king of 
the Franks for that of a king of 
ſlaves ; that it could not enter into 
the heart of the ſovereign, after 
having broken the chains of a fo- 
reign people, to forge them for his 
own; that it could not even be 
his intereſt to reign over a people, 
whoſe condition would be ſo much 
the more unfortunate, as they would 
have a maſter uncharged with the 


care of their ſubſiſtence, and _ 


v 
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of 


taxes, 
con- at once expoſed to the inconve- 
Mc nces of liberty and the miſeries 
ſervitude. 

While the parliament of Paris 
s engaged in oppoſing certain un- 
ppular taxes, and many other courts 
juſtice diſperſed through the king- 
m deemed it incumbent upon 
zem to vindicate the principles 


hich had occafioned its exile, the 


And 

cx· 
ch off 
i the 
then? 
Th: 
on of 


de- 


es of rliament of Bourdeaux, from a 
the ry different cauſe, was involved 
have a ſimilar fate. It was natural for 
nem cle aſſemblies to regard with a 


alous eye the inſtitution of other 
miniſtrations in their neighbour- 
ood, and to fear leſt theſe new 
tabliſhments might detract from 


heir credit. In other places how- 
er a reſpect for the general wel- 
re, or a politic conformity to ge- 
eral opinion, ſilenced the reclama- 
ions of private intereſt, and the 


red, Naict for the introduction of pro- 
ever Niacial aſſemblies was regiſtered with 
ptre MPitle or no difficulty. The parlia- 
the rent of Bourdeaux ſeems in this 
and MWinſtance to have fallen ſhort of the 


rudence and ſagacity of the other 
ourts, and to have half withdrawn 
he maſk, with which they might 
de expected to have concealed their 
otives from common obſervers, 
hey declined to regiſter the edi 
7 or the preſent, alledging that they 
of {ould form no ſufficient judgment 
fits character, till the regulations, 
romiſed in the body of the law, 
fo- d which would conſiderably in- 
uence the nature of the inſtitution, 
be ere made public. 

In this ſituation the tranſaction 


ich emained till the eighth day of Au- 
uld rut. In the mean time the pro- 
the "cial aſſembly was on the point of 
ud Pembling at Limoges, and the far- 
be ler proviſions for regulating the 


orm of theſe adminiſtrations were 


1 


eir prerogatives, or participate in 
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ſſed in the council of ſtate on the 
fth. They are underſtood however 
not yet to have reached Bourdeaux, 
when the parliament on the day we 
have mentioned came to a reſolution, 
„„ all perſons, of whatever 
order, to form themſelves into a pro- 
vincial aſſembly within its furitdic- 
tion, till the edi& creating thoſe aſ- 
ſemblies had been duly regiſtered. 
This was deemed too flagrant an 
inſtance-of contempt for the civil 
adminiſtration to paſs without cen- 
ſure, Their reſolution was annulled 
by an act of the king in council on 
the twelfth, and letters patent and 
lettres de cachet were ſoon after ex- 

edited, transferring their ſittin 
m Bourdeaux to Libourne. fo 
the act of council it was alledged, 
that it was ſufficient in any caſe for 
the royal pleaſure to be 1 to 
prevent any aſſemblies meeting in 
purſuance of that pleaſure from being 
deemed illegal. On the part of the 
rliament it was argued, in their re- 
olution of the eighteenth of Auguſt, 
immediately after the arrival of the 
letters patent, and previous to their 
removal to Libourne, that it was 
altogether unprecedented for an edict 
to be carried into execution while 
the queſtion of its regiſtry was ac- 
tually depending, and that they were 
bound to reſiſt fo irregular a pro- 
—_ They declared the letters 
of exile iſſued againſt them ſurrep- 

titious, the conſent of the ſoverei 
to them having been fraudulently 
obtained ; and they acknowledged 
that they ought not to have yielded 
obedience to them. They declared 
themſelves in the higheſt degree 
friendly to the inſtitution of pro- 
vincial aſſemblies in general, and de- 
manded from the ſovereign the con- 
vocation of the ſtates general of the 
kingdom. They afferted their exile 
to have been intended merely as a po- 
litical 
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litical ſtratagem, to prevent them 
from diſcuſſing the odious taxes that 
were attempted to be impoſed upon 
the people. © They declared before- 


hand the forcible regiſter, which 
they underſtood was to be made of 


the letters patent by the count de 

rienne, commandant of the pro- 
vince, to be null and illegal; and 
they reiterated this declaration after 
the regiſter, which took place on 
the Gi of September. It was 
upon this occaſion that government 
thought proper to quiet a part of 
the 4 of the parliament, by de- 
claring, that it was never intended 
to take advantage of the inſtitution 
of provincial aſſemblies, as a means 
to deprive the courts of juſtice of 
their privilege in the regiſter of 


taxes. | 


The mutual hoſtilities of admi- 
niſtration on the one part, and of 
the people of France under the 
auſpices of the parliaments on the 
other, had reached their eriſis pre- 
viouſly to the æra of theſe tranſac- 
tions. It is difficult to ſay what had 
been preciſely the expectations of the 
archbiſhop of Toulouſe: but, whatever 
was their complexion, they were com- 
pletely diſappointed. The parliament 
of Paris was not moved by his threats 
and his ſeverities. The other par- 
haments caught the infection; the 
flame of oppoſition and diſaffect ion 
increaſed every moment; and the 
prelate was too ſagacious or too 
timid fo much as to think of Jevy- 
ing his taxes in the face of the una- 
nimous diſapprobat ion that diſcover- 
ed itſelf againſt them. The ſame 
warineſs however prevented him from 
adopting a ſpirited, a deciſive, and 
a graceful mode of proceeding in 
the contrary direction. He del 
tated; he wavered. Alternately he 
betrayed an inclination to recede, 
and an inclination to perliſt. This 


irreſolution ſerved only to place 

a more ſtriking light the imbeciliſ 
of government, and to encourage 
every projector to wreſt the beg 
of affairs by violence from the fect 


and nerveleſs hand by which it un 
conducted. 

The firſt diſcovery that was mad 
of the diſpoſition of government ty 
relax in its pretenſions is to be fou 
in the — anſwer to the addrei 
of the court of aids, of the twenty: 
fifth of Auguſt. Upan this occs 
ſion the king declared his refuſal ti 
convoke the ſtates- general, and ji 
tified his ſeverity to the parliament 
of Paris. He obſerved, that, if tle 
taxes propoſed were attended with 
inconvemences, that body had none 
but themſelves to reproach, the 
having refuſed to enter into a rei- 
lar and ſy ſtematical examination d 
the edits. He was however ready 
to liſten to the obſervations of the 
corps that at preſent addreſſed him; 
and he encouraged them to hope 
every thing from his juſtice and us 
love for the people. In his anſwer 
to their renewed ſupplication of the 
ſecond of September, the king went 
Rill farther. He mildly reproached 
them for not having preſented hin 
with a more extenſive ſeries of ob- 
ſervations upon the edicts ; but 2 
the ſame time promiſed to fuſer 
them to remain in their preſent ſlate 


of non-execution, till the renewal a 


their fittings in the month of Ns 
vember. 

The inconſiſtence and inftability, 
that characteriſed the preſent adm 
niſtration, appeared in all their pro- 
ceedings. The chamber of accounts 
adopted nearly at the ſame time a 
meaſure fimilar to that of the court! 
of aids, and their reſolution was nt 
merely not received with the fol. 
bearance and kindneſs which had 


appeared in the former inſtance, bit 
was 
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as ſeverely cenſured and annulled 
y an order of the king in council on 
ie twenty-third of Auguſt. This 
as done to ſhow, that, while go- 
rument was compelled to yield to 


he neceſſities of the times, it was 


ot however inſenſible to the unce- 
moniouſneſs of the treatment and 


Worelty of the maxims offered on the 


art of the courts; or rather it 


owed in the moſt ſtriking _ 


he impotence of the monarc 


» 
eſirous but not daring to reſiſt, 
ught with internal reſentment and 
chance, but obliged to exhibit an 
xterior of ſubmiſſion. 
The chamber of accounts, in vin- 
cation of their reſolution from the 
enſure paſſed upon it in the coun- 
il of flate, appealed to the votes of 
he parliament of Paris, which ex- 
ibited ſimilar principles, but which 
ad failed to draw down the expreſs 
dignation of the executive govern- 
ent. Adminiſtration was rouſed 


y this infinuation, and to vindicate 


heir conſiſteney an order of council 
as made on the ſecond of Septem- 
r, the day upon which the king 
elvered his conciliatory anſwer to 
he courts of aids, annulling the moſt 
onſiderable hoſtile reſolutions of the 
jarliament of Paris of the preceding 
nonth. In this order the edict of 
or.mber 1774, by which the king 
von after his 9 had reſtored 
de parliaments to their functions, 
as particularly cited. That regu- 
uon provided, that, when the 
ing ſhould think proper, after 
avg replied to the remonſtrances 
the parliaments, to cauſe any ordi- 
ances, edicts or letters patent to be 
Publiſhed and regiſtered, in his pre- 
*nce in the parhament of Paris, or 
i the preſence of perſons commiſ- 
ned by him for the other parlia- 
dente, nothing ſhould be permitted 

Spend their execution ; the right 

1759, 
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of farther repreſentations being re · 
ſerved to the courts, with an expreſs 


ſaving that the force of the edicts 
could in no reſpe be infringed. 


In the preſent ſtate of affairs a 
great part of the nation ſeemed to 
roceed with a total indifference, 
rdering upon contempt, for the 
continual fluctuations of miniſterial 
licy. Addreſſes poured in from the 
inferior juriſdictions in the dioceſe 
of Paris to the parliament, as the 
martyrs of the public cauſe, nor was 
their ſeries for amoment ſuſpended by 
the partial conceſſions of the execu- 
tive government. In the mean time 
the language adopted by oppoſition 
upon this occaſion, the imperfect ac- 
cents of their riſing liberty, did not 
fail to be ſtrongly tinctured with the 
remains of bake adulation. The 
harangue of the deputy of Chateau 
Thierry deſerves to be cited upon 
this account.“ Charged, as I am,“ 
ſaid he, “to lay at the feet of this 
auguſt ſenate the tribute of our ve- 
neration, fidelity and unalterable at- 
tachment, together with our moſt 
earneſt wiſhes in its behalf, what ex- 
preſſions can do juſtice to my theme? 
Charged to dilate upon that me- 
ritorious conduct which has won 
to you the hearts of your country, 
what eloquence can be worthy of 
the ſubject? The eloquence, gen- 
tlemen, that lives in my boſom. In 
that boſom I find concentred the 
admiration and the love of France, 
thoſe altars which time can neither 
pollute nor deſtroy. The capital, 
the nation looks up to you as its 
tutelar divinity ; the bowels of our 
common father are moved ; his good- 
neſs can no longer be withheld from 
appearing. I think I hear the voice 
that calls you ! Why cannot I, like 
Eneas of old, bear you upon my- 
ſhoulders, and replace you in that 
ſanQuary, which fo many oracles de- 
monſtrate 
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” 
— 


monſtrate that juſtice has choſen for 
her favourite habitation?“ 


As the period approached when it 


ſeemed probable that government 
would be compelled to acknowledge 
its error, there appeared ſymptoms 
of a contention and riv 
tween the members of adminiſtra- 
tion, which of them ſhould ſucceed 
in throwing upon the other the blame 
of having adviſed the exile of the 
parliament. It was induſtriouſly re- 
ported by the friends of the archbi- 
ſhop, that the meaſure had originat- 
ed with Mr. de Lamoignon, keeper 
of the ſeals, and had been ſuggeſted 
by motives of perſonal reſentment 
and vengeance againſt certain mem- 


bers of that body; as if it could be 
more injurious to the prelate to ſup- 


poſe that he had been prompted to 


an impolitic proceeding by an er- 


roneous judgment, than to ſuppoſe 
that he conſented to what he knew 
to be wrong, from a criminal com- 
laiſance to his colleague in office. 
eanwhile Mr. de Lamoignon, who 
had probably not been averſe to 
the meaſure, was induced to ſit down 


in filence under the imputation, and 


to take upon himſelf the taſk of re- 
viſing and retracting the counſel he 
was ſuppoſed to have given. 

It was this moment of humiliation 
and weakneſs that was choſen by the 
archbiſhop of Toulouſe to decorate 
himſelf with a new title, and he was 
promoted on the twenty-ſeventh of 
Augult to the * of principal 
miniſter of the king of France. 
This elevation appeared to him the 


ſhip be- 


proper ſolace and compenſation 


an imbecil adminiſtration, ruined i 


nances, a diſtracted nation and u 


anuihilation of political conſequere: 


among the ſtates of Europe. It wt 
ſpeedily followed by ſeveral oth: 


promotions; the count de Brie 


the miniſter's brother, having ſu{ 
ceeded marſhal Segur as ſecretary df 


ſtate for the war department; tle 
count de la Luzerne ſuperſeding tle 
marſhal de Caſtries, who had !ons 
laboured under a dangerous mar 
in the marine; and Mr. Lambert 
being appointed controller genen 
in the room of Mr. de Villede L 
Theſe reſignations might prob. i) 
be in part occaſioned by the ci. 
quette of the French court, 1 
member of the cabinet having a rigit 
to an audience, when there 1s a pri 
cipal miniſter, unleſs that minilla 
be preſent. 

e have now brought down or 
narrative to the period of the Dutd 
revolution, and the view we har 

iven of the internal ſituation d 
"rance, will enable the reader u 
underſtand the conduct obſerved bf 
the government of that kingdom i 
this memorable tranſaction. France 
was at this time too deeply embar 
raſſed in the conception of her on 
ill rious and immortal revolution 
to be at liberty to watch over -anc 
protect the liberties of foreign t 
tions. We paſs from the ſcene which 
has ſolong and ſo deſervedlyengrolls 
our attention to the general affair 
of Europe. 
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A T the moment that we are writ- 
ing Joſeph the Second emperor 
f Germany has cloſed his political 
areer. During a certain period he 
ras regarded, at leaſt by the gene- 
ality of obſervers, as a prince 
ſplendid talents and a virtuous pro- 
penſity. He had the appearance of 
omprchending and imbibing ideas 
of no common magnitude, and his 
heart ſeeraed alive to generous and 
beral feelings. But it was not long 
that he put a deception upon man- 
ind, The verſatility and inconſtancy 
of his character ſoon found an op- 
portunity to diſplay itſelf. He pre- 
lents us with a copy of the emperor 
Calizula without 2 atrocious cru- 
elties. Reſtleſs, perturᷣd and im- 
patient, active 19 no end, mutable 
from a pure averſion to regularity, 
he was ever engaged in a thouſand 
projets, each of which in its turn 
was deſtructive of its predeceſſor, 
each of them deſerted for ſome new 
idea of a more ſplendid and capti- 
ating figure, and not one through 
the whole courſe of his reign carried 
into complete execution. 
A character like this in the hum- 
bler walks of 1 life would be 


wholly unworthy of a moment's at- 


tention, But a throne has the pri- 
nlege to render its poſſeſſor. in all 
caſes an object of enquiry, provided 
lis meaſures, as thoſe of Joleph did, 
onginate principally in the features 
his own mind. The prince, of 
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CHAP. I 


Death of the King of 
Hair of the Princeſs of Orange. 


whom we are ſpeaking, lived in a 
period of the hiſtory of Europe un- 
commonly critical and intereſting ; 
and it is to be hoped that his fto 

will furniſh an intereſting leſſon both. 
to princes and to people. Monarchs 
may be taught, by the example of a 
man, who acquired the hatred of his 
ſubjects in a degree almoſt unparal- 
leled in modern ſtory, that caprice is 
of all defects the greateſt that can 
exiſt upon a throne, and that no- 
thing can atone for the want of 
ſound, conſiſtent and uniform prin- 
ciples in the ſcience,of government. 
Nations may learn, that the baſis of 
authority exiſts only in opinion, and 
that, when their grievances are ſo 
conſiderable as to deſtroy that foun- 
dation, it requires little effort indeed 
to ſhake the loftieſt throne, however 


defended by guards and protected by 
innumerable armies. 


In our preceding volumes we have 
treated of many of the emperor's 
earlier tranſaQtions and deſigns, the 
revolutions and reforms he meditated 
in every part of his dominions, the 
confiſcation of monaſteries, the claim 
of the Schelde, the creation of a 
new electorate and the election of a 
king of the Romans. We alſo men- 
tioned the project of the exchange 
of Bavaria ; but this undertaking, 
as — occaſioned the league of 
princes for the preſervation of t 
Germanic conſtitution, and ſeemin 
ſufficiently calculated te influence in 
Ca ſome 
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ſome degree the ſuture tranſactiors 
of Europe, is entitled to a more 
conſiderable ſhare of our attention. 
The firſt public notice, that was 
taken of the proceeding, originated 
from the duke of Deuxponts, ne- 
phew and heir to the elector of Ba- 
varia, who in the month of January 
1785 communicated to Frederic the 
Second king of Pruſſia the reſult of 
a conference he had held with count 
Romanzow, miniſter plenipotentiary 
of the court of Ruſſia to the diet of 
Frankfort, in which that nobleman 
had acquainted him with the nature 
of an agreement that had been en- 
tered into by the emperor Joſeph 
and his uncle the elector. The ſub- 
ſtance of this agreement was that the 
elector ſhould cede to the houſe of 
Auſtria the provinces of Upper and 
Lower Bavaria, the Upper Palatinate, 
the landgraviate of — 
and the duchies of Newbourg and 
Sultzbach; and that the emperor 
ſhould cede in exchange the Auſtrian 
Low Countries together with the 
advantages expected from Holland, 
with the exception of the duchy of 
Luxembourg and the county of Na- 
mur, and a reſerve in his favour 
of the artillery and national troops 
both of Bavaria and the Nether- 
lands, together with a perpetual 
right of negociating loans in the 
latter. The emperor farther ſtipu- 
lated, in favour of the elector and 
the duke of Deuxponts, a gratuity 
of 1,715,000/. and a promiſe that he 
would exert his influence to procure 
the title of king of Burgundy to 
be annexed to the new dominions of 
the elector. 

This communication is ſtated by 
the king of Pruſſia as having been 
accompanied by a declaration from 
"count Romanzow to the duke of 
Heuxponts, that the treaty was in 
fuck forwardneſs, that it was deter- 
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mined to carry it in execution, whe. 
ther they obtained his conſent #7 
the exchange or not, the count 
the ſame time allowing the duke on 
eight days to form his determinatio 
Theſe latter facts are expreſsly di 
nied by the emperor and virtually h 
the czarina. | 4 
Neither the emperor nor his nei 
ally ſeems to have been at all pri 
pared for the univerſal alarm, hid 
the diſcloſure of this project occs 
ſioned through Germany and Eu 
rope. Politicians had already cou 
ceived a very ill impreſſion of Joſep) 
the Second. He had begun his pv 
litical career, even before his acce. 
ſion to his hereditary dominions, by 
a very extraordinary and unprece 
dented claim upon the ſucceſſion a 
Bavaria in 1778; and he appears u 
have proſecuted this claim in oppo 
ſition to the inclinations of his mo- 
ther and ſovereign, whom the ſuc 
ceſſion moſt naturally concerned, 
His demand of the navigation of tle 
Schelde was of a very bold compler 
ion; and, whatever were the orig 
nal merits of the qneſtion, had cer 
tainly been purſued with an unter 
ſonable portion of deſpotiſm, dog 
matiſm and haughtineſs. He had for 
ſome time alſo — known to har 
meditated and diſcuſſed with the cz 
rina the daring ſchemeof the conqueſ 
of Conſtantinople, and the entire pa 
tition of the Turkiſh dominions in 
Europe. A prince, who was neithe: 
reſtrained by the prepoſſeſſions of hi 
ſubjects nor the original projects d 
his own mind from perpetual and 
uſeleſs innovation, could not be ex 
pected to pay much regard to th 
rights and intereſts of his neigh 
bours. 

His preſent treaty with the elec 
tor was ſtated by the king of Pruſſa 
as of the ſame character with tl 
treaty he had concluded with thi! 
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Wince on the third of January 1778, 


which the latter had been unac- 
untably prevailed on to yield two 
irds of Bavaria without any com- 
nſation, rather than encounter the 
ompt hoſtilities of his Aultrian ri- 
. The hoary veteran of Berlin 


d upon that occaſion aſſumed to 
15 ner 


ll pri 
which 


the aſſertor and umpire of the 
ermanic conſtitution; and, though 
re and infirmity had ſince * 
don him with rapid progreſs, he 
+ before to aſ- 

me a lead in the public cauſe, He 
ated the exchange to be in the 


ual, The population on both ſides 
as indeed nearly upon a pars but 
he extent of territory on the ſide of 
Bavaria more than doubled that of the 
ow Countries, and their reſpective 
evenues were equally diſpropor- 
ioned. In Bavaria agriculture, com- 


Werce and finance were notoriouf] 


egledted ; in the Auſtrian domi- 
ons on the other hand theſe re- 
ources were extended to their ut- 
oft pitch: ſo that, while the for- 
er was capable of the molt con- 
iderable improvements, the latter, 
n which the influence of the pro- 
1ncial ſtates was conſiderable, might 
ather be expected to decline in po- 


tical reſources, But the circum- 


lance of moſt conſiderable import- 
ance was ſtated to be its vicinity to 


he great body of the Auſtrian do- 
ainions; ſo that, while the poſſeſ- 
hon of the Netherlands was a conſi- 
deration of little moment to the 
Germanic conſtitution in general, 
the propoſed exchange would ſecure 
to the emperor a chain of territo 

from the banks of the Rhine hm. 
« great part of the courſe of the Da- 
nube, and give him a prepondera- 
tion m—_ er deſtructive of the po- 


tical balance, 


The king of Pruſſia and the duke 
of Deuxponts were exceedingly in- 
duſtrious in propagating theſe ideas, 
and they ſeem to have been received 
with cordiality and approbation by 


the princes of the empire. The 


alarm that was conceived and the 


cenſure that was expreſſed againſt - 


the project of exchange produced its 


full effect upon the negociating par- 


ties, and both the emperor and 
elector expreſsly diſavowed their hav- 


mg conceived it, the former in the 
u 


nich gazette, and the latter by 
an inſtruction to his ambaſſadors, 


declaring that he had never made 
any propoſal to the duke of Deux 
ponts for the exchange of Bavaria, 
and that he had at no time enter- 
tained, did now or ever ſhould enter- 
tain any ſuch views as were imputed 
to him, | 

It happened however, unfortu- 
nately for the honour and character 
of theſe ſovereign princes, that there 
were other parties concerned in the 
negociation, who either did not act 
upon the ſame principles as their 
hh allies, or who had not been 
ſufficiently inſtructed reſpecting the 
conduct they intended to purſue. 
The treaty had been concluded under 
the auſpices of Ruſſia and France 
and to them the king of Pruſſia ad- 
dreſſed his remonſtrances, as havin 
been guarantees of the treaty o* 
Teſchen in 1779, in which the do- 
minions of the elector palatine had 
been particularly ſecured againſt the 
encroachments of the emperor, Nei- 
ther of theſe courts appears to have 
conceived the idea of denying the 
exiſtence of the negociation 3 and 
contented themſelves with anſwer- 
ing, that the exchange had been 
propoſed as depending upon the 
voluntary arrangement of the parties, 
and that as the duke of he = 
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had refuſed his conſent, the propoſi- 
tion of courſe became Suithels. The 
czarina however warmly defended 
the equity of the meaſure, 

Frederic in the mean time did not 
confine his views to the ſubject 
whith. had immediately given riſe 
to his jealouſy, but determined out 
of this particular occaſion to origi- 
nate a general principle, that ſhould 
apply to all future tranſactions of a 

lar nature. He deſired, in the 
cloſe of a long life, which had been 
crowded with great public tranſac- 
tions, to leave as it were to his ſucceſ- 
ſors a legacy of principles, the ten- 
deney of which ſhould be to perpetu- 
ate the preſent political fituation of 
hts country : and he accordingly ex- 
erted himſelf with great aſſiduity in 
negociating with the electors of 
Hanover and Saxony a league, for the 
preſervation of the Germanic conſti- 


tution, and particularly to prevent 
ſuch ceſſions and exchanges of terri- 


—_ as were contrary to the Golden 
Bull and other great chartularies, 
or might be ſuppoſed injurious to 
the — of power in che empire. 
This treaty, the articles of which 
have never been made public, was 
concluded on the twenty-third of 
July 1785, and among the princes 
reported to have acceded to it, the 
names of ſome of whom however 
are to be regarded as doubtful, have 
been enumerated the elector of 
Ment, the landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, 
the duke of Brunſwic, the dukes of 
Weimar and Saxe Gotha and the 
prince of Anhalt. The Britiſh mi- 
niſtry appear to have entered into 
the tranſaction with particular rea- 


dineſs, and it is from this period that 


we are to date the intimate connex- 
jon between the courts of London 
and Berlin, which has already pro- 
duced conſiderable conſequences. 


The landgrave of Heſſe died on the 


thirty-firſt of October following 
and was ſucceeded by his ſon ; buff 
this event ſeems to have produced u 
alteration in the political connexion 


of that country, 


The emperor was not idle duriny 
theſe tranſactiont nor did he regu! 
the politics of Pruſſia with a favour, 
able eye. Prince Kaunitz, his prin: 
miniſter, during the period in which 


the league was negociating, addreſſe 
in the — of Pi ties foverd let. 
ters to the imperial ambaſſadors n 
the different courts of the empire, 
which were afterwards made public 
directing them to remonſtrate again 
the irregular and hoſtile nature d 
the league, which could not but be 
regarded as perſonal to the emperer 
himſelf. With reſpect to Joſeph, be 
had during a conſiderable part of thi 
period been abſent in an excurſion 
to the ſtates of Italy, and did not 
return to his capital till a few weeks 
before the ſigning of the treaty, 
The meaſure itſelf was vindicated by 
its royal author in a circular letter 
to the courts of Germany on the 
tenth of Auguſt, and in a fimilar 
addreſs to the different ſtates of 
Europe of the twenty-third of that 
month. ; ; 
| Theſe papers produced a proli 
and laborious reply on the part d 
the court of Vienna, and a _—_ 
equally tedious from the Pruſſian go- 
vernment. The emperor partic 
larly exerted himſelf to prove, that 
there was nothing in the meditate 
exchange contrary either to natur 
right or the laws of the empire, a"! 
that of conſequence the confeders 
tion of princes was to be regarde 
as an unjuſt abridgment of the pre: 
rogative of — and a col. 
ſpiracy of a part of a great polit 
body to rule over and diate to tt 
whole. No peace could ever be be 
gociated among contending power 
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if the party, that was the loſer in 


buff the conteſt, had not the power of 


ceding to the victorious adverſary a 
part of thoſe dominions under the 
lanction of a treaty, which had been 
wreſted from him by the violence of 
war. There was indeed an article 


in the Golden Bull, which forbad to 


an elector of the empire the aliena- 


tion of the dominions that entitled 
him to that privilege. But in an- 
ſwer to this it was alledged by the 
emperor, that Bavaria had not been 
raiſed to the rank of an electorate, 
an aſſertion which was controverted 
by the king of Pruſſia, till after the 
promulgation of the Golden Bull; 
and he denied, that the chartulary 
could intend to provide for perpetu- 
ating any forms of election, that had 
not exiſted nor even been in contem- 
* till a more recent period. It 
ad farther been ſaid, that certain 
treaties ſtipulated for the entail and 
indiviſibility of the Bavarian domi- 
nions; but in anſwer to theſe the 
emperor produced the treaty of Ba- 
den of 1714, exprelsly providing and 
permitting an exchange, at a time 
when it was ſuppoſed that the elec- 
tor, in conſequence of ſome miſcar- 
nazes and diſappointments, would 
celire wholly to withdraw himſclf 
from his hereditary dominions. He 
added, that the guarantce of other 
powers in a queſtion of this nature 
was only intended to ſecure the exc- 
cution of certain family ſettlements 
and compacts, and could never be of 
— to prevent the family b 
mutual conſent from changing Thoſe 
ſettlements, Finally he quoted the 
compact of the Bavarian family in 
the year 1771, in which it had been 
directly ſtipulated, that ſuch ex- 
changes as were dictated by neceflity 
or led to obvious advantage ſhould 
ke regarded as valid, 
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Such are the outlines of one of 
the laſt tranſactions of a monarch, 
whoſe abilities have ſeldom been 
2 by the hereditary | ng 
of a throne, and whoſe hiſtory, as 
exhibiting an intereſting ſpecimen 
of the application of ſhining talents 
to the direction of a deſpotic 
vernment, will long be ſtudied by 
all thoſe, who deem human tranſac- 
tions and the ſtrength and weakneſs 
of human underſtanding a ſubject 
worthy of their ſpeculations. We 
have already related in our narrative 
of the diſſentions of the United Pro- 
vinces, his attempt in the cloſe of 
this year to ſettle the diſtracted af- 
fairs of that unfortunate republic. 
The remainder of his life was diſ- 
tinguiſhed by no =_ conſiderable 
public tranſaction, He was ſeized 
about this time with a complication 
of diſorders, and it became evident 
that he could not long ſtruggle with 
the infirmitigs of age and the en- 
croachments of Aiſeale, In the mean 
time he rather haſtened the cloſe of 
the eventful ſcene, by refuſing to 
employ the proper precautions of 
regimen and diet, and rather chooſ- 
ing to indulge to the impatience of 
his temper and the gratification of 
his appetite, Frederic the Second 
expired on the ſeventeenth of Auguſt 
1786, 

The acceſſion of his nephew, who 
ſucceeded to the throne by the a 
pellation of Frederic William the 
Second, was not immediately attend- 
ed with any remarkable event. The 
new king was not _ — of 

ſſeſſing any extraordinary degree 
of abilities, g Thoſe — — 
ever, who had figured to themſelves 
the Pruſſian monarchy as a ſort of 
fairy creation, too weak in its foun- 
dations and disjointed in its ſtrue- 
ture, not immediately to fall to 

C4 | pieces, 
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ieces, when the hand that ſuſtained 
it was removed, found themſelves 
diſappointed, The emperor indeed 
is ſaid to have entertained views up- 
on Sileſia, a province which had 
been ſo unjuſtly wreſted from his boy: 
deceſſors by the late monarch. But 
upon maturer conſideration he found 
ſomething ſo formidable and ſtrong 
in the power by which it was retain- 
ed, that he did not think it adviſ- 
able to make the attempt. On the 
other hand it had been conceived b 
thoſe who principally deſired ſuc 
an event, that the preſent moment 
was the period, in which a military 
interference might be expected on 
the part of the Pruſſian monarch in 
favour of the ſtadtholder of the Unit- 
ed Provinces. The late king, they 
ſaid, had been reſtrained by nothing 
but the infirmity and unenterpriſing 
ſpirit of advanced age from takin 
an active ſhare in the conteſt ; —_ 
Frederic William had an additional 
motive to this proceeding, as the 
princeſs of Orange, whom the quar- 
rel ptineipally intereſted, was his ſiſ- 
ter. It was nat however thought 
adviſable in the commencement of 
a new reign to engage in ſo arduous 
a tranſaction. 

There were three perſons, who 
were named by ſpeculative enquirers, 
as the probable miniſters of the new 
2 The firſt of theſe was 
prince Henry, his uncle, who had 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf with reputation 
in the wars of Frederic, and who 
was at the head of what was ſtyled 
the French party in the court of 
Berlin. But the king appears to 
have entertained no particular kind- 
neſs for his uncle, and that prince 
is ſaid nat to have proceeded with 
the caution, judgment and addreſs, 
which would have been neceſſary to 
ſecure his advancement. The ſe- 
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cond candidate was baron de Hertt. 
berg, the moſt active miniſter of the 
late king, and who is known through- 
out Europe for his annual panegy- 
rics, printed in the Tranſadions of 
the Berlin Academy, upon the go« 
vernment of his maſter. Hertzbery 
was the advocate of the ſtadtholde- 
rian cauſe, and the determined ad- 
verſary of the intrigues of France 
in favour of the oppoſite party. He 
appears to have fallen into many of 
the ſame errors of 1. hneſs, indiſcre- 
tion and vanity as prince Henry his 
rival; but they produced an effect 
leſs diſadvantageous to him, as hi 
character and rank rendered him 
leſs formidable to the prince on the 
throne, The laſt of thoſe perſons 
who ſeemed to have a natural pre- 
tence to the ſole adminiſtration was 
the duke of Brunſwic Wolfenbuttle, 
brother-in-law to the king of Eng. 
land, and a general in the ſervice of 
the king of Pruſſia. This prince has 
been ſuppoſed to be the moſt ac- 
compliſhed ſoldier in Europe ; and 
he adds to this merit many of the 
qualifications of a ſtateſman, He 
appears to poſſeſs in no common de- 
gree the art of gaining the affections 
and modelling the 1nclinations of 
the perſons with whom he has to 
tranſact ; and the affairs of his do- 
meſtic government are admin iſtered 
with the moſt ſcrupulous punctuality 
and economy, 
"= — character of the 
King appears to have decided the 
_ ion among theſe powerful rivals, 
eſtitute of talents, of energy and 
virtue, he deſired however to affect 
the poſſeſſion of every one of them. 
At the ſame time therefore that he 
felt an unconquerable averfion to bu- 


ſineſs, he was determined not to 
have a principal miniſter. This re- Mreaſu 
ſolution altogether cut off at leaſt for 


the 
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Jie preſent the pretenſions of prince 


enry and the duke of Brunſwic. 
he moment they were called into 
pffice, the king muſt of neceſlity 
hrindle into a cypher. Nor did 
Hertzbe himſelf Obtain a deciſive 
ictory. He was permitted to con- 
nue in office, and appears to have 
poſſeſſed as much influence as any 
the oftenſible miniſters of the 
ing. But his recommendations 
ere frequently ſuperſeded, and his 
eaſures thwarted, particularly his 
favourite plan of a war in Hol- 
land, 

The government of Frederic 
Villiam commenced, as from theſe 
preliminaries may eaſily be imagined, 
nther with the affeQation and ap- 
pearances of wiſe and ſpirited pro- 
ceedings, than with the reality, 

he air was particularly ſtudied of 
remedying the errors and counter- 
acting the predilections of the late 
ing. The component members of 
adminiſtration remained indeed for 
tie moſt part the ſame, but many 
ſer changes were carefully intro- 
luced, e judges, who had ſuf- 
fered in the affair of the miller Ar- 
nold, where the late king ſeems to 
have been at firſt ſeduced by the ap- 
pearance of innocence in the ſuf- 
erer, and it is to be feared perſiſted 
om the contemptible cowardice of 
not daring to avow his miſtake, were 
reſtored or acquitted, German li- 
terature had been treated with neg- 
ect and contempt from an undue 
prttality to the literature of France, 
ad in order to prove the equity of 
the ſucceſſor, a penſion was beſtowed 
won Rammler, a German poet, and 
bud profeſſions diſſeminated of pa- 
tonage to the learned of that coun- 
ity, The receipts of the Pruſſian 
raſury had been known for ſeveral 
an to have exceeded the expeudi- 
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ture, and this circumflance afforded 
an opportunity of diſplaying the 
royal humanity and attention to the 
welfare of the people. A of 
the taxes of government had been 
collected in the late reign under a 
ſyſtem, borrowed from 1 and 
known by the appellation of regie, 


molt of the collectors being alſo na- 
tives of that country. is regie 


was aboliſhed, and an intention pro- 
feſſed of ſubſtituting a more liberal 
mode of collection in the hands of 
natives. Nor did government ſtop 
here. A commiſſion was iſſued to 
inveſtigate the vices of the regic ; 
and the meaſures of its principal con- 
ductor, who, while by cruel and ty- 
rannical methods he filled the public 
treaſury, was ſuppoſed by peculation 
to have converted certain ſums to his 
private emolument, were ſerutiniſed 
with great ſeverity, Laſtly, where- 
as Frederic the Second had tranſact- 
ed buſineſs ſeparately with the ſeve- 
ral departments of adminiſtration, it 
was now thought proper to reſtore 
an inſtitution, called the grand di- 
rectory, by which the miniſters de- 
liberated in concert upon the mea- 
ſures of government. This laſt 
change ſeems rather to have taken 
place in appearance than in reality. 
One — the topics, reſpectin 
which the late king had been molt 
remarkably ill-informed, was that 
of commerce. He had upon all oc- 
calions been the friend of privileges 
and monopaly, and appears to have 
conceived, that he could not more 
effectually contribute to the wealth 
of his dominions, than by curbing 
the efforts of his ſubjects with a thou- 
ſand artificial and unnatural limita- 
tions. This ſubje&t very properly 
occupied a part of the politics of 
the new reign, Together with the 
regie fell the monopoly of _—_ 
a 
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and the monopoly of coffee ; but 
by this alteratiow the revenue was 
faid to be a confiderable loſer, and 
it was thought neceſſary in part at 
leaſt to indemnify government for 


the ſacrifice that was made. For 


this purpoſe a capitation or poll-tax 
pad 22 heads 55 families Teak in- 
troduced, an impoſition, the moſt 
unpopular in its principle and the 
moſt oppreſſive in its operation that 
could well have been deviſed. This, 
as partaking of the nature of a 
commutation, was probably ſuppoſed 
not to contravene the extraordinary 
declaration of the king's miniſter, 
appointed for that purpoſe to the 
fates of Brandenbourg on the acceſ- 
fion, that the buſineſs of the preſent 
reign ſhould be, without impoſin 
new taxes, to lighten as muc 
as poſſible the burthen and amount 
of thoſe which already exiſted. 
About the fame time a reſolution 
was adopted at the inſtigation of 
veacral Moctkendorf, one of the firſt 
military characters of Pruffia, to 
aboliſh an iniquitous contribution 
called le verd, by which, under pre- 
text of inuring the cavalry to the 
practice of foraging, the lands of 
the inhabitants were liable to — 
illaged during three months o 
as — under the ſanction of ſove- 


reign authority. 


e h. ve mentioned the ineffec- 
tnal efforts of Hertzberg to induce 
Frederic William to commence his 
carreer with a war in Holland for 
the ſupport of his brother-in-law 
the ftadtholder. But, though his 
arguments did not appear for the 
preſent to coincide with the inch- 

ations of his maſter, he was not 
bowere in every reſpect unſucceſſ - 
1. The ſelection of the count de 
Goertz, to announce the king's ac- 


* Hiſtoire Secrete de la Cour de Berlin, vol. ii. lettre 37. 
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ceſſion to the aſſembly of theftat# 
general, was conceived to be ma r 
at his nomination; and this ma 
a ſort of amicabi | 
part of Pruſ 

and France, between that noblen 
on one hand and Mr. de Raynevel e 
the other, which conſumed the n. 
mainder of the year 1786, and fron 
which ſome hopes had been co. 
ceived of adjuſting theſe long and 
complicated diſſentions. They brok: 
off in January 1787 with mutu! 
diſſatisfaction on both fides, each 
being diſguſted with the conduit 
of the ſtadtholder, whoſe meaſur; 
were characteriſed by a folly a! 
precipitation, that did not concilia 
the eſteem of any party to his pe: 


ſure produced 
conferences on the 


ſonal character. 


The court of London ſeems du. 


ing this period-to have acted a par 
fimilar to that of the Pruſſian ms 
niſter, and to have fignified to 
the court of Berlin, that, if th 
were willing to decide by military 
force the diſſentions of Ho 
land, they might depend upon the 
Britiſh government for a zealous and 
active co-operation“. So forward 
were we within a period of three 
years from the ales time to tram 
ple upon and deſtroy the immun 
ties and liberty of every county 
but our own! Nor is this to be in- 
puted as an individual fault to ti 
perſons who held the reins of ge- 
vernment : the people of England 
and every political party among u, 
influenced it ſhould ſeem by certail 
chimerical ideas reſpecting the b. 
lance of Europe, ſtrove with each 
other who ſhould be moſt eager au 
diſtinguiſhed in aſſerting the caule cd 
deſpotiſm, and rivetting the claw 
of ſlavery upon our republican neigt. 


bours. 


fa the mean time the politics of 
mad P ruſſia were cautious, and probably 
mei rreſolute. But, though irreſolution 
1ca" can ſcarcely give us in any caſe a 
rofuWfavourable impreſſion of the mind 
len chat is under its influence, it pro- 
val A duced in the preſent inſtance many 
ne of the effects of prudence. The im- 
| fron ray ſtate of the French finances 


cos bad now begun to diſplay itſelf, and 
e rhat celebrated people became every 
bro: moment weaker in their government 
wtuWand more embarraſſed in their ſitua- 
each tion. In the mean time they were 
adu'Wthe enemy, from whom the party of 
aſure the ſtadtholderians had the moſt to 
aui fear. Almoſt from the commence- 
ile ment of the Dutch republic th 
5 per had favoured the oligarchical branc 
of its government: their activity in 
du. this reſpe&t had rather increaſed 
pan than diminiſhed during the preſent 
urg diſentions, and the patriots built 
d 0M Lich the utmoſt confidence upon the 
ther MF interference of France, as a complete 
tary WW balance to any violence they might 
Ho- apprehend from their neighbours, 
1 the This confidence ſeemed every day to 
sand become more precarious. 
wall We left the Dutch in our regiſter 
three WW for the year 1787, after a long pe- 
ra nod of violent and angry contention, 
nun preparing on both tides to decide 
unt their . with the ſword. 
e The ſtadtholder had marched his 
the little army to the neighbourhood of 
brecht, a city that had been the cen- 
land tre and i pring of democratical princi- 
5 ples and generous exertion, The in- 


dabitants however had taken the ſage 
precaution of detaining within their 
walls the wives and children of the 
nembers of the pretended provincial 
ates reſiding at Amersfort, moſt of 
*hom were inhabitants of the capi- 
al; and this circumſtance, together 
with the ſmallneſs of the forces on 


ther ide and the accurate balance 
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of parties, held the deciſion in ſuſ- 
8 and for the moſt part re- 

ricted the war to petty ſkirmiſhes 
aud the conteſt of corruption. 

The ſtadtholderian treaſury was 
2 ſupplied with reſourees by 

is political allies, the monarchs of 
Great Britain and Pruſſia; the aſ- 
ſembly of the ſtates general, after 
having long maintained a cautious 
neutrality upon the ſubject, had 
lately declared in his favour ; and 
theſe conliderations had turned the 
balance of pecuniary ſeduction a- 
mong the military ako ether in his 
favour. To remedy this, the city 
of Utrecht, the capital of the pro- 
vince of that name, and whoſe re- 
lative importance was ſo great, that 
it had ſometimes len alerted. that 
their deputies alone formed the pro- 
vincial ſtates, and that thoſe of 
Amersfort, Wyk, Montfort and 
Rhenen were admitted merely as aſ- 
ſeſſors, thought proper to proceed 
one ſtep farther than it had yet done. 
Their — had already declared the 
aſſembly of Amersfort null and ille - 
gal ; they had refuſed to ſuffer their 
quota of revenue to remain at the 
diſpoſal of that meeting; and they 
now undertook to revive the provin- 
cial aſſembly within their walls, 
which they repreſented as havi 
laid dormant, fince the ſccefſion af 
the pretended ſtates to the town of 
Amersfort. 

The firſt act of the new ſtates, 
which met on the eleventh of June 
1787, was to ele& deputies to the 
aſſembly of the ſtates general. The 

rovinces, which had avowedly en- 

iſted themſelves on either fide, were 
Holland, Overyſſel and Groningen 
for the reformation of abuſes, and 
Guelderland, Zealand and Frieſland 
for maintaining the conſtitution in 
the form in which it had lately been 
practiſed. | 
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ctiſed. The nominal ſtates of 
Utrecht refident at Amersfort form- 
ed the caſting voice ; and, if by the 
preſent proceeding the inhabitants of 
the metropolis could either turn out 
their adverſaries, and change the vote 
of Utrecht from a ſtadtholderian 
voice to a patriotic one, or if, being 
admitted to balance the deputics 
from Amersfort, they could reduce 
the vote of the province to praQreal 
mefficiency, they would in either 
caſe deprive the houſe of Orange of 
that countenance of the ſtates gene- 
ral, which gave to their cauſe a 
plaufibility among foreign powers, 
and decided upon the event of many 
important queſtions among them- 
ſelves. | 

We are unable to account for the 
mancuvre by which theſe depnties 
immediately upon their arrival at 
the Hague were admitted into the 
aſſembly of the ſtates general, and 
that even to the — 1 of thoſe 
of Amersfort, ſo that the majority 
of this important body inſtantly 
reverted from the party of the 
Radtholder to that of his adverſa- 
nes. The firſt meaſure adopted by 
them in this ſituation was to iſſue 
their mandate to the troops in the 
fervice of Holland, directing them 
in all cafes to yield an unreferved 
obedience to the orders of their 
provincial repreſentatives. The coun- 
cil of ſtate however, the ordinary 
medium of the executive govern- 
ment, refufed to tranſmit tlus man- 
date; and the ftates general them- 
ſelves ſpeedily reverted to their for- 
mer line of proceeding. They did 
not indeed think proper to expel 
the deputies of the city of Utrecht, 
that had once been admitted, but 
the deputies of Amersfort were au- 
thoriſed to fit with them, and, being 
remforced by a freſh deputation from 
the ſame quarter, out voted their com- 


petitors, and reſtored the voice of the = IS 


e to the ſtadtholderian party. 


e tranſaction however ſeems upon 
the whole to have been advantageous 
to the oppolition, the aſſembly now 
obviouſly bearing the appearance of 
an equal diviſion, and the ſtadthol- 
derian members not adventuring in 
this enfcebled ſtate to adopt any pe- 
remptory meaſures. 

Vut the fatal event, which was 
ultimately to deſtroy the proſpects 
of liberty in Holland, now began to 
diſcloſe itſelf. The court of Great 
Britain may be ſuppoſed to have 
been induſtrious in urgin n the 
king of Pruſſia the projes > ar had 
ſuggeſted in the commencement of 
his reign ; and the more cautious es- 
binet of Berlin was continually m- 
ſtigated by the political fituation of 
France to lend a more favourable 
hearing to the propoſition. The 
more evident it became that Ver- 


ſailles would ſcarcely venture to in. 


terfere, the more influential in the 
breaſt of Frederic William were the 
motives of fraternal regard, ambition 
and imaginary policy. The ambal- 
ſadors of London and Berlin con- 
curred towards the cloſe of May in 
delivering in memorials to the ſtates 
general, in which they urged in 
ſtronger terms than they had hither- 
to done, their moi tiſication and for- 
row at beholding the prince of 
Orange ſtill ſuffering under the op- 

refſion of a party, which had been 
} med for the deſtruction of his 
prerogatives. They declared, that 
it was impoſſible for them to witne!s 
the injuries ſuſtained by the ftadt- 
holder with indifference, and offered 
their mediation to adjuſt the differ- 
tions of the republic. The ſtates of 
Holland it may be ſuppoſed did not 
regard theſe advances with cordia!t- 
ty, and having voted that they world 


apply to no mediator but the ns 
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r France, communicated their re- 


. olution to the ambaſſador of that 


monarch. 

The incident, which decided upon 
the iſſue of theſe tranſactions, is in- 
volved in ambiguity and myſtery, 
The prince of Orange returned in 
the cloſe of June from his camp of 
Zeiſt in the neighbourhood of 
Utrecht to hisrefidenceat Nimeguen. 
He remained there only a few days, 
and, departing for Amersfort, the 
princeſs, his conſort, ſet out at the 
ſame time upon a journey to the 
Hague. Her character had long 
been known to be maſculine, active 
and adventurous. She had appeared 
as the (459%. figure in all negocia- 
tions between the prince and his 
2dverſaries, and the great conſtitu- 
tional queſtions that were at iſſue 
ſeemed rather to concern the prin- 
ceſs than her huſband. Bold there- 
fore and extraordinary meaſures 
might be expected from her. But 
n this proceeding there was ſome- 
thing ſo — and peculiar, 
that it was impoſſible not to conſi- 
ler ĩt as flowing from ſome unknown 
pring, which alone could reconcile 
lv unaccountable a phenomenon. 
The princeſs, when ſhe undertook 
to explain the motives of her jour- 
tey, declared, that ſhe had adopted 
the idea with no view, than by her 
perſonal intervention to prevent the 
waſters of a civil war, and to adjult 
the differences that had ariſen re- 
betting the conſtitution of the ſtate. 
but in what way could her appear- 
nce at the Hague contribute to 
theſe purpoſes ? Did ſhe flatter her- 
alf, that her perſonal attractions or 
the charms of her eloquence were to 
nihilate at once the dictates of in- 
tereſt and the empire of prejudice ? 
Again, could ſecrecy be in any way 
tecelſary to ſuch an undertaking ? 
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She intended immediately upon her 
arrival to have ſignitied her errand to 
the ſtates general and the ſtates of 
Holland. hy not make this com- 
munication before ſhe ſet out ? Were 
they to be taken by ſurpriſe ? Could 
ſhe hope, in the preſent ſtate of hoſ- 
tility, to make a journey from one 
fide of the province of Hollaud to 
another without being even perceived 
by the enemy ? 

It might perhaps be thought a 
degree of over-refinement to ſuppoſe, 
that the journey of the princeſs was 
intended to produce the conſequences 
that actually followed; that Eng- 
land and Pruſſia at length concurred 
in their deſire of ſettling the conten- 
tions of Holland by arms, but that 
they conceived ſomething more was 
neceſſary to juſtify their proceedings 
in the eyes of Europe, than the ſ 
ſed injuries inflicted upon the 
ſtadtholder in the character of firſt 
magiſtrate of the republic. Such an 
idea, if it could be admitted, would 
indeed expoſe to equal contempt the 
courts that conceived ſuch a project, 
and the princeſs that executed it. 
It would teach us to look upon po- 
litics as a ſort of dexterous game, 
the perfection of which is ſuppoſed 
to he in falſeheod and hypocriſy, 
and the making men believe our in- 
tentions to be other than they are. 
In that caſe the heroine of the ſcene, 
while ſhe pretended every friendly 
and philanthropical purpoſe, and 
would be thought anxious to remove 
by the gentleſt means the calamities 
of her country, was in reality the 
incendiary to ſcatter the firebrands 
of war, and, in revenge for her ſup- 

ſed injuries, to expoſe the repub- 
fie to an inſolent and arbitrary con- 
queror. 0 

Meanwhile it is eaſy to imagine 
the conſtructiou that would be put 

upon 


bad been provided for 
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upon it by the adverſe party. In 
the prefent divided and doubtful 
fate of affairs it was impoſſible for 
them not to be attentive and ſuſpi- 
c10us, and they could not but regard 
the clandeſtine approach of their 


moſt artful and formidable adverſary 


to the ſeat of government with an 
eye of jealouſy. The friends of the 
ſtadtholder, eſpecially among the 
lower claſs, were numerous even in 
the province of Holland, and the 
inhabitants of the Hague were par- 
ticularly attached to his cauſe. Fu- 
mult and violence had through the 
whole hiſtory of the republic been the 
engines of the ſtadtholderian cauſe, 
and were dangers particularly appre- 
ended by the patriots of Holland. 
eſe they conceived to be the inevi- 
table conſequences of the ſudden and 
unexpected appearanceof the princeſs 
of Orange ; and with this as a prin- 
ciple they preſently concluded, that 
the deſign was to overturn their la- 
bours by a coup de main, and by the 
artful intervention of a mob to effect 
an univerſal revolution in favour of 
the ſtadtholder. Certain eveats, 
whether caſually or by deſign, oc- 
curred at this time, which ſeemed 
to juſtify their ſuſpicions. Riots 
were committed in the cloſe of the 
month of June nearly at the ſame 
period at Nimeguen, Arnheim, 
Boelbur „ Zutphen, Thiel, Bbm- 
mel, 8 Breda and Middle- 
burg, attended with inſult to the 
perſons of the patriots, and the de- 
ruction of their property and 
houſes. 
It was therefore natural that the 


- princeſs ſhould be ay. > in her 


rogreſs by the officers of the repub- 
Fe; and that their conduct in this 
reſpect ſhould be approved by the 
rovincial aſſembly. Relays of horſes 
berſelf aud 
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her train, conſiſting of four eoacha r 
and this circumſtance had firſt give 1 
ſuſpicion to the neighbouring pes 
lautry. The held deputics at Wo 
erden immediately detached a pay 
of infantry and twenty horſe, why 
ſtationed themſclves upon the rout 
from Schoonhoven to Gouda. Her 
this party the princeſs's journey va 
intercepted on the twenty- eighth 
June, and two of the deputies fron 
Woerden appearing preſently after, 
obliged her to returu immediate 
to Schoonhoven, From that place 
ſhe wrote letters to the ſecretary d 
the ſtates general and the grand pe- roc 
ſionary of Holland, deſiring the for War 
mer to communicate what had hay Weity 
pened to the ſuperior aſſembly, aud 
expreſſing to the latter her inclin 
tion to continue her journey to the 
Hague. The ſtates general enforce 
to the provincial aſſembly the de 
mands of the princeſs ; but the lat 
ter came to no farther reſolution, 
than that of taking the letter of the 
princeſs ad referendum; to be ex 
mined by their conſtituents of tlc 
different towns of Holland, and de- 
claring their approbation of the cot 
duct of their deputies. Upon this 
intelligence the princeſs returned to 
Nimeguen, from whence ſhe ad- 
dreſſed a letter in terms of ſtrong te- 
mouſtrance to the ſtates of Hollaud, 
complaining, that, while they reful:s 
her demand of being permitted to 


proceed, they publicly manifeiteda x 
diſtruſt of her word and the ſincerity WF land 
of her intentions. She demanded u firn 
ample and public reparation for ta Wh clat 
affront ſhe had ſuſtained ; and the ſpe 
declared, that from this moment hoy 
the conſequences, that were ſo much Wl ri 
to be feared, and that ſhe had flat per 
tered herſelf to have prevented N the 
her intervention, muſt all be charged tha 


upon thoſe, who had counterace 
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r efforts, and ſecured to themſelves 
influence that would be fatal to 
heir country. Meanwhile, not- 
ithſtanding the humiliating reſolu- 
ons and inſulting treatment of the 
lies of Holland, ſhe was ftill ar- 
roi Nently attached to the country in ge- 
Wcral, and the people from whom 
e had received ſo many marks of 
ection. 

une military interference of the 
Wing of Pruſſia appears to have been 
lready decided on, and according! 
few days only elapſed after this 
emorable tranſaction, before his 
roops were put in motion, and their 
arch directed to Cleves, a ducal 
city of the Pruſſian dominions in the 
relt' of Germany, This meaſure 
was accompanied with a numerous 
promotion of military officers, at the 
head of which was the duke of 
Brunſwic Wolfenbuttle commander 
in chief, It was not till after 
ſome progreſs had been made in 
theſe preparations, that the Pruſ- 
lan ambaſſador delivered in a 
memorial, dated on the tenth of 
July, to the ſtates of Holland, in 
which the king expreſſed his extreme 
lenſibility to the outrage that had 
been committed on the perſon of 
lus ſiſter; and inſiſted in the ſtrong- 
eſt and moſt urgent manner upon a 
public ſatisfaction for the injury, 
and the puniſhment of thoſe by whom 
it had been committed. 

The anſwer of the ſtates of Hol- 
land diſplayed a ſufficient degree of 
firmneſs and intrepidity. They de- 
clared, that they had too much re- 
ſpect for the king and his illuſtrious 
houſe, to have endured the com- 
milſion of any outrage againſt the 
perſon of the princeſs; adding at 
the ſame time, that they truſted 
that the king would treat them as 
became a ſovereign ſtate, and that 
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they could not believe that he in · 
tended to elevate his filter above the 
conſtitutional ſovereign. Had they 
been previouſly acquainted with her 
intention, they would have remon- 
ſtrated to her the diſaffection the 
ſtadtholder had diſplayed againſt the 
ſovereign authority, the different 
maneuvres adopted by his party on 
the very day the princeſs ſet out for 
the Hague, and the diſtracted {tate 
of the country in general, as reaſons 
to induce her to deſiſt from her en- 
terpriſe, With reſpe& to the oon- 
duct of their deputics they obſerved, 
that, charged as they were to 
watch againſt every occaſion of diſ- 
order, they had been unable to act 
otherwiſe than they had done; the 
whole tranſaction had been equally 
decent and reſpectful towards the 
inceſs; and the ſtates found them- 
{elves incapable of puniſhing a con- 
duct, that had probably prevented 
the ſcat of their reſidence from being 
made a ſcene of tumult and coafu- 
ſion. | h 
It was in the midſt of this tranſ- 
action, that the ſtates of Holland 
preſented to the ſtates general their 
propoſal for ſoliciting the mediation 
of the cgurt of Verhailles, the reſo- 
lution for that purpoſe, though it 
had been long in agitation, not hav- 
ing been ultimately adopted by the 
provincial aſſembly till the ſixth of 
July. The French ambaſſador, in 
perfect concert, as it ſhould ſeem, 
with this great body, preſented on 
the eighteenth a memorial to the 
ſtates general, in which he declared 
the king to be highly ſenſible of 
this mark of the confidence of the 
republic, and ready to co-operate by 
every means in his power for the re- 
ſtoration of harmony and peace. He 
accordingly ſuggeſted the propriety 
of the —— ering to 
4 —_— .. 
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put an immediate ſtop to the hoſtile 
proceedings of ſeveral of the pro- 
vinces. In the mean time, that 
France might not be behind-hand 
with Pruſſia, her repreſentations were 
fupported by certain military opera- 


tions, and a body of fourteen thou- 


fand men was ordered to aſſemble 
near Givet in the biſhopric of Liege, 
under the direction of the count de 
Rochambeau, late commander in 
chief of the French auxiliaries in 
North America. k 

The two parties that divided the 
republic Jaily aſſumed a more me- 
nacing appearance. The adventure 
of the princeſs was immediately ſuc- 
ceeded by the ſurpriſe of Wyk on 
the part of the ſtadtholder. This 
Place, though of conſiderable im- 
portance, as being one of the keys 
of the ſluices, which by their fitneſs 
for artificial inundation conſtituted 
the natural defence of the province, 
was found entirely unprovided with 
the means of refiſtance. Its 'garri- 
ſon did not amount to more than 
one hundred men, and it ſurrendered 
without itriking a blow. A fimilar 
fucceſs attended upon the ſtadthol- 
derian expeditions againſt Haſſelt 


and Harderwyk, At Deventer the 


capital of the province of Overyſſel 
they were repulſed; Haſſelt was 
ſoon after recovered by the patriots ; 
and they were alſo fortunate in a ſal- 
ly from the garriſon of Utrecht, 
which is ſaid to have produced a de- 
ſert ion of two hundred men from the 
ſtadtholderian army. Theſe deſer- 
tions had already commenced in con- 
ſequence of an increaſe of pay that 
was voted to the military by the 
ſtates of Holland. The manceuvres 
of the ſtadtholder were probably at 
this time taken under the ditection of 
the Pruſſian generals. 

On the fourth of Auguſt an ad- 
— ® 0 ' * , 
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dreſs was preſented to the ſlates if 
Holland by the armed volunteers of 
the provinces, 22 that, af 

h pended the prin 
of Orange from the office of con 


they had already ſu 
mander in chief, they would nos 
upon the eve of the probable con 
mencement of hoſtilities, alſo {ul 
pend him from the functions d 
ſtadtholder and admiral gener, 
The propoſition being taken ad u. 
ferendum, was amo immediate 
adopted by the ſenate of Ame: 
dam, and by the fourteenth nine 
towns had declared in favour cf the 
ſuſpenſion. But the more urgent 
conſiderations, which at this time 
began to engroſs the attention d 
the ſtates, prevented the queſtion 
from ever being brought to an uli 
mate deciſion. Meantime the Rate 
of affairs, which daily became more 
perilous and alarming, inſpired mil- 
truſt and lukewarmfeſs into the lea 
zealous of the republican party ; and 
the majority in the provincial afſen- 
bly, which had lately conſiſted of 
thirteen voices to fix, became now 
reduced to eleven. To prevent the 
fatal conſequences of this change, 
the camp formed at Woerden was 
ordered to make a circuitous progreſe 
through the province, m7 | under 
their influence the town councils 
were ehanged, particularly at Delft 
and Hoorn; the more conſiderable 
towns remaining unalterably at- 
tached to the patriotic party. By 
the ſame means the rural aſſociations 
in favour of the ſtadtholCer were 
vrerpowered and diſperſed ; and the 
inhabitants of the "ons kept in 
awe, who ſeem to have diſplayed 4 
continual diſpoſition to been the 
cauſe of the prince by riot and di 
order, Friefland, a province imme- 
morially diftinguiſhed by an ardent 
zeal for liberty, and which appears 

. in 
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ſome late tranſactions to have been 
ther overborne by cabal, than con- 
rted in diſpolition, endeavoured to 


Ac ſume its former independence. 
K . . * 
con ancker in particular declared it- 


If in favour of the demoeratical 
kuſe, and an aſſembly of ſtates was 
nvened in that place in the be- 


of 
& inning of September, by which 
_ province emed likely to be 
q 5 — into a ſituation not leſs di- 
ed than that of the province of 
0. recht. Preparations were made 
nin out the end of Auguſt for the 
e of Utrecht; batteries were 
„ed on each ſide, and ſome inun- 
55 ations effected. But both ſides 


ere unwilling to proceed to extremi- 
ies, and waited with anxious ſuſ- 
dence for that interference of to- 
eign powers, which ſeemed every 
lay to become more inevitable, 

A ſecond memorial of the king of 
ruſſia upon the ſubject of the treat- 
nent experienced by his ſiſter was 
lelirxered to the ſtates of Holland 
u the third of Auguſt, He de- 
ared, that he regarded the ſuſpi- 
ons of tumult to have taken place 
t the Hague on the arrival of the 
anceſs, which were announced in 
be anſwer to his former memorial, 


* 5 a new offence, He inſiſted upon 
„ peremptory and complete ſatistac- 


on, and added, that he expected 
um their prudence and their far- 
er deliberations upon the ſubject 
immediate and unequivocal an- 
Iver. In the mean time the diſpute 
as put into a ſeeming train of ne- 
pociation, or rather a hoſtile con- 
tation was held at Nimeguen re- 
hecting the moſt ready and effectual 
means of reducing the ſtates of Hol- 
Lnd to diſeretionary ſubmiſſion. In 
is conſultation the duke of Brunſ- 
Vic aſſiſted on the part of the king 
of Tall, and Mr. James Crenzille, 
1789. | 
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couſin to the marquis of Bucking- 
ham, on the part of Great Britain. 
The ultimatum of the king of Pruſſia 
is ſaid to have been; a requeſt from 
the ſtates of Holland to the princeſs 
of Orange that ſhe would viſit their 

rovince, the reſtoration of the ſtadt- 

older to all his conſtitutional func- 
tions and to the command of the 
garriſon of the Hague, the recal of 
the troops of Holland from the ter- 
ritories of the province of Utrecht, 
and the appointment of mediators to 


fit at Utrecht for adjuſting the diſ- 


putes of that province, two of them 
to be ſelected from among the depu- 
ties in the ſtates general, their de- 
liberations to be held in concert 
with the courts of Pruſſia, England 
and France, whoſe interference had 
been demanded, and their decihon to 
be final, The ſtates of Holland 
were required to anſwer theſe pro- 
poſitions in fourteen days, the con- 
greſs of mediation if it took place 
was to aſſemble in ſix weeks, andtheir 
conſultations to terminate in three 

months from their commencement. 
A circumſtance took place at this 
time for which it is not eaſy to aſ- 
ſign a ſufficient reaſon, but which is 
probably to be traced to the incon- 
ſiſtent and wavering character of the 
archbiſhop of Toulouſe. The mar- 
quis de Verac, who had for ſome 
time been the French ambaſſador at 
the Hague, who had under former 
adminiſtrations aſſiſted the cabals of 
oppoſition in the ſtates of Holland, 
and for that reaſon was looked up to 
by the republican party as a princt- 
pal ſource of their confidence, was 
recalled home. Perbaps this mea- 
ſure was intended as a leſſon to 
the party to warn them to greater 
temper and moderation in their pro- 
ccedings. But it did not pro- 
duce that effect. France had ori- 
D ginally 
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- ginally aſſiſted in blowing up the 
flame of civil diſcord, but it was not 
in the power of France to extin- 
guiſh it, It however effected ano- 
ther/ purpoſe. It enabled all Europe 
to predict, what the French admi- 


- niſtration itſelf was probably unable 


to predict, that it was uncertain 
whether the French would at all co- 
operate with their Belgic allies, but 
that, if they did, their co-operation 
- would be feeble, tardy, irreſolute and 


ineffectual. 


The allies of the ftadtholder, be- 
ing thus eventually delivered from 
all apprehenſions of ſpeedy hoſtility 
on the part of France, had ſtill 
however ſomething to apprehend 
irom other European powers, and 
particularly from the emperor. This 
prince, who could not but behold 
with a- jealous eye every acceſſion of 


power in the ſcale of Pruſſia, is faid 


to have alrcady ſignified to that 


court, that he could not be an in- 


different ſpectator of any violent 
meaſures that might be adopted 
againtt the Dutch republic. The 
itadtholderian powers however diſ- 
covered the means of engaging the 
attention of the emperor without 
tuffermg him to diſturb them in their 
projects. There is conſiderable rea- 
{on to beheve that the declaration of 
war of the Turks againſt the Ruſ- 
ſians, which took place about this 
time, owed its exiſtence to their in- 
trigues, and was deſigned for the 
purpoſe e have mentioned, it being 
conſidered by them as very uncertain 
what period of. time it would require 
to ſettle their projected revolution in 
Holland upon, a permanent baſis. 
Thus Europe and human nature 
would {cem to be indebted to them, 


not only for the deſtruction of the 


tiberties of a cclebrated and venera- 
ble republic, but for precipitating at 


its deſtructive contagion to countr, 


this article by the immediate app 


vourable ſentiments reſpecting G 


bliſhed by an amicable adjuitme% 
-and that they might radically ans 
finally extirpate the calamities ti 


leaſt, as a ſubordinate ftep in ! 
tranſaction, a war, which has alta 
raged for near three years, u 
has cut off in its progreſs thouiaſ 
of the human race, which has of 
tually drawn five great Euro 
powers into its vortex, and whit 
threatens every moment to ext: 


the moſt diltant from the origi 
ſcene of action. 

Sir James Harris, the ambaſ 
dor of the court of London, pr 
ſented his public memorial to te 
ſtates general upon the ſubject e 
mediation on the fourteenth of As 

uſt. The court of Verſailles hut 
— induced to explain itſelf ups 


cation of the ſtates of Holland, as 
the Engliſh ambaſſador affigned » 


the motive of his declaration the t 


Britain that had been expreſſed h 
the ſtates of Zealand; at the (an: WP" 
time mentioning the anxiety of n 
king for the . of their hel 
ternal tranquillity, the maintenan* g 
of their real conſtitution, and tit 
3 of the rights and pri 
eges of all its members. The ms 
morial of Pruſſia, which was inter 
as the counterpart of this, and whic 
was not brought forward till the titt 
of September, ſpoke in a ſtill hughr 
tone. It was preſented at the inſig: 
tion of the ſtates of Guelderland a 
Amersfort, and expreſſed the inte 
which wastaken by Frederic WI 
in their peace and tranquillity ; 2 
his ardent deſire, that the ancie:.t co 
ſtitution, which had been ſhaken '? 
its toundations, ſhould be re- cl. 


threatened the republic. 
The anſwer of the ſtates of — 
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nd to the memorial of Mr. de Thu- 
meyer, was delivered on the eighth 
f the ſame month. It had been 
ted upon the propoſition of the 
eputies of Dort, the majority con- 
ſting only of ten voices; and it 
a not materially differ from their 
wer to his firſt memorial on the 
bject of the princeſs. The pro- 
oſition of the Fama of Pcs wk i 
hich was rejected, was for ſending, 
a particular mark of * two 
deputies to the king at Berlin, to 
xplain all the circumſtances of this 
nfortunate tranſaction. , 
The next day, which was Sunday, 
ſr. de Thulemeyer delivered to the 
rand penſionary of Holland, a ver- 
al note, containing the regular and 
ublic ultimatum of the king of 
nla in this intereſting controverſy. 
e required, that the ſtates ſhould 
rite a letter to the princeſs, ac- 
nowledging the error of which they 
ad been guilty in imputing to her 
aſhonourable views, * her 
reſence among them, and promiſing 
o puniſh thoſe whom ſhe ſhould 
oint out as having offended her. 
he at the ſame time engaged to me- 
Liate with the king her brother a 
mitigation of the penalty. The king 
tered to chooſe the Ha e or any 
ther town of the republic as the 
ſcene of the conferences; and in the 
mean time demanded, that the ſtates 
of Holland ſhould at leaſt leave the 
matters at iſſue as they now ſtood, 
and not proceed to any ſuſpenſion 
07 depoſition of the ſtadtholder from 
us functions. An anſwer to this 
otfication was required to be given 
n four days from its communica- 
ton, 
f Scarcely had Mr. de Thulemeyer 
Us executed the laſt directions of 
us court, before a manifeſto ap- 


peared, ſigned by the duke of Bruuſ- 
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wie, expreſlive of the painful neceſ- 
ſity that was impoſed upon the king 
of marching his troops into the ter- 
ritories of the republic, and thus ob- 
taining ſatisfaction for the great and 
inſupportable outrage that had been 
committed againſt his ſiſter; an out- 
rage that ſprung only from the diſ- 
alfection and malevolence of one 
half of the provincial aſſembly of a 
ſingle province, Under theſe cir- 
cumſtances the duke was reduced to 
the neceſſity of paſſing through the 
territories of provinces, that had no 
ſhare in the offenſive conduct of the 
province of Holland; the inhabitants 
miglit however reſt aſſured, that no 
violence would be committed by the 
troops, and- that the king did not 
propoſe in the ſmalleſt degree to in- 
vade the conſtitution, the liberties 
and tranquillity of the republic. He 
expected in return that they would 
quietly permit the march of his army, 
and he required them to furniſh his 
forces with every thing that might 
be neceſſary to — Of the ſame 
date with this manifeſto a letter 
was delivered from the king of 
Pruſſia to the ſtates of Overyſſel, re- 
quiring a free paſſage for his troops: 
a demand, which this aſſembly had the 
magnanimity and gallantry, though 
unable to counteract the march of 
the Pruſſians, to refuſe, becauſe it 
was contrary to the tenour of the 
union of Utrecht, Meanwhile in 
this ultimate criſis, the fates of Hol- 
land were willing to advance one ſtep 
further in the mode of conceſhon, 
and declared to Mr. de Thulemeyer 
their readineſs to ſend two deputies 
to Berlin, to explain to the king the 
motives and circumſtances of what. 
had happened to his filter. 

The duke of Bruniwic entered 
the territories of Holland on the 
tourth day from 5 communication 
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of Mr. de Thulemeyer. His march, 
as lie had probably foreſeen, was ra- 
ther a triumph than a campaign. 
Utrecht, the important city of 
Utrecht, the centre and ſoul of the 


democratical meaſurcs, Utrecht, that 


had had the gl of ſtopping the 
victorious arms of Louis the four- 
teenth in the midſt of all his inſolence 


and pride, was evacuated on the ſe- 


cond day from the beginning of the 
war. In conſequence of the fatal pre- 
caution of the ſtadtholder in ſeizing 
upon Wyk and the keys of the ſſuices, 
it probably would not have been able 
to have held out many weeks. But 
thoſe weeks were of infinite conſe- 
quence to the republican cauſe. In 
that time Amſterdam, Gorcum, and 
the other great points of the pro- 
vince of Holland might have com- 
pletely prepared for the reception of 
the enemy, and the opponents of 
the ſtadtholder would have recovered 
from the firſt panic of the invaſion. 
In that time France would have had 
leiſure to chooſe its party; France, 
that puſillanimouſly waited to ſee in 
what manner the friends of liberty 
would exert themſelves in their de- 
fence, but that at leaſt believed that 
its intention was finally to appear for 


their preſervation, The rhingrave 


of Salm, governor of Utrecht, either 
from treachery or cowardice, decided 
the queſtion. He did not wait even 
to ſre an enemy. 

* It ſeems probable, though we are 
unable accurately to determine, that 
it was immediately after the evacua- 
tion of Utrecht, that the ſtates of 


Holland declared the rhingrave of 


Salm field marſhal and commander 
in chief of the troops of the pro- 
vince, This was their laſt act of 
hoſtility, On the following day, 


which was the ſixteenth, the duke 


of Brunſwic entered into poſſeſſion 
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of the province of Utrecht, and! N 
deputies of Dort, Haerlem, Ami: 
dam, Rotterdam, Alkmaer and 6. 
cum retired from the Hague tot 
metropolis. On the ſeventcett 
Gorcum, Dort, Schoonhoven 2 
ſeveral other towns ſubmitted to ti 
conqueror. The firſt of theſe plac 
made ſome ſhow of reſiſtance ; br 
a few red-hot balls being thrown | 
to the town and ſome houſes burn 
they conſented to ſurrender. a 
deputies that were left at the Han 


came to a vote for diſbanding V: 
different corps of volunteers, and e 
on the following evening reſolve! v4 
reſtore the ſtadtholder to all 1:8 7! 
honours and prerogatives, and to eee 


vite him to repair to his uſual MF © 
dence. The victory of the fre 

ative party was ſigaaliſed here . 
in other plaecs by the breaking of 1 
windows, the plundering of hou. 


and a few other exceſſes. It was... 

the ſeventh day from the comma 

ment of the invaſion, that the prin: 

of Orange made his triumphal cg wp 
at the Hague, his chariot beat 
drawn by the populace ; the ri: c 
grave of Salm, commander in ci: 
abſconded, and for ſome time » nde. 
not to be heard of; and the c Aan 
places remaining to the repubfe e 
party were Woerden, Nada, empt 


Delft, Amſterdam, and the ws TY 
towns of the petty diſtrict of Non; 


Holland. Ha 

The duke of Brunſwic adrett. 
againſt Amſterdam on the tc Wr n 
ſecond, and ſeveral leſſer act: o 


paſſed with various ſucceſs, but v 
a reſult extremely unfavourable ! 
the patriots, The ſtrong hold 
Nicuwerſluys was taken by {tom 
the Pruſſians are ſaid to have b« 
repulſed at Ouderkerke ; and VV 
and Naarden ſurrendered, having 
ceived orders for that purpoſe fi 
k 


* 
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e provincial aſſembly at the Hague. 
n the twenty-fixth a conference 
as propoſed on the part of the ſe- 
te and burghers of Amſterdam, 
ho offered to ſurrender upon con- 
tion of ſome mitigation in the 


nns of ſatisfaction to the princeſs 
to tt Orange, and particularly provided 
place. cir magiſtrates might remain un- 
be anged. As this queſtion was ſaid 
n! ineipally to intereſt the offended 
urn rbonage, the commiſſioners of Am- 

am were permitted to proceed 
Tag the Hague to confer with her. 


5 Wt the terms offered were joiutly 
e aed by the duke of Brunſwic 
zeug d the princeſs of Orange. 

1 This negociation occupied the 


to rce of four days, and on the firſt 
er October the duke of Brunſwic 
Reeg cwed his attack. He advanced 
re ug the ſame time againtt the outpolts 
e Muyden, Diemen, Duvendrecht, 
ou uderxerke, and the dyke of Haer- 
Vas m. The environs of Amite1dam 
nene d been partially inundated, fo 
pre et ſome of theſe places could not 
cp: approached without great danger, 
beny ad the Citizens, anxious to preſerve 
n celebrated capital from tyranny 
cha violence, appear to have de- 
c aied themſelves with conſiderable 
try. The Pruſſians were re- 
bc cd in the majority of their at- 
1 pts. Ouderkerke they ſaid to 
mee attacked three times, and three 
Noch mes to have miſcarried. The dy ke 
Haerlem however, being affaulted 
"oF tro different ſides and by ſupe- 
numbers, was abandoned almoſt 
bout reſiſtance. Amſtelveen was 
3 mied in the afternoon ; and Ou- 
eke, being thus placed between 
\v Wb» fires, was voluntarily evacuated, 
vm In the evening of the ſame day 
„„ armiſtice was demanded by 
ne ae citizens, and granted by the 
ec Brunſwic. The only terms 
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that could be obtained were, that 
the municipal militia ſhould not be 
confounded in the fate of the volun- 
teers, and that the town ſhould not 
be ebliged to receive a garriſon. 
Theſe terms were accepted by the 
ſcaate on the third, but were de- 
murred to by the burghers. Tu the 
meantime the ſenators elected in 
the courſe of the preſent year were 
depoſed on the eighth, and, upon 
demand of the duke of Brunfwic, 
one of the gates of Amſterdam was 
ſurrendered to him on the tenth. 
The next day five hundred Pruſſians 
entered the town to quell a tumult 
that apprared to be breaking out, 
but the duke engazred not to ſuffer 
any of his troops to paſs the gate 
except in caſes of emergency. 
The princeſs of Orange, in whoſe 
character the politician was at leaſt 
as conſpicuous as any other feature, 
knew how to render the atonement 
for the aifront, to which ſhe had 
been expoſed, ſubfervient to the in- 
terefls of her huſband and family. 
The perſons, who had been elected 
to any magiſtracy in the towns of 
Holland in the courſe of the preſeut 
year, were in the firſt in tance de- 
poſcd as uſurpers, and the perſons 
in the place of whom they had been 
choſen reſtored to their functions. 
This meaſure however by no means 
included all thoſe who were ob- 
noxious to the ſtadtholder, and ac- 
cordin'ly the princeſs of Orange 
li;zuticd to the ſtates of Holland, 
that the ſatistaction ſhe ſhould de- 
mand would confine itſelf to the de- 
privation of fuch perſons as ſhe 
ſhould {pecify as being ſubſtantially 
the authors of the inſult at Schoon- 
hoven. Her liſt of proſcription was 
delivered in on the ſixth of October, 
and contained the names of ſeventeen 
perſous, among which was van Ber- 
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kel, penſionary of Amſterdam, van 
Gyzelaer, penſionary of Dort, and 
ſeveral other of the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed characters of the republican 
party. In other inſtances perſons 
particularly marked as obnoxious 
were ſeized upon by the Pruſſian 
ſoldiery, tranſported into the Pruſ- 
han dominions, and in ſome caſes it 
is ſaid treated with great indignity. 
The celebrated Capellen van der 
Merſch, a baron of the province of 
Overyſſel, appears to have died the 
martyr of his country. . He was con- 
ducted a priſoner to Weſel in the 
duchy of Cleves; and, being at length 
itted to return on account of his 
ealth, expired at Utrecht in the 
beginning of December. In the 
mean time refugees in great num- 
bers poured into the territories of 
the Auſtrian Netherlands, where 
they found a ſpirit of diſcontent ſimi- 
lar to their own, and where they 
probably diſſeminated the indepen- 
dent and democratical principles that 
had occaſioned their exile, 

Impartial ſpectators of this me- 
morable event could not refrain from 
comparing, and the compariſon was 
as vaink as it was unexpected, the 
Juſtice and dignity of the cauſe of 
the. republicans with the feebleneſs 
of their efforts to reſiſt an inſolent 
and arbitrary conqueror. The com- 
mittee of the armed burghers of 
Utrecht came to a reſolution in the 
eommencement of the civil war, 


Importing their determination never 


to ſurrender their city, declaring that 
they would defend it till it was re 
duced to one undiſtinguiſhed ruin, 
rather than ſuffer the enemy to find 
any thing in it upon which to glut 
his cruel vengeance, and that, when 
they could no longer refiſt, thoſe 
who ſurvived the carnage would, if 
reduced to that extremity, ſet fire 


to the four corners of the ton 
before they abandoned their wal, 
In this declaration we acknowle/»f 
the genuine language of patriotin WM 
Had the Batavian partiſans of fl 
dom adhered to this glorious re 
lution, they would at the very wor ? 
have, read a leſſon of magnanimiy : 
to mankind, the impreſſion of ui 
in the preſent ſtate of the Europen 
conſtitution would have been inder 
lible. But they would have don 
more than this. There is a ſolem 
terror in the undaunted efforts iP"! 
expiring virtue, from which th 
hireling miniſters of arbitrary pow Wl"! 
would have ſhrunk back confounded 
We might have ſeen a ſecoiP'* 
Leonidas arreſting the millions d 
Xerxes at the a of Thermopyl: WF" 
Other powers, France in particuly, 
if that had been neceſſary, cee 
not long have witneſſed the genera 
ſtruggle in filence and ination, ant 
in ſuch a cauſe the ally, however 
embarraſſed in finances and inauſp. 
cious in its period of exertion, wou 
queſtionleſs have been victorious. ou! 
But the fate of Holland was d,. 
ferent, and this proud and opulzt | 
republic now for the firit time . 
ceived law from two of its fore 
neighbours at the point of ti! MW"?! 
ſword, All hiſtory, both ancient 
and modern, unites to inform uz 
how defirable is the ſtate of hee 


people, who are indebted for a re» iſ*"1 
ution in their government to ti! B's 
ſword of a rival, They tink he 


abject ſubjection. All that ſenſe c 
independence, all that eagerne!s d 


adventure and boldneſs of fbi, bert 
that ſpring from conſcious ſovereigi- can 
ty, are loſt. They are degraded to * 
the unnatural ſtation of a province, had 
dependent for its immunitics and it = 

Hel 


laws upon the mercy of a ſuper 
Hopeleſs, deſpondent, inactive ary 


jupibe, 
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pine, they no longer look for im- 
rovement themſelves, or contribute 
| the ſubſtantial benefit of another. 


e to 
Wledn 
ior; he revolution in Holland is ſcarcely 
f ea misfortune to the ſtadtholde- 
3 rel. ans than to their adverſaries. If 
v wor ! ther England or Pruſſia xj a to 
nim crixe advantage from their ſponta- 
uni cous interference for the deſtruction 
open liberty, it needs little ſagacity to 
- 114. oretel that they will infallibly be 

dn Wniltaken. A province, ſubjected to 
olem more fortunate neiglibour, is no 
ts A aly itſelf in a moſt pitiable ſituation, 
ut operates like a peſtilence, com- 
unicating its own diſtempers to the 


Oer 
ada] perior ſtate, and like a dead body 
co rtached to a living one, undermin- 
ns ee its vigour and fettering its ex- 
pyk. tions. 


The revolution in Holland was 
ccompanted with that ungenerous 
ad unmanly triumph, which might 


cru 

ae expected from the circumſtances 
cover chich produced it. Various decla- 
luft {ations of amneſty were publiſhed, 


rout but accompanied with ſuch nume- 
xous exceptions, as totally to defeat 
heir purpoſe and belie their title. 
They accordingly ſeem not to have 
been very ſatisfactory to the predo- 
minant party, and were frequently 
luperſeded by new proclamations of 
« himil:* tendency. In one of the 
lateſt, which made its appearance 
atter the bitterneſs of contention 
and the animoſity of reſentment 
might be expected to have ſubſided, 
the perſons excepted from pardon 
vere all magiſtrates who had excited 
the inhabitants to difaffeQion5” all 
perſons who had contributed to the 
cundeſtine introduction of foreign 
torces into the republic, all ſuch as 
had in the capacity of military offi- 
ders borne arms againſt the ſtadt- 
oder, all members of the pretended 
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provincial aſſemblies who had ſug- 
gelted meaſures againſt him, all cler- 
gymen who had borne arms id the 
reoublican cauſe, and all perſons 
who ſhould appear to have been 
guilty of acts of violence. To whom 
could ſuch an amneſty have been 
productire of benefit? The ven- 
geance of the houſe of Orange does 
not indeed appear to have been in 
many inſtances ſanguinary and fero- 
cious. But they were liberal of de- 
privation, of corporal puniſhments 
and impriſonment. They drove num- 
bers to depart into voluntary baniſh- 
ment rather than depend upon the 
arbitrary mercy of their opponents, 
and they held out threats in ter- 
rorem to deter every one from think- 
ing or reaſoning in favour of liberty, 
under penalty of an inquiſition into 
his paſt life, and a proſecution under 
theexceptionsof theamneſty. Amon 
other inſtances of the ſpirit by which 
the victorious party was guided, we 
may mention the trial pro forma of 
thedeceaſed Capellen van der Merſch, 
and the ſentence by which he was de- 
clared to have forfeited his life to the 
laws of his country. 

At the particular requeſt of the 
rinceſls of Orange the king of 
ruſſia conſented to permit ſome 

thouſands of his troops to take up 
their winter quarters in Holland, 
and they did not wholly evacuate 
that country till May 1788. In the 
mean time treaties of defenſive ab 
liance were negociated between 
Holtand and Great Britain and Hol- 
land and Pruſſia. Theſe, meaſures 
were completed by a political con- 
federacy between Great Britain and 
Pruſſia, which received its ultimate 
ſanRion on the thirteenth of Augult 
1788. 
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CHAP, IV. 


* Expedition againft Egypt. 
Cherſc 


on. Met by the King of Poland and the Emperor. 
War againſt her. Attack of Kinburn, Hoſlilities of the Emperor. Er 
. Proceedings of the King of Sweden, 
Hoogland. Army declares againſt the War. Daniſh Invaſion, Arn'; 
tice, Manauvres of the Grand Vifier, Surrender of Choczim. Surrea 


gagements in the Euxine, 


der of Oczakorww, 


: E are arrived at a period in 
our foreign hiſtory when the 
northern and the weſtern diviſions 
of Europe were once more deſtined 
to fill-the moſt conſiderable ſcene 
in the political drama, Catherine, 
empreſs of Ruſſia, who for various 
reaſons deſerves to be ſtyled the 
Semiramis of the north, aſcended the 
throne in the year 1762; and it is 
not to be ſuppoſed that an admini- 
ſtration of twenty-five years had failed 
to render her principles and character 
ſubjects of ſufficient notoriety. If 
the public patronage of literature and 
talents, if an aſſiduous attention to 
the ſine arts, if the love of ſplendour 
and the ambition of rendering her 
capital the centre of all that elegant 
leiſure has been accuſtomed to ad- 
mire, can give a title to immortality 
the claims of the czarina are indiſ- 
utable. But theſe are the bounds of 
9a retenſions. She continually in- 
deed ſends forth miſſions of her 
1 ſubjects to acquire know- 
edge in foreign realms ; but ſhe docs 
not ſeek to annihilate that ſlavery 
and vaſſalage, with the exiftence of 
which knowledge and improvement 
are incompatible. She ſeeks to ex- 
tend the commerce of her ſubjects to 
diflant climates ; but ſhe takes no ef- 
fectual ſteps to diſſeminate that ſpi- 
rit of manufacture and induſtry, 
without which commerce is an un- 
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ourney of the Empreſs 4 Ruſſ 1 | 


ur decline 


Battl: ſ 


ſubſtantial phantom. She is ſeize( 
with the — of conqueſt; whil 
her actual dominions, conſideral!; 
more extenſive than the empire a 
ancient Rome, afford ſcope for t': 


activity of the wiſeſt politician. Se 
is ever employed in war'ike prep: Wii 
tions or in war; though he: ten- 
ries, without this preternutural c:- Wii; 
hauſture, are little better than an . 01 


inhabited deſert. She ſurveys with 
ſcientific accuracy the extremitics d 
her empire; while its centre au 
heart are totally neglected. The ac 
tivity of her deſigns are exhauſted in 
the intrigues of foreign cuts 
France has long been accuſed 0 it 
vading the tranquillity of her nc: 
hours by the arts of corruption 
But France, in all the wantvinuHsit 
civilization and wealth, was new 
more iudefatigable in this xe{pcc; 
than the Tartarian ſovercign vi vt 
ſavages of Muſcovy. 

Scarcely was 8 ſeated on tie 
throne, before ſhe intruded by vic 
lence g prince on the Courlaudem Wil vr: 
and reduced that * privci- WW n: 


pality to the dependence of a pr Wi pu 
vince, She next gave a monate 
and a ſyſtem of government, or te. th 
ther of anarchy to Poland. Not co» Wh ©: 
tented with this, ſhe engendered ''« I 
tyrannical and unprincipled dig, 


of diſmembering the provinces © in 
P oland, She ſought, and frequeni!7 2¹ 


Wim 
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th ſucceſs, to diftate through the 
edium of intrigue to the cabinets 
Stockholm and Copenhagen. But 
er principal uſurpations were on 
Wc falling empire of the Turks. 


„ the war of 1768 ſhe acquired the 
oances of Catharinoſlaw, the ſite 
wie 1 | - . 7 
„ Cherfon, and the navigation o 
„e Black Sca. By an uninter- 
: pted ſeries of arbitrary proceedings 
ndcabal, ſhe ſubjugated the ineſtima- 
lc and beautiful peninſula of Crim 
ſci artary, acquired various diſtricts in 
e province of Circaſſia, and rendered 
rah princes of Georgia her feudata- 
irc ics and vaſſals. Already nothing in 
or t': ie north and the eaſt could reſiſt her 
. Oi eſpotic ſway ; and to complete her 
par clus, ſheavas enabled to gain over 
-e reſtleſs and capricious mind of 
e lie emperor to her ſide, and to ne- 
mate with him a fort of indefinite 
wit roject for the conqueſt of Conſtan- 
© 0 WW nope and the partition of Greece, 
x lt While theſe projects were forming 
IC avs 


the empreſs of Ruſſia, the court 
uf the grand ſignior ſeemed to diſ- 
play nothing but ſymptoms of imbe- 
0! 1» WWcility and decay. The ſubordinate 


ci princes of Tripoli, Algiers and Tu- 
e, nis could by no meaus be perſuaded to 
£51 WWF vield to the dictates of Confſtantino- 


pie reſpecting their conduct towards 
the powers of Europe, and were 
hardly induced to pay their annual 
tribute to the Ottoman Porte. The 
| pacha of Scutari, a diſtrict upon the 
e- borders cf Venetian Dalmatia, had 
wantonly entered in. a hoſtile man- 
ner upon the territories of the re- 
Fre public, and his puniſhment was de- 
manded by their ambaſſador. But 


re Porte, fo far from being able to 
con deprive him of his goverument, found 
d ti. elf expoſed to his inroads and de- 
cb; "altations, aud was engaged with him 
-g of n a fruitleſs conteſt, ſometimes by 
cath wdccitive battles, and ſometimes by 
Ws ; 
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negociations in which he appeared to 
dictate to the ſupreme government, 
for more than two years. In other 

rts of the empire, a ſort of enthu- 
ſiaſtical and prophetic leaders made 
their appearance, aſſerted a kind of 
political independence, and commit- 
ted every fpecics of exceſs with im- 
punity. The province of Egypt, 
which had given perpetual uneaſi- 
neſs to the court of Conſtantinople, 
now threatened to ſhake off the yoke 
and engroſs a ſovereignty to which 
for many centuries it had been a 
ſtranger. 

It was in this alarming criſis 
that a bold and daring gemus arole, 
who promiſed to arreſt the falling 
greatneſs of the Ottomans. Haſſan 
Ali is ſaid to have been a native of 


Algiers, and, being obliged for ſome 


_ reatons to fly from that ſubordinate 


principality, he entered into the im- 
mediate ſervice of the grand ſignior. 
He attached himſelf principally to 
the maritime profeſſion, and ſerved 
with diſtinction in the laſt war againſt 
the Ruſſians, It has been ſuppoſed, 
that, if his advice had been followed, 
the enemy would have been deprived 
of tome of the moſt conſiderable ad- 
vantages they gained in the principal 
naval action of that war. He had 
gradually riſen by his reputation and 
his merits through ſeveral inferior 
offices to the ſtation of capitan pacha 
or high admiral of the Furkith do- 
minions. At this time he was more 
than ſeventy years of age ; and, un- 
ſubdued by the natural infirmities of 
ſo advanced a period, he breathed no- 
thing but military ardour, together 
with hatred and vengeance of the 
ufurpations of Ruſſia. As a firſt ſtep 
to the accompliſhment of his fa- 
vourite deſign, he endeavoured to 
ſeize upon all the offices of govern- 
ment, and to engroſs the avenues to 


the 
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the ear of the ſovereign. Yſſouf 
Pacha, who was raiſed to the office 
of grand viſier in January 1786, had 
originally ſerved Haſſan Ali in the 
capacity of a ſlave, and in the pre- 
ceding year had been nominated by 
his influence to the government of 
the Morea, Maurojeni, his drago- 
man or ſteward, was about the ſame 
time elevated to the ſituation of hoſ- 
podar of Walachia ; and molt of the 
great offices of ſtate were filled with 
his dependents and creatures. 
Having thud ſecured the protec- 
tion and ſupport of the ſovereign 
during the period of his abſence, be 


determined in the next place to un- 


dertake the conqueſt and ſubjugation 
of Egypt, truſting by this meature at 
once to augment the proſperity and 
reſources of the Porte, and ſo to eſ- 
tabliſn his own reputation as to en- 
able him to act with vigour and the 
confidence of the public in his me- 
ditated hoſtilities againſt Ruſſia, He 
failed from Conſtantinople in May 
1786; and having made the cuſto- 
mary annual circuit to colle& by the 
immediate terror of the Turkiſh arms 
the tribute of the dependent pro- 
vinces, he arrived at Alexandria in 
the month of July: 

Haſſan Ali landed with an army 
of twenty-five thouſand men, which 
he expected to augment with re- 
cruits levied in the province. He 
immediately marched from Alexan- 
dria to Roſetta, The Lower Egypt, 
or that part of the country which 
borders upon the Levant, was at this 
time divided between two beys, Mu- 
rat and Ibrahim, who united their 
intereſts, both againſt the court of 
Conſtantinople, and in the wars they 
are lately faid to have carried on 
againſt the beys of the Upper, or 
more diſtant diviſion. At this time 
they had ſtationed tlicir forces be- 


tween Roſetta and Cairo. Hen 
they were encountered by the intr; 
pid Haſſan, who is ſtated to ben 
made upon them three vigorous 2. 
tacks in one day, and who concluded 
with gaining an entire victory. Thi 
event put him in poſſeſſion. of the 
capital, where among other priſonen 
he found the wife of Ibrahim and 
one of his children, whom he treated 
with great humanity, and ſent af 


the young prince to be educated in 15 
a manner ſuitable to his rank at Cos a 


ſtantinople. 3 
Murat and Ibrahim both of then 


| Eg 
— — from the battle, thoug! — 
Haſſan had had the .precaution to = 
order a detachment of his forces to * 
take a circuitous march, and plac: nd 
themſelves in the rear of the ere- rſs 
my to intercept their flight, The; 


retreated to Girge, the capital 
of Upper Egypt, which ſtan 
nearly upon the ſite of the ancient 
Thebes, the city of an hundred 


! 

ates, ſo much celebrated by the — 
1 oets and hiſtorians, The on. 
princes of this country received them ; 8 
with hoſpitality, conſidering them- C 
ſelves as engaged in a common cauſ dent 
with them againſt the uſurpations o the 

the Porte. Haſſan in the man the 
time diſpatched a numerous detach. * 
ment to purſue them, who penetrated pen 
with ſucceſs almoſt as far as Girg!, wh 
where they were attacked by a mucl * 
larger army of Egyptians on tic Ma 
twenty-ſixth of October, and obliges a 
to retreat in conſiderable diſorder. e 
Irritated at this miſcarriage he pr0- alid 
ceeded with all the forces he could to h 
collect; and not being able to induc: the 
the enemy to meet him in the field, Nero 
ke at length reſolved on the fixteent r 
of February 1787 to ſtorm them ment 
their camp. Here he was twice be. ater 
pulſed, but returned a third time tc the g 
the attack; and after an obſtinate aul 
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en agagement of ſix hours in duration, 
"BS: length compelled them to ſeck 
bo WW cir Rlery in flight. 

1 * But, — theſe bril- 
25 ant ſucceſſes, the arkifh com- 


ander found himſelf unable totally 


to ſubdue the reſiſtance of his adver- 

nen t fter ſome fartl - 
ies; and, after ſome farther con 
ve flicts, attended, as it ſhould ſeem, 
ater eich various ſucceſs, he thought pro- 


per to liſten to terms of accommoda- 
tion. Murat and Ibrahim conſented 
toreſtrain themſelves withinthe boun- 
daries of certain diſtricts in the Upper 
Egypt, and gave hoſtages to inſure 
the province of Cairo againſt their 
irruptions. This adjuſtment appears 
to have taken place in July 1787, 
and Haſſan, having made a farther 
reſidence of three months an that 
country, quitted it in October, bring- 
mg with him the hoſtages of its 
princes and a contribution in money 
to the amount of 6,c00,0c0 J. ſter- 
ling, beſide having ſecured to the 


4 Porte an annual revenue, which is 
* computed to fall little ſhort of 
T 4,000, cool. 


The whole period from the con- 
vention of January 1784, by which 
the Turks guarantecd to the RuMans 
tie entire poſſeſſion of the Crimea, 


peace than a ſuſpenſion of arms, in 
which both parties inceſſantly em- 
ployed themſelves with more or leſs 
alliduity in warlike preparations, and 
conſtantly meditated the canmence- 
ment of hoſtilities. The czarina was 
aſſiduous in endeavouring to ſecure 
to herſelf an active alliance againſt 
tne moment of conteſt. The em- 
peror in particular ſeems to have en- 
tered into the moſt ſolemn engage- 
ments, to co-operate with her in an 
tempt to reduce the domiaions of 
the grand ſignior ; and, if that prince 
ould foreſtal the Ruſſians in com- 
weneing hoſtilities, by no means to 


7 


1s to be conſidered leſs as a period of 
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ſuffer a cireumſtance of that nature 
to defeat the project they had formed 
of a united attack. Catherine was 
alſo anxious to engage the republic 
of Venice in this league - and, influ- 
enced by views of this ſort, prevailed 
upon the emperorto deſiſt from a pro- 
jected compulſory exchange of terri- 
tory which he had formed againſt the 
republic. It ſeems probable that the 
Venetians diſplayed no conſiderable 
reluctance to enter into the views of 
the imperial courts, though the ex- 
pectations they allowed themſelves to 
excite were not in the ſequel produ- 
tive of any important conſequences. 
Neither Venice nor the emperor 
were wanting in motives, or at leaft 
in pretexts of controverſy with the 
Porte, We have already mentioned 
the hoſtilities committed by the pa- 
cha of Scutari upon the Venetian 
Dalmatia in 1785; and, though the 
reſident from that republic at the 
court of — . repeatedly 
demanded a reparation far the inju- 
ries committed, and the puniſhment 
of the aggreſſor, the divan, partly 
from a diſpoſition at once haugh- 
ty and ſupine, partly from the 
intrigues of the pacha, who had 
formerly lived in habits of conſi- 
derable friendſhip both with Haſſan 
Ali and the new grand viſier, and 
partly from the imbecility and im- 
potence of the ſupreme authority, 
never yielded any effectual hearing ta 
his remonſtrances. The Venetians 
had alſo claimed the interference of 
the Ottoman Porte to adjuſt their 
differences with the regency of Tu- 
nis, 3 matter to which the grand 
ſignior ſeems to have been {till leſs 
competent than to the puniſhment 
of the pacha of Scutari. They there- 
fore deemed themſelves obliged to 
vindicate their own rights; and their 
fleet under chevalier E mo in the years 
1785 and 1780 bombarded the ſet- 
tlements 
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tlements of Sfax, Biſerta and Tu- 
Nis. 

At the moment that the czarina 
had aſſerted her dominion over the 
peninſula of Taurica, the emperor 
advanced his claims to a certain ex- 
tenfion of territory on the fide of 
Hungary, claims which from the 
known caprice and inſtability of his 
character had been ſuffered to paſs 
without adjuſtment at the favourable 
moment, and which had ſince been 
uniformly evaded by the Turks- 
The diſtricts that were demanded 
appear too trivial to ſpectators placed 
at ſuch a diſtance as we are, to be 
able to excite any diſtinct idea or 
ſenſation in the mind ; but, ſuch as 
they are, they have been ſpecified in 
a preceding volume of our regiſter. 
One circumſtance that attended them 
ſeems entitled to notice. Certain 
articles were publiſhed at Vienna in 
the autumn of 1785, purporting to 
be the propoſitions of the Turks, and 
accompanied with the anſwer of the 
emperor ; and great doubts were af- 


terwards formed whether the Turks 


had ever made the conciliatory offers 
which theſe articles contained. 

The government of Conſtantino- 
ple conſtantly exhibited all the ſymp- 
toms of a weak, imbecil and diſ- 
jointed admimiſtration, their moſt 


-timid ſtateſmen not always abſtaining 


from meaſures of irritation, and their 
boldeſt politicians frequently betray- 
ing the marks of fear and irreſolu- 
tion. The Ruſlian knew well how 
to take advantage of this circum- 
ſtance. She had always matters of 
complaint againſt the Porte, which 
to a ſuperſicial obſerver aſſumed a 


plauſible appearauce; and theſe com- 


plaints were in her hands productive 
of ſo many reiterated triumphs. 
She had notoriouſſy over- reached the 
Ottoman adminiſtration in the com- 


mercial treaty of 1783 ; and the cor, 
ſuls ſhe placed in the different cite 


of Turkey under the ſanction of ta 


treaty, frequently had not even te 


pretence of commerce, but were ſpic i 
to diſcover the weakneſs and differ. 


tions of the inhabitants, or agents 
excite them to diſaffeftion and ho 
tility againſt the government under 
which they lived. Of conſequence 
the Turks demanded but in van 
the recal of ſome of theſe, and n. 
fuſed to admit others into place; 
where by the letter of the treaty 
they were entitled to reſide. The 
Ruſſians had equally violated the ſub- 
ſiſting treaties by admitting Maur 
cordato the depoſed =. of 
Moldavia to take refuge in their do- 
MINIONS. 

Towards the latter part of the 
year 1756 the Turks ſeem to hare 
adopted a regular ſyſtem of indirect 
hoſtility againſt Ruſſia, Ever fince 
the acquiſition of Crimea and the 
Cuban, the Ruſſians in the latter af 
theſe provinces were engaged ina 
conltant ſeries of military operations 
They ſucceeded either by terror 
cabal in inducing the two princes 
Georgia, the czar of Teflis and the 
czar of Imiretta, to recognize the 


court of Peterſburgh as their lau- 


ful ſuperior. They were not equally 
ſuccelsful in reſtraining the incur 
ſions of the Leſghis, or Tartar inha- 
bitants of Circaſſia. Theſe Tartars 
were, at lealt in the ſequel, inſtigated 
and ſupported in an indirect maunt 
by the court of Conftantinople ; and 
their operations were ſo far ſuccel- 
ful, that Heraclius, czar of "Tells, 
fourd himſelf obliged to have t. 
courſe to the power that could vic 
him the moſt effectual protection; 
and ſhaking off the allegiance cf 
Ruſſia, he declared himſelf the wa, 
ſal of the Porte in a period of about 


tw9 
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vo vears from the time in which he 
ad {lubmitted to the northern rival 
f that power. About the ſame 
ime Sahim Gherai, late khan of the 
'rimea, fled from the auſpices of 
is imperial protectreſs into the 
urkiſu dominions, and by order of 
he grand ſignior took up his reſi- 
Wonce in Rhodes, where twclve 
onths after he was beheaded. 

The year 1757 opened with the 
xtraordinary Geda of the jour- 


[ts : 

of the emprets of  Ruſha from 

5. Peterlburgh to Cherſon, where it 

u ſecms to have been her original in- 
ic 


ention to have been crowned with 
ll poſſible magnificence, and under 
he ſpleadid titles of empreſs of the 
Fait, liberator of Creece, and reviver 
of the ſeries of Roman emperors, 
who formerly ſwayed the ſceptre 
over that diviſion of the globe. "This 
journey had been for a conſiderable 
time in contemplation, and was look- 


ry ed upon with horror by the Turks, 
„dhe period that would ſet up a 
=— pretender to their throne, and 
25 1nflict a more public and atrocious 
2 miult upon their character than they 
* had ever endured from any other 
te aer. The empreſs depurted from 


Fcterſburgh on the fixteenth of Ja- 
Luary, and arrived at iow, the 
nolt weſterly point of the hereditary 
poſlleſiions of Ruſſia on the ninth of 
the following month. It is ſuffi- 
ently lingular that the czarina kid 
nginally intended to take with ker 
ler two grand-children, fons of the 
grand duke of Ruſſia, the eldeſt of 
0 rom was only nine years of age; 

meaſure that was doubtleſs intended 
v a precaution againſt the inſtability 
(ber ſubjects, and a ſecurity for 
ber fafe return to the capital of the 
pie. This idea was at length, 
bi with reluctance, given up; but 


3 


s circumitance of her taking with | 
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her, as ſhe did in this gandy proceſ- 
ſion, a numerous army of the choiceſt 
part of the Ruſſian forces, probably 
originated in a ſimilar motive; and 
it did not at all tend to ſoothe the 
anxious fears and vigilant jealouſy of 
the conrt of Conftantinegl . 
Catherine refided for a period of 
near three months in the city of 
Kiow ; and this was owing partly to 
the badneſs of the roads and the in- 
clemency of the ſeaſon ; partly it 
may be to certain hoſtile ſymptoms, 
which were at this time betrayed by 
the Porte, and which, if they had 
immediately proceeded to all their 
conſequences, would have entirely 
put a ſtop to the imperial progreſs; 
and partly to certain delays of the 
king of Poland and the emperor, the 
former of whom was expected to 
meet the carina at Kiow and the 
latter at Cherſon. The interview 
with Staniflaus took place on the 
ſixth of May at Kanicw, a Poliſh 
town upon the Dnieper, that river 
having been choſen by Catherine to 
convey her and her train. The king 
of Poland was invited to come on 
board the veſſel of the empreſs, and 
after one day ſpent in mutual confe- 
rence that princeſs proceeded on the 
day following for Cherſon. 
The ſplendour of the route of the 
czurina ſurpaſſes whatever the ima» 
gination would ſpontaneouſly ſug- 
reſt. She was efcorted by an army. 
— preceded her march, whoſe 
buſineſs it was to render the road as 
even and pleaſant as it could poſſibly 
be made. At the end of each day's 
journcy ſhe found a temporary pa- 
— erected for her reception, toge- 
ther with all the accommodations and 
luxuries that Peterſburgh could have 
aitorded. In the liſt of her followers 
were the ambaſſadors of London, 
Verla:!lc* and Vienna; and her own 
amballador 
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ambaſſador as well as the envoy of 
the emperor to the court of Con- 
ſtantinople were appointed to meet 
her at Cherſon. She had directed the 
former, Mr. de Bulhakow, to ſound 


in a diſtant manner the Ottoman 


Porte reſpecting the ſending an officer 


to compliment her upon her arrival, 
and thus to witneſs and ſanction as it 
were the degradation of the Turks; 
but the propoſal was rejected with 
indignation. We have ſeen the king 
of Poland mcet her in her journey ; 
and the emperor, not contented with 
fwelling her triumph at Cherſon, 
appeared in that capital eight days 
betore her, and proceeded to a con- 


fiderable diſtance up the Dnieper to 


intercept her progreſs. The coro- 


nation, for reaſons we are unable to 
align, was laid aſide ; but the em- 
— was received under triumphal 
arches at Kiow; and upon her arri- 
val at Cherſon, having thought pro- 
per to extend the walls to take in a 
greater ſpace than they, had yet con- 
tained, ſhe inſcribed over one of the 
gates of the city, Through this 
gate lies the road to Byzantium.” 
The imperial viſitants entered the 
city on the twenty-third of May ; 


and, having remained five days, pro- 


ceeded to make a tour through the 
principal places of the peninſula, 
which was completed in ſomewhat 
Ieſs than a fortmight. The czarina 
returned to Peterſburgh by the way 
of Moſcow. 

Previouſly to the departure of Mr. 
de Bulhakow upon his journey to 
meet the empreſs at Cherſon, he 
preſented by her order certain com- 


plaints to the Porte, which ſhe wiſhed 


to ſee immediately remedied. She 


demanded that the Turks ſhould 
explicitly 1 the czar of 


Teflis to be the rightful vaſſal of 
Ruſlia, that they ſhould undertake to 


oblige the Leſghis Tartars to cei 
from their hoſtilities, that the d 
— reſpecting the falt-pits « 
inburn ſhould be finally adjufe, 
that a Ruſſian conſul ſhould be WS 
mitted at Varna the chief port ii 
the province of Bulgaria, that er: 
more uniform and leſs ve xatiou ie. 
vernment ſhould be maintained «i 
the Grecian principalities of Mer 
davia and Walachia, and that th: | 
Turks ſhould come to an explam 
tion with the empreſs reſpeclig 
their military preparations. he 
In the preſent temper of the cou 
of Conſtantinople it was not like 
that their anſwer to theſe demand 
ſhould be very conciliatory. Ther 
aſſerted that the czar of 'Teflis wa, 
and by the treaty of Cainargi i 
1774 had been recognized to be tht 
vaſſal of the Porte, that the Leſgi 
Tartars were entirely out of the ju 
riſdiction of the grand ſignior, that 
the queſtion of the ſalt- pits was ui. 
vial in its own nature and might be 
be adjuſted by the intervention « 
certain inferior officers of govern: 
ment, that a Ruſſian conſul at Var 
na would be abſolutely uſeleſs, and 
that the introduction of one hat 
been prevented only by the ob{tinate 
reſiſtance of the inhabitants, that the 
welfare of the principalities was 5 
queſtion in which the Porte ws 
chiefly intereſted, and reſpecting 
which of conſequence her exertion 
would be unfeignedly ſincere, and 
that it was but natural that tl« 
Turks ſhould put themſelves in tl 
fame poſture of defence which wi 
aſſumed by their neighbours. 
To theſe reaſonings reſpecting the 
demands of Ruſſia the Turks a: 
ſaid to have added certain requil- 
tions of their own. They called tor 
an explanation reſpecting the n- 


trigues alledged to have been 2 8 
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the Ruſſian conſul at Alexandria 


o cen 
he d ich the rebel beys of that country, 
its Reſpecting the paſſports granted by 
ul be Ruſhan conſuls to certain emi- 
be MS&rants of Moldavia and Walachia, 
ort be aſylum extended to the ex-go- 
that ernor Maurocordato, and the real 
us ro ies of the empreſs in her pro- 
ned ireſs to Crimea, Bulhakow un- 
My ertook to charge himſelf with their 
it ti: epreſentations and to communicate 
plans Wo them the anſwer of his ſovereign. 
ecting We have already remarked that 


he Turks appear to have intended 
at no very diſtant period to tempt 
the fortune of war for the pur- 
pole of ſuſpending the incroach- 
ments of Ruſſia. Their ultimate 
declaration however ſeems to have 
been unexpectedly precipitated. 


Court 
like 
nand 
Ther 


| Was, 
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e the They had probably at leatt deſigned 
ge to wait for the return of the cap- 
c j- {WF itan pacha from his ſucceſsful expe- 


tim dition in Egypt. At the preſent 
moment they could not boaſt of a 
fingle ally in any part of the world; 
and the recent interview and cordi- 
(ality of the etnperor and the czarina 
were peculiarly unfavourable to their 
purpoſes, The impolicy and raſh- 
nels of their conduct was at this 
time through all Europe believed to 
originate 1n the influence of the 
Engliſh ambaſſador ; and the period, 
being that in which England and 
Pruſſia had juſt reſolved to annihi- 
late by force of arms the French 
party in Holland, is exceedingly fa- 
rourable to this ſuppoſition, Mean- 
while the court of London was aſ- 
Lduous and explicit in contradicting 
this rumour. It muſt remain with 
the reader to decide upon the de- 
gree of credit he will afford to this 
clarowal. Undoubtedly there are 
nen, whom the character and of- 
dee of a miniſter cannot corrupt, 


ad who know that inſincerity and 


were held by 
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falſchood are neither themſelves vir- 
tue, nor can lead to that ſolid and 
genuine proſperity which 1s the re- 
ward of virtue, But undoubtedly 


' alſo ſuch ſentiments and ſuch a dit- 


cernment are more rare than could 
be deſired. We mutt leave it to the 
ultimate verdi& of a more diſtant 
hiſtorian to decide upon the parti- 
cular inſtances. 

Scarcely had the czarina reviſited 
her capital of Peterſburgh before 
ſhe was followed by the Turkiſh de- 
claration of hoſtilities. Conferences 
the Ottoman admini- 
tration with Mr, de Bulhakow on 


the twenty-ſixth and thirtieth of Ju- 


ly, which promiſed no very auſpi- 
cious concluſion. On the fixtgenth 
of Auguſt he was unexpectedly ſum- 
moned to an audience of the grand 
ſignior. Certam propoſitions were 
immediately ſtated to him, reſpect- 
ing the reſtoration of the Crimea 
and the annihilation of the commer- 
cial treaty, which he was required to 
ſign, as the only means for the pre- 
ſervation of peace. Mr. de Bulha- 
kow demanded time to communi- 
cate them to his court, but this was 
denied him. Upon his ultimate re- 


fuſal he was formally declared an 


enemy of the empire, and arreſted 
priſoner of war. He was conveyed 
with ſufficient civility to the caſtle 
of the Seven Towers, and the Ruſſian 
ſhips in the harbour of Conſtantino- 
ple put under an embargo. The 
ambaſſadors of Vienna and Verſailles 
exerted their utmoſt efforts to pro- 
duce a reconciliation, but in vain. 
The grand viſier is ſaid to kave been 
in the beginning almoſt the ſingle ad- 
vocate for war, but in the ſequel to 
have brought over to his party the 
majority of the divan. One of the 
firſt proceedings of the grand fig 
nior in conſequence of the ſyſtem 
adopted, 
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adopted, was 30 appoint him com- 


mander in chief with an unlimited - 


power for the levying and employ- 
ment of the armies of the ſtate. 

The Turkiſh manifeſto againſt the 
Ruſſians is dated on the twentieth 
of Auguſt, and is an uncommoaly 
feeble and ſpiritleſs compoſition. Few 


nations have ever had more acumu- 


lated ſubjects of complaint againſt 
another, and yet it is difficult to col- 
Ic& from this paper which party was 
the real aggreſlor, and it 1s certain 
that none of the cauſcs it alledges 
are a ſufficient ground for hoſtility. 


They declared the ſolicitude with 


which they had always adhered to 
the treaty of Cainargi, while the 
Ruſſians had violated its molt tunda- 
mental article by the invaſion of the 
Crimea, In conſequence of that 
invaſion new ſlipulations had been 
formed, and it was agreed that all 
enmity and hatred between the two 
parties ſhould be extinguiſhed. The 
court of Ruſſia however had fince 
that time ſent troops into Ccorgia, 
and ſeduced the khan of Teflis from 
his allegiance. They had interrupted 
the inhabitants of Oczakow in their 
uſe of the falt-pits of Kinburn. They 
had granted an aſylum to the hot- 
podar of Moldavia, They had ſe- 
duced the inhabitants of Moldavia, 
Walachia and the Archipelago to 
ſettle in Ruſſia; and, while the 
Turks granted on their part an un— 
reſtrained freedom of commerce, ti.cy 
were obliged to pay duties in Ruſſia 
that doubled or tripled the duties 
aid by other nations. The mani- 
teſto farther alledged, that Mr. de 
Bulhakow had in thé beginning of 
the preſent year threatened them 
with a Ruſſian army of fixty or ſe- 
venty thouſand men under prince 
Potemkin, if they did not pals an 


act calculated to ſatisfy the czariua 


reſpecting the ſubject of her c 
plaints ; and this threat was ſurc;; 
ſuffictent provocation to war. Th 
actual march of Potemkin was pr 


cifely ſimilar to the incidents thy 
had preceded the invaſion of Crina, 


Under theſe circumſtances they cm 


ceived it neceſſary that the peninſu 
ſhould once more be veſted in t. 
grand ſignior, perſuaded that ti 
capture of this country had been tt 
ſource of every ſubſequent  diſorde, 
and that ſecurity and repoſe cul! 
never be recovered by any tz 
means than its reſtoration. 

The manifeſto of the Turks di 
not long remain unanſwered, and th 
memorials publiſhed by the czar 
are fraught with- the indignation d 
injured innocence. She expatiats 
on the clemency diſplayed by her h 
the peace of Cainargi, wien ſhe hat 
relaxed greatly from the cluims {ht 
might have aſſerted and the pre 
tentions to which her victories u 
titled her, that ſhe might lay tc 
foundation of a durable tranquillity, 
But the Porte had diſplayed in every 
part of its conduct from that tine 
the moſt notorious want of fail, 
and a perfect contempt for all u 
obligations. The Tartars of the 
Crimea had depoſed their legitimate 
ſovereign at the inſtigatiou of tac 
Turks and under the immediate 
countenance of a fleet commanded 
by the capitan pacha. His reſtors 
tion had bcen effected by the con. 
vention of 1779; but the Porte 
continued its intrigues in the pen 
ſula, and the czarina had found i 
neceſſary to take the country int 
her own hands. The object of het 
tranſactions in 1783, the ſeizure 
the Criznea and the treaty of cor 
merce, had been no other than t9 
conſolidate peace between the c 


powers. She was eCtuated by 4 
deute 
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eſire to enlarge the limits of an em- 
dire already ſufficiently extenſive. 
She had not propoſed the indem- 
Wifying herſelf for the expences ſhe 
Wad incurred; a purpoſe which the 
rimea was not calculated to anſwer. 
er object had been to civilize the 
habitants, to put an end-to the 
Wilorders and depredations that ſub- 
ſted among them, and thus by eſta- 
Pliſhing a firm and tranquil barrier 
o ſecure the future harmony of Ruſ- 
a and the Porte, But the Turkiſh 
dminiſtration, which had immedi- 
tely ſucceeded after the peace of 
he Crimea, had adopted principles 
lifferent from their predeceſſors, had 
dxanced — _—_——__ re- 
pecting the ſalt- works of Kinburn; 
9 the admiſſion of Ruſſian 
onſuls into ſome parts of the Turkiſh 
lominions z and finally, ur 
hat theſe objects were not of ſuſſi- 
ent magnitude to bring on a rup- 
ure, had inſtigated the [.eſghis and 
he Cuban Tartars to diſturb the 
ominions of the prince of Teflis, 
ind to make inroads upon the terri- 
aries of Ruſſia. The empreſs how- 
ver, faithful to her ſyſtem of mode - 
ation, had contented herſelf with re- 
laiming the ſtipulations of treaties z 
but her remonſtrances had been inef- 
Fectual, they had been anſwered 
with a harſhneſs and a haughtineſs, 
little ſuited to the tranſactious of ſo» 
rereign powers. For herſelf ſhe had 
conſtantly communicated her affairs 
in this — to the emperor; ſhe 
ad chearfully accepted the media- 
ion of the king of France ; and 
neſe monarchs were convinced 

be juſtice and equity of her preten- 
ons. The love of peace had given 
Ngour to her hopes; ſhe had ima- 
gined that the Porte would not al- 
ways have recourſe to falſhood and 
ok but that the ſanctity of 
1789. 
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oaths, upon which all nations found 
their ſolemn treaties, would at len 
have excited in the Porte an inclina · 
tion to fulfil its engagements. 

The empreſs had no ſooner pubs 
liſhed her reſolutions than ſhe be- 

to muſter two great armies, one 
in the Ukraine under field marſhal 
count Romanzow, who had been the 
Ruſſian comma. der in chief in the 
preceding war, and the other, a foun- 
dation for which already exiſted in 
the neighbourhood of Cherſon, under 
rince Potemkin, a nobleman, who 
th by his influence in the ſtate and 
his favour with the ſovereign appears 
to be the firſt ſubject of he Ruſſian 
empire; and upon whom the czarina, 
in gratitude for his ſervices in that 
part of the world, had in her late 
progrels beſtowed the appellation of 
auritſkoi or Tauricanus. On the 
part of the Turks their firſt hoſtile 
meaſure conſiſted in calling together 
the princes of the houſe of Gherai, 
and cauſing them to ele& a new khan 
of the Crimea. It is faid to have 
been at their requiſition that the late 
khan was put to death, 

Their martial proceedings were 
not altogether ſo prompt or ſo for» 
midable as their voluntary provoca- 
tion of hoſtilities might have led us 
to expect. The Turkiſh fleet ape 

ared before Kinburn, a Ruſſian 

ortreſs at the entrance of the Black 
Sea and oppoſite to the city of 
Oczakow, on the twenty-fourth of 
September. They immediately be- 
to throw their cannon balls and 
ells into the place, and their fire 
was returned from the fort. During 
the bombardment one of their ſhips 
took fire and was blown into the 
air. In the night of the twent 
fifth and twenty-ſixth the Turks 
landed a body of forces on the pen- 
inſula upon — is _ 
ut 
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bnt were each/time obliged to retire, 
A. part of the Ruſſian fleet now ap- 
peared in fight, and after a ſharp 
engagement obliged the Turks to 
withdraw to Oczakow. 
A more 'ſerious attack was medi- 


tated on the twelfth of October. 


The Turks appeared with a body 
of five thouſand, men, and, having 
landed, prepared to make a regular 
approach againſt the fortreſs. Their 
excrtions upon this occaſion were vi- 
gorous and obſtinate; but they were 
at length driven back to their re- 
tenets, and ſucceſſively ex- 
pelled from ten different lodgments 
which they had made. The ſupport 
they received from the fire of their 
ſhips was conſiderable 5 the Ruſſians 
were nearly put to flight, and, 
though ultimately victorious, it was 
not without having their two principal 
commanders, general Suwarow and 

neral Reck, dangerouſly wounded; 
The fleet of the empreſs proceeded 
after this action to attempt the bom- 
bardment of Oczakow, but with no 
conſiderable effect. Chevalier Lom- 
bard, a knight of Malta in the ſer- 
vice of the czarina, who diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in the preceding naval con- 
teſts by an intrepidity- approaching 
to fool-hardineſs, periſhed upon this 
occaſion with all his crew. The 
Ruſſians had beſides a'fixty-four gun 
ſhip taken by the enemy, and three 
frigates that perithed by different ac- 
22 The Turkiſh fleet ſoon af- 
ter returned into the harbour of 
Conſtantinople, and the admiral, who 


had been ſent out with an expreſs or- 


der at all events to reduce the gar- 
riſon ot Kinburn, was ſtrangled by 
command of the grand ſiguior. At 
the ſame time a ſort of partiſan war was 
'carricd on with various ſucceſs in 


the Cudan and Georgia. The capi- 


tan pacha arrived from his ſuccel 
ful expedition into Egypt on the {6 
cond of November, 4 
But the queſtion upon which thi 
ſucceſs of the war appeared at thi 
time principally to depend related uM 
the conduct which would be held h 
the emperor of Germany, The ci 
rina in the war of 1768 had a 
appeared a ſufficiently formidable a 
verſary of the Ottoman power; ba 
it could not be a trivial conſider 
tion for theſe barbarous and inexp Mio 
rienced armies to obtain the co-ops 
ration and ſupport of a regular for: Wie 
of two hundred thouſand men, lot 
diſciplined in arms, and compoſed 
the natives of Germany, who hal 
been ſuppoſed to a proverb the be 
ſoldiers in the world, It had by 
many been imagined that there wa 
nothing the Turks could produc Win 
that could in any degree reſiſt th 
union of the e powers, an! Wiec 
they ſaw in idea the reduction d 
1 as the iſſue of a fi- 
e campaign. The emperor how 
— 22 capriciouſneſs of hs 
character kept the ſpirit of curioſity 
in ſuſpenſe, The nature of his o- 
gu ements with Ruſſia was unive 
y ſuſpected, but it was alſo un 
verſally ſuſpected that a dependence 
upon his fdelity to thoſe engage 
ments would prove extremely pre 
carious. Had France endeavourtt 
to deter him by her threats, or hat 
the new alliance of England e 
Pruſſia peremptorily reſiſted his pr 
jects, he would no doubt have ſhrunk 


from the uncertain and danger ra 


conſequences to be apprehended fron 
his undertaking, But France v% Wiſer 
at this moment diſarmed by her i 
ternal eontentions, and the Geris 
nic allies were too buſy in ſecuring 
their imaginary advantages in — reit 
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ſucceſ nd, to be at leiſure to turn their 
the K tention with vigour and effect to 
=D diſtant a ſcene. 


ch tele indeed the character of the 
at thiWnperor would have admitted of 
ated u e common rules of calculation 
eld bd conjecture, his deſigns would 
he ce been ſufficiently manifeſt from 
1 alone outſet. Field marſhal count 


ble a6 aſcy had been declared commander 


r ; ba chief of the army in Hun 

fiders n the ſame day that the Turks had 
nexp {Fommenced the attack upon Kin- 
0-0pe-Wurn; and the government was 


r forwe 
1, long 
oſed a 
10 hat 
ie bet 


erpetually employed in marching 
oops and erecting magazines on the 
ontiers of the Auſtrian dominions. 
The Turks however fill hoped 
hat they ſhould be able to ward 
ff the blow on this ſide, and they 


ad by 

re vu Wxerted every effort to maintain har- 
roduct onyx and -a good underſtanding 
iſt the ich the emperor. They accordingly 
5, an! WWeceived with moderation and tem- 
ion der the anſwer of Joſeph to the com- 


a fie 
- how 
of bs 
rioltty 
lis ca- 
Iver 


unication of the manifeſto againſt 
he Ruſkans, in which he expreſsly 
ntioned the obligation impoſed on 
im by treaty to aſſiſt the czarina 
ith a reinforcement of eighty thou- 


and men. He added, that, if the 


0 un" Norte ſhould conſtrue this ſuccour 
dene Pato an avowal of hoſtility, he was 
gage · ¶ prepared for every event; but that it 
/ pi ould depend upon themſclves whe- 


-oured 


Ir hat 
| and 


ber he ſhould be regardedas any thing 
ore than an auxiliary, he being per- 
lectly willing to maintain the ſubſiſt- 


pt ¶ Nag amity upon their mutual frontiers. 
hrunk But the emperor did not long re- 
reruls ran himſelf within theſe limits. 
| fron n the ſecond of December an at- 


capt was made to take by ſurpriſe 
he important fortreſs of 2 


em- ue garriſon of which was faid to 
urig onſiſt only of four thouſand men 
He- iaforced by fifteen thouſand citi- 
land, £25 capable of bearing arms. Four 
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ments of infantry and three bat- 
talions of grenadiers croſſed the 
Save during the preceding night ; 
but a body of equal force, which 
was to have rolled the Danube and 
appear before the town on the other 
ſide, having through ſome acci- 
dent miſcarried, the deſign proved 
abortive, The Auſtrians had brought 
with them no heavy artillery, and 
the Turks might greatly have an- 
noyed them in their retreat. But, 
the imperial commander having apo- 
logized for his ſudden appearance, 
and declared that it was ſolely owing 
to a report that the Turks meditate 
an attack upon Semlin, the Auſtrian 
town on the other ſide the Save, he 
was ſuffered to retire unmoleſted, 
The garriſon of Belgrade was 


ſoon after reinforced ſo as to have 


nothing to apprehend from a ſimilar 


attempt; and thus the emperor had 
the ſatisfaction of diſplaying the 
perſidiouſneſs of his * with- 
out reaping any of the advantages he 
had expected to derive from it. 

The imperial declaration of war 
was at length communicated to the 
Turkiſh adminiſtration and to the 
different courts of Europe on the 
ninth of February 1788. Its alle- 
gations did not ad bh to any ſpecies 
of injury ſulfained by the emperor 
from the court of Conſtantinople, 
but merely to the obſtinate reſiſtance 
of the latter to alt terms of media-g . 
tion or accommodation with the 
court of Ruſſia, On the ſame day 
commenced the hoſtilities of the 
Auſtrian forces. Four armies had 
been formed on the frontiers of th 
Turkiſh dominions, in Auſtrian Po- 
land under thecommand of the prince 
of Saxe Cobourg, in Tranſylvania un- 
der general Fabris, and in — un- 
der prince Charlesof Liclitenſtein, go- 
veruor of Vienra. The central force 

E 2 was 


was ſtationed near Semlin at the 
eonfluence of the Danube and the 
Save, and the command had been 
conferred upon field marſhal count 
Laſcy. Neither of theſe two laſt ge- 


nerals was preſent with their reſpec- 


tive armies at the opening of the 
campaign. The emperor profeſſed 
in theſe early proceedings not to en- 
ge in any arduous r 
ut by a war of poſts to gain an ad- 
vantageous ſite for his err ope- 
rations, and to carry the war into 
the country of the enemy. Dreſſnic 
on the Corona was ſtormed by the 
Croatian forces on the tenth. An 
inferior fortreſs near the fame ſpot 
was ſummoned; and the Turks, 
pretending as it is ſaid to parley and 
afterwards ſuddenly firing upon the 
Auſtrians, were forced by the enemy, 
and every man put to death, Du- 
bicza, a ſtation of much greater mo- 
ment, was. repeatedly attacked, but 
2 by the Turks 1 e 
courage; and, though nearl) 
þ —_ to * ile of raw ſucceft, 
fully reſiſted the utmoſt efforts of 
the imperialiſts. Their attempts in 
other places were attended with in- 
ferior ſucceſs. They ſuſtained con- 
ſiderable damage on the fide of Bel- 
\grade ; and prince de Cobourg, hav- 
ing croſſed the Pruth, and endea- 
roured to ſtation a body of forces 
ſo as to intercept any reinforcements 
that might be attempted to be 
. thrown into Choczim, ſuffered adeci- 
five check, and is ſaid to have had one 
of his regiments nearly cut to pieces. 
The fituation of his army remained 
for a conſiderable time a ſubject of 
much apprehenſion. Meanwhile the 
Auſtrians ſuffered greatly from the 
premature opening of their cam- 
paign, and the inclemency of the 
feaſou occaſioned an alarming mor- 
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tality both among their horſes a 
men. . 

The Porte is ſaid to have ben 
leſs diſconcerted than they were « 
pected to have been by the comms 
nication of the imperial declaratio; 
and they not only permitted 
Auſtrian envoy to depart with 
moleſtation, but at the ſame time 
berated Mr. de Bulhakow from ti 
captivity in the Seven Towers, | 
their 9 declaration of va 
they enumerated more fully thu 
they had before done their cauſesd 
complaint againſt the court of Þ+ 
terſbirgh'; and remonſtrated wit 
conſiderable emphaſis againſt tt 
conduct of the Auſtrians in fro 
leſsly violating a peace of fifty yea 
continuance, without having the pv 
tence of a ſingle injury to if 
They enumerated the various i 
ſtances in which a love of peace hal 
induced them to. comply with tit 
requiſitions and i _ of tle 
court of Vienna. The emperor tut 
at various times dem an er 
largement of territory on the lc 
of Moldavia, the guarantee of tle 
Porte for the peaceful behaviour d 
the Algerines, a freedom of navigs 
tion in the Black Sea, the revival « 
certain commercial ſtipulations whid 
had formerly ſubſiſted between tix 
two countries, but were ſuperſcd 


the peace of Belgrade, and tr 
x rd of a — in —＋ 
Moldavia. In none of theſe demand bin 
had he been authorized by any (ub . de 
ſiſting treaties, and yet allof them om f I 
after another had been conceded j Mes 
the Porte. The court of Conſt * 
tinople had upon no occaſion take WW. R 
advantage of the embarraſſnents « e 
the houſe of Auſtria; they bi... 
chearfully ſubmitted to various 7 # D; 
erifices for the preſervation of pea dior 
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ndtherefore conceivedthemſelves en- 
ſes ſg itledtoabetterreturnthanthepreſent 

Wnprovoked hoſtilities of theemperor. 
e be Fnſtead of being diſheartened at 
ere ne formidableneſs of the confede- 
ont gc that had broken out agaiaſt 
ati em, the Turks applied themſelves 
cd th redoubled ardour to prepare for 
iche ſtance, The grand viter in per- 


ume en propoſed to march with the 
om 18S. incipal army to the vicinity of 
8. b Belgrade ; a numerous force was aſ- 
of vv BE: mbled for the defence of Croatia; 
bs id the garriſons along the frontier 
| 


rere univerſally ſtrengthened by re- 
nforcements of men and proviſions. 
\ fleet was collected with great la- 
our and induſtry for the defence of 
Derakow and to incline as much 


s poſſible the 7 in the 


of be 
| wit 
ſt tic 
front 
Je 


= Black Sea to the fide of the Turks, 

And the capitan pacha was deſtined to 
us > Fommand it. A partial change was 
_ ntroduced in the council of the 


rand ſignior; the mufti, who had 
en the moſt ſtrenuous advocate for 
peace, was removed; and the party 
"WP! the vifier was rendered every where 
ct WW iumphant, 

of the After the attempt upon Dubicza 
our © WW ni the other inferior expeditions we 
2115” Ware deſcribed, the imperial forces 


of tit 
or hu 


in e 


N ontinued for the moſt part inactive 

wu uring the remainder of their winter 

1 mpaign. The interval was inter- 
c 


perſed with a petty war of poſts 
ich was related with great minute- 
els in the Vienna gazette ; but no- 
15 ding occurred that ſeems to deſerve 
\ "© de mentioned except the attack 
m * Turkiſu Gradiſca to the ſouth of 
ed 0 de Save in the province of Croatia, 
1 nich was repeatedly bombarded, 
taxed ut was defended by the Turks with 
ie fame unalterable courage and 
erſeverance that they had diſplayed 
t Dubicza. Meanwhile the tranſ- 


q dious of the emperor appeared for 
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the preſent at leaſt to be attended 


with greater ſucceſs in the way 
negotiation and intrigue. General 
Clairfait was commiſſioned to treat 
with Mahmoud Ali, the celebrated 
rebel pacha of Scutari ; and a ſimilar 
commerce was ſet on foot with 
Ypſilandi, a Grecian chieftain, who 
had about twelve months before been 
appointed hoſpodar of Moldavia. 

his negotiation was brought to its 
maturity in April, at the cloſe of 
which month the Auſtrian forces 
under general Fabris took poſſeſſion 
of Jaſſy the capital, and over-ran the 
whole province with the exception 
of the fortreſs of Choczim on the 
frontiers of Poland. 

The emperor, marſhal Laſcy and 
the prince of Lichtenſtein repaired 
to the armies in Hungary and Croa- 
tia in the cloſe of March, but it was 
not till the latter end of April that 
the forces were put into motion, At 
that time the emperor in perſon un- 
dertook the aſſault of Schabatz, a 
fortreſs upon the Danube a little to 
the weſt of Belgrade, which was ſoon 
reduced to ſurrender. Prince Lich- 
tenſtein had already formed the ſiege 
of Dubicza, and now conceived he 
had found a favourable opportunity 
of reducing the garriſon by ftorm ; 
but he was repulſed by the Turks, 
who, purſuing their advantage, at- 
tackedthe Auſtrians in theirtrenches, 
and aſter a general action of three 
hours are faid to have been defeated. 
Their adverſary however thought 
proper that very night to raiſe the 
liege, to break up his camp, croſs 
the river that divided the imperial 
from the Turkiſh territories, and 
ſtation his forces in ſuch a manner 
as might beſt cover the former from 
the enterprizes of the Ottomans. 
Theſe were for ſome time the laſt 


offenfive operatious of the Auſtrians. 
L3 They 


. 
— 
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They had vehemently boaſted of 


the deciſive advantages they ſhould 
Teſs over an — enemy, 
and they ſtill talked of the ſiege of 
Belgrade. But this operation was 
from time to time deferred, they 
remained for the moſt part quiet 
in their camp, and at length the ar- 
rival of the grand viſier and his 
army gave a new turn to the fate 
of the campaign. 
The vaſl empire of Ruſſia ad- 
vanced in its warlike operations with 
a ſlower progreſs. This was af- 
cribed in part to the wiſdom and ma- 
turity of her counſels, not hurried 
on like the emperor by a puerile im- 
patience, expoſing his troops to the 
pernicious operations of a wint 
iky, or gratifying a reſtleſs diſpoſi- 
tion by puny war ; but waiting for 
the moment of energy, and watch- 
ful to ſtrike a decifive blow. We 
muſt not however aſcribe the flow- 


. neſs of the Ruſſians entirely to their 


wiſdom. Though their empire was 
extenſive, its provinces were deſert 
and uninhabited, and they were lit- 
tle prepared either in population or 
revenue to ſupport the — of 
war. In the very commencement 
of hoſtilities they had madea levy of 
one man in an hundred through their 
vuſt dominions, and this was expected 
to produce a hundred thouſand men; 
and, in conſequence of certain unſa- 
vourable events that occurred in the. 
courſe of the campaign, the go- 
vernment paper became ſo reduced 
in its credit as to be negociated at a 
diſcount of ſeventy per cent. We 

do not give theſe as unqueſtionable 
facts; but they probably had ſome 

foundation in truth, and they cna- 

ble to judge of the idea formed of 
the ſituation of Ruſſia in neighbour- 

ing nations. Certain it is that the 

empreſs found it neceſſary to ſuſpend 


theſe, being diſtributed iu tv Wa 


the progreſs of the public edific 
and canals that had been undertake», 
and to convert equally the ſums de 
tined for neceſſary improvements an! 
philoſophical diſcoveries to the ſup We 
port of the war. 
The armies under Potemkin and 


| Romanzow had been in ſome degre: 8 1 


formed during the laſt campaign, 
and they received continual rein 
forcements in the courſe of the pre 
ſent year. The army of the for. 
mer, which was deſtined for the ſieg 
of Oczakow, and conſiſted of ſeventy 
thouſand men attended with a tran 
of one hundred and twenty fee 
cannon, croſſed the Hypanis or rive 
Bog early in June; and the force 
of 9 which were eſtimat v 
at fifty or ſixty thouſand men, at the Nr 
ſame time paſſed the Nieſter. Som en 
after this operation general Roman. ¶ gcc 
zow detached one balf of his am WW), 
to join prince de Cobourg on t n 
Pruth, who had already in the pre- Wi; 
ceding month undertaken the bon- WW... 
bardment of Choczim, but after: po 
ſhort trial found himſelf unequal to Mo 
the purſuit of a regular ſiege. Mean. ter 
while the naval 'preparations bo, 
Ruſſia did not fall ſhort of her mil. the 


tary exertions. A numerous fleet the 


was fitted out at the port of Croi- ne 
{tadt in the Baltic, which was deb WW ne: 
tined to encounter that of the cap» but 
tan pacha in the Archipelago. The Mine 
efforts however were widely diſtatt late 
from the ſcene of action, and there CUT 
fore attended with uncertainty. 4 | 
fleet of an inferior ſort was indul- of t 


triouſly created in the Euxine. It 
does not ſeem to have conſiſted of 
more than four ſhips of the liuc, 
three of which had been launched 
in the preceding ſummer at Cherſon, 
together with ſon e frigates and! 
conſiderable number of galleys; 4 


ſquadron 
| 
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: ſquadrons, were ſtationed in part at 


WKinburn under the prince of Naſſau 
iegen, and in part at Sebaſtopolis 


and Wn the Crimea under admiral count 


river 
oretz 
nated 
it the 


Vainowitz. In the former of theſe 


5 quadrons Paul Jones, the celebrated 
Wfrccbooter, ſerved in the quality of 


car admiral. | 

The naval armament of the Turks 
was an obje& of principal attention 
with the court of Conſtantinople. 
It was intended to be commanded 
by Haſſan Ali, who had made fo 
diſtinguiſhed a figure in Egypt, and 
whoſe military reputation great! 
ſurpaſſed that pf the reſt of his 
countrymen, It was deltined for 
the conqueſt of the Crimea, the fa- 
rourite object which had excited the 
Turks to their late declaration of 
war. When the capitan pacha failed 
from the road of Conſtantinople on 
the twentieth of May, his fleet con- 
ſited of ſixteen ſhips of the line and 
nine frigates, beſide many ſmaller 
veſſels; and it was altogether im- 
poſſible that the navy of Cronſtadt 
could arrive time enough to coun- 
teract his operations. His ſucceſs 
however did not correſpond with 
the expectations he excited; and 
the prince of Naſſau diſplayed not 
merely the ſuperiority of refine- 
ment and ſcience over barbariſm, 
but alſo threw contempt upon that 
inequality of force, which it has 
lately been the faſhion to conſider as 
decilive in naval engagements. 

Haſſan Ali appeared at the mouth 
of the Dnieper in the beginning of 
the following month. His ern, tea 
found himſelf totally unable to en- 
counter the vaſt ſuperiority of the 
Turkiſh force, and had therefore ju- 
viciouſly ſtationed his little fleer in 
the bay of Kinburn, commonly 
called the Liman, in ſhallow water 


where they could not ſafely be ap- 
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ached by ſhips of burthen. The 
Turk iſh admiral found it impractica- 
ble to bear down upon him with 
his whole force, and at the ſame 
time conceived he had ſufficient rea- 
ſon for confidence in his ſmaller 
veſſels, which amounted to fifty-ſe- 
ven, while thoſe of the enemy did 
not exceed twenty-ſeven fail. He 
therefore ſent in this force to the at- 
tack on the nineteenth of June; 
but the prince of Naſſau, aware of 
his deſign, ſtationed his veſſels in 
ſuch a manner as to prevent an at- 
tack in line, and by his exertions 
repulſed the Turkiſh aſſailants. Two 
of their veſſels were blown up, one 
ſunk, and the reſt driven back in 
confuſion, till they got under pro- 
tection of their ſhips of the line. 

Haſſan was little accuſtomed to 
brook a defeat, and he reſolved ts 


repair in perſon the miſcarriage of 


thoſe who acted under him. For- 
getting the circumſtance which ap- 
ears to have influenced his conduct 
in the former inſtance, and hurried 
on by a blind impetuoſity, he entered 
the Liman. with his principal flect, 
regardleſs of the ſhallowneſs of the 
navigation. Here, as might have 
been expected, his veſſel immediately 
ſtruck ; but it was got off before the 
Ruſſians could advance to the at- 
tack. The wind was unfavourable, 
and therefore the prince of Naſſau 
put off the engagement to the next 
day, which was the twenty-eighth. 
In the mean time he bad been rein- 
forced with twenty-two veſſels of 
one gun cach, thyt were built at 
Krementſchuck. In the beginning 
of the conflict a Turkiſh ſixty- ſour 
ſtruck upon the ſand and was aflailed 
on all ſides by the Muſcovites. The 
conteſt laſted ſeveral hours, but the 
Turk was at length obliged to yield, 
aud his crew was ſaved, though the 
I 1 iti 


Lacie. — + — 


f 
4 


—— — 
v— — 


—— . out — — — a 1 


the bombardment of Oczakow, 


ſhip was blown up. A ſimilar fate 
attended the admiral ſhip of the 
capitan pacha. The Turks were 
revented by the batteries of Kin- 
urn from eleapig out of the Liman 


during the night. The next morn- 


ing more of the Ottoman ſhips of 


the line were found ftranded ; and, 


the prince of Naſſau having come 
up with bis flotilla, a battle enſued, 
which laſted four hours and a half. 
In the reſult five other of the Turk- 
iſh veſſels were deftroyed, as well 
ſhips of the line as frigates, and two 
taken, The number of priſoners 
were near ſeventeen hundred. Two 
thouſand Turks are compured to 
have periſhed in the flames. Through 
the whole aQtion they diſplayed a 
firmneſs and perſeverance altogether 
unconquerable, and were only ſub- 
dued by the ruinous ſituation in 
which they had placed themſelves, 
'The capitan pacha immediately af- 
ter the action ſailed for Varna at the 


mouth of the Danube. 


The Turks were not long before 
they found themſelves again in a 
condition to put to ſea; and prince 
Potemkin, who was „ for 

ound 
that his undertaking would be im- 
practicable, ſo long as the Ottoman 
galleys ſhould be able to maintain 
their ſituation in its vicinity. He 
accordingly directed the prince of 
Naſſau to attack them, which ſer- 
vice was performed on the night of 
the eleventh of July. The engage- 
ment is ſaid to have endured eight 
hours, and the Turks ſ{uff-red fo 
much as to be obliged to quit their 
ſtation, while the Ruſſian comman- 
der returned to his anchorage under 
the fortreſs of Kinburn. Accord- 
ingly on the next day the prince of 
Naſſau, ſupported by the army on the 
other ſide, began the bombardment of 
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Oczakow with ſuch ſucceſs, as ty 
ſet fire to the towns in ſever! 
— but, the heavy artillery na 
ing yet arrived, prince Potemkin 
was not able to commence a regung 
ſiege. The Turkiſh admiral in h 
retreat directed his courfe to Sch 
topolis, with an intention of burning 


the ſquadron of count Wainowitz, 
confiſting of two ſhips of ſixty-fi 
guns, two of fifty, and eight frigats 
of forty guns each; but, after a bt 
tle of * hours, he was obliged u 
EY without effecting his pur 
e. 
eit was fortunate for Ruſſia the 
ſhe had ſo ſkilful a commander at the 
head of her navy in the Black 803 
as to make the interference of tl: 
fleet of Cronſtadt unneceſſary far 
the defence of her Tartarian domi 
nions. The extreme diftance the 
had to traverſe before they could a. 
rive at the place of their deſtination, 
rendered the period of their arr 
extremely uncertain ; and the danger 
that would reſult to the liberties a 
Europe from the conqueſt of Tur 
key, together with the galling and u 
intermitted ſlavery in which the por. 
ers of the North, who were unabk 
to reſiſt her, were held by the ei 
rina, might excite a reaſonable apprt 
henſion of hoſtilities nearer to th 
metropolis of the empire. England 
and Prufha contemplated her pro 
jects with diſapprobation and je 
louſy. Poland, Gourland and Swede) 
looked with an impatient and at 
tous expectation for the mome!! 
when they might ſafely ſhake off tit 
ſuperiority, which deprived them d 
external authority, and diſtracted 
their centre with contention, facul 
and diſcord. | 
The monarch of the laſt of the! 
countries in particular was in tte 


vigeur of his age, bold, — 


* 
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d enterprizing. The over 
hom hel % had 1 all 
Noulitical conſequence and all inter- 
. harmony fince the fatal reign of 

Wing Charles the Twelfth ; but — 
Wioully to that period they 
WS gured among the moſt envied pow- 
W&rs of Europe, and had twice in a 


anner given laws to the moſt emi- 
zent of their neighbours. The im- 
hecility that ſucceeded upon the 
leath of that celebrated monarch, 
ad for half a century rendered them 
prey to their ambitious and in- 
riguing rivals. There were in the 
liet, ſays the royal hiſtorian of Pruſ- 


fie, a French party and a Ruſſian 
party ; but there was not an indivi- 


tual among them that ſupported 
the party of the nation. The pre- 
ſent ſovereign had endeavoured to 
remedy this inconvenience ; he had 
counteracted an ariftocracy which 
could never have been productive of 
benefit to his people; and he had 
not thought proper to diſſeminate 
prineiples of 1mpartial liberty, as 
the moſt effectual balance to this 
dangerous inconvenience. He had 
found it neceſſary to employ the ar- 
tiicial influence of France in oppo- 
ktion to the ping ambition of 
the empreſs of Ruſſia, but he was 
too enhightened and too proud to 


ſubmit implicitly to the dictates of depa 


either. For fix years from the re- 
wlution of 1772, aſſiſted by the ju- 
dicious and moderate counſel of count 
Charles Scheffer the governor of his 
youth, and baron Lilhencrantz mini- 
ſter of the finances, he had reigned 
with great tranquillity ; but the diets 
of 1778 and 1786 had enabled the 
tigher orders of the ſtate to recover 
a ſhare of their authority, while the 
ntrigues of Ruſſia were daily be- 
coming more formidable to the prince 
vn — a 


Such were the circumſtances that ins 
duced Guſtavus the Third to meditate 
aproject of hoſtilities againſt Ruſſia, 
It can ſcarcely be doubted that he 
was encouraged in theſe views by 
the king of Pruſſia; and he was 
himſelf exceedingly anxious to en- 
gage the court of Denmark, which 
was equally expoſed to the oppreſ- 
ſive tyranny of Ruſſia, and which, 
though narrow in its extent of do- 
minions, was of ſome maritime im- 
portance, to make a common cauſe 
with him in the preſent crifis. Ac- 
tuated by motives of this ſort, he 
viſited the court of Copenhagen in 
the cloſe of the year 1787, and again 
in the ſpring of 1788. He hoped 


to perſuade the prince royal, his 


near relation, of promiſing hopes, 
and whoſe early youth might be ex- 
pected to render him ſuſceptible of 
projects of ambition and indepen» 
dence ; and he exerted for this pur- 
poſe his eloquence, and thoſe at- 
tractive and amiable manners by 
which he is peculiarly diſtinguiſhed, 
But the gold of Ruſſia, as it ſhould 
ſeem, and the finiſter counſels of 
the corrupt courtiers of the prince, 

revailed over the powers of his un- 
derſtanding. Guſtavus ſuffered not 
merely from his hoſtility, but from 
the ambiguity of his deſigns, and 
rted with a perſuaſion that he 
might depend, if not upon his ac- 
tive ſupport, at leaſt upon his ſtrict 
neutrality. 

The conduct of the king of 
Sweden at this time with the court 
of Ruſſia was ſuch, as we muſt either 
aſcribe to the moſt perfect frankneſs 
and candour, or to an unprecedented 
neglect of the eſtabliſhed rules of 
Dey, He profeſſed to enter into 
the war as the ally of the grand 
ſignior, and his proceedings were 
preciſely ſuck as might have been 

expected 
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expected from a deciſive preference 
of the intereſts of that prince to 
his own. His preparations were 
commenced in the cloſe of the year 
1787; and it was on the ninth of 
June 1788 that the duke of Suder- 
mania, brother to the king, ſet fail 
with twelve ſhips of the line from the 
port of Carlſcroon ; at the ſame 
time that a number of troops ren- 
dezvouſed at Stockholm ſeemed onl 
to wait for a fayourable wind to — 
port them to the frontiers of Finland. 
It was in this ſituation that count 
Raſomoufski, ambaſſador from the 
czarina to the court of Stockholm, 
delivered an official note to the 
Swediſh adminiſtration on the eigh- 
teenth of June, demanding an expla- 
nation reſpecting theſe warlike pre- 
parations. It will not be eaſy to 
underſtand the tranſactions that fol- 
lowed upon this note, without recol- 
lecting the nature of the Ruſſian am- 
baſſador's fituation in the court of 
' Guſtavus, He was not conſidered 
here ſimply as what his title im- 
ported, the repreſentative of his 
miſtreſs, to tranſact with the ſervants 
of the king or to communicate in- 
telligence to her adminiſtration. He 
was regarded as the head of a party 
in Sweden, as a viſible centre of cabal 
and intrigue, and the animating ſoul 
of a body of men, who, inſtigated 
by the monarchy that delegated him, 
had frequently ſhaken the throne of 
Sweden to its foundation. The 
Ruſſian party in that country had 
ſuffered a temporary defeat from the 
deciſive conduct of Guitavus in the 
commencement of his reign ; but 
they had fince recovered the blow, 
and their machinations became every 
day more formidable. In this light 
the expreſſions of count — 
in the ſtate paper we have mentioned 
will appear exgeptzuriable, where he 
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«Jeclares,to the adminiſtration oft 
king, as well as to all perſons of tf 
Swediſh nation — any ſha Wl 
in its goternment, that the czariu 
entertained diſpoſitions towards then 
the moſt entirely pagific, and took i 
ſincere intereſt in the preſervation d 
their tranquillity,” 
- The mind of the king had probs 
bly been previouſly irritated by the 
intrigues of the Ruſhan miniſter; 
and he accordingly conceived the 
warmeſt reſentment againſt the las 
ge of this note. He declard 
e could no longer regard count N 
ſomoufski as the repreſentative of ; 
friendly power, and inſiſted that he 
ſhould immediately quit the cout 
and territories of Sweden. In a note 
addreſſed to the diplomatical com 
in explanation of this proceeding, 
and dated on the twenty-thurd, 
Guftavus obſerves, that he had r. 
marked with aſtoniſhment the lan 
guage that for ſome months paſt had 
been held by the Ruſſiau ambatlador, 
He had endeavoured- to tranquillile 
his own alarms on this ſubject ; he 
had wiſhed not to ſuffer himſelf t 
credit the efforts made by count 
Raſomoutski, to plunge the nation 
once more into the errors that had 
ſeduced them in a period of anarch, 
and to diffuſe anew that ſpirit « 
diſcord which the king had happiy 
exerted himſelf to extinguiſh. Bu 
the note of the eighteenth of June 
had diſſipated theſe doubts. He 
there ſaw the ambaſſador trampling 
on all the eſtabliſhed practices of f. 
dependent nations. Appointed 0 
declare the ſentiments of his mailers 
an envoy could addreſs himſclf ts 
the monarch alone. Every oth 
authority was foreign to him; cv) 
other witneſs "Ws ade Such wi 
the law, ſuch the proceeding © 
every court in Europe, which 45 
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no inſtance been violated but ſor 
P ptious purpoſes, as were thoſe that 
ſhared formerly been purſued by Ruſſia 
ce court of Stockholm. 


arin 

then It was natural in a miſunderſtand- 
bg of ſo peculiar a nature as that 
on « Peterſburgh and Sweden, where 


e controverſy ſeemed in many 
ſpects to aſſume the character of 
rſonality, that the ſovereigns 


ſer; ould employ expreſſions of more 
te arſhneſs and invective than are uſual 
lo» WS ſimilar fituations. The empreſs 


Ruſſia by way of repriſal thought 
roper to order the envoy of Sweden 
d quit her territories, and ſhe alſo 
plained her conduct in a circular 
te to the ambaſſadors reſident at 
It is unneceſſary to 


note | eterſburgh 
om W:nſcribe all the ſarcaſtic and unu- 
ing, Wal expreſſions interſperſed in this 


aper. Among other allegations ſhe 
blerves, that the king, beſide bang 
ſtrained by that good faith whic 

ught more deeply to be impreſſed 
| the hearts of ſovereigns than of 
ther men, was forbidden by his ſo- 
mn engagements to his people 
undertake. any war without firſt 
ſembling, conſulting and obtaining 
ie conſent of his ſubjects. She 
dds, that ſhe had been obliged to 
nitate the conduct of Guſtavus to- 
ard; the Ruſſian ambaſſador, but 
"th this difference; that her con- 


uct had been characteriſed by ſin- 


une Nerity and candour, while that of 
He Je king of Sweden was full of arti- 
in; ce, duplicity and falſchood. 


An incident at this time occurred, 
ich will by different perſons be 
ezarded either as an unpardonable 
aſtance of neglect on the part of 
ie Swedes — an advantage 
ich fortune ſeemed to have thrown 
ito their hands, or as a freſh exam- 
le of that ſincerity and plain deal- 
iz for which the nation has been 
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ſo eminently illuſtrious. In the 
ſhort interval between the requiſi- 
tion of count Raſomoufski and the 
determination of Guſtavus, the duke 
of Sudermania, who had for ſome 
time been cruiſing with the Swediſh 
fleet in the Baltic, fell in with the 
ſquadron of vice admiral Deſſen, 
which was proceeding from Cron- 
ſtadt to Ellineur, and conſiſted of 
four ſhips of the line, three of them 
of one hundred guns each, and four 
frigates. 'The Swediſh commander, 
initead of improving this opportunity 
to ſtrike a fatal blow at the Ruſſian 
navy, amuſed himſelf with demand- 
ing the ſalute from admiral Deſſen; 
and that officer with admirable pre- 
ſence of mind replied, that, thongh 
by the ſtipulation of treaties there 
could be no queſtion of ſalute be- 
tween Swediſh and Ruſſian ſhips, yet 
he was willing to pay a perſonal com- 

pliment to the duke of Sudermania. 
The king of Sweden quitted the 
rt of Stockholm on the twenty- 
fourth of June, and arrived with his 
army in Finland on the ſecond of 
July. Troops had for ſome time 
been collecting on the frontiers of 
both countries, and hoſtilities are 
ſaid to have commenced ſeveral days 
before the arrival of the king, both 
parties warmly contending that they 
had not been the ſirſt in offenſive 
attack. In the mean time the Ruſ- 
ſians poſſeſſed the greateſt advan- 
tages upon this ſuppoſition, as they 
had in former treaties been the party 
to {trip the other of their territories, 
and had taken care to ſecure the 
ſtrongeſt paſſes to themſelves, while 
the frontiers of Sweden were left en- 
tirely defenceleſs. Soon after the 
appearance of Guſtavus two Ruſſian 
frigates were taken and brought in- 
to the. port of Sweabourg, while the 
Swediſh troops took pollcflion — 
the 
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the paſs of Pytis, and formed the 
blockade of Nyſlot. 

No fooner had the king landed 
his army than he directed his charge 
des affaires at the court of Peterſ- 
burgh, to communicate to the cza- 
rina the terms upon which he was 
willing to confent to the preſerva- 
tion of peace. In this paper he de- 
manded in the firſt place the exem- 
plary puniſhment of count Raſo- 
mouſski for the illicit means he had 
employed in troubling the tranquilli- 
ty of Sweden, and for having dared 
to intrude himſelf into the domeſtic 
concerns of an independent king- 
dom. He expected that the em- 
preſs ſhould cede to him all that 
part of Finland and Carelia, toge- 
ther with the diſtrict of 2 
which had been wreited from Sweden 
by the treaties of Nyſtadt and Abo, 
to indemnify him for the expence of 
his preparations. He required the 
_ ezarina to accept the mediation of 

Sweden by authorizing him to offcr 
to the Turks the ceſſion of the 
Crimea and the regulation of the li- 
mits upon the footing of the treaty 
of Cainargi; or, if that did not 

prove acceptable to the divan, upon 
the footing on which they had ſtood 
touſly to the war of 1768. He 
— for the ſecurity of his 
mediation, that the Ruſſiaus ſhould 
diſarm their fleet, and recal their 
veſſels from the Baltic and their 
troops from the newly acquired pro- 
vinces, while the king of Sweden 
ſhould be permitted to remain in 
arms till the concluſion of peace: 
and he added, that he would not de- 
part in a fingle point from theſe pro- 
poſitions. 

Guſtavus did not expect an an- 
ſwer to demands of this nature; 
and the only effect they produced 
ou the cout of Ruſſia was to ac- 
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celerate a manifeſto, dated on 
eleventh, and which only deſerve 
be mentioned, for the language # 
which it deſcribes the Swediſh ren 
lotion of 1772. At that time 1 
king, we are told, violently oi 
turned the form of government 4 
Sweden, the ſecure baſis of th 
power of the ſenate and the libel 
of the people; and took into h 
own hands an abſolute and unc 
trolable wer. Such langug; 
though in part juſtly deſcriptive 
the event, would ſcarcely have ben 
held by any foreign ſtate, but for it 
purpoſe of exciting his ſubjech y 
di ſaffect ion. 
The principal action of the cin 
pargn was the naval battle off Hoop 
and, in the gulph of Finland 
One of the peculiarities of tle 
conduct of Sweden upon this 6 
caſion was their not ſuffering th 
Ruſſian fleet to fail for the Arch. 
pelago, and taking advantage d 
its abſence to attempt a blow again 
the heart of the empire, In ti 
proceeding there ſeems to be {one 
thing of the haſte and precipitation 
which have frequently characteri 
the actions of Guſtavus, and hart 
ſometimes been productive of fac 
ceſs and ſometimes of misfortune. 
He might have found it difficult 
ſurpriſe the vigilance of the czarim 
and he was conſtitutionally averſe i 
the patience and reſerve which ſucha 
pu of conduct mult have requirs 
e was deſirous of effectually aſil- 
ing his ſouthern ally; and he be. 
lieved, it may be, that he ſhould 
more completely humble the de- 
potiſm of Ruſſia, by deſtroying in 
grand fleet, than by ſuffering it u 
— its courſe and reap nes 
urels in the Archipelago. 
Admiral Greig failed from, the 
port of Cronſtadt on the fourth d 
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y, and on the ſeventeenth he fell 


— with the fleet which the duke of 
ge 

Mn ermania commanded, having un- 
180 him to aſſiſt with his counſcls 


ral count Wrangel. The en- 
eement which enſued, and which 
ted five hours, was fought with 
Wnſiderable ſkill and obſtinacy on 
h ſides. The forces were nearly 


enteen ſhips of the line, and the 
ediſh of fifteen, of an inferior 
ight of metal, but reinforced by 
e frigates, one of forty-four and 
e reſt of forty guns each, which 
caſionally ranged themſelves in the 
e of battle. There were leſſer 
gates and ſmall veſſels on each fide. 
the engagement the Ruſſians cap- 


r red the Prince Guſtavus of ſixty- 

at guns carrying a flag; and the 
7 * wedes took a Ruffian ſeventy-four, 
Mt d reduced another ſhip of the line 


o diſabled a ſtate that it could not 
repaired. The fleet of both par- 
es in 3 ſuffered conſiderably 
the battle. 

While the fleet of the king was 
mployed in this manner, the mo- 
arch in perſon advanced to beſiege 
fortreſs of Fredericſham. 

he nineteenth his forces encamped 
thin a few miles of the place, and 
i the following night their advanced 
natd was attacked by a ſelect party 
bt the garriſon, whom they drove 
ack in diſorder, A few days af- 
erwards a detachment of fix thou- 
nd men was embarked at Swea- 
ourg with orders to attack the for- 
rels in the rear, while the king 
ould advance againſt it in front. 
ey were detained ſeveral days by 
ontrary winds. At length on the 
brit of Auguſt two cannon ſhot, the 
pointed fignal of the diſembarka- 
non, were heard, and Guſtavus ſent 


ward a party towards the walls 


ual, the Ruſſian fleet conſiſting of to 
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of the fort. It was then found, 
that the ſignal proceeded from the 
Ruſſians, and that the troops were 
not diſembarked. The Swedes how- 
ever made good their retreat. On 
the next day the landing was ef- 
fected, the governorof the fort cauſed 
the ſuburbs to be burned, and every 
thing ſeemed ready for an immediate 
rm. 


The king of Sweden had un- 
doubtedly pronſiſed himſelf, that, 
in the preſent unprovided ſtate of 
the Ruffian frontier, the flower of 
the empreſs's army being marched 
to the moſt diſtant of her do- 
minions, he ſhould obtain the muſt 
deciſive advantages in a ſingle cam- 

ign. But theſe expectations were 
uddenly reverſed. Inftead of find- 
ing himſelf in poſſeſſion of the Rul- 
ſian frontier, Nis own dominiwas 
Wee invaded on a fide where he 

{| expected an enemy, his army 
was rendered inactive and uſeleſs, 
and his crown was expoſed to the 
moſt imminent danger. 
| Repeated difficulties. had been 
made in the Swediſh army reſpect- 
ing the prerogative of the king to 
commence hoſtilities againſt Ruſſia, 
it being expreſsly provided by an 
article in the conſtitution, that he 
ſhould not undertake an offenſive 
war without having obtained the 
conſent of the ſtates. From this 
conſideration ſeveral Swediſh officers 
had reſigned their commiſſions im- 
mediately upon cntering the pro- 
vince of Finland. In the mean time 
the flame of diſaffection and diſcon- 
tent perpetually increaſed; and, 
when the king iſſued his command 
for che troops to advance againſt 
the tertreſs of Fredericſham, he en» 
countered an unexpected and invin- 
cible refiſtance. — officers at 
firſt remonſtrated with him, — 


the enemy the 
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there was a marſh between him and 
paſſing of which 
would be found impracticable. Their 
anxiety for his ſafety would not per- 
mit them to ſuffer him to expoſe 
himſelf to ſo great a danger; and 
they hoped his regard for his ſub- 
jets would prevent him from ſacri- 
ficing their lives to no purpoſe. The 
king was deaf to their repreſenta- 
tions 3 and at length, throwing off 
the maſk, they declared that the 

could not engage in an enterpriſe fo 
contrary to law, as an offenſive war 
without the conſent of the ſtates. 
From the officers the king turned 
to the troops. But they were already 
gained. One regiment ſet the ex- 
ample, and the greater part of the 
army laid down their arms. Guſta- 
vus found himſelf obliged immedi- 
ately to deſiſt from his undertakings. 
He broke up the fiege of Frederic- 
ſham, he diſſolved the blockade of 
Nyſlot, and precipitately put an end 
to his offenſive operations. The bu- 


ſineſs of the campaign was con- 


cluded in a moment. 

Having cantoned his troops in 
the frontier of Ruſſia, the king 
Joon after ſet out for Stockholm. 


Previouſly to his departure he pub- 


liſhed a manifeſto againſt the czari- 
na, conſiderably more energetic in 
its ſtyle than the papers which had 
preceded. He charged her with hav- 
11g, previouſly to the Turkiſh war, ex- 
preſsly conceived the project of an- 
nexing Swediſh Finland to her do- 
minions. He added, that he had 
hitherto been unable to prevail upon 
himſelf to diſcloſe to the eyes of 
Europe the errors into which a part 
of his ſubjects had been led, rather 
by the intrigues of Ruſſia, than by 
any diſaffection inherent in them- 


ſelves. Accuſtomed to regard his 


p-ople with the eyes of paternal ten- 


the calamities ordinarily attendat 


road; and accordingly having cov 


H AND 


derneſs, cheriſhing his ſubjects as 
children, he felt how much it coſt a 
ther to diſcover faults, that he u ur 
willingly have buried in oblivi 
But nothing ſhort of this could 
luſtrate the unjuſt conduct of i 
neighbouring power and the ini 
ſuſtained by the king. The inte 
of the nation at large demande; 
that Europe ſhould be infornd 
of the extent of the calamity wil 
which the ſtate had been menace, | 
of the plots that had been fornd fri 
under cover of an inſidious p ed 
even againſt the perſon of the kin; WF 
and of the true nature of that co." 
duct, which Ruſſia had purſued u lar 
der the guiſe of moderation, of tun 
conduct, which concealed purer. 
abundantly more deſtructive, dun 


upon war. | 

During the progreſs of theſe ef 
tilities count Raſomoufski {till cop 
tinued to reſide in the capital d 
Sweden. At firſt he refuſed to & iſ 
part till he was recalled by h a 
court; and that obſtacle being b 
moved, he inſiſted upon return" 
home through the province of Fn 
land, while the king, refuſing thy a 
gave him his choice of every oe 
route, It is now ſufficiently » 
ſible why count Raſomouſski erde. 
ſo much ſtreſs on this circumſtance © 
or at leaſt why the king was m. 
turally jealous of his * with hic 
the army. Meanwhile his reſide lefen. 
at Stockholm was it ſeems more ue 
ful than his departure by any oth 


tinued there till he ſaw his projet ture 
advanced to conſiderable mat un 


he quitted the capital and kingde tanti; 

on the eleventh of Auguſt. _ | 

The motive, which had obig u 

the king ſo precipitately to wr 

draw himſelf from the army 1 we 
ö 4 
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d, was chiefly derived from the the members of which were all per- 
expected determination of the ſons of hereditary diſtinction. At 
urt of Denmark. Guſtavus, as the revolution the king, in order to 
have remarked, had been ex- annilulate the irreſiſtible influence of 
mely aſſiduous in cultivating the the ſenate, had made it an article 
endſhip of the prince royal, in in the new form of government, 
hoſe hands the regency was veſted, that no meaſure belonging to the 
d every exterior token ſeemed to ordinary functions of adminiſtration 
ply the ſucceſs of his efforts, ſhould be carried in oppoſition to 
he prince ſet out upon a tour in the king, unleſs the ſenate were 
orway in the month of June, and unanimous in approving it; and it 
vas every day expected to pay could hardly be ſuppoſed, that a 
friendly viſit to the frontiers of monarch, poſſeſſin the influence 
reden, whither Guſtavus had ſent annexed to his office, could in an 
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55 rtain officers of his court to com- caſe fail to gain. one ſenator to his 
liment him upon his arrival. Prince party. But by a ſtrange overlight 


u 

harles of 

igning landgrave, and the Daniſh his capital was entirely, unprovided 
iceroy of Norway, had preceded for; and, as he poſſeſſad no conſti- ; 
im in this tour; and, being received tutional mode of oppoling their re- 
ith great urbanity and politeneſs ſolutions by proxy, their power be- 
y the Swediſh officers, had viſited came in that event as formidable as 
he fortifications of Warberg, Elfs- ever. Accuſtomed to be guided, the 


eſſe, brother of the the caſe of the king's abſence from 


bo | 
* ung and Gottenburg. But all ſenate of 1788 for ſome time ſhewed | 
ele amicable appearances were themſelves ſufficiently docile, expli- ; 
» & ddenly changed. The prince royal citly approving all the meaſures of F 
- ut an abrupt period to his tour in the king in the Ruſſian war. But 3 

beginning of Auguſt, the Ruſ- they at le 


agth caught the mg : 
uns applied for the ſuccours ſtipu- that infected the army, and reſolved 

ited as it ſhould ſeem by treaty, without the privity ,of Guſtavas to 
heir demand was granted by the aſſemble a diet, under pretence of 
Janiſh court, and it was reſolved ſettling the miſunderitandings and 
hat the troops ſhould be, not tranſ- contentions of the kiugdom. 

jorted into Ruſſia for the defence of No ſooner had the king quitted 
ter territories, but marched againſt the army in Finland than the officers 
he ſouthern frontier of Sweden, entered into an avowed correſpon- 
hich was altogether unprepared for dence with the court of Ruſſia. 
lefence. They ſent deputies to Peterſburgh 
Difficulties on every fide ſeemed to propoſing a ceſſation of arms, till 
nle tocruſhthe falling monarch. The the Swediſh ſenate ſhould have de- 
dwediſh conſtitution was of a peculiar termined on the meaſures it would 
ature, and, previouſly to the revolu- be proper to adopt, to bring back 
on of 177 2, had placed all the ſub- the ſovereign to lus dependence on 
antial power in the diet, where from the conſtitution, and to oblige him 
be actual ſtate of Sweden the nobi- to abandon a war which he had 
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ge uſually more than overbalanced -raſhly and unjuſtly commenced, The | 
Fe other three orders, and during repreſentatives of the army wcre re- | 
Fin Bs receſs of the diet in the ſonate, ceived with great cordiality by the f 


carina, 


86 
erarina, and their requeſt readily 
granted, The negotiation was car- 
ned on under the eyes and in defi- 
ance of the counteraction of the 
duke of Sudermania, who had come 
on ſhore to aſſume the command of 
army in the abſence of his bro- 
ther, and who thought proper in 
the ſequel to confirm the articles of 
convention, deſigning by that means 
to conceal as much as poſlible the 
anarchy and diſobedience that had 
erected their ſtandard in Sweden. 
The royal army retreated from the 
frontiers of Ruſſia, and the enemy 
took immediate poſſeſſion of the 
defiles and paſſes through which 
only their country — be pene- 
trated. Oe officer alone, lieutenant 
neral Platen, declared his diſſent 
m the itulation, and main- 
tained his ſtation in Carelia,declarin 
that he could not ſubmit to be — 
by the ſignature of his commander 
in chief, when that ſignature was 
extorted from him. 
The firſt meaſure of the king of 
Sweden under this complicated dif- 
ficulty was to diſpatch a meſſenger 
to Copenhagen, probably ſubſequent 
to their deciſion upon the demands 
of Ruſſia, but before the deciſion 
was declared, requiring the media- 
tion of that court, in order to his 
obtaining a juſt and equitable peace 
with the empreſs of Ruſſia. He 
next entered his metropolis, and by 
His ſudden arrival annihilated the 
reſolution of the ſenate for aſſem- 
bling a diet. At Stockholm he in- 
deed found a ftrong party of the 
— —.— to him, but the 
people at e were ent huſiaſticall 
prepoſſeſſed n his —.— Some of 
the officers, who had reſigned their 
commiſſions, repaired to the metro- 
lis, where they could not appear 
in pow without experiencing the 
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moſt mortifying reception. T 
very ſight of a cockade was ſur$ 
be a mark for the hiſſes and (of 
of the populace, and every one t 
wore it was exclaimed upon as 
penſioner of Ruſſia, The king 
rived on the firſt of Septembe 
and, having immediately mard 
all the — 4 forces of the capiti 
the defence of the ſouthern provina 
he addreſſed the inhabitants, « 
— his entire confidence in the 
yalty and affection, and declar 
that he deemed the royal family n 
leſs ſafe under the protection of! 
citizens of Stockholm than unde 
a military guard. He thereforen 
queſted them in this emergency 
take the defence of the capital y 
on themſelves ; and the inhabitan 
grateful for theſe marks of his x 
tachment, ſpeedily enrolled the 
ſelves to the number of two th 
ſand, clothed themſelves in a un 


form, and * in all reſpects i rl 
appearance regular troops, piled 
s The king reſided for a ler bea 


during theſe tranſactions at l 
country ſeat of Haga in the neg 
bourhood of Stockholm, and ont 
twelfth ſet out for the provinces 
Dalecarlia, the moſt weſterly di- 
ſion of the kingdom of Swede 
This province, celebrated for # 
mines of copper, had been the 5 
treat of Guitavus Vaſa during f 
r of Denmark, and hu 
at times been diſtinguiſhed i 
its attachment to its ſovereigu 
The king upon this occaſion thief 


himſelf upon their generoſity ; f. 
4 go the oo aud 420 
dreſſed their laborious inhabitan H L 
The Dalecarlians offered him a gui. © 
of three thouſand ſelect young mei: bee 
and promiſed that that number ibo 2 - 


be doubled if neceſſary. The Kn A 
replied, that he hoped be fe 
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er ſtand in need of a dg inſt 
own ſubjects, but that, if they 


ir country, he would gratefully 
ept of their aſſiſtance, 
From Dalecarlia the king pro- 
ded with this new body of vo- 
teers to Wermlandia, the adjoining 
vince on the ſoutherly fide, where 
ſtill farther recruited his forces; 
d arrived on the twenty-lixth at 
rlſtadt. A conſiderable rein- 
cement from Swediſh Poniera- 
x was alſo tranſported to Cal- 
r and the other garriſons upon 
Baltic, and the whole kingdom 
re the face of hoſtility and re- 
tance. Mcanwhile Guitarus had 
eived the notification of the court 
Denmark, which ſeems to have 
en diſpatched previouſly to their 
eiving his requeſt of mediation ; 
d he replied on the eleventh of 
ptember, the day before he ſet out 
r Dalecarlia, that after what had 
aſſed he had little expected to ſee 
peace of ſixty years continuance 
atonly violated ; that he had till 
„ moment been ignorant of the 
ms engagements of Denmark 
d Ruſſia; that in the mean time 
the king, as was the uſage of all 
dlaed ſtates, ſent his reinforce- 
ents to the territories of Ruſſia 
id the exiſting theatre of hoſtility, 
would content, as the king of 
jenmark required, to the regarding 
im merely as an auxiliary; but that, 
on the contrary a direct invaſion 
u made on the territory of Sweden, 
would regard the peace as violated, 
1 the Dane as the aggreſſor. _ 
Phe auxiliaries to be furniſhed by 
le court of Copenhagen conſiſted of, 
leet to the amount of fix ſhips of 
e line and an army of twelve thou- 
nd men; and the period fixed for 
e commencement of hoſtilities was 


1759, 


ald follow him in the defence of 
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the twenty-fourth. Vice - admiral 
Deſſen, immediately after his ren- 
counter with the duke of Sudetma- 
nia, had ſailed for Elſineur, where 
he was ſtationed for the purpoſe of 
intercepting the commerce of Sweden 
at its entrance into the Baltic ; aud, 
in order to counteract his efforts, 
three Swediſh frigates cruiſed at 
Gottenburg a few leagues nearer 
to the German ocean, At the ap- 
pointed time the Ruſſian admiral was 
immediately joined by three Dauiſh 
ſhips of the line, and the combined 
fleet ſet ſail for the Baltic. Thus 
circumſtanced we might imagine the 
duke of Sudermamia to have been 
placed between two fires, but he 
prudently laid up his fleet in the 
port of Sweabourg in Finland, and 
did not return to Carlſcroon till juſt 

before the ſetting in of the winter, 
Prince Charles of Heſſe Caſſel, 
commander in chief of the land 
forces of Denmark, ſailed from Jut- 
land to the province of Norway in 
the beginniug of September; and 
was accompanied in his campaign 
by the priuce royal. He entered 

the territories of Sweden on the da 

appointed, aud on the twenty-ſixt 
took poſſeſſion without oppoſition of 
the port town of Stromſtadt. The 
head quarters of the army ſtationed to 
oppoſe him under general Hierta 
were at Weanerſburg, and a de- 
tacluncut was placed in a ſtrong 
point nearer to the ſea at Quiſtrum. 
Chis force, which conſiſted of about 
ſeren hundred men, the prince of 
Heſſe was fortunate enough to ſur- 
round, and on the twenty- ninth they 
ſurrendered at diſcretion. The prince 
immediately ſent forward an officer 
to ſummon the town of Uddewalla, 
an advantageous. polt about forty 
miles from Gottenburg, which he 
entered on the firit of October. 
F He 
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He next ſummoned Gottenburg 
itſelf, which was the principal ob- 
ject of his expedition, and reſpect- 
ing which it had even been reported, 
that it was promiſed by the czarina 
to be guaranteed to the crown of 
Denmark, to indemnify them for 
the expences of the war. 
The officer, who was ſent to ſum- 
mon the fortreſs of Gottenburg to 
ſurrender, reached that place on the 
fifth, and was introduced to the 
king of Sweden in perſon. The 
monarch had travelted one hundred 
miles on horſeback, almoſt alone, 
and not without danger of being 
taken by the enemy, to prevent the 
cataſtrophe of this important place. 
He found that the governor had be- 
fore his arrival called together the in- 
habitants, and recommended to them 
an immediate fubhuſlion. The king 
reached Gottenburg on the night of 
the third, and the next morning, 
having aſſembled the citizens, he 
informed them' that he regarded their 
town as one of the moſt precious 
jewels in his crown, and adjured 
them to aſſiſt him in preventing it 
from falling into the hands of the 
enemy. e effect of this proceed- 
ing was immediate. They declared 
that they would ſubmit in every thing 
to his direction; and the king, 
having firſt changed the governor of 
the fortreſs, 1 to make every 
preparation for an obſtinate defence. 
ut the termination of this bu- 
ſineſs was more propitious than it 
might be expected to have been. 
The king of Sweden had probably 
been encouraged in his hoſtilities 
againſt Ruſſia 4 the courts of Lon- 
don and Berlin; and they did not 
deſert him in this emergency. 'The 
Britiſh government had received re- 
peated affronts from the empreſs of 
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a temporary prolongation for tw: 


Ruſſia, none of which were fory 
ten. The meaſure of the ar 
neutrality, though it ſecms to h 
been founded in ideas of per 
equity, was regarded by her x 

deep wound given to her inte 
at a time when ſhe was leaſt abu 
reſent it. The czarina had alſo f 
fered the court of London to i 
repeatedly in vain for a renewal « 
the commercial treaty, which, hx. 
ing expired in April 1786, receinl 


months, and after that was ſuffers 
to be entirely . In cm 
ſequence of theſe tranſactions th 
intimate friendſhip and alliane 
which had ſubſiſted between Ex: 
land and Ruſſia, ceaſed, or rule 
was exchanged on the part of ti 
former for a painful and ref 
emotion of animoſity and reveng. 
The king of Pruſſia on the other ha 
was actuated by ambition and a for 
of puerile ardour for fame, to b 
he had been encouraged by the fu 
ceſs of his early fraternal expediti 
againſt Holland. He was accor 
ingly deſirous of rivalling the in 
lent and deſpotic ſway of Ruf 
among the neighbouring power 
He had already commenced a (er: 
of intrigues in Poland, and he wn 
equally defirous of ſuppreſſing i 
influence of the czarina in Denmars 
and Sweden. ; 
It was ſingular that at this tink 
neither the courts of London, Be 
lin nor Verſailles had any authent 
and titled repreſentative in the « 
minions of Sweden. Ihe place hon 
ever of a thouſand negociators 1 
amply ſupplied by Mr. Hugh Elko 
the Engliſh envoy to the court « 
Copenhagen, who upon the #7 
notice of hoſtilities paſſed over it 
Sweden, and met king Guſtaws 
Carla 
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arltadt. It muſt have been no 
. all conſolation te the agitated 
zonarch, after all his _— and 

Wn xictics, to 5 7 7 0 
. al ſupport of the kings of Eng- 
nd and Pruſſia. Cheered by this 


abi uſpicious mediator, the king took 
Iſo e earlieſt opportunity of ſignify- 
to ig to the court of Copenhagen, 
val hat he was contented to regard 
1, Weir forces merely as auxiliary till 


e event of the preſent negociation 
ould be known; and to publiſh a 
leclaration to his ſubjects, in which, 
the ſame time that he exhorted 
em to firmneſs and exertion, he 
cquainted them with the hope he 
ad formed of the immediate retreat 
their ſouthern invader. 

Mr. Elliot loſt no time in endea- 
ouring to fulfil the expeRations of 
is royal client. He addrefled two let- 
ers to the prince of Heſſe, requiring 
im in the name of the allied courts 
o confent to an immediate cefſation 
pf hoſtilities, to which the Daniſh 
ommander returned no favourable 
nlwer, Upon his arrival at Got- 
enburg on the fixth of October, 
ie wrote a third letter, in a ſtyle 
till more emphatical. At this 
ery moment,” faid he, war is 
ferlaps declared againſt Denmark 
by Pruſſia and England; but, if 
our highneſs will conſent to what 
propoſe, I will immediately diſ- 
atch couriers to ſtop if poſlible the 
maſon of a Pruſſian army in Hol- 
lein and the ſailing of our fleet.“ 
e requeſted the prince of Heſſe 
oread his letter to the prince royal. 
lt is written by the ambaſſador 
| the king his uncle, by a man 
molly devoted to the prince, and 
mo riſks his own life to prevent the 
r don of the blood of others.” 

zus WW The Daniſh commander was 
a ed in @ very critical ſituation, 


eceint 
twelr 
uſſem 
[n cov 
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He had Gottenburg in view, and 
as he believed in his power. But 


he could not obtain it in the man- 


ner he had at firſt expected to have 
done by the voluntary ſurrender of 
the ;nhabitants. They were re- 
ſolved on an inflexible reſiſtance, 
and he was unwilling to lay this 
populous and flouriſhing city in 
aſhes. The threats alſo of the courts 
of London and Berlin were matters 
of ſerious conſideration, and the 
attack of Gottenburg was repre- 
ſented by Mr. Elliot as the ſignal 
of the moſt determined hoſtilities on 
their part. Under theſe circum- 
ſtances the reſolution of the Daniſh 
princes was in favour of compliance; 
a ceſſation of hoſtilities was imme- 
diately granted, and was formally 
figned on the ninth of October. 

Though from incidental circum- 
ſtances this important tranſaction 
had been completed by the Engliſh 
envoy, the court of Berlin fully con- 
curred in the meaſures that were 
adopted. A. Pruſſian envoy arrived 
at Gottenburg in the following 
week, and preſcutly after, in com- 


pliance with the ſpirit of the triple 


alliance recently concluded, the 
Dutch ambaſſador at the city of 
Stockholm repaired to the ſcene of 
negociation. A Pruſſian declaration, 
which had been prepared at the pe- 
riod of the —— of Mr. Elliot, 
was delivered at the court of Copen- 
hagen, threatening an invaſion of 
the duchy of FHolſtein; and it 
produced the immediate effert of 
cauſing orders to be ſent to the 
prince of Heſſe to evacuate the ter- 
ritories of Sweden. 

By the time that the ceſſation of 
hoſtilities had been completed, the 
ſtrength of the king of Sweden in 
this part of his dominions was ſo 
far increaſed, as to have enabled him 

F 2 to 
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to place the Danlſh invader in a very 
precarious ſituation. The volunteers 
of Dalecarlia, who had armed and 
equipped themſelves without aſ- 
ſiltance from the public revenue, 
amounted to four thouſand men. 
They were reinforced by the volun- 
teers of Wermlandia, The garriſon 
of Stockholm was marched in the 
begianing of September. Detach- 
ments were every day received from 
the army in Finland. The Pome- 
ranian troops reached Sweden in 
ſafety, though the fleet of admiral 
Deſien had cruiſed for the expreſs 

urpoſe of intercepting them. It 
is difficult to pronounce, whether it 
were circumſtances of this ſort that 
influenced the mind of Guſtavus, in 
the difficultics he afterwards created 
reſpecting the terms of compromiſe. 
A ſmall fleet of proviſion boats be- 
longing to Denmark was taken by 
the Swedes on the eleventh and 
twelfth of October ; and as the ar- 
ticles of ceſſation mentioned only the 
land forces, the king refuſed to re- 
ſtore them. The prince of Heſſe 
alledged on his part that he had 
not been influenced by this omiſ- 
Gon, and had ſent immediate no- 
tice of the ceſſation to the Daniſh 
admiral. When at length they were 
conceded, the king was ftill unwil- 
ling to part with the Swediſh can- 

non that had been taken at — 
and were found on board ; and theſe 
were preſented to him by the prince 
royal. The king alſo complained, 
and that as it ſhould ſeem without 
any very urgent reaſon, of the modes 
purſued by the prince of Hefle in 
obtaining proviſions upon the Swediſh 


® The London Gazette has made two miſtakes in this particular. It has place!" 
date of the convention on the tenth inſtead of the ninth, aud has tranſlated ** huit * 
[a week!“ by the words * eight days,” fo making the ſuſpenſion expire on the en 


- 


teenth inſtead of the ſixteentkh of October. 
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ſome acrimony, in theſe proceeding 


territories, and threatened upon t 
und a renewal of hoſtilitics; 2 
e afterwards excuſed himſci 
having done this more for the { 
of ſhewing attention to his ſubje 
than for the prince of Heſſe. Vara 
paſſions contended in the breait i 
Guſtavus, He felt a deep reſw 
ment of the invaſion of the Dan: 
and he regretted the not being pe 
mitted, when he conceived it was? 
his power, to make them dearly n 
ent it. Meanwhile the poim 
which were thus in debate betves 
him and the prince of Heſſe, we 
matters of ſo extreme delicacy, tit 
we have ſome doubts in deciding u 
ſpeRing them. Mr, Elliot howew, 
who had at firſt entered with ardou 
into the cauſe of the king of Sed 
condemned him, as it appears vi 


and he was ſupported in his deciba 
by the envoy of Pruflia, But tt 
ſcene rapidly advanced towards u 
cloſe. T he firſt ſuſpenſion of am 
had been for a week only *, but! 
was ſpeedily prolonged to a moith 
and upon the expiration of that ten 
a ceſfation was adjuſted for i 
months concluding with May 175 
The Daniſl. troops finally evacuats 
the territories of Sweden on © 
twelfth of November. | 

We ſee, in the miſcellaneous ti 
actions of the Swediſh campag! 
the various and mixed character 
Guſtavus exhibited upon an inter 
ing theatre. The deſire of ann 
lating by one ſpirited and adveits 
ous blow the odious uſurpation 
Ruſſia was laudable and juſt, l. 
the king did not nicely calculate a 
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ſſerent parts of his ſyſtem, and 
here is hardly one of his meaſures 

at might not have been better 
med or more judiciouſly executed. 
Je had a great and animating cauſe 
d plead againſt the ezarina; but in 
is papers upon the ſubje he mixes 
ght and wrong, truth and falſe- 
bod together, and plainly imagines 
at ſpecious fiction might be of as 
uch ſervice to him as ingenuous 
ith. His talents, his eloquence, 
is mild and amiable manners pre- 

Neſs us in his favour. We cannot 
fuſe our compaſſion to a prince of 
proud and independent ſpirit, in- 
igued againſt by a foreign miniſter, 
i&tated to by a neighbour, betrayed 
his ſubjects, deſerted by his 
riends, invaded without hoſtility ; 
nappalled by all theſe calamities, 
ying from one end of the kingdom 
o the other, rouſing the pooreſt of 
is ſubjets to arms, penetrating 
hrough the midſt of the enemy, 
nd appearing as it were by enchant- 
hent to his inſulting progreſs. 
but we feel the bittereſt regret to 
nd ſuch a character full of error 
nd imperfection, oppoſing ariſto- 
racy, but graſping at deſpotiſm ; 
ull of luminous conceptions, but 
gnorant of _— —_ of truth and 
ntegrity ; and in all thin ided, 
ot by ſevere and rnflexitle Justice, 
ut by the precarious ebullition of 
tranſitory feeling. 

The tranſactions of Sweden have 
ccalioned a conſiderable interrup- 
on in our narrative of the theatre 
f the war in Turkey. We left the 
mperor at the head indeed of his 
my, whither he had probably come 
purſuit of fame, but diſcouraged 
the obſtinate and undaunted re- 
ance of the Turks, and ſudden! 
nanging his lofty ideas of — 
and extended dominion for the ill- 


judged timidity and caution of a 
defenſive war. 
the head of the grand Ottoman 
army, advanced by a ſlow and tedious 
progreſs, reaching Sophia on the 
neareſt confines of Bulgaria in the 
cloſe of May, and not arriving at 
Niſſa, one hundred and thirty miles 
ſouth weſt of Belgrade, till the be- 
ginning of Auguſt, But his arri val 
was not theleſs certain, or the leſstobe 
dreaded by an army, that found itſelf 
completely checked and counteracted 
by the detachments and precurſors 
of his march. Since the imperialiſts 
had determined upon a defenſive war, 
the Turks. had already ſhown them- 
ſelves ſufficiently diſpoſed to an at- 
tack. 'They had affailed the lines 
of the prince of Lichtenſtein in 
June, and the poſts of the main army 
at Semlin in the following month; 
and, though theſe efforts had not been 
attended with ſucceſs, they ſuffici- 
ently diſplayed the adventure, the 
intrepidity and fierceneſs of the 
Ottoman troops. 


Upon the arrival of the viſier the 


war aſſumed a more formidable a 

pearance. Two ſucceſſive attacks 
were made upon the quarters of 
general Fabris in Tranſylvania ; 
and, though they are ſaid to have 
been defeated, that officer thought 
proper to decamp from Hermanſtadt 
and remove to Talmaſch nearer to 
the kingdom of Hungary. At the 
ſame time a conſiderable body of 
Turkiſh troops made an irruption 
into the Bannat of Temeſwar, when 
they intrenched themſelves in ſpite 
of the oppoſition of general count 
Wartenſleben, who was ſtationed 
with eight thouſand men for the 
defence of that province, Upon in- 
telligence of their ſucceſs the viſier 
immediately diſpatched a reinforce- 


ment chiefly conſiſting of cavalry 
F 3 under 


Wouf, the viſier, at 
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under the ſeraſſcier of Georgia, who 
croſſed the Danube on the ſeven- 
teenth of Auguſt, Count Wartenſ- 
leben prepared to receive the inva- 
ders at a dehle in the front of his 
camp; and the emperor, apprehenſive 
for the ſafety of this little army, broke 
up his camp at Semlin, and entered 
the Bannat with the principal ar- 
my. But the Turks loft no time in 
their operations; and, during the 
imperial march, attacked the defile 
n which Wartenfleben had placed 

his dependence, carried an advanced 
poſt, and put to the ſword a con- 
ſiderable part of one of his regiments 
which was ſtationed in it, without 
iving quarter to either officers or 
idle The defile however ſeemed 


to be only their ſecondary object; 


and during the action a la rt 
of Turks Hor a 4 fas 
in order to drive the commander 
in chief from. the — where — 
was advantageouſſ ed in the 
neighbourhood of Meadia. In both 
thete attacks they diſplayed great 
gallantry, but were ultimately re- 
pulſed. Undiſmayed however by 
this miſcarriage, they began on the 
twenty-fifth to erett batteries on a 
mountain about a mile from the 
Auſtrian camp, and on: the twenty- 
fixth and twenty-eighth attacked 
one of Wartenfleben's principal re- 
doubts, which they carried in the 
laſt aſſault. On the ſame day they 
tranſported heavy cannon to the ſum- 
mit of a hill, which had been judged 
by the imperialiſts wholly inacceſſi- 
ble, and from whence they had the 
entire command of their camp. 
"Theſe circumſtances, added to the 
delay of ſuccour expected from the 
emperor, determined count War- 
tenſleben to quit his poſition, and 
retire towards Caranſebes, which he 


effected on the following day with 
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no great loſs, though continua 
h araſſed in his retreat by the Trl. 
iſh forces. The conſequence of thy 
motion was that the town of Ma 
dia anther with ſome neighboy. 
ing villages and magazines fell iny 
the hands of the ſeraſkier. The po 
— of the Turks in Tranſy hau 
with the operations up 


ept pace 
the Danube 


The campaign in the Bannat wy 
rendered an object of ſtill greus 
moment in the beginning of the e 
ſuing month, the harig 
eſſected a junction with Warten 
ben, and the Turkiſh commande 
in chief united his camp with tha 
of the ſerafkier. The imperial arm 
whoſe camp was pitched at Illo 
near Caranſebes, was attacked u 


the fonrteenth by that of the we 
who attempted, by fetching a cicu e 
about the right wing of the enem 
and attacking him in flank, at ol 
to drive him from his intrenehmem he 
and cut off his retreat. In this 2. Jute 
tack however they were unſucceſ 
ful. But the exultation of the Au ceſs 
trians was of ſhort duration. The 70 
learned on the nineteenth that I 

detachment which had been ſtationſ 
at Moldava north weſt of the Dr 4 | 
nube, had been driven from then h 
to Weiſkerchen and from Weite 110 


chen to Werfchetz; and in con 
quence the nd army found t - 
neceſſary preeipitately to break 4 


their camp, and fall back upon TI. 
ſylvania, leaving all the low eon! 
of Hungary to the mercy of tit ac. 
enemy. The imperialiſts were 0 * 
reduced to the greateſt extrem = 
Having quitted [Nova in the ei Irs, 
ing of the twenty-firſt, two colun 74 
of the army croſſed each other in - 
dark, and being ſeized with ai * 
den panic, ſome of the Auf * 


corps fired upon each other. U 


ſerval 
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wants of the army having caught 
e alarm, threw the loads from the 
orſes and carriages, and fled in the 
i:moſt confuſion. Lugos, which 
the grand ſcat of the Auſtrian 
ines, was the deſtined place of 
Wheir retreat. But the terror of the 
Wnemy had preceded them to this 
place, and the army baggage had 
lready been ſent off to . 
Some Walachians, accuſed of having 
riven the alarm at Lugos, were 
broken upon the wheel by a ſum- 
ary proceſs, In the mean time the 
urks inceſſantly harraſſed the rear 
pf the retreating emperor. Such 
ras the account communicated from 
jenna. - But at Conſtantinople the 
rent was placed in a different light. 
It was confidently aſſerted, that the 
ifier had attacked the Auſtrians in 


7 their camp, and forced them to, a 
enemy recipitate flight, As a proper ſe- 
don To ſuch a ſeries of advantages, 
mem tde grand ſignior was publicly ſa- 
his a ned by the title of Gazi or victo- 
ve rious, and the declaration of his ſuc- 
- Alb ceſs was read in all the moſques of the 


capital, which is the Turkiſh mode 
of proclaiming their military tri- 
umphs, Meanwhile the imperialiſts 
in their retreat from the Danube 
burned Panczowa and fourteen 
other villages, to prevent them from 
atording harbour or relief to the 
enemy. 

Theſe were among the laſt opera- 
tions of the campaign. The ſeaſon 
of the year became rainy and incle- 
nent; the timariots or feudataries of 
Alia, who had engaged themſelves 
only for a ſummer's campaign, be- 
cate impatient to return to their 
relpeAive provinces z and the viſier, 
vho had been able to raiſe his army 
to a deciſive ſuperiority over that 
of the emperor, could not induce 
them to defpile climates and ſcaſons. 


more favoura 


— 
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Almoſt immediately after the ndyan- 
tages by which he had driven the 
Auſtrians back upon Tranſylvania, 
he found himſelf obliged to medi- 
tate a retreat. The emperor imme- 
diately broke up his camp in imita- 
tion of the Turkith commander ; 
and, in proportion as the latter re- 
ceded towards the banks of the Da- 
nube, the former directed his march 
to his former eucampment at Semlin. 
At one of the villages in his way a 
diviſion of his army was attacked by 
a canũderable body of Turks, who 
with their uſual intrepidity and ſuc- 
ceſs cut to picces a body of Auſtri- 
ans to the amount of three hundred 
and fifty men; and in croſſing the 
Danube, which was in their rear, 
preſerved the utmoſt order, and car- 
ried off cheir pontons in their retreat. 
This action took place on the twen- 
tieth of October, and on the next 
day the emperor took the redoubt 
of Vi when a ſtand was 
made by one thouſand men of. the 
Ottoman army. Of all the he 
had reduced in the Bannat the viſier 
retained only the defile, upon which 
count Wartenfleben had originally 
placed his hopes of refiſtance, apd 
which had not been taken till after 
three weeks ſiege by the whole 
Turkiſh army. | 
The campaign in Croatia had been 
| to the Auſtrians 
than the campaign upon the Danube. 
Prince Charles of Lichteaftein, the 
original commander, having refigned 
on account of his health, he was 
ſucceeded by marſhal Laudohn, the 
celebrated officer who had made head 
againſt the —_ of Pruſſia in the 
Bavarian war, Immediately before 
his arrival in Croatia the comman- 
der per interim had attacked the 
Turks in their camp under the walls 
of Dubicza on the ninth of Auguſt, 
F 4 ad 


and after a ſevere conteſt had obliged 
them to yield their trenches to the 
victorious enemy. The ſiege of 
Dubicza was now commenced; but 
the Turks, undiſmayed by their re- 
cent diſaſter, returned to the relief 
of the garriſon both before and aſter 
marſhal Laudahn had aſſumed the 
command, who arrived in the camp 
on the eighteenth. They were how- 
ever in both inſtances repulſed, and 
the fortreſs at length ſurrendercd to 
the Auſtrians on the twenty-ſixth, 
From Dubicza the army proceeded to 
Novi, before which place the trenches 
were opened on the tenth of Sep- 
tember. The Auſtrians were here 
again attacked by the army of the 
Turkiſh pacha, but without ſucceſs; 
and, having effected what was deemed 
a practicable breach, a general aſſault 
was given on the twenty-firſt, in 
which marſhal Laudohn was repulſed. 
The fortreſs was a ſecond time af- 
failed, and the garriſon ſurrendered 
on terms of diſcretion on the third 
of October. The fiege of Turkiſh 
Gradiſka was next attempted ; but 
the inclemency of the ſeaſon, and the 
overflowing of the river, obliged the 
Auſtrians to put an end to the cam- 
pai gn before the fortreſs was re- 
ced. | F 
We have already mentioned the 
negociations of the emperor with the 
rebel pacha of Scutari. The Auſ- 
trian envoys were at firſt received 
with great attention and cordiality 
by the ſavage chieftain, but when 
they departed they were intercepted 
in their return, three of them aſfaſſ- 
nated, and the one who ſurvived ef- 
fected his eſcape with great difficulty, 
The pacha, it ſeems, conceived that 
he had now found a proper oppor- 
tunity to reconcile himſelf to the 
Ottoman Porte; and, having ſacri- 
iced theſe Germans to his crucl po- 
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them under a proper eſcort to the 


the horrors of war, which will make 


licy, is ſaid to have ſent their he 
as a preſent to the grand vife, 
But Yffouf received his overtum 
with indignation, declaring, thy 
his preſents were not leſs odious tha 
his principles were deteſtable, 2 
that the period would infallibly a 
rive when he would ſuffer the a 
quate vengeance of his complicate 
villanies. The Turkiſh commande 
indeed ſeems in many inſtances y 
have acted with great magnanimity 
and generoſity. The emperor h 
faid to have remonſtrated with hin 
reſpeRting the decapitations and other 
mutilations practiſed by his partiſa 
troops on the dead bodies of the in 
perialiſts; and the viſier iſſued find 
orders to prevent ſuch pradticn 
for the future. k The officers of the 
emperor who ſo eminently dill 

ſhed themſelves in bens the 
Jegle of Temrſwar, he treated wit 
particular humanity, complimenting 
them highly on their valour and bs 
lities, and immediately diſmiſſing 


emperor's camp. On the otic 
hand many barbarous ſtories ver 
related of the Turks by their chi- 
tian antagoniſts, but theſe may e- 
fily be accounted for, by ſuppoling 
them to have happened without the 
countenance and 1n defiance of the 
vigilance of Yſſouf. We. are uw 
willing to ſubtract any thing fron 


it the everlaſting abhorrence of the 
philanthropiſt and the philoſopha 
but then neither can we content u- 
neceſſarily to load with imputatio 
an eminent individual. It is on 
hands acknowledged that therajlita7 
kill exerted by Yſlouf in this cat» 
paign was conſummate and uncetr 
mon, and we do not fee the be. 
ceſſity of gratuitouſly ſuppoting bie 


man of talents to be a knave, . 
* 


$ under the patronage of this viſier 


£2- 


inting at Conſtantinople a tranſla- 
pn of the Encyclopedie, An ar- 
iſtice was concluded on the twenty- 
t of November between the Auſ- 
ans and the Turks, by which both 


rties agreed not to re-commence 


AK &# 5 


> @. & 


= * 


evious notice. 

The operations of the Ruffian 
rces were directed againſt Choczim 
xd Oczakow. In the former of 
eſe undertakings they acted rather 
auxiliaries to the empergr's gene- 
h the prince of Saxe Cobourg, 
ho had bombarded the city pre- 
ouſly to his junction with general 
ikow on the laſt day of June. 
ter their union the attack became 
ore powerful. Five batteries were 
pened dgainſt the city on the twen- 
th, and the cannonade became ſo 
ſtructive as in a few days to re- 
ice almoſt the whole to a pile of 


ZZ I 


-: 
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I 

; Wins. On the twenty-ſixth the for- 
e W's was ſummoned to ſurrender on 
r preſumption that the proviſions of 
* garriſon had been wholly de- 


royed by the bombardment. The 
wernor demanded an armiſtice of 
ee days; but in the ſequel, find- 
g that the corn in his hands, 
ough enveloped in fire and ſmoke, 
s not wholly incapable of uſe, he 
we notice to the beſiegers that he 
ould hold out to the laſt, The 
zpture of this important place oc- 
pied the united armies two months 
auger, and in the mean time a de- 


clnent under the imperial general 


3 
* 


* — 4 


E 


at the projet was commenced of 


tilities. without giving a ten days 


in the nei 
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Spleny recovered Jaſſy, which had 
been oſt amidſt the numerous checks 
of the campaigns on the third of 
September. Choc 
on the twenty-ninth ; and *marſhAl 
Romanzow, being delivered by this 
event from the inaQtivity in which 
he long remained on the Bog, drove 
back & Ottoman parties upon Beſ- 
ſarabia, and fixed the head quarters 
of his army at Falczin, + - 
Of the ſiege of Oczakow we find 


no very —— — — 


capitan pacha, though he a 

i ourhood of for- 
treſs, ſeems not to have dared, after 
the repeated chetks he had received, 


to venture upon any very ſtrong , 

meaſure for its relief,” — was how b 

ever defended with the ſame pe 
dif. 


verance that the Turks ha 


| played in the other parts of the 
ontier, and the beſiegers and the 


beſieged were crowned with alternate 


ſucceſs; Prince Potemkin was re- 


pulſed in an endeavour to reduet 
the garriſon by ſtorm on the firſt of 
September, and he opened the 
trenches for a regular ſiege four days 
after his repulſe. After an obitinate 
conteſt, in which the Ruſſans at. 
length became expoſed to the rigours 
of a winter campaign, the city was 
taken by ſtorm on the ſeventeenth of 
December. The aſſault was given 
in conſequence of the powder maga- 
zine of the fortreſs being blown up 
by a ſhell, Six thouſand Turks 
were killed, and three thouſand taken 
priſoners. The loſs of the Ruſſians 
amounted to four thouſand men. 


CHAP. 


zim - ſurrendered . 


CHAP. v. 
Demeftic Tranſattions., Reyal Indiſpoſition. 
ight of the two 
. elef a Regent afferied, Mode adopted by them for that Purpoſe. 


pected Change of Adminiſtration. 


F EW events of any material 
importance occur in the domef- 
tic tranſactions of Britain during the 
ſummer of the year 788. A ſmall 
number of changes in the law offices 
of the crown took place in couſe- 
quence of the office of lord chief 
juſtice of the king's bench being re- 
ed on the third of June by the 
eclebrated earl Mansfield. This no- 
bleman had filled his high ſituation 
for a period of near thirty-two years, 
during which his decifions have by 
ſome perſons been cenſured, and in 
p_ caſes juſtly condemned ; 
ut in all which time his unwearied 
aſſiduity, his penetration and his ge- 
nius have been the object of univerſal 
admiration. His immediate ſucceſſor 
was fir Lloyd Kenyon late mgſter of 
the rolls, and this promotion gave oc- 
cafion to a general remove of law offi- 
cers, by which Mr. Richard Ardenbe- 
came maſter of the rolls, Mr. Archi- 
bald Macdonald attorney general;and 
Mr. John Scott ſolicitor to the king. 
The appointment of Mr. Arden oc- 
caſioned a pnblic miſunderſtandin 
and conteſt between the two rincipal 
members of adminiſtration, Mr. Pitt 
and lord Thurlow. Mr. Pitt had 
lately complimented his colleague in 
office by preſenting his brother, doe- 
tor Thurlow, to the biſhoprie of 
Durham, and appointing to the lord 
chief juſticeſhip of the Fing's bench 
the lawyer whoſe pretenſions were 
fwoured by the lord chancellor. He 
- conceived therefore that upon this 
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'eſtimate are to be regarded br 
liant and honourable to our country 


AN of Parliament, 1, ; = 
ouſes of Parliann 


occafion he had a right to conſe 
as own ,perſonal friend. Li 
Thurlow on the contrary recolledd 
that the maſter of the rolls was th 
aſſeſſor and deputy of his own ofic, 


and conſequently believed that be b. 
a right to ſelect rhe perſon who ſhot a, a 
fill that ſtation. This right bei 


ſerted with that intrepidity and & 
mour which conftitute a part of 
character; but the cool and infleil 
perſeverance of Mr. Pitt was uh 
mately victorious. A farther min! 


terial change of fome importance ef kc 
the appointment of the earl of ( 3 
ham, brother to Mr. Pitt, on , 
twelfth of July, to ſucceed lord Hun res 
in the office of firſt lord of the e 

ralty. We proceed from theſe ind dae 4 
dual conſiderations to the more dur! * 


topics of hiſtory. 
In the preceding chapters of a 
hiſtory, events have been recor! 


that in the common and recent 


We have ſeen England recover! 
her weight in the ſcale of nation 


1 | cnc 
that is, we have ſeen her form e al 


upon all occaſions to intrude hett * 
upon the concerns of her n Memic 
buſied in the preſervation of an of 
ginary balance that is in no dau ho 
of being deſtroyed, and plungi . lin 

to that chaos of foreign connec | — 
which at the commencement of ! = Jin 1 
preſent reign ſeemed to have Þ ches j 
completely and for ever exp _ 
We filenced in Holland the I or 


gi 
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rs of men that were preſumptuous 
pugh to think they had a right to 
free, and we aſſiſted the king of 
eden, by gov - him from a fo- 
Won enemy and lending him the 
port of our name, to triumph 
er a prevailing party in his own 
untry. We had been ſtrongly ſuf- 
Red of having kindled the flame 
war among the Turks, and we 
med ready, if not effectively to 
ke up arms in their favour, at leaſt 
the firmneſs of our language and 
boldneſs of our countenance to 
ep their adverſaries in awe. This 
ure undoubtedly forms a ſtrikin 
atraſt to the weak, the debilitate 
d the ruinous ſituation in which 
e appeared at the cloſe of the laſt 
r. We believe it will not be dif- 
ult for the careful enquirer, who 
all follow the train of incidents 
e have ſucceſſively had occafion to 
cord, to judge how far this ſpe- 
ous clevation is to be aſcribed to 
te ability, and how far it depended 
pon circumſtances totally uncon- 
fed with the ability of the exiſt- 
g adminiſtration. 
This flattering and intoxicating 
oſpect threatened to have a ſudden 
d calamitous termination in the 
ole of the year 1788. The health 
the ſovereign had ſuffered a gra- 
ul decline, a circumſtance that was 
t aſcribed to the freedom of indul- 
ence and the ſoftneſs of luxury, but 
n the con to too ſevere a regi- 
den, too laborious exerciſe, too rigid 
bltemiouſneſs and too ſhort inter- 
us of reſt, As a remedy for the 


ie king determined to viſit the me- 
bical waters of Cheltenham, and ac- 
wiingly travelled into that part 
the kingdom immediately after 
ac prorogation of parliament, and 
d uot return to the metropo!', till 


mptoms that diſcovered themſclves,' 
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the eighteenth of Auguſt, No be- 
nefit anſwerable to the expectations 
that had been formed reſulted from 
this excurſion. His health was in 
a precarious ſtate, and on the twenty- 
ſecond of October ary were 
obſerved by one of the royal phyſi- 
cians of t alienation of mind, 
which was afterwards the occaſion 
of ſo many important and intereſt- 
ing tranſactions. For ſome time it 
was thought proper to obſerve as 
much, ſecrecy as poſſible reſpecting 
the nature of the king's indiſpoſition. 
The retreat of the ſovereign at 
Windſor was favourable to this pur- 
poſe, and for ſeveral days an opinion 
was entertained by the people in ge- 
neral, that his indiſpoſition was 2 
fever, and that it had riſen to {ſo 
alarming a height as to threaten a 
ſpeedy SiNolution, The real nature 
of the caſe however could not 'ong 
be ſuppreſſeg. By the ſtructure a 
practice of the Engliſh conſtitution 
almoſt every ſpecics of public buft- 
neſs is in ſome manner implicated with 
the royal prerogatives. The admi- 
niſtration of political government in 
particular was by the preſent event 
virtually ſuſpended from its func- 
tions ; and, notwithſtanding the cri- 
tical ſituation of 7 SG the very 
active ſhare we had lately taken in its 
concerns, it was now deemed imprac- 
ticable to return any ſort of anſwer to 
the diſpatches of foreign courts or of 
our on ambaſſadors. In this ſitua- 
tion the molt natural expedient was 
to ſuffer the two houſes of parliament, 
which ſtood prorogued to the twen- 
ticth of November, to meet at that 
time, and either adjourn for a ſhort 
interval, or immediately proceed to 
diſcuſs the meaſures it would be pro- 
per to adopt at the preſent criſis. 
Circular letters were accordingly ad- 
dreſſed to the members of the leꝑiſ- 
lature 
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lature on the fourteenth, ſignifyin 
to them, that the indiſpoſition 5 
the ſovereign rendered it doubtful 
whether there would be a poſſibility 
of receiving his . for the 
farther prorogat ion of parliament. 
In that caſe the two houſes muſt of 
neceſſity aſſemble, and the atrendance 
of the different members was ear- 
neſtly requeſted, | | 
Parliament being aſſembled, the 
lord chancellor obſerved in the houſe 
of lords, that the reaſon of their be- 
ing thus unufually called together, 
without the ordinary notice for the 
diſpatch of buſineſs, aroſe from the 
ſeverity of the king's indiſpoſition, 
which had rendered it impoſſible for 
him to approach the royal perfon in 
order to receive his commands. 
Lord Camden remarked, that the 
cuſtomary praftice of giving forty 
days notice previouſly to the meet- 
ing of parliament, was not in his 
opinion abſolutely neceſſary. There 
was an expreſs act of parliament, 
that limited the notice in caſe of 
treaſan or rebellion to fourteen days; 
he therefore recommended an ad- 
journment for that term, and at the 
* ſame time moved, that the chancel- 
lor, by order of the houſe, ſhould ad- 
refs an official letter to every indi- 
vidual peer. Mr. Pitt ſtated to the 
houſe of commons, that every autho- 
rity had been conſulted reſpectin 
the preſent ſingular fituation of ' 
fairs; but they did not point out 
either the poſſibility of directing a 
new prorogation, or enable minilſers 
to open the ſeſſion of parliament in 
any regular way, Under theſe cir- 
cumitances it would be highly im- 
proper for the houſe to proceed to 
the diſcuſſion of any public buſineſs, 
and was abſolutely neceſſary to ad- 
journ, He heteford recommended 
the interval of a fortnight, when, if 
6 
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ſtance that rendered this conſideratiu 
more material upon the preſent oc 


the king's illneſs ſhould unhayj! 
continue, it would be indiſpent 
incumbent upon them to enter n 
the immediate conſideration of f 
ſtate of public affairs. Mr, 
farther moved a call of the houſe; 
the fourth of December, and th 
the ſpeaker be directed to ſend c 
cular letters requiring the attend 
of every member on that day. 

The nominal minillers of theb 
vereign, by the expedient we hr 
deſcribed, removed in the moſt jud 
cious manner the difficulties, whid 
at firſt preſented themſelves rele 
ing the legal aſſembling of the tn 
houſes of parliament ; but the q 
tions that remained were more eſs 
tial in themſelves, and more likely t 
intereſt the paſſions of mankind. Th 
uniform tenour of all precedents 


forded by the hiſtory of Engla 

were in 28 of a protectorate i ; 
regency, under which the whole nera 
a conſiderable part of the por) 
power ſhould be confided to % The 
next heir to the crown, or to tit ng t 
adult of the royal family moſt nene, a1 


related to the king. A cireut 


ſion was, that the prince of Wi 
entertained an avowed partiality i 
the political connection that | 
lately been inſtrumental in obtain 
for um the diſcharge of his ct 
and an increaſe of his annual incon 
as well as ſome perſonal reſentment 
to the miniſters now in poſſeſſon 
office, Accordingly, ſoon 4 
the indiſpoſition of the king I 
been aſcertained, the prince & 
patched an exprefs to Mr, Fox, vn 
was at that time in Italy, requeſinf 


his immediate preſence to aſſit ed 
in forming an adminiſtration. n th 
Fox arrived in London on "un, 2 
twauty-fourth of November, and i ble a 


rap! 
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idity with which he travelled had 
a ſuch as to occaſion an indiſpo- 
on, which for ſome weeks bad an 
rming appearance. Lord Thur- 

xr to become a member 
the propoſed adminiſtration, and 
principal offices of ſtate were 
d to be thus arranged. The duke 
Portland to be PE lord of the 
aſury; lord John Cavendiſh” to 
chancellor of the exchequer ; Mr. 
dx and lord viſcount Stormont to 
ſecretaries of ſtate ; the earl of 
ndwich firſb lord of the admiralty ; 
rd Loughborough lord high chan- 
Ilor ; lord Thurlow lord preſident 
the council ; the earl of Carliſle 
rd privy ſeal; earl Spencer lord 
utenant of Ireland; Mr. Burke 
maſter of the forces; Mr, Sheri- 
u treaſurer of the navy and pre- 
lent of the hoard of Eaſt India cou- 
dul; Mr. Thomas Erſkine attorney 


tary at war. 

The preſent miniſters were wil- 
ag to perpetuate themſclves in of- 
ce, and probably conceived, as the 
uration of the king's illneſs was 
ncertain, and he might ſoon be 
ble to reſume the reins of go- 
emment, that it was for the inte- 
it of the country at large, and, as 
bey took care to add, would con- 
uce to the ſatisfaction of tlie ſove- 
tign, that as few changes as poſſible 
ould take place in the interval. 
Licre were three modes of proceed- 
ig that might be adopted in the 
relent inſtance, and three forms of 
ecutive government that might be 
nployed for the preſent temporary 
upole, When Vi George the 
lt and king George the 3 
ited their dominions in Hanover, 
th the expectation of a ſpeedy re- 
un, and the power of died 


in 
ule at a diſtance the moſt eſſentis 


neral ; and -colo:cl Fitzpatrick ſe- 


concerns of the crown, they had fre- 
quently appointed a council of re- 
gency conliſting of the principal 
K. of the exiſting adminiſtra- 
tion, Parliament therefore might 
either be called upon to nominate 
ſuch a couneil, or might coaſti- 
tute the Prince of Wales regent, at 
the ſame time declaring that none 
of his proceedings ſhould be valid 
unleſs approved by a council fo ap- 
pointed; or they might conſtitute 


the prince fole regent, but under 
ſuch limitations and reſtrictions, 28 


ſhould be calculated to ſuperſede as 
much as poſſible all important 
changes, and to prevent him from 


the adoption of any deciſive moa- 


ſures, 

Theſe three projects are ſuppoſed 
all of them to have paſſed ſucceſſively 
under. the contemplation of mini- 
ſters. The two firlt were rejected as 
untenable ; the molt obvious objec- 
tion againſt the laſt, was that the 
government of England was a limited 
monarchy, It is ſuppoſed to have 
deen the project of its inſtitutors, to 
reſerve as many privileges and immu- 
nities.as poſſible to the people at 


large, and to grant no other powers 


and prerogatives to the monarch 


than were abſolutely neceffary to 


the conducting with dignity and 
firmneſs the executive adminiſtra- 
tion. If the prerogative of the king 
was found tobetoo extenſive, it ought 
not mercly to be taken away from 
the regent, but for ever aboliſhed. If 
it were preciſely what the general 
welfare required, it ought to exiſt as 
completely under a regency as at 
any other time. It was ſaid that 
care ought to be taken to prevent 
the future inclinations and deſigus of 
the' monarch from being invaded. 
But the prerogatives of the king 
were not granted him for his own 
oY gratification z 
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gratification ; they were truſts for the 
ople: and, if thoſe truſts were to 

b exerciſed at all, thg conſequence 
ſeemed to be inevitable, that they 
were to be exerciſed with uniformity 
aud conſtancy. The legiſlature how- 
ever, in their ſubſequent tranſactions, 
ſeem to have been rather influenced by 


iality and compaſſion for the mo- 


narch, than by conſiderations of im- 
mutable truth and univerſal happineſs. 
Another miſtake they committed 
appears to have been not leſs impor- 
mt Iv ſame 1 which bad 
deprived the country of its ſovereign, 
had in reality put tl end to the = 
fices and ſituation of miniſters. They 
were at preſent miniſters of courteſy, 
and had in proprietyno greater power 
than the moſt private and undigni- 
fied member of the legiſlature, But it 
is impoſſible not to remark upon this 
occaſion the effect of reputation and 
pularity. Mr. Pitt and his col- 
eagues in office were in poſſeſſion of 
the public favour in a degree in which 
perhaps no miniſters in the Britiſh an- 
nals ever enjoyed it for ſo long a pe- 
riod of time, Upon Mr. Fox and 
his aſſociates remained a part of that 
odium which the coalition and the 
India bill had originally excited. 
prince of Wales himſelf was ſtill leſs 
popular. Diffipation and irregula- 
rity of conduct, though not to be 
claſſed among the vices of the heart, 
ſeem to be fel venial in the eſti- 
mate of the maſs of mankind than al- 
moſt any qualities that can be named. 
A rumour had been ſpread of his 
having married a lady of the Roman 
Do religion, and, though this 
rumour had been contradicted from 
the higheſt authority, it ſeems ſtill 
to have been generally believed. Per- 
haps few — were ſeriouſly a 
prehenſive of an endeavour to aboliſh 


the eſtabliſhed proteſtant religion; 
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but it had been ſaid, that the 
itſelf amounted by ſtatute to a du 
forfeiture of all right to the cron 
and it was — 53 that, if th 
ſtatute were not executed, yet u 
having wantonly trifled in ſo exp 
an inſtance with the law of the la 
gave us but little hopes of fun 
wiſdom and prudence and right a 
duct in the perſon who had ſo giv 
ingly offended. Thus the unpqy 
larity of one party, and the elentd 
eputation of the other, led a n 
rity of both houſes of parliament i 
y leſs attention to general andem 
itutional principles than under ode 
circumſtances might have been a 
ang The project of Mr. Pi 
re a ſtriking reſemblance to tl 
conduct which he had a few yr 
before condemned in Mr. Fox, Ty 
prerogatives, that were refuſed toth 
rince of Wales and placed in othe 
nds, formed a power, that woul 
be poſſeſſed by miniſters when of 
of office, and would be a check ud 
balance as it were to counteract tle 
imperfe& authority, which it vi 
tended to leave in the hands of th 
actual government. 
Upon the re- aſſembling of patl 
ment on the fourth of December 
report of the board of privy counch 
containinganexaminationof the roi 
E was preſented to thet 
ouſes by lord Camden and Mr. Pit 
and it was ſuggeſted, that, when e 
delicacy of the ſubje& and the dy 
nity of the perſon in queſtion ven 
conſidered, parliament would prov 
bly perceive the propriety of acht; 
upon this report, rather than of d 
manding that more direct and aufg 
information to which in ſtriche 
they were entitled. In the nen 
time doubts were ſuggeſted by 
N Mr. Fox and Mr, Bui 
* 


ether parliament could, con 
erf 


with its privileges and its mo- 
= "bord wy difpenſe with that 
of evidence upon which — 
e aecuſtomed to proceed. Theſe 
ubts had the appearance of bein 
opted by a majority of the houſe 
ted Dy yo . 
commons, and accordingly admi- 
tration changed its original deſign, 
d it was reſolved on the eighth, 
t each houſe ſhould appoint a com- 
ttee of its own members to exa- 
ne and report the ſentiments of the 
yal phyſicians. In purſuance of 
e uſual mode of procedure in both 
uſes, the committee of the houſe 
commons was named on the ſame 
and the committee of the houſe of 
ds on the day following. The num- 
rſeletedin each houſe was twenty- 
e and to the perſons poſſeſſing the 
ncipal offices in ment were 
ded in the houſe of lords the duke 
Norfolk, the duke of Portland, 
e carl of Derby, the earl of 
rifle, earl Fitzwilliam, viſcount 
ormont, and lord Loughborough; 
din the houſe of commons Mr. 
x, Mr. Sheridan, and otherleading 
embers of oppoſition, : 
The report of the committee was 
d upon the table of the houſe of 
mmons on the tenth, when a far- 
er propoſition was moved by Mr. 
tt, for the appointment of a com- 
tee to examine and report prece- 
ts of caſes, in which the perſonal 
ereiſe of the royal authority had 
en prevented or interrupted by 
ancy, ſickneſs, infirmity, or any 
ter cauſe, Mr. Fox embraced this 
portunity of bringing forward an 
pinion, that was of conſiderable 
ulequence to the cauſe of the prince 
Wales, and which, if admitted, 
wud inſtantly have put an end to 
ole precautions and limitations up- 
the regency, which it was in the 
itemplation of miniſters to ſug- 
2. 
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He ſaid, that he was not anx- 
us to prevent the adoption of the 
ſent motien ; but he thought it 
neumbent upon him to remark, that 
it was the duty of the two houſes to 
loſe no time in providing for the pre- 
ſent exigency. All that was requi- 
fite previouſly to their ultimate de- 
ciſion, he conceived had been ob- 
tainèd by the report juſt laid upon 
their table. By that report they had 
aſcertained that the king was at pre- 
ſent incapable of the executive go. 
vernment; and it was his firm opi- 
nion, that the prince of Wales had 
as clear and expreſs a right to aſſume 
the reins and exerciſe the powers of 
ſovereignty during the continuance 
of the preſent incapacity, as if his 
father were actually de He did 
not however mean that the prince of 
Wales could enter upon this exerciſe 
at his own pleaſure, or was intitled 
to judge of the circumitances that 
cauſed it to be requiſite. His right 
was perfect and entire, but the two 
houſes of parliament, as the organs 
of the nation, were alone qualified to 
pronounce when he ought to take 
poſſeſſion of his right. He commend- 
ed the prince of Wales for not 
bringing forward his claim himſelf, 
and chooſing rather with patient 
deference to wait the deciſion of par- 
liament ; adding, that his forbear- 
ance and moderation were to be im- 
puted to his having been bred in the 
principles which had placed his fa- 
mily on the throne, and to his known 
veneration for thoſe principles as the 
fundamentals of our conſtitution. 
Mr. Fox obſerved with reſpect to 
precedents, that there were notori- 
ouſly none that applied to the pre- 
ſent inſtance, and that he could there- 
ſore conceive of no juſt and adequate 
reaſon for the propoſed delay. 
Mr. Pitt never diſplayed 29 — 
that 
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" 
Wd to the reaſonings of Mr. Fox. 
ling the ground upon which he 
bod, he did not heſitate to affirm, 
at for any man to aſſert ſuch a 
ht in the prince of Wales, other- 
iſe than as it was voluntarily con- 
rred upon him by the two houſes 
parliament, was little leſs than trea- 
u to the conſtitution of his coun- 
y; adding, that unleſs by their 
ion he had no more right, ſpeak- 
g of ſtrict right, to aſſume the go- 
mment, than any other individual 
bict in England. He deſired, 
at every man in that houſe, and 
ery man in the nation, would con- 
,, that on their proceedings de- 

e W&nded, as well the exiſtence of the 
dnſtitution, as the intereſt and ho- 
bur of a ſovereign who was deſerv- 
ly the idol of his people. Mr. 
urke animadverted upon the ſtrong 
d invidious terms that had been 
nployed by Mr. Pitt, when he had 
muß culed his opponents of treaſon, a 
nguage, that was deſtructive of the 
xedom of debate, and the privilege 
ae parliament ; and he proceeded to 
kak with warmth 1 indignation 

van the ſentiments of the far x 3. ob- 
mng that he had had the preſump- 
on to make himſelf the competitor 


i the prince of Wales. The mo- 
for a committee of 1 
e al carried without a diviſion. 


A motion for a ſimilar committee 
8 offered in the houſe of lords on 
e day following by lord Camden; 
ra, as it was determined to let lip 
d opportunity of animadverting up- 
the doctrine of Mr. Fox, it was 
"Fc itically alluded to by this noble- 
egen the ſpeech with which he in- 
euced his motion. Thus chal- 
iged, the members of oppoſition 
the houſe of lords thought it ne- 
ry to vindicate his ſentiments. 
rd Loughborough obſerved, that 
aa act of king Charles the 
789. 


Second, by which it was expreſaly 
declared, that no law could in any 
caſe be made but by the authority 
of the three branches of the le- 
iſlature, and that every man aſ- 
Ering the contrary, ſhould be liable 
to the penalties of treaſon. Could 
therefore any thing be more abſurd 
than to ſay, that the two houſes, that 
could not even make a turnpike act, 
might diſpoſe by their own authority 
of the executive government? There 
were only two caſes in which the 
throne could become vacant, and the 
interference of the two houſes of par- 
liament be requiſite to fill it; the 
one, a total ſubverſion of the goveru- 
ment by a breach of the original 
compact, as in the caſe of an abdica- 
tion of the crown ; the other, when 
the royal line became extinct, aud 
the king at his deceaſe left no heir. 
It had been declared that the prince 
of Wales had no more right than any 
rivate ſubject. Could this be true ? 
Jas the prince of Wales a common 
ſubject? Did not the law, as ex- 
pounded by lord Coke, deſcribe him 
to be one and the ſame perſon with the 
king? Was it not equally high trea- 
ſon to compaſs or imagine the death 
eitherof the oneor the other ? It ha 
pened that at this time the two har 
were legally aſſembled under the 
king's writs; but, if the caſe had 
been otherwiſe, it would ſurely have 
been warrantable for. the prince of 
Wales, as heir apparent, to have iſ- 
ſued writs, and called a parliament. 
Lord Loughborough was far from 
meaning, that the prince could vio- 
lently ruſh into the ſovereigaty, but 
that, upon the authentic notification 


of the king's incapacity to the two 


houſesof parliament,the prince ought 
of right to be inveſted wich the royal 
authority. He begged leave to re- 
mind his hearers that there was a 
neighbouring kingdom that flood 

| — connected 
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connected with us, and acknowledged conſiderable ſeverity of the mat 
allegiance to the Britiſh crown. If in which his opinion had been inty 
the regency were declared to be duced in debate in the other hot 
elective and not hereditary, how lord Camden. Upon this occafiony 
could we be ſure that they would thought proper to enter into a f 
not chooſe a regent of their own, and ther explanation of his ſentimem 
thus lead to endleſs confuſion and In the firſt place he declared, tu 
embarraſſment ? Lord Stormont ſup- in what he had ſaid he had meg 
— the principles of lord Lough - delivered his private judgment, = 
rough, adducing a ſimilar argu- by no means ſpoken from the autls 
ment from the act of union; and rity of the prince of Wales. Wi 
concluded with recommending an reſpet to the doctrine itſelf, th 
immediate addreſs to the prince of prince in his conception had ther; 
Wales intreating him to aſſume the bat the adjudication of that nt 
exerciſe of the royal authority. was in the two houſes of parliamet e. 
Lord Thurlow expreſſed extreme Thus the election of repreſentations 
concern, that, in the progreſs of a to that houſe was in their conſtituen 
buſineſs ſo peculiarly critical, the at large, but in all queſtions of unde ; 
ſlighteſt appearance of a difference of election the houſe of commons i. 
opinion or of unpleaſant altercation dicated the right of the different e ti. 
ſhould have ariſen, Had they waited tenders. He ſhould therefore h 
for the ultimate queſtion, there would thought that the prince of Wil 
not probably have been found much might with propriety, if he | 
diſagreement on any fide, and conſe- thought proper, have ſent a meliy 
quently much of the preſent diſcuſſion to either or both houſes of parliane 
might have been ſpared. He obſerved, ftating his claim, and calling up 
that nothing he had yet heard gaveſa- them to pronounce upon it. Mr. I 
tisfaction to his mind, and he there- acknowledged, that more differead 
fore wiſhed, previouſly to the decla- of opinion had prevailed upon t* 
ration of his yn to have the ſubject than he could have expect 


full advantage of every precedent and adding that he was not ſolicits 

every analogy that could be found. about terms, and whether the H litut 
He added however, that the doctrine of Wales poſſeſſed an inherent ne 
maintained by lord Loughborough or an irreſiſtible claim, provided Pt ſhe 
was perfectly new to him, and that ſole adminiſtration of the governneWtter, 
much ſtreſs could not ſurely be laid with the unlimited exerciſe of d 
upon a metaphorical — — Sug ſuch regal functions, were veſted in cal 


as had been cited from lord Coke, Of this he had not altogether 
At the ſame time he commended that the hope, and he called vpn M roya 
nobleman for having ſpoken of a Pitt to declare the ſyſtem he N an 


prince of Wales in the abſtract, tended to purſue, as a point of n 9 0 
without affecting to reſt any part of conſequence than the abſtract (*F: 

his argument on the perſonal virtues tions about which they had hi Gipat 
of the preſent heir apparent, who to been employed. | on th, 
ſhould — have his applauſe, when Mr. Pitt declared, that the bi! 


the expreſſion of it would not be an tion that had been ſtarted relp* ag. 
act of impertinence. _ the rights of parliament, was of = 
Mr. Fox on the following day in greater magnitude and impotm 


the houſe of commons ſpoke with than thoſe which related to tbe f 
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nt exigeney, and he hoped there 
ould be an unanmotis concurrence 
f opinion that it was impoſũble to 
iſmils the queſtion of tight, without 
being fully diſcuſſed and decided. 
was a queſtion that ſhook the foun- 
ation of the conſtitution, and upon 
hich all that was dear to us as 
ritons depended. It was a queſ- 
on that involved in it the protec- 
on and ſecurity of our liberties, 
jd the ſafety of the ſtate. Mr. 
it granted, that, if there were no 
uliament in exiſtetice, the heir ap- 
rent, in concert with other pet- 
ns in high ſituation, might have iſ- 
ed writs and convened the legiſla- 
re. Such a proceeding would be 
lifed by the neeeſſity of the caſe; 
it that it would be a ſegal and for- 
al ſummons he muſt abſolutely de- 
Wich reſpe& to the meaſures 
ich it might be now neceſſary to 
opt, he was willing to acknow- 
ge, that, as a matter of diſcretion 
d on the ground of expediency, it 
highly deſirable that whatever 
rt of the regal power was exer- 
dat all, ſhould hg veſted in a ſingle 
ſony and that perſon the prince of 
les, He alſo thought it moſt 

ſlitutional, and moſt conducive 
the public welfare, that the re- 
t ſhould exerciſe his authority, 

ettered by any permanent coun- 

and with the free choice of his 
tical ſervants, He could not at 

moment pronounce what part of 
royal authority ought to be 

n and what withheld ; but he 

do objection to declare, that 

derer was requiſite for vigour 

Gſpatch ought to be given, and 

on the contrary whatever might 

ſhbility be employed ſo as to 

arraſs the king when he ſhould 

ne his power ought to be with- 

Mr, Sheridan expoſtulated 
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upon the impropriety and danger of 
bringing to a vote the abſtract right 
of the prince of Wales, and urged 
Mr. Pitt to reflect maturely before 
he provoked by the raſhneſs of his 
meaſures that claim to be aſſerted, 
which had not yet been preferred. 
The warning which was thus con- 
veyed Mr. Pitt regarded with perfect 
indifference. 

The day appointed for the houſe 
of commons to reſolve itſelf into a 
committee on the ſtate of the nation 
was the ſixteenth, and on the pre- 
ceding day an ultimate attempt was 
— lord Fitzwilliam and others 
in the houſe of lords to deprecate 
the diſcuſſion of this delicate topic. 
The duke of Vork in particular ex- 
preſſed his wiſties that the queſtion 
might be waved, No claim of right 
— in fact been advanced by the 
prince of Wales, and he was confi- 
dent that his brother too well under- 
ſtood the ſacred principles which 
ſeated the houſe of Brunſwie upon 
the throne, ever to aſſume or excrs 
ciſe any power, be his claim what it 
might, that was not derived from 
the will of the people expreſſed by 
their repreſentatives: The duke of 
Glouceſter confirmed the declaration 
of the duke of York, Lord Thur- 
low ſpoke with great energy of his 
ſentiments of affection towards the 
king. Nothing could be more dif- 

ceful than to deſert the ſovereign 
in his preſent diſtrefſed and helpleſs 
ſituation: His own debt of grati- 
tude for the favours conferred on 
him was ample, and, when he fo 
that debt, might God forget him! 
He beftowed his applauſe upon the 
language of the duke of York, and 
declared that no man could be more 
determined than himſelf to avoid 
frivolous and unneceflary deciſions, 
(Queltions of right were generally in- 

G2 vidious, 
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vidious, and he was willing to bind 
himſelf by any words however ſtrong, 
not to vote for any queſtion that 
had not the ſtraiteſt direction to 
the public good. He mult however 
obſerve, that it would be in the 
power of any member of that houſe 
to provoke diſcuſſions, the avoiding 
which appeared to be ſo generally 
and anxiouſly deſired. He muſt 
therefore recommend diſcretion, as 
that, without which unanimity could 
not poſſibly be obtained. 
The two leading reſolutions pro- 
poſed by Mr. Pitt in the committee 
upon the ſtate of the nation were 
entirely of a declaratory nature, the 
ſirſt aſſirming that the perſonal ex- 
erciſe of the royal authority was in- 
terrupted, and the ſecond that it 
was the duty of the two houſes of 
3 to provide the means of 
upplying that defect. Mr. Pitt ac- 
knowledged, that in his conception 
any abſtract or theoretical queſtion 
would be wholly unneceſſary, and the 
diſcuſſion of it altogether unproduc- 
tive of utility and advantage. But 
he denied that the queſtion of right 
which he now offered to the houſe 
of cammons was of that nature. It 
was on the contrary an enquiry that 
ſtood in the way of all their ſubſe- 
quent proceedings. They were free 
neither to deliberate nor decide, 
while the doubt of an exiſting right 
hung over their heads ; they could 
not ſpeak intelligibly or to any pur- 
poſe, till they knew their proper 
character, and whether they were 
exerciſing their own. privileges for 
the ſafety of the crown and the wel- 
fare of the people, or were uſurping 
that which had never belonged to 
them. Mr. Pitt aſſerted the utility 
of the report of the committee, and 
entered into an inveſtigatio: of the 
precedents that had been adduced. 
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They fell under the heads of ini 
abſence and indiſpoſition. h 
minorities of king Edward the Tu 
and king Richard the Second, pri 
ment, whether wiſely or weakir ff 
not now the queſtion, had appoi 
councils of regency to exerciſes 
royal authority. The third inks 
occurred in the infancy of E 
Henry the Sixth. The duk: 
Glouceſter, the king's uncle, hat 
that time called together the p 
ment, one of the firſt of whoſe n 
ſures was to ratify the mane 
which they had been convoked, » 
conſidering the ſanction of the d 
as a ſufficient authority, The 
nobleman had gone farther; he! 
claimed the regency, and appli 
arliament to recognize his ry 
hat was the — 2 They 
ſerted, that neither his birth nor! 
will of the late monarch gu | 
any power to exerciſe the royi 
thority, Having thus eltabli 
their own privileges, they then 
clared the duke of Glouceſter |! 
ſelf protector, and confided to i 
the perſon of their infant ſoverey 
Here then was an inſtance in wi 
the claim of right had been dr 
advanced, and explicitly decides: 
by the authority of parliament, I 
next ſort of dhe wn were tit 
that were founded in the king's 
ſence in foreign realms. Thelec 
his adverſaries had aſſerted do 
clearly in their favour, and they 


pealed in a triumphant tone te t hou] 
regencies of Lionel duke of Cu ſely th 
and of Edward the Black e of 
when a minor. Granting the! tation 
to be as deciſive as the 20S: 10G 
of the preſent novel doErin r. 
reaſonably expect, what did the it con, 
cide? Clearly the truth and cent hiſto, 
ty of the preſent reſolutions. "WF: the 
right to repreſent the king ®*"WMilutio 
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the heir apparent, it muſt be a 
fe& and entire right, a right that 
titted of neither mode nor limi- 
jon. If any thing ſhort of the 
ole power were given, it would 
anifeſtly fall ſhort of the extent of 
e claim, and conſequently be an 
nowledgment that no ſuch claim 
iſted. Me. Pitt ventured to aſſert, 
t the powers veſted in the cuſtos 
ni had always been leſo than thoſe 
the king. He called upon his 
arers to advert to the ancient re- 
rds, and concluded, that, becauſe 
e power of beſtowing benefices for 
ſtance had occaſionally been given, 
eir prerogatives had always been 
bject to ſome limitation. In 
odern times the appointment of 
ds juſtices had been the uſual re- 
urce, and that frequently when a 
ince of full age was reſident in 
ngland, There was one other 
ecedent that remained, where 
e exerciſe of royalty had been 
terrupted by indiſpoſition; and 
is appeared to him to be more a 
ſe in point than any of the reſt. 
be precedent to which he alluded 
that of the protectorate of the 
xe of York in the reign of king 
lenry the Sixth. The heir appa- 


nor, but this variation in the re- 
rd was fully ſupplied by the rever- 
nary patent 5 ** had 
rected to be iſſued, granting the 
geney to the prince of Wales when 
ſhould attain full age, with pre- 
ey the ſame powers as thoſe of the 
ke of York, that is, with ſuch li- 
tationsand reſtrictions as amounted 
a poſitive denial of his hereditary 
git, From all theſe examples Mr. 
tt concluded, that the whole ſtream 
iltory was in his favour, and 
a the houſe could not refuſe the 


vlutions he offered, in conſiſtency 


at had indeed at that time been a 
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with precedent and the forms of tlie 
conſtitution. They were now called 
upon to declare their inherent rights; 
and, if they failed to do it fully and 
explicitly, their conduct would un- 
doubtedly be aſcribed to motives of 
perſonal intereſt, rather than a re- 
gard to the honour and ſafety of the 
crown, and an attention to the true 
intereſts of their country. He re- 
marked, that the claim of right had 
originally been afferted by Mr. Fox 
in much ſtronger and more elevated 
terms than thoſe which it was now 
thought prudent to employ ; and he 
had no doubt that it was the ſenſe 
of the country at large, that no ſuch 
right had the ſhadow of exiſtence, 
Mr. Fox apologized from indiſ- 
poſition for not entering methodi- 
cally into a farther juſtification of 
his opinion, reſpecting which indeed 
he had argued enough upon former 
occalions. Any man however would 
have imagined, from the weakneſs of 
the arguments advanced on the other 
ſide, that thoſe who adduced them, 
had wiſhed to provoke him to the 
moſt unqualified aſſertion of the 
doctrine he had ſuggeſted. From 
the extreme futility of their reaſon- 
ings, from the glaring abſurdity of 
their inferences, the falſe premiſes 
they had laid down, and the irrele- 
vant and inapplicable precedents up- 
on which they pretended. to rely, 
they perhaps thought that they held 
out a temptation ſo ſtrong, that fleſh 


and L'ood could not withſtand it. 


Could the miniſter and his friends 
ſuppoſe that the houſe would think 
them ſerious in ſupporting their ſyſ- 
tem by the ſeries of precedents that 
was now offered? How miſerable 
muſt be that ſyſtem the prominent 
features of which were ſo highly 
diſgraceful ! Was 2 of the 
preſent times, times ſo enlightencd, 
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and in which the principles of the 
conſtitution were ſo well underſtood, 
to be grounded on precedents drawn 
from the dark and barbarous period 
of king Henry the Sixth? Were 
the rights of the houſe of commons 
in one of the moſt difficult moments 
that had ever occurred, to be main- 
tained and vindicated by an exam- 
ple, in which the houſe of lords had 
uſurped an exclufive authority, and 
in which the rights of the com- 
mons were fo ill underſtood, that 
its ſpeaker was at that very moment 
in priſon on a commitment of the 
houſe of lords? Mr, Fox called up- 
on his hearers to reflect upon the 
cataſtrophe of that period, the infa- 
mous tranſactions of which were 
choſen for the model of that day's 
proceedings. That period had im- 
mediately led to the wars of the 
houſes of Lancaſter and York, and 
had introduced thoſe diſmal ſcenes of 
anarchy, eonfuſion, bloodſhed and 
tyranny, that were a difgrace to the 
annals of England, and had reduced 
the kingdom to unparalleled diſtreſs. 
With reſpect to the other prece- 
dents, there was not one of them that 
related to the' caſe of a prince of 
Wales arrived at full age. If how- 
ever they tended to prove any thing, 
it was the prince's right. In the 
reign of Edward the Third the Black 
Prince at only thirteen years of age 
was declared regent, and afterwards, 
during the abſence of Edward and 
his ſon, the appointment had *allen 

+ 95 hai the duke of 
Clarence. In the reign of Henry 
the Sixth the right of the prince of 
Wales, though only a year old, was 
fully and explicit recognized, Bur, 
overlooking all theſe diſtant exam- 
ples, Mr. Fox was perfealy of opi- 
nion th-: all precedents prior to the 
revolution were foreign to the pur- 


poſe, becauſe at the revolution or! x 


civil liberty was clearly defined, ay 
the rights of the different brancia 
of the legiſlature aſcertained. þ 
was, Mr, Fox contended, undeninhh 
evident, that the act of ſettlemet 
mult be altogether overlooked, if th 
prince of Wales were paſſed or, 
and the doctrine of Mr. Pitt el 
bliſned. The act of fettlenen 
might clearly be defeated, and the 
ſucceſſion to the crown might bei 
tered, if the regency were veſel 
in any other hands: and ſuch ha 
indeed been actually the caſe in the 
miniſter's favourite precedent, tht 
of the protectorate of Richard duke 
of York. 

Mr. Fox aſſerted, that the pia 
of Mr, Pitt would radically alter th 
government, and overturn the con 
tution. The right to make lan 
reſted in the entire legiſlature, a 
not in the concurrence of any ti 
of its branches. The conſtitution 
ſuppoſed each of its three branch 
to be independent of the other and 
actually hoſtile; and, if that prince 
ple were once given up, there vil 
an end of our political freedom, Tit 
ſafety of the whole depended, nit 
upon the patriotiſm of any on 
branch of the legiſſature, but mtb 
on the ſeparate intereſts of the thre 
prone to the extenſion of their 
dividual power, and concur"! 
through different views to the bei 
fit of the community. Auy mat 
familiar with the theory of the cn 
ſtitution would naturally think, arc 
if he were queſtioned, readily anivt 
that the monarchy was heredita7 
but, if the doctrine of that day g 
vailed, the anſwer muſt be : © 1 
not tell; aſk his majeſty's phyſica 
When the king of 1 — '$1 
health the monarchy is hetedns! 
but when he is ill, and incapabe: 

ExcIrcil 
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WM. -rciſing the ſovereign authority, it 
then elective. A ſubtle and po- 
tie lawyer might indeed be found, 
ho would alledge, as the ſolicitor 
eneral, fir Archibald Macdonald, 
ad done, that the monarchy, it 
as allowed, muſt be hereditary, 
ut the executive power might be 
ective. The political capacity it 
emed of the king was immutable, 
t his natural capacity was liable 
> variations. Thus an hereditary 
onarch exiſted ſtripped of the regal 
nctions, while the — who OC» 
pied his place in the conſtitution, 


„ 
1nd 
net 

l 


* 
vey 


y the other branches of the legifla- 
ire, The legal metaphyſics, that 
hus diſtinguiſhed between the crown 
d its functions, were to him unin- 


ligible. The inveſtigators ſhould 


queſtion, that ſo deeply involved 
he exiſtence of the conſtitution, 
ere to be thus diſcuſſed. But he 
ould put an end to the argument 
once by aſking, where was that 
amous dictum to be found, by which 
be crown was guarded with ſuch 
violable ſanctity, while its powers 
ere left to the mercy of every aſ- 
ilant ? 

Mr. Fox ridiculed the ſubtlety 
{ Mr. Pitt's reaſonings that the 
ince of Wales had no more right 
han he had, at the ſame time that 
confeſſed that parliament was 
t at liberty to think of any other 
gent; and all this for the paltry 
umph of a vote over a political an- 
oniſt, and to inſult a prince, 
toſe favour he was conſcious he had 
it deſerved. For himſelf he had 
er made it his pride to combat 
th the crown in the. plenitude of 
power and the fulneſs of its au- 
bonty, He wiſhed not to trample 
ts rights, while it lay extended 
lis feet, deprived of its funQions 


28 liable to be elected and modified 


ſchoolmen and not ſtateſmen, if 
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and incapable of reſiſtance. Let the 
miniſter pride himſelf on a victory 
obtained againſt a defenceleſs foe 
let him boaſt of a triumph, where 
no battle had been fought, and as 
glory could be obtained; let him 
take advantage of the calamities of 
human nature, and, like the unfeel- 
ing lord of a manor, riot in the riches 
to be acquired by ſhipwrecks, by ri- 
gorouſly aſſerting a claim to the 
waifs, eſtrays, deodands, and all the 
accumulated profit of the various 
accidents which misfortune could 
throw into his power; let it never 
be his boaſt to liave gained ſuch vie- 
tories, obtained ſack 
availed himſelf of wealth ſo acquired. 
Mr. Fox was ready to admit that 
Mr. Pitt's adminiſtration had been 
in ſome reſpects intitled to praiſe. 
The whole conduct of the Dutch 
tranſaction in particular was wiſe 
and vigorous, laudable in its defi 
and effectual in its execution. Of 
his other meaſures he certainl 
entertained a very different opt- 
nion. The miniſter however a 
peared to have been ſo long in t 
poſſefſion of power, that he could not 
endure to part with it, He had 
experienced the entire favour of the 
crown and enjoyed the advantage of 
exerting all its prerogatives; and, 
finding the whole not too much for 
the ſucceſsful adminiſtration of go- 
vernment, he had determined to 
cripple his ſucceifors, to deprive 
them of the advantages which he 
had poſſeſſed, and cireumſeribe their 
power of being uſeful to their coun- 
try; as if he dreaded that their 
roſperity would caſt a ſhade upon 
fs tame. With regard to Mr. 
Pitt's motives he was unable to aſ- 
£gn them; but, if there were an am- 
bitious man in that houſe who de- 
fired to drive the empire into confu- 


Gon, his conduct, he conceived, would 
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triumphs, or 
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be exactly that which the miniſter 
purſued, Mr. Fox on his part had 
nothing to wiſh for, but that his 
hearers would faithfully employ their 
vigilance and not vote the reſolutions 
without being perfectly aware of 
their tendency. 

Mr. Pitt replied in an animated 
manner to the animadverſions of 
Mr. Fox. He ſtyled the attack that 
had been made upon him unfounded, 
arrogant and preſumptuous. Whe- 
ther to him belonged the character 
of miſchievous ambition, that would 
ſacrifice the principles of the conſti- 
tution to the decke of power, he 
muſt leave to the houſe and the coun- 
try to determine. They would de- 
cide whether in the preſent unfortu- 
nate criſis, any conſideration that af- 
fected his own perſonal ſituation, or 
any management for the ſake of pre- 
ſerving power, appeared to have the 
principal ſhare in his meaſures. As 
to his being conſcious that he did 
not deſerve the favour of the prince, 
he could only ſay, that he knew but 
of one way in which he or any 
man conld deſerve it, by having uni- 
formly endeavoured in a public ſitu- 
ation to do his duty to the king 
his father and the country at large. 
If in thus endeavouring to deſerve 
the_conlidence of the prince it ſhould 
appear that he had in fa& loſt it, 
he ſhould indeed regret the circum- 
ſtance, but he could boldly ſay that 
it was impoſlible for him ever to re- 
pent of it. Mr, Fox had thought 
er to announce himſelf and his 

riends as ſucceſſors to the preſent 
adminiſtration. He did not know 
upon what authority this declaration 
was made; but he thought the houſe 
and the country were obliged to him 
for this ſeaſonable warning of what 
they had to expect. It was well 
known to be the expreſs ſyſtem of 
Mr. Fox, to aim at the power, 
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through the ſtrengtli of a party, of 
nominating the miniſters of t. 
crown, This was the ſtrongeſt a 
ditional reaſon, if any were wanting 
why the houſe ſhould carefully c 
ſider the extent of the powers thy 
granted, and ſeriouſly reflect bei 
they made themſelves acceſſary y 
the creating a permanent weight a 
influence in the hands of a par; 
which would be dangerous to ti 
juſt rights of the crown, when tit 
moment ſhould arrive, ſo muchy 
be wiſhed and perhaps ſo ſoon 1 
be expected, in which the king 
ſhould reſume the exerciſe of h 
conſtitutional authority. The rels 
lution was farther oppoſed by . 
Baſtard and Mr. Powys, and fu 
ported by Mr, Marſham, Mr. Gn 
venor, and the ſpeaker, the fore 
entering into its expreſs vindicatio 
and the two latter voting on tle 
ſide of Mr. Pitt. The honſe ha 
ing divided, the numbers appear 
ayes 268, goes 204. 
The third reſolution, which wa 
intended by Mr. Pitt to complete tit 
reſent proceeding, was tated totit 
— on the ſame * but was nt 


regularly debated till the twenty ip? "© 
ſecond. Its tenour was to declars = 
he h 


at it was neceſlary, for the purpot 


of ſupplying the preſent deſect, each 
maintaining entire the conſtit uo. 
authority of the king, that the cee 
houſes ſhould determine on the mew aſe « 
by which the royal aſſent might k ucti 
given to the bill, which they mig" Dube 
adopt for conſtituting a rege l 
The object of this propoſition v reduc 
ſufficiently obvious. Adminiſtata pre 
had determined not to confide sk 
regency to the prince of Wales d oc 
with certain limitations and rein than 
tions, and they conceived it inc ſpect 
bent upon them to fix thoſe late · N ſolutic 
tions in the preſent maimed and be — 
LOT 


feRive Rate of the legiſlature. 4 
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Were at preſent ſecure of a parlia- for ſeveral centuries, had occurred, 
W-ntary majority, and they did not and which was totally _— to 
ooſe to truſt to the influence that the purpoſes intended by miniſtry. 
ght be produced upon that majo- Their apprehenſions reſpectiug the | 
y by an intermediate change of fluctuating ſtate of the preſent ma- { 
miniſtration. Indeed the reſoiu- jority were natural and perhaps juſt: 
on of right had a meaning and ten- but the moſt ſimple and dignified ö 
ncy perfectly ſimilar to the reſo- mode of ptoceeding in that caſe, if | 
tion that followed it. All parties limitations were neceſſary, was to | 
ere agreed, that the prince of have paſſed a bill through the eſta- | 
Vales was the proper perſon to be bliſhed forms, and then at once to 
ominated ſole regent, and that, if have preſented the regency to the 


{ 
2 


arliament poſſeſſed a diſcretion, it prince of Wales and this bill for his 
n Would be unwiſe and unſafe for them aſſent. They would thus have ſe- 
Li Wo exerciſe it for any other than this cured the object that really engaged 


dividual purpoſe, The utility of their anxiety, the acceptance and 
eciding the right could only be to ſucceſs of the bill, and might have 
nable parliament to follow up that been equally confident of the aſſent | 
ecifion with certain reſtrictions; of the prince of Wales as regent be- 4 
nd, if reſtrictions had not been in- ing the inevitable conſequence. iN 
ended, if it had been intended to Sg North reaſoned with conſi- by 


tio onßde the whole royal authority, derable acuteneſs upon the . i 
| the e decifion of the right was nuga- — gre in the third reſolution. 
has ory and unmeaning. It was true, The object profeſſedly in contempla- f 


Inctly ſpeaking, that the prince had tion was to direct, by a vote of the 
jo right to the regency, and it was two houſes, the lord chancellor to at- 
rue that his father had no right to fix the great ſeal to a commiſſion, au- 
he crown; but in both i thoriſing certain perſons to declare 
and equally in both inſtances, the the royal aſſent on the part of the 
relfare of the public was ſuppoſed king. But how were they to be in- 
0 require, that the crown ſhould be formed of the royal pleaſure ? This 


las WF onfided to the male repreſentative of was clearly impoſſible. A perſon 
pee houſe of Brunſwic, and the re- was to be ſet up without power or 
nd ency, when a regency was neceſ- diſcretion, and this pageant, this fic- 
oral ary, to the next heir in immediate titious being was to give the force 


ſucceſſion. The term right in each of a law to the deciſions of the two 
ae expreſſes a falſhood and is pro- houſes. Was it ever before heard 
uctive of error, and it would un- of, that there could be a power of 
oubtedly be highly ſalutary that giving aſſent, without the power of j 
ie language of politica ſhould be refuſing that affent ? Would any 1 
reduced to the ſevere and accurate man ſeriouſly maintain that the third i 
pre uon of truth. But the term | eſtate, thus conjured up, was really 
night ſeems to be in no reſpe& more diltin& from the other two? It was ; 
nocent and defenſible in one caſe a maxim of law as well as of reaſon, | 
than it is in the other. With re- Qui facit per alium facit per ſe. The N 
ſpect to the matter of the third re- truth was, and it was impoſſible to 
ſolution, its object was to authorize controvert it, that the whole power 


i fort of — and incredible propoſed to be exerciſed was the pro- | 
Dag tion, no example of which, at leaſt per and individual act of the lords | 
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and commons, unparticipated by any 
other eſtate or party in the world. 
Mr. Fox earneltly preſſed for an 
immediate addreſs to the prince of 
Wales. He entered into a diſcuſſion 
of the precedent of the revolution, 
and obſerved, that the mode in which 
the two houſes had proceeded to elect 
king William, was a proper model 
for their conduct in the preſent in- 
ſtance. King William, with all his 
eat and glonous qualities, certainly 
id not poſſeſs ſuch a knowledge of 
our contizetion, as to have had any 
preference as to the manner in which 
the crown ſhould be conferred upon 
him. Whether it came to him by a 
declaration of the two houſes, by ad- 
dreſs, or by an act paſſed with the 
affectation of legal forms, was a cir- 
cumſtance that he would have re- 
garded with perfect indifference, and 
reſpecting which of conſequence the 
convention acted upon their own 
— — And what was the pro- 
ceeding they adopted? They might 
have ordered a new great ſeal to be 
made; they might have erected a 
* pageant, and, aſſuming the empty 
— without the reality or eſſence 
of a parliament, have committed 
an inſulting fraud, and in mere 
mockery of legiſlation have paſſed 
an impotent act, conveying to king 
William the crown. But know- 
ing and feeling the powers poſſeſſed 
by the two houſes, and poſſeſſed by 
the legiſlature, knowing that the 
two houſes could act only by reſolu- 
tion and addreſs, and the legiſlature 
only by ſtatute and bill, they purſued 


the line of conduct diftated by the 


epnſtitution. Mr. Fox readily ad- 
mitted, that, by addreſſing tlie 2 
of Wales to take upon him the ex- 
ereiſe of royal authority, they would 
do an informal act: to make the 
chancellor put the great ſeal to a 
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commiſſion was alſo informal, 
the two acts be examined. Do thi 
firſt, and the prince inſtantly how 
the parliament, the legiſlature if 
complete, and the informal a& 1 
mate a Jaw, Do the other, and ne 
a ſtep is gained, fince this in its wy 
nature was unconſtitutional and is 
efficient. Miniſters propoſed on 
means; their opponents another 
The propoſition of the latter inſtant 
Iy reproduced legiſlature ; that 
the former a monſter unknown t 
the conſtitution, The former chok 
an inconvenient regent for the pu th 


poſe of getting at the proper oz; iſ. 
the latter arrived at the proper one x - 
at once. The former did that by: |... 


fraud or ſition; which the latter 
fected without exceeding the ral WL... 
functions of the two houſes of pur by 
liament. ; | 
Mr. Pitt defended the projet be Wi. . 
had offered to the houſe from the Kc: 
charges of being an extravagant fe. 
tion and a legal forgery. If ſuch wer 
the genuine deſcription of ever 
act done in the name and without 
the knowledge of the king, how wa 
the regent to proceed ? Was heto 
aQ in his own name or in that of the 
ſovereign ? In his own name hecouls 
not act without dethroning the king; 
and in the king's name he could not 
act without recourſe to this repro- 
bated fiction. It was this fiion 
that governed the proceedings of the 
courts of juſtice, that gave protec 
tion to our properties af our right 
and that reſulted from the very 1 
ture of an hereditary monarchy. | 
ſuppoſed the ſame power to paſs 
ſtantly in ſucceſſion from one perſo 
to another, the political capacity c 
the king remaining always ent! 
It preſerved ſacred and inviolate tht 
perſon upon the throne, and had pro- 
tected it amidſt the imbecility 1 
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y, and the decrepitude of age, 
ain forms of law were evidence 
he will of the king, and, when- 
they appeared, could not be 
red againſt, Of this nature was 
king the great ſeal. If the 
an. were now to put the ſeal 
any act, it could not be contra» 
ted, its legality could not be diſ- 
the, ed, it mult be received by the 
rts of juſtice, and proceeded on 
law, 15 the mean time, the ac- 
" "WW! imbecility of the king bein 
own, the perſonal danger . 
the chancellor in an action of 
is ſort was ſuch, as would deter 
y man from committing it. It 
med however to afford a natural 
hure in ſuch an emergency as the 
ent, and parliament might au- 
rite and A the chancellor 
ſuch an extraordinary exertion of 
office. When the reſolutions 
od for the ſecond time under the 
riſion of the houfe, an amendment 
n the {econd of them was moved 
Mr. Dempſter, declaring, that it 
48 the duty of the two houſes of 
lament to provide the means of 
»plying the preſeut defect, by pre- 
ating an addreſs to the prince of 
ales, heir apparent and of full age, 
queſting him to take upon bimſelk 
de adminiſtration of the civil and 
ilitary government during the royal 
capacity, The houſe divided upon 
us amendment, ayes 178, nocs 25 le 
The reſolutions which had thus 
en paſſed were communicated to 
de houſe of lords on the following 
ay, and were taken into conſidera- 
on on the twenty-ſixth. The de- 
pate was opened by the carlof Abing- 
MN, who 1 oy decidedly in favour 
f the projected act of parliament, 
e oblerved, that by an act of kin 
William every perſon, that would 
od communion with the ſee of 
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Rome, or ſhould marry a papiſt, 
was expreſsly excluded from ſucceeds 
ing to the throne ; and he aſked, 
ſuppoſing a caſe to occur within the 
roviſion of this ſtatute, who was to 
the judge of its force and appli- 
cation? By the doctrine recently 
maintained he was bound to conclude, 
that the legiſlature alone, of which 
the king is one of the conſtituent 
parts, was competent to this deci- 
ſion. Was it then neceſſary, in order 
to exclude a king from cle throne, 
that he ſhould aſſent to his own ex- 


cluſion? No: the excluſion apper- 


tained to the lords and commons of 
Great Pritain and to them alone, as 
the truſtees and repreſentatives of 
the nation. But, if this were ſo, 
where there was an hereditary right, 
where that right had taken place, 
and when the crown was already on 
tae head of the King, how could it 
with any colour of reaſon be ubjected 
to, where there was no right at all? 
Lord Rawdon moved an amend- 
ment ſimilar to that of Mr. Demp- 


ſter in the houſe of commons, and 


this amendment was ſupported by 
lord viſcount Stormont and lord 
Loughborough. Lord Stormont re- 
commended it as being preciſely the 
ſame, in the form in which it was 


offered by lord Rawdon, with that 


adopted by ine convention pailia- 


ment, when it was reſolved to addreſs 
the prince of Orange, excepting 
only the reference to the royal inca- 
pacity : aud he farther obſerved, 
that by an act of king Henry the 
Eighth, not only the annexation of 
the great ſeal was neceſſary to Gay 
commiſſion for giving the royal aſ- 
ſent to an act o us x6 dog but it 
mult alſo have the authority of the 
king's ſign manual; ſo that in order 
to their adopting the project of ad- 
miniſtration, it was requiſite for them 

to 
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to diſpenſe with an expreſs act of 
parliament. Lord Loughborough 
remarked upon the words of the 
commencement of the ſecond reſo- 
lution, where, inſtead of leaving a 
blank as had been uſual for the in- 
ſertion of the lords ſpiritual and 
temporal,” the houſe of commons had 
undertaken to preſcribe and declare 
what were the rights and duties of 
that houſe. He denied that the 
majority of the precedents that had 
been adduced were in point, ſince 
they had occurred in a complete le- 
giſlature, while in the preſent inſtance 
they had not even ventured to con- 
fider themſelves as a parliament. 
The ſpeaker of the houſe of com- 
mons, though he thought without 
much occaſion, had doubted whe- 
ther he had authority to iflue a writ ; 
not one of the ſtanding orders had 
been enforced; the votes had not 
been printed; and lord Loughbo- 
rough even heſitated, whether parlia- 
mentary privilege, ſo far as it related 
to the other houſe, at that moment 
had exiſtence. 

Lord Lanſdown expreſſed himſelf 
deciſively in favour of the reſolutions. 
He quoted the treatiſe of judge Foſ- 
ter upon the Principles of the Con- 
ſtitution, to prove, that even here- 
ditary — could not be conſi- 
dered as a right, but merely as a 
political expedient, ſubject to the 
reviſion of the two houtes of parlia- 
ment ; an obſervation, which, as he 
remarked, applied with double force 
to the caſe of a regent. 
anxious therefore that this momen- 
tous queſtion ſhould not only be diſ- 
cuſſed but decided ; that the eyes of 
all mankind might be opened to this 
important truth, that the people had 
eſſential rights of their own, but that 
kings and princes had no rights 
whatever, He aſſerted, that the 


He was. 
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doctrine, that there exiſted ia the 
prince of Wales a right to cxerci 
the royal authority * the is 
capacity of the king, was full d 
miſchief and danger. Suppoſe, fx 
inſtance, that the preſent prince d 
Walce, inſtead of reſiding at Wind 
ſor, and ſetting an example of te. Pu 
derneſs and alfeQion for the fore 

reign, inſtead of doing the honoun 
of the eountry to foreigners, and 
raiſing the national character for ps 
liſhed manners, as report ſaid he hal 
done, throughout Europe, had be 
caballing away his time in the cap. 
tal, intriguing with the army and 

the navy, cultivating his inter relt 


with foreign powers, and raiſing n. 
ney to carry on his ambitious pr- e 
for. Would not every man in the — 
ingdom wiſh, that, if ſuch had been 1 
the conduct of the prince of Wale, th 
there were a power in the two houſe Wi ;* 
of parliament to ſtep in, ſuperſede as 
his alledged claim to the regency, Wi"! 
and appoint another ? 00 
Lord Lanſdovn aſſerted, that th: ent 
preſent parliament was not a convet- mY 
tion, but to all intents and purpoſes il 1 
a parliament regularly afſembled. << 
The king had aſſembled them, and =) 


the king had an undoubted auth» w 

rity to do it, becauſe he was living. ! 
According to the law and conltits 
tion of England the throne was nt 


to ag 
conti 


ver vacant, and the king in no age ap 
or condition was ever conſidered x — 
unequal and incompetent to the ex- — 
_ of the royal functions. It rw Bl x 
not to be preſumed that theſe prince. Land 
ples were without a meaning; 0 — | 
the contrary our old principles © Wl . K 
law were commonly found to hte of eh 
been ſuggeſted by the deepeſt vi of 
dom, calculated not only to rem "_a 
paſt evils when they riſe afreſh, bi the 
to meet future and unexpected c my 


gencies. There could not be! 
d ſlrongel 
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ronger illuſtration of this, than that 
which was furniſhedby the preſent cri- 
ſis, He wiſhed therefore that admini- 
tration had come to parliament at 
ace, with ſuch a commiſſion as was 
leſcribed in the third reſolution. 
It would have coincided with the 
ppinion he had frequently given dur- 
ing the American war, when the 
practice had been to obtain before 
hand the ſanction of parliament, to 
onfound the legiſlative with the ex- 


1 ecutive py; to take away the 
" Wrclponfibility of miniſters, and to 


weaken the powers of enquiry and 
cenſure which the conſtitution had 
reſted in le legiſlature, Some riſk 
would undoubtedly have been in- 
curred ; but great officers were ap- 
pointed for the execution of great 
and important undertakings, and, 
if they refuſed to encounter 1 and 
hazard, they had no buſineſs in high 
ſituations. Lord Lanſdown, how- 
ever, ſaw no eventual difference be- 
tween the preſent proceeding and 
that which he had deſcribed. Thoſe 
that did the act, were expoſed to the 
nk; and, notwithſtanding the pro- 
ceedings in the American war, if 
miniſters ſhould be found to have per- 
ſuaded parliament to what was un- 
juſt or unneceſſary, this ought only 
to aggravate their crime. If on the 
contrary a meaſure was juſt, well- 
intended and wiſe, the advice of the 
two houſes of parliament could not 
certainly render it leſs authentic, but 
muſt conſiderably increaſe its title 
to the public confidence. Lord 
Lanſdown alluded to the opinion 
ſome years ago maintained againſt 
him by Mr, Few, that the exerciſe 
of the royal negative was in all caſes 
. and obſerved, that 
the preſent meaſure only deprived 
the crown in a ſingle inſtance of that- 


lee will, of which Mr. Fox had been 
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deſirous to deprive it altogether, and 
which in noinſtance had been thought 
fit to be exerciſed by the family now 
on the throne, 

Lord Thurlow deſcanted with con- 
ſiderable ſeverity on the amendment 
of Lord Rawdon, which he ſaid con- 
veyed no diſtinct or preciſe meaning. 
It roqueiind the — of Wales to 
take upon himſelt the regency. What 
did the term regent mean? Where 
was it defined? He had heard of 
cuſtodey regni, of lieutenants for the 
King, of guardians and protectors, 
andof lords juſtices; but he knew not 


where to look for an explanation of 


the office and functions of a regent. ' 
To what end then addreſs the prince 
of Wales to take upon himſelf a 
character, the nature of which was 
by no mears aſcertained ? But the 
amendment attempted ſomething 
which probably was intended as a 
ſort of definition of the term regent, | 
by —_— that what the prince 
was requeſted to aſſume was the ad- 
miniſtration of the executive govern- 
ment. This again was dark and 
equivocal. Did it mean the whole 
royal authority? And if it did, 
would it be ſupported by any peer 
in that houſe? No man entertained 
a higher reſpect for the prince of 
Wales than 4 did ; but the prince 
had a better intereſt in the crown, 
than he could have in the regency ; 
and it was their duty to preſerve the 
power of the crown, ſafe, entire, 
and uninjured. In anſwer to lord 
Lanſdown the chancellor obſerved, 
that thoſe perſons, who now cenſured 
the —— of adminiſtration, would 
have been ten times more loud in 
their invective, had miniſters of them- 
ſelves put the great ſeal to a com- 
miſſion for opening the ſeſſion of 
parliament. His opinion had de- 
cidedly been to reſort to the great 


council 
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council of the nation, and to call 
upon them in the face of the public 
to act upon their own wiſdom and 
authority. He agreed with the mar- 

uis of Lanſdowu as to the conſtitu- 
tional importance of the royal nega- 


tive; declaring that he had thought 
Rimſelf indebted to him upon a for- 


mer occaſion, for having pointed out 
the utility of ſuch a power bow 


e was ſatiſ- 


that no prince of the houſe of Brunſ- 
wic was likely to exerciſe, a da 
would ſooner or later occur, in wh "ch 


the ſalvation of the conſtitution and 


country might depend upon the 
— of 1001. — odd pre- 
rogative. The houſe divided up- 
on the amendment of lord Raw- 
don, contents 66, not contents 

9. A proteſt was entered, ſigned 
5 the duke of Vork, the duke of 
Cumberland, and forty- ſ other 
peers. 

An incident occurred in this ſtage 
of the buſineſs, that was calculated 
to render the ſingular ſituation of the 
two houſes of parliament more palpa- 


ble and conſpicuous. Mr, Cornwal, 


= of the houſe of commons, 
i 


ed after a few days indiſpoſition 
on the ſecond of January 1789. This 
was a caſe that fell within the uſual 
ſphere of the royal prerogative, it 
being requilite to proceed to the 
immediate election of a new ſpeaker, 
and the perſon elected not being ac- 
cuſtomed to take upon himſelf the 
duties of his office, til] his appoint- 
ment had received the approbation 
of the king. This form it was ne- 
ceſſary to diſpenſe with in the pre- 
ſent inſtance, and on the fifth of a- 
nuary it was moved by lord Euſton 
ſon of the duke of Grafton, and Mr. 
Pulteney, that Mr. Grenville, brother 


doctor Francis Willis, whoſe origin 


to the marquis of Buckingham, 
one of the joint paymaſters of 
forces, be choſen to ſupply the y 
ſent vacancy. By Mr. Webs 
Ellis and Mr. Frederic Montag. 
the name of the other party nd 
houſe of commons, it was mon 
that the ſpeaker to be elected (cl 
be Sir Gilbert Elliot, who had lud 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the Propole 
impeachment of Sir Elijah Impy, 


Upon this queſtion the houl: «iP» b 
vided, for Mr. Grenville 215, in 
Sir Gilbert Elliot 144. na! 

ew 


The day following had been ud 
by Mr. Pitt for the period of u 
plaining to the houſe +.” common 
the reſtrictions, which he ſhould pr 
poſe as neceſſary to accompany in 
declaration of a regent. This we 
pic was however procraſtinated, tt 
conſequence of the motion of 
" an for the appointment of 
freſh committee to enquire into and 
report the ſtate of the health d 
the king, It may naturally be ſup 
poſed, that the royal indiſpot- 
tion was at this-time an object d 
confiderable curioſity, and thi 
of conſequence various and contrs 
diftory rumours would be props 
gated upon the ſubject. The degre 
of uncertainty was increaſed by tht 
oppoſition and rivalſhip that hat 
broken out between * "th Richard 
Warren, one of the principal phyi- 
cians in ordinary to the king, and 


zula 
cam 
at t 
ley 1 
UniC; 


profeſſion had been that of a clergy: 
man, and who had been called in the 


month of December, as from tht „ch 
practice in which he had for fone Nd 
ears been engaged having part: lor 
far experience of perſons affic WF" © 
with the royal malady. Docs WF? * 
Warren was particularly cautious q — 

delivering any prognoſties upon tie | 
g any prog abe, 


ect, being unwilling to flatter 
public with any deluſory expec- 
ons; while on the other hand 
or Willis conceived from the 
the moſt ſanguine hopes of his 
ient's recovery, and delivered his 
nions, with a confidence, which 


ultimately juſtified by the event. 


15 tor Willis therefore, as was na- 
pole |, became exceedingly — 
to the queen; and doctor War- 


„ by her majeſty's interference, 


in one inſtance prevayled upon to 
n a report of the — n's health 


bro newhat more favourable than he 
feht in ſtrictneſs it ought to have 
mon ll, 


Such were a part of the reaſons 
at induced Mr. Loveden to pro- 
ſe a new and more minute enquiry 
o the ſubje& ; a propoſition that 
at firſt reſiſted by Mr. Pitt, and 
eral other members of the houſe 
commons. Mr. Fox expreſſed 
nilar ſentiments, obſerving at the 
me time, that in the ſubject, which 
the order of the day they were 
ed upon to diſcuſs, they were 
pund to ſhut their ears upon all 
gue reports, and to confive them» 
lies to the facts which had been 
gularly brought before them. It 
came them however to remember, 


hat t the information upon which 
ard ey were to proceed had been com- 
. i nicated four weeks before, and 


ut of conſequence four weeks were 
be conſidered as having elapſcd, 
tout any alteration in the king's 
ith, He cenſured the opinion, 
ich had a few days before been de- 
ered by lord Thurlow in the houſe 
lords, declaring that he had rea- 
i to hope that his majeſty's reco- 
ry was at no conſiderable diſtance. 
o man ought to declare his ſenti- 
ents on either fide of ſo intereſting 


dueſlion, unleſs the grounds upon 
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which thoſe ſentiments reſted could 
be rendered the objects of examina- 
tion and enquiry, and be a clue to 
facts which might be ſubſtantiated 
in evidence. r. Pitt now declared, 
that his opinion upon the propoſition 
of Mr. Tam was altered ; and 
that, incapable of admitting the in- 
ferences that had been made by Mr. 
Fox, he muſt become the advocate 
of a farther enquiry. He had hi- 
therto carefully avoided giving an 
opinion of his own upon the ſubject 
that at preſent intereſted the houſe, 
from a conviction that parliament 
could not render the private ſeuti- 
ments of any man the ground of their 
ry. Prompted however as 
e now was, he muſt declare that 
the very reverſe of Mr. Fox's infer- 
rencewas the tat; and, when he 
made ſuch a declaration in the ſitua- 
tion in which he ſtood, he could not 
be ſuppoſed to ſpeak altogether with- 
out information. Mr. Pitt proceed- 
ed to animadvert upon ſome reaſon- 
ings that had been employed by Mr. 
Burke, to prove, from a compari- 
ſon of the reports of the phyſicians, 
that the King's recovery was not 
ſpeedily to be effected. He de- 
clared, that theſe reaſonings appeared 
tohim to beſuch as could not ariſe but 
from Mr. Burke's entertaining wiſhes 
different from thoſe of the reſt of 
the houſe. Mr. Fox repelled this 
inſinuation. Nothing, he obſerved, 
was more natural, than eagerly to 
reſiſt any attempt to deceive an af- 
fectionate people, and to prevent 
that houſe — being deluded under 
falſe pretences into a mode of govern- 
ment that would facrifice the conſti- 
tution. In ſuch a cauſe he felt a 
warmth, ſuperior even to his attach- 
ment to majeſty, ſuperior to the 
love of loyalty which a ſubject owed 
his ſovereign, a waruth ariſing __ 
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of the natural predilection which 
every man of honour felt for the 
truth, and his deteſtation for all ſorts 
of diſſimulation and falſhood. Mr. 
Sheridan moved an amendment upon 
the propoſition for a committee of 
enquiry, authoriſing the mgmbers 
not merely to receive the evidence 
of the royal phyſicians, but to en- 
uire generally into the nature and 
fate of the king's malady and the 
probability of his ſpeedy recovery, 
and to ſend for ſuch perſons and pa- 
pers as might conduce to their 1n- 
formation. The houſe divided upon 
this amendment, ayes 141, noes 221. 
The report of the committee which 
was thus inſtituted, inſtead of being 
epared as was predicted in a few 
9 a period of ſevendays. 
The different parties in tlie houſe of 
commons were exceedingly anxious 
to obtain the moſt deciſive and un- 


their different arguments. 


queſtionable evidence reſpectig 
king's health, and the ſeveral pd 
cal views with which they ver 
ſpired ſtrongly enforced the ger 
pirit of curioſity. The report RT) 
voluminous, and the phyſicians 
derwent the moſt accurate and { 
examination. But, though a a 
ſiderable degree of intelligence ! 
thus obtained reſpecting the pr 
nature and ſymptoms of the royi's 
diſpoſition, the treatment he had: 


ceived, and the conduct of the pet D 

to whoſe care he was intruſted,! by 

there do not appear upon the a” 
em 


of the report any ſatisfactory n 
rials, out of which to have fornd 
judgment reſpecting the duratia 
the kin 8 dy her each ſide 
the bout: of commons ſtill contin 
to reaſon concerning it in the = 
ner moſt calculated to ſtrengi 
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'T" HE project of adminiſtration, 
reſpecting the form of govern- 
ment to be inſtituted, and the mea- 
fures previouſly to be wn ory the 
two houſes of parliament, was ſuch, 
as ſeemed to render it neceflary for 
them to conſider the prince of Wales 
in no other light in the outſet of 
the buſineſs, than as a privy coun- 
ſellor and a prince of the blood ; 


2 


and ſuch had accordingly been 
principle upon which they ads 
till their propoſitions reſpecting ® 
deciſion of the queſtion of rights 
been ultimately adopted by the ee: 
houſes of parliament. e 0s 
meaſure it became them to ts 
was the proceeding by bill, « 
reſolutions to be made the grow 
work of a bill, to provide ſof 


a \ 
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miniſtration of the executive go- 


al nment during the period of the 
„u incapacity. In this ſituation 
ne conceived themſelves at liberty, 
Ea d of conſequence regarded it as 


act of deference and reſpect, to 
mmunicate to the prince of Wales 
e propoſitions they intended to 
Fer to parliament upon this intereſt- 
g ſubject. A letter was addreſſed 
him by Mr. Pitt on the thirtieth 
December, informing him that 
was the opinion of the king's 
nfidential ſervants, that he ſhould 
empowered to exerciſe the royal 
tthority during the illneſs and in 
e name of his father; providing 
rertheleſs, that the care of the 
1 perſon and the diſpoſition of 
houſhold ſhould be committed to 
e queen ; and that the power to be 
erciſed by the prince ſhould not 
tend to the perſonal PR of 
father; to the granting any office, 
verſion or ne except where 
e law abſolutely required it, as in 
e caſe of the judges, for any other 
rm than during the king's pleaſure 
dr to the conferring any — 
leſs upon ſuch perſons of the royal 
ve as ſhould hare attained the age 
twenty-one years, Mr. Pitt add- 
„ that the ideas he had ſuggeſted 
re founded upon the ſuppoſition 
at the royal malady was only 
mporary, and might be of ſhort 
ration. It would be difficult to 
at preſent the preciſe period for 
hich theſe — ought to en- 
Ire, but it would be open hereafter 
the wiſdom of parliament to re- 
nlider them, whenever cFcum- 
* might appear to render it 
idle. 

Tue anſwer of the prince of 
ales is dated on the ſecond of 
wary 1789, and expreſſes with 
—_— force the ſentiments 
1789. 
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which he might have been expected 


to feel upon a fimilar occaſion. 
Reſpecting the ſteps already taken 
he was fient. No ecding of 
the two houſes of parliament could 
be a proper ſubject « of his animad - 
verſion; but when, previous to 
any diſcuſſion in the legiſlature, 
the outlines of a ſcheme of go- 
vernment, in which it was propoſed 
that he ſhould be perfonally and 
principally concerned, and by which 
the royal authority and the pub- 
lic welfare might be deeply af- 
fected, were ſent to him for his con- 
ſideration, it would be unjuſtifiable 
in him to withhold an explicit decla - 
ration of his ſentiments. His ſilence 
might be con{trued into the previous 
——— of a plan, the accom- 
pliſhment of which m_ motive of 
duty to his father and ſovereign, as 
well as of regard for the public in- 
tereſt, obliged him to conſider as in- 
jurious to both, It was with deep 
regret that the prince perceived in 
the propoſitions of adminiſtration 
a project for introducing weakneſs, 
diforder and inſecurity into every 
branch of political buſineſs, a pro- 
ject for dividing the royal family 
from each other, for ſeparating the 
court from the ſtate, and depriving 
government of its natural and ac- 
cuſtomed ſupport ; a ſcheme for diſ- 
connecting the authority to com- 
mand ſervice from the power of ani- 
mating it by reward, and for allot- 
ting to him all the invidious duties of 
the kingly ſtation, without the means 
of ſoftening them to the public by 
any one act of grace, favour or be- 
nignity. His feelings upon the ſub- 
je were rendered ſtill more painful 
by obſerving, that the propoſitions 
were not Sunded in any general 
rinciple, but were calculated to in- 


uſe jealouſies ** ſuſpicion, which 


he 
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he truſted were entirely groundleſs, 
among thoſe whoſe confidence it 
would ever be the firſt pride of his 
life to merit and obtain. . 

The prince was of opinion that it 
was an undoubted and fundamental 
principle of the Britiſh conſtitution, 
that the powers and prerogatives of 
the crown were veſted there as a 
truſt for the benefit of the people, 
and that they were ſacred only as 
they conduced to preſerve that ba- 
lance of the conſtitution, which was 
the true ſecurity of the liberty of 
the ſubject. He therefore obſerved 
that the plea of public utility muſt 
be ſtrong, manifeſt and urgent, that 
could thus require the extinction or 
ſuſpenſion of any one of thoſe eſſen- 
tial rights in the ſupreme power or 
its repreſentative, or which could 
Juſtify the 3 in conſenting that 
in his perſon an experiment ſhould 
be made, to aſcertain with how ſmall 
a portion of kingly power the cge- 
cutive government of his country 
could be conducted. The prince de- 
clared, that, if ſecurity for the king's 
repoſſeſſing his rightful government 
were any part of the object of this 
plan, he had only to be convinced 
that any meaſure was neceſſary or 
even conducive to that end, to be 
the moſt forward in its recommenda- 
tion, If attention to what it was 
preſumed might be the King's fee 
ings and wiſhes on the happy day of 
his recovery were the object, it was 
with the trueſt ſincerity the prince 
expreſſed his firm conviction, that 
no event could be more repugnant 
to the feelings of his royal father, 
than to know, that the government 
of his ſon and repreſentative had ex- 
hibited the ſovereign power in a 
ſtate of degradation, of curtailed 
authority and diminiſhed energy ; a 
fate, injurious in its practice to the 


ject we have recited appears to 
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ee hu 
proſperity of the people, and num] 
chievous in its precedent to ed to 
ſecurity of the monarch and t wor 
rights of his family. He ] y 
that it had been neither ne other 
nor proper for Mr. Pitt to (uid. 
to him the reſtraint he pro alone 
againſt his diſſipating the k preſet 


real and perſonal property. H ein 0 
not conceive that he was by the of 


entitled to diflipate it, and he had 
ſure that he had never ſhown miſui 
ſmalleſt inclination to poſſeſs ſud king 
power. In fine, his convictio Wjcct of 
the evils which might otherwiſe a&rtreſs, 
outweighed in his mind every o lack 
conſideration, and would dete vue tha 
him to undertake the painful i he w 
impoſed upon him by that mas opp« 
choly neceſlity, which of all Wort t! 
king's ſubjects he deplored the 8 he fo 
in fl confidence that the affe ir wif, 
and loyalty to the king, the att it ne 
ment to the houſe of Brunſwic, ntance 


the generofity that had always 
tinguiſhed the nation, would a 
bim through the difficulties that! 
rounded him, with comfort to | 
ſelf, with honour to the king 
with advantage to the public. 
The molt fingulzec part of the 


Englan 
aſcribed 
not tl 
[tance 
queen 


lend her 


Id ever 
ved riv 
a mom 
bt ſeen 
he cala 
he head 


been that for contiding to the q# 
the power to remove, nominatet 
appoint the officers of the royal 


hold, aſſiſted by a permanent cow 


to be ſelected by parliament, be arg 
conſiſt in ſome meaſure of the ns 
bers of the preſent adminilirriety | 
We know not how far Mr. Vi: Ws, when 


* little 
n the 1 
ſhould 
b facilit: 
ation © 
ere and 


theſ 


aware of the conſequence at 
meaſure, but it certainly require 
little politics to foreſce, that aꝶ 
would thus have been create 
counteract the operations and © 

ies of the prince's adminilſt® 

he annual income of the“ 


houſhold was computed to amo 
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ee hundred thouſand pounds, and 
numberof officersof which it con- 
ed to four hundred, an influence, 
t would certainly have been ſuffi- 
ntly formidable. to a government 
other reſpects reſtricted and li- 
ed, The lords of the bedcham- 
alone had twice in the courſe of 
preſent reign proved an active en- 
ein overturning the adminiſtra- 
of their country. Hitherto 
y had only been employed, when 
r miſunderſtanding aroſe between 
king and his miniſters ; by the 
ject of Mr. Pitt they were made 
ttreſs, from which at all times 
attack the exiſting government. It 
rue that Mr. Pitt pledged himſelf, 
t he would not engage in a fac- 
5 oppolition, and that he would 
port the miniſters, whoſe princi- 
he ſo eagerlyc ondemned, in all 
ir wiſe and prudent meaſures, 
tit needs only a very flight ac- 
ntance with the modern hiftory 
England to judge of the value to 
aſcribed to thels profeſſions. It 
not the leaſt extraordinary cir- 
{tance in theſe tranſactions, that 
queen could be prevailed upon 
lend her name to a project, which 
d eventually have placed her in 
ved rivalſhip with her ſon, and, 
a moment when her attention 
it ſeem to be abſorbed by do- 
bc calamity, have eſtabliſhed her 
ie head of a political party. 
Lhe argument by which the re- 
ions were defended, was the 
pnety of taking care, that the 
g. when he ſhould recover, ſhould 
little mortification as poſſible 
i the intermediate tranſactions, 
ſhould be enabled to reſume 
d facility and certainty the admi- 
ation of government. To the 
and inflexible advocate for 
\ theſe reaſons will not appear 


of ſufficient weight to authoriſe a 
dangerous experiment in the theory 
of politics; but in another view he 
will feel no violent reſentment againſt 
them. Theinhabitants of Englandare 
too deeply impreſſed with a prejudice, 
that their political conſtitution is the 
model and abſtract of conſummate 
perfection; and, whatever queries 
may be ſtarted reſpecting the power of 
war and peace, of tranſacting in the 
firſt inſtance with all foreign coun- 
tries, and of originating almoſt every 
ſpecies of meaſures, the general but 
unmeaning anſwer will be found to 
be, that ſuch were the wiſe provi- 
ſions of our anceſtors. We have 
ſeen no variation in the powers of 
government, and we haſtily conclude 
that no variation 18 practicable, The 
project of Mr. Pitt would have been 
a great and valuable experiment, 
that might have terminated in a 
very different manner from what the 
miniſter expected; or at leaſt would 
have ſet men's minds afloat and en- 
gaged them in the examination of 
the firſt principles of political go- 
vernment. If a regency of ſeveral 
years had taken place, and that re- 
gency had proceeded ſucceſsfully 
notwithſtanding all its checks and 
limitations, it can ſcarcely be be- 
lieved that we ſhould have fabeaitted 
with patience to the revival of uſe- 
leſs prerogatives. The human un- 
derſtanding throughout all Europe 
is awake, and no bold and unprece- 
dented experiment can be made in 
political government, without the 
proſpect of producing the moſt in- 
eſtimable conſequences. Theſe rea- 
ſonings therefore would juſtify the 
greater part of Mr. Pitt's propoſi - 
tions; but it will be ſcen that Mr. 
Pitt placed his juſtification upon a 
very different baſis. The leaſt com- 
mendable part of the ſcheme in a 

2 comprehenſive 
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comprehenſive view is that of the 
royal houſhold, upon which we have 
already deſcanted. : The — 
overument may be ouſ] 
Londucted with : ol gon. iel. 
than the Engliſh conſtitution veſts 
in the king. To reſtrict its prero- 
gatives may be judicious; but it does 
not ſeem to be peculiarly deſirable, 
that another power ſhould be created 
at the public expence to ſtruggle 
with the actual adminiſtration, and 
that two contending authorities 
ſhould thus exert the influence of 
office, rank and emolument, in rival- 
ſhip to each other. 8 
Adminiſtration was encouraged in 
their purſuit of the plan they had 
formed, by the addreſſes that were 
preſented to them from various parts 
of the kingdom, expreſſive of the 
gratitude — the perſons by whom 
they were fent, for the affertion 
which had been made by the houſe 
of commons of their right of pro- 
viding for the preſent deficiency. 
Theſe addreſſes, as has — 
been found in ſimilar caſes, were not 
ſo deciſive from the importance of 
the places or aſſemblies in which they 
originated, as not to leave room for 
a plauſible argument againſt the in- 
ference that was intended to be 
drawn from them. It cannot how- 
ever be denied, that the ſenſe of the 
people of England was favourable to 
the meaſures of adminiſtration ; and 
it is highly important that ſuch pre- 
dilections ſhould be recorded by the 
hiſtorian, that ſo from the majority 
of examples a judgment may be de- 
duced reſpecting the infallibility of 
the decilions of the people at large. 
The addreſſes were preſented in the 
name of the counties of Devon and 
Dorſet, the merchants of the city of 
London, the citizens of Worceſter, 


Oxford and Durham, and the towns 
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half or two years, the ſhortell thr 


of Mancheſter, Birmingham, Lee 
Nottingham, Taunton, and may 
other In ſome inſtance, a 
in that of the eounty of Northun 
berland, the event ſeems to har 
been rather favourable to the men 
bers of oppoſition, and gave on 
ſion to ſome conteſt and aſperity bs 
tween the individuals concerned, i 
the houſe of commons. In the mee: 
ings for London and Mancheſter, th 
majority was ſaid to be adverſe to the 
meaſure propoſed. In ſome few d 
the examples we have mentioned, 
addreſs to the miniſter was accon 

nied by an addreſs to the regent 
mtreating him to make no chang 
in the members of the exiſting g 
vernment. 

Mr. Pitt opened his propofitia 
to the houſe of commons on the ir 
teenth of January, He faid, th 
the report which had juſt been pr 
pared abundantly confirmed the {e 
timents he had before entertain 
upon the ſubject. He ſhould bor 
ever make no alteration in What! 
had intended to ſuggeſt, and ſhoul 
ſtate now what he had deſigned ! 
ſtate then, as the _ of the 
proceedings; that the king's rect 
very was — probable than the co 
trary, and that the greateſt lengt 
to which the malady was ordinan 
known to extend was a year and 


uſe, M 


months, and the average hve or | 
Such was the decifive opinion of 

Willis, who of all the king's phy! 
cians was moſt REIT credit, 

having had the teſt expeniend 
in this — and bei 
moſt conſtant in his attendance uc 
his patient. Mr. Pitt adverted to! 


regency bills of queen Anne, of bi th Tt. 
George the Firſt and king George® inen 
Second, where, the circumſtance 1 


ontemplation being a minority,” 
. prof 
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oſpeR of a more certain and longer 
legation of power was afforded than 
ght be expected in the preſent in- 
ance, In each of theſe caſes, the 
wers of the crown had been lodged 
t in one ſingle hand, but in a great 
riety of perſons, He had himſelf 
nfiderable doubts whether theſe 
ils were well adapted to the cir- 
mſtances of the _ in _ 
ey had paſſed, and accord: 
1 of opinion, that the — 
ical power ſhould be intruſted by 
rliament to one individual. But 
the delegated authority had in 
mer inſtances been reſtcted b 
e mode in which it was diſtribut 

e deemed it more eſpecially right 
the preſent, that it ſhould have 
in limitations. He reaſoned 
icularly upon the limitation re- 
ting the peerage, and obſerved, 
at it could — be maintained, 
at the want of ſuch an incentive 
ra few months was likely to de- 
we the country of the ſervice of 
meritorious citizens. The pre- 
ative of creating peers was of a 
ry delicate nature, ſince an ho- 
ur of this ſort was permanent, and, 
den once given, could not be re- 
ed. As an inſtance of its poſſihle 
ule, Mr. Pitt deſired to make the 
ppolition of ſuch a confederacy and 
wal being formed, as had been con- 
Red a few years ſince of a defigu 
 orerthrow the conſtitution, al- 
ung, that by ſuch perſons they 
let expect the regent to be ad- 
led to create ſo great a number of 
, as would conſiderably embar- 
the crown in carrying on the 
rernment, when the king ſhould 
Fun be reſtored to his regal capa- 
. The laſt propoſition was not 
important and indiſpenſible. 
about inveſting the queen with 


* controu} of the houſhold, ſhe 
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could not properly diſcharge the 


rdianſhip, which they were unani- 
moully diſpoſed to commit to her 
care, It was impoſſible to ſuppoſe, 
that the influence ariſing from this 
patronage could operate to the diſ- 
advantage of the regent's adminiſtra- 
tion. For a moment to harbour the 
idea would be equally romantical and 
indecent. He believed that no man 
would venture to charge blame of any 
kind upon this great perſonage, who 
had lived almoſt thirty years in the 
country a pattern of domeſtic affec- 
tion, tenderneſs and virtue, againſt 
whom the breath of calumny had not 
darcd to' utter a whiſper, and who 
could not merit it at a moment of 
ſuch complicated affliction. The 
maſter of the horſe indeed, the lord 
chamberlain, the lord ſteward of the 
houthold and others were by many 
thought high officers af ſtate ; but 
the fact was otherwiſe. They were 
the menial ſervants of the crown, 
eſſential to its dignity and ſplendour. 
He urged it upon the houſe as a 
matter of humanity and loyalty not 
to interfere with the king's domeſtic 
arrangements. What neu, that great 
perſonage feel, when he waked from 
the trance of his faculties, and aſked 
for his attendants, if he were told, 
that his ſubjects had taken advantage 
of his momentary abſence of mind, 
and ftripped him of the ſymbols of 
his perſonal elevation ! Mr. Pitt add- 
ed, that he was ſenſible of what was 
due to the regent, who ought to 
have a retinue adequate to the im- 
portance of his ſtation. He meant 
to propoſe ſuch a retinue, and he 
was confident, that, though it might 
involve ſome additional expence, it 
would cheerfully and unreluctantly 

be contributed by that houſe. 
Mr. Grenville diſcuſſed the ſubject 
at conſiderable length, He obſerved, 
H 3 that 
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that of all the powers of the crown 
that of creating peers was the moſt 
liable to be abuſed by a temporary 
government. It was indeed a pre- 
rogative of ſo high a nature, that 
nothing but ſtrong neceſſity could 
juſtify the placing it in the ſove- 
reign himſelf. As exerciſed by him 
it was however ſubject to this re- 
ſtraint, that the miſ.hiefs attendant 
on its abuſe operated againſt the 
peace and ſecurity of that govern- 
ment, of which the king was in ac- 
tual poſſeſſion, and which he was to 
retain for the whole period of his 
life. The caſe of a regent was 
widely different. If we ſuppoſed 
him to be ill adviſed, what more na- 
tural means were there of preventing 
the king's return to the exerciſe of 
his authority, or at leaſt of embar- 
raſſing and thwarting him whenever 
he might feel it his duty to counter- 
act the views of a party, than the 
abuſe of this A prerogative ? 

Lord North upon this occaſion re- 
torted upon miniſters the argument 
they had employed in a former de- 
bate. The meaſure parliament was 
now called upon to adopt contradict- 
ed that wiſe maxim of our conſtitu- 
tion, that the king could never die, 
The king it was true, in his indivi- 
dual and natural capacity, ſuffered a 
demiſe, but the volitical capacity of 
the crown was whole and entire, and 
the reaſon of this maxim was ob- 
viouſly to guard againſt and prevent 
aint e rregnum of imperial power. 
Miniſters Pad contrived to produce 
that evil, againſt which the conſti- 
tution had ſo cautiouſly guarded, 
and had deviſed the political death 
of the crown. Lord North parti- 
cularly reaſoned upon the reſtriction 
in the peerage. r. Pitt, he ſaid, 
had profeſſed to rely upon precedents 
and analogy. Could he produce 
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either the one or the other to prov ied 


that the power of creating es, 
could remain dormant in the cri 
tution ? The laſt peerage bill vis ric ic 
had fallen under diſcuſſion was in te r 
reign of George the Firſt. The ky MiWrt, 
was then old and infirm, and ons! 


miniſtry, though a powerful par, 
—2 of — of high chan 
of great abilities and authority int 
country, were imagined not to þ 
much 1n the good graces of the her 
apparent. They had reaſon ther 
fore to expect, that, when the prin 
of Wales came to the crown, he 
would create ſo many new peers, the 
their party world be outnumbered 
the houſe of lords. With a viert 
avert this cataſtrophe, they props 
to limit for the fature the numb 
of peers to be created. Such a 
leaſt were the motives that were 
puted to their conduct. The bi 
in queſtion was evidently calculatt 
to increaſe the importance of 
peerage, and therefore was cage! 
ſupported by the whole of that houk 
though they plainly ſaw the ob;c&i# 
which it had been introduced. !! 
peers in oppoſition overlooked t 
political diſtinction of the times, v 
the duke of Buckingham, who 
at their head, had conſented. 
undertake the patronage of the b 
Its ſucceſs therefore in the up 
houſe was inevitable; but the hos 
of commons of that period had gi 
it a very different reception, 
. at a meaſure, the direct tt 

ency of which was to overturl | 
balance of the conſtitution. 
North recommended it to his hen 
to proceed with the utmoſt crc 
ſpection. If the reſtriction 
adopted, were they ſure that 
houſe of lords would he as read 
annihilate, as they might be fes 
to cſtabliſh it? When the period 
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ed for reviſing the preſent mea- 
res, the houſe of lords might poſ- 
diy demur, and reply, that the re- 
Fiction was in their opinion ſtill ne- 
fary, and that they were too wiſe to 
rt, with what the houſe of com- 
ons had been improvident enough 
) concede, Lord North contro- 
ted Mr. Pitt's deſcription of the 
eat officers of the houſhold, They 
icht in the time of king 2 
je Second have been iutimately 
mefted with the interior of the 
lace, and been in the ſtrict ſenſe 
the word domeſtics of the ſo- 
reign; but it was well known 
at of late years the lords of the 
dchamber ha been otherw \: em- 
wed, They were indeed the po- 
ical ſervants of the crown, not ap- 
nted for the domeſtic convenience 
the monarch, but for his public 
imp, being a part of the pageantry 
nexed to his office, and a ſource 
the influence which it was in- 
ded to meintain among the peo- 


e at e. 

Mr. Sheridan controverted Mr. 
t's deſcription of the report of 
e committee, and ſaid, that, if 
fr there was a witneſs who ap- 
red to give prevaricating and eva- 
e anſwers, it was doctor Willis. 
one time he ſtated, that the daily 
wunts that were publiſhed of the 
by's health were conſidered by 
n merely as preſcriptions for the 
bic to ſwallow ; and at others 
t they were the reſult of conver- 
ons that had never taken place. 
talked of poſſeſſing the gift of 
ng men's hearts by looking into 
r countenances, and by that 
ns inſtantly diſcovering the true 
e of their health; and, a few 
"alter he had been admitted to 
nd upon the king, he had de- 
&* the royal illueſs as the re- 
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ſult of twenty-ſeven years of extreme 
ſtudy, abſtinence = labour, at the 
ſame time declaring, that the kin 

was recovering, becauſe the medi- 
cine he had that day given him had 


produced the deſired effect. Such 


aſſertions reminded him of the 
noſtrums that were to cure this 
and the other malady, and alſo 
diſappointments in love and long 
ſea voyages. Mr. heridan ad- 
verted to the eulogium Mr. Pitt 
had pronounced upon the queen, 
which he ſaid appeared to him to 
have been deſigned to provoke a diſ- 
cuſſion of her conduct. Thoſe, 
who would give reſponſibility to the 
ueen, who would take her out of 
that private and domeſtic ſtation in 
which ſhe had conducted herſelf fo 
amiably and irreproachably, were 
the perſons who really manifeſted a 
want of delicacy, and whoſe proceed- 
ings were calculated to interrupt her 
tranquillity, Mr. Pitt had diſcovered 
in one part of his ſpeech the true 
motives of his conduct, when he 
ſtated his apprehenſion that the go- 
vernment would fall into the hands 
of thoſe perſons, who he had dared to 
aſſert had been convicted of a con- 
federacy to overturn the conſtitution. 
This was the real ſpring of Mr. 
Pitt's meaſures. Had the regent 
intended to keep the preſent mini- 
ſters in office, the limitations, he 
verily believed, would never have 
been heard of, The whole of Mr. 
Pitt's conduct was confefſedly go- 
verned by party conſiderations and 
the impulſe of his perſonal ambition. 
He had talked of the evil adviſers 

to whom the regent might poſſibl 
be expoſed. But was there in fa 
any reaſon to. dread ſuch a circum- 
ſtance? If it occurred, was there 
not vigour enough left in that 
houſe, to cruſh any attempts at the 
H 4 abuſe 


120 
abuſe of authority, to call bad mini- 


ſters to a ſevere account, and addreſs 
the regent to remove them from his 
councils? Mr. Pitt had more than 
once wantonly attacked that ſide of 
the houſe, as containing a political 
y. He made no ſcruple to de · 
clare, that he thought it the glory 
and honour of his life to belong to 
that party. Was it a diſgrace to 
have been formed under the mar- 
quis of Rockingham, and under his 
banners to have combated with ſuc- 
ceſs in the cauſe of the people ? 
Was it a diſgrace to be connected 
with the duke of Portland, a noble- 
man, who, ſwayed by no mean mo- 
tives of intereſt, nor influenced by 
any ambitious aſpirings for power 
and actuated ſolely by the deſire of 
the public welfare, dedicated his 
mornings unremittingly to the ſer- 
vice of his country? Of Mr, Fox 
Mr Sheridan remarked, that it was 
bis characteriſtie diſtinction, fully to 
poſſeſs himſelf of the affection of all 
thoſe who were in habits of inter- 
courſe with him, and to force them 
by the moſt powerful and amiable 
fort of compulſion to participate in 
his fortune, With reſpe& to his 
talents he would not 1 of them. 
They could derive no additional 
luſtre from the moſt ſanguine pa- 
negyric of the moſt enlightened of 
his friends. Thus much only he 
would obſerve with regard to the ex- 
tent of his mind and the keenneſs of 
his underſtanding, that it was the 
beſt proof of any other man's talents 
to be able to comprehend the en- 
largement and feel the ſuperiority of 
thoſe of his friend. He regarded 
the friendſhip of ſuch men as the 
ateſt happineſs that could befal 
im; and he defired to know whe - 
ther the duke of Porthnd and Mr. 
Fox were the leſs worthy of the confi- 
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dence of their country or the no 
unfit to become miniſters, becaus 
an arrogant individual choſe yr, 
ſumptuouſly to load them with @ 
lumny? He begged leave to remind 
Mr. Pit, that, after this confeds 
racy, which he had fo groſsly calun. 
niated, had formed their coalition 
and paſſed their India bill, he lu 
profeſſed himſelf ready to join then, 
and a treaty, as the houſe well kur, 
had been ſet on foot, though it hal 
not been brought to a ſucceſsful co. 
eluſion. Mr. Sheridan commented 
on the declaration of the miniſe 
that he would not join in any faction 
oppoſition, He had made a fimilx 
declaration ypon- a former occaſion, 
to which he had afterwards ſhown 0 
diſpoſition to adhere. Mr. Sheridu 
condemned in the ſtrongeſt term 
the idea of reſerving the patronzge 
of the houſhold, which could as 
ſwer no other purpoſe but what Mr 
Pitt had unjuſt] charged upon Mr 
Fox, the erecting a fortreſs, from 
which, when he was out of office, be 
might ſucceſsfully counteract the 
meaſures of adminiſtration. 
roms that the feelings of the 

ing would be ſhocked when here 
covered and found his houlhoi 
changed, was ridiculous. The bat 
adviſers of the regent were to be 
lowed the power of making war and 
peace and alliances, and exerting v 
rious other important prerogative 
To talk therefore of the eden 
the king as Mr, Pitt did, was u 
ſuppoſe that he would be leſs ſhocket 
to learn that the conſtitution of th 
188 was changed, part 

is dominions ceded to foreign pl 
tentates, and a thouſand calawit 
and diſgraces entailed upon his cou8 
try, than to be informed of the u 
trivial alteration in his domeſtic & 


rangements, Mr, Sheridan den 
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ex · miniſter, as coming down to 
houſe in ſtate, with the 22 
rty upon the end of a white 
, a retinue of black and white 
ks attending him, and an army of 
f.eaters to clear his way through 


lobby. 

Colonel Fullarton f. againſt 
project of — ogg He ſaid, 
xt Mr. Pitt had declared it to be 
e duty of the houſe, to grant no 
ore power to the regent, than ap- 
7 OY IT to the 
blic ſervice, ſeemed to con- 
ve, that every thing, that could 
ſſibly be withheld from the re- 
ſentative of the fovereign durin 

e royal incapacity, was ſo m 
ined to the ſtate. Colonel Fullar- 
n on the contrary was of opinion, 
t ev rtion of the juſt and 
abliſhed exerciſe of executive au- 
rity, which was withheld from 
e regent, was ſo much loſs to the 
ate ; ſince the authority was creat- 
| for no other purpoſe than the 
jeral benefit, Mr. Pitt had been 
xious to ſhelter his proceedings 
der the ſanctions of precedents 
d analogies of hiſtory. Colonel 
ilarton was ready to meet him on 
t ground, and defied Mr. Pitt to 
duce a ſingle example from the 
tory of England, France, Spain 
any other country, where the eſ- 
liſhed legal powers of executive 
nerment were maimed, mutilated 
id reſtrained without producin 
22 counteraction and diſ- 
ce, Colonel Fullarton entered 
to a bold and fpirited illuſtration 
the preſent eriſis from the hiſtory 
France in the reign of Charles 
edixth, His queen was Iſabella 
Bavaria, a princeſs, attached only 
ber treaſures, and influenced by 
chancellor, the prime miniſter 


V other principal officers of he 
7 
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court, who were afraid, that, if the 
government ſhould be intruſted to 
the keir apparent during the king's 
incapacity, they w loſe their 
fituations. Under this impreſſion 
the deſperate reſolution was formed 
of inſulting the heir apparent almoſt 
beyond the limits of endurance, and 
meaſures were actually adopted far 
excluding from the goverument that 
able and diſtinguiſhed prince, ſole 
heir and repreſentative of the ſove- 
reign. The miniſter at that time 
who was the chief confident of Iſa- 
bella was Mervillers, who com- 
menced his career in the profeſſion 
of the law, but quickly found a 
nearer opening to advancement by 
the more productive path of politics. 
The miniſter and his party, truſting 
to his eloquence, his talents, his te- 
merity, and his credit with a la 
portion of the public, and relying on 
certain other circumſtances, adopted 
the deſperate reſolution he had 
ſtated, and even undertook to pro- 
cure the aſſent of Charles the Sixth 
to this unnatural meaſure, The 
king was in a ſtate of total inca- 
city, and, being conſequently una- 
bie to declare his aſſent, the mini- 
ſter undertook to obtain the co-o 
ration of Iſabella to the excluſion of 
her own ſon from the government, 
and to procure the thanks and a 
probation of the corporation of he 
city of Paris. Under theſe circum- 
ſtances the treaty of Arras had been 
concluded, and by means of the 
chancellor and a fiction of the pare 
liament of Paris he affixed the great 
ſeal to acts which were the conſe» 
uenee of that treaty ; and thus he 
eviſed means for giving the royal 
aſſent, at a time when the royal 
aſſent could not poſſibly be given. 
But what were the — $ 
theſe tranſactions? The kingdom 
. was 
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was betrayed to its rivals, ſubjected 
to the mercy 'of a foreign enemy, 
and was not reſcued from theſe diſ- 
afters but by that prince, who poſ- 
ſeſſed the moſt intereſting qualities 
and themoſt faſcinating manners, who 
had attached to his cauſe the nobleſt 
ſpirits and the belt abilities of his 
country, but who had been preſump- 
tuouſly excluded from the executive 


government. 
The proje& of Mr. Pitt conſiſted 
of five propoſitions. To the brit of 


theſe, veſting the prince of Wales 
with the royal authority fubje& to 
ſuch limitations and - exceptions as 
parliament ſhould provide, an amend- 
ment was moved by Mr. Powys, the 
object of which was to confer the 
exerciſe of the royal authority un- 
accompanied by any limitations, 
This amendment was rejected by 
the uſual majority. Upon the ſe- 
cond. reſolution, relative to the crea- 
tion of peers, the houſe divided, 
ayes 216, noes 159. "Phe reſolu- 
tions, that reſpected the granting of 
offices for life, and the — of 
the king's real and perſonal property, 
were then carried without a diviſion. 
The conſideration of the fifth re- 
ſolution, reſpecting the guardian- 
ſhip of the royal perſon and the go- 
vernment of the houſhold, was ad- 
journed to the nineteenth, and was 
attended with ſome degree of debate. 
It was ſupported by Mr. Pulteney, 
who was recently returned from a 
tour upon the continent, and who 
wok this occaſion of obſerving, that, 
it he had been preſent, he ſhould 
have given as deciſive a vote in ſup- 
port of the queſtion of right, as he 
ſhoald now do in favour of the re- 
ſtrictions. He aſked, whether the 
throne was ſo weak, that any perſon 
who had the power of diſtributing 
eighty or a hundred thouſand pounds 
» - 2 
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per annum, and of influencins th 
votes of two or three perſons in iu 
houſe and the lords of the bedcha 
ber in the other could ſhake # 
He had formerly given his ſuppa 
to a vote chat the influence of 
crown was too great and ought y 
be diminiſhed, and he did not thik 
that it was at that moment ſufficiet 
ly reduced. 

Lord Maitland declared hin! 
inimical to the veſting the card 
the king's perſon in the hands 
the queen. They all knew wh 
muſt- he her majeſty's anxiety, 1 
though this anxiety might redoud 
to her honour and obtain for | 
the univerſal eſteem, it might hoo 
ever lead her to a belief of at 


favourable report of the fate of % 

king's health, and therefore opents com! 

againſt her being excluſively veel = 
t the 


with the guardianſhip. Admitt 
however the propriety of entruf 
to the queen the care of the mm 


perſon, that very circumſtance 6 | that | 
qualified her for the patronage of th that | 
houſhold, Without giving vy © 
any mvidious or unworthy ſuſpch ee * 
it eſtabliſhed, abſtractedly conſidem cht re 


an intereſt oppoſite to the due df 
charge of the truſt, and which mig) 


induce a wiſh to continue the d bat 


ciſe after the neceſſity which ent 
riſe to it ſhould have ceaſed. rd bet 
the royal authority were too con *, 

cl 


derable under the preſent circut 
ſtances to be conferred upon 1 
ſingle individual, let it be ſuſpenm 
during the king's indiſpoſition; l 


it not be divided. The dividing | 

would create a fourth eſtate n obſerx 
realm, and render the executive f dedu 
vernment of the country inp" tho 
cable. The effe&t of it was in c $2 dif 
view of the ſubje& to be deprec® mpetity 
The reſolution gave a — pt the 
the executive power of the ood, in 


county 
th 
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queen, and that without reſpon- 
lity. Who were to be the re- 
nfible perſons? Was it the queen? 
Were they to look to her 
meil? Certainly not; for by the 
poſition of Mr. Pitt they were 
be a council of advice, poſſeſſed 
no efficient power, and exerting 
abſolute controul. 

Mr. Fox undertook to contraſt 
evils, which were to be appre- 
nded from an unlimited authority 
the prince of Wales with the 
ls that would reſult from a mu- 
ted government. The regent 
icht in the full exerciſe of his au- 
ority proceed to the immediate 
miſſion of the lords of the hed- 
amber ; nay perhaps he might 
d a few members from the houſe 
commons to the houſe of peers. 
here was the mighty evil of this ? 
t the end of a ſhort period the 
ng reſumed his power, the lords of 
e bedchamber were replaced, and 
| that remained was the peers who 
that ſpace might have been creat- 
Could this be put in the ba- 
ce with the ſum of evils that 
gut reſult from the project they 
re now called upon to adopt ? 
Ir, Fox ſpoke in terms of ſevere 
probation of the tendency of the 
ent reſolution to introduce diſ- 
d between the mother and the 
He could not utter in terms 
ſufficient indignation his abhor- 
ice of ſuch a deſign. He was 
wever ready to confeſs that the 
kchination for accompliſhing it was 
bully formed. It was founded in 
obſervation of human feelings ; it 
s deduced from the ſpeculation, 
*, though in good minds there 
a diſpoſition to harmony, yet a 
mpetition, introduced among per- 
the moſt nearly — fo 


doch in duty and aſſection, endan - 
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gud the exiſtence of the tendereſt 
celings, and frequently diſſolved the 
moſt intimate connection. In truth 
nothing ſo forcibly characteriſed a 
noble and godlike mind, as to conti- 
nue free from jealouſy in ſuch a ſitu- 
ation. How much then muſt thoſe 

ſons have to anſwer for, who, 
with a perfect knowledge of this 
weakneſs in human nature, wickedly 
and wantonly propoſed a meaſure 
calculated to involve the emprre in 
this ſignal calamity ? Mr, Fox exa- 
mined the argument reſpecting the 
dignity that it was proper ſhould ac- 
company the — perſon. Did 
they mean to ſay, that, during the 
unhappy malady of the king, they 
wiſhed to exhibit him with all the 
equipage and regalia of ftate? It 
was a dignity, which, under his pre- 
ſent unfortunate and mortifying cir- 
cumſtances, was unfit to be beſtowed. 
It could only engender contumely; 
and was calculated not to makc his 
ſubjects look up to him with reve- 
rence, but to inſpire them with 
ſcoffing and contempt. Mr. Fox 
concluded with remarking upon the 
ſuggeſtion of Mr. Pitt for providing 
an extraordinary houſhold for the 
regent under the preſent circum- 
ſtances. It might perhaps be a 
matter of delicacy to ſtate the opi- 
nion of the prince of Wales, but he 
knew it to he his ſentiment, that it 
would be highly irkſome to him to 
add any burthen to the country in 
its preſent melancholy and calami- 
tous circumſtances for the purpoſe 
of increaſing the ſtate and dignity of 
his own fituation. An amendment 
was moved by Mr. Bouverie, to ſe- 
parate that of the reſolution 
which related to the houſhold, and 
his motion was rejected upon a di- 
viſion, ayes 165, nocs 229. A mo- 


tion of lord North for — 
t 
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the operation of the reſolution to 
a limited time was rejected by a 
ſimilar majority. A ſimilar amend- 
ment was offered by Mr. Pulteney 
to limit the regency and the reſtric- 
tions generally to the term of one 
r, and Mr. Pitt obſerved, that 
ſhould have leſs objeRion to ſuch 
a propoſition, than v0 a limitation 
upon the term of the reſtrictions 
only. The amendment was how- 
ever withdrawn, in order to be of- 
fered afterwards as a clauſe in the 
intended act of parliament; It was 
after this debate, that, the indiſpo- 
fition, which Mr. Fox had con- 
tracted in his return from the con- 
tinent, having increaſed, he thought 
proper to retire to Bath, where he 
continued during the following 
month. 

The reſolutions were carried to 
the houſe of lords for their concur- 
rence, and were debated on the 
twenty - ſecond and the day follow- 
ing. They were iſcufſed at con- 
fiderable length by doctor Watſon, 
biſhop of Landaff, who began with 
adverting to the ſpeech of lord Cam- 
den reſpecting them, in which that 
nobleman appeared to have taken it 
for granted, that the lords of the 
bedchamber might generally be ex- 

ed to vote conformably to the 
inclination of the perſon by whom 


they were 22 Doctor Wat- 


fon knew that ſuch an inſinuation 
was not uncommon reſpecting the 
lords of the bedchamber, the 3 
peers of Scotland and the bench of 
biſhops. But he ſpurged the impu- 
tation with contempt. He felt it 
to be injurious to himſelf, and he be- 
lie ved it to be injurious to the other 


noble perſons to whom it was ap- 


ied. Paſſing to the direct ſubject 
pf debate, he proceeded to ſtate the 
form of procceding which he cop» 


ceived they ought to have adopt 


It became them to have emponer c 

2 of Wales, for he did A im 

queſtion their competency to Wh (uf 
power, by a commiſſion under che 

t ſeal or otherwiſe, to take up part 


im the legiſlative authority of 
father. 'The conſtitution being th 
reſtored to its vigour, the comple 
parliament might then have proce 
ed to the nomination of a rep 
with or without reſtrictions as H tatio 
thought moſt proper. He fully a 
mitted the power and right o 0 
legiſlature to have created whaten 
regent and whatever powers thy 
deemed expedient ; but he he 
fame time contended, that they litut. 
ſo completely bound to one ind ing te 
dual mode of proceeding upon thi 
ſubject, that cb. could not { 1 
aſide without violating the ftronge 
and moſt irrefragable analogy of red, 
In the caſe of the king's demiſe 
law had clearly and poſitively ui Gacrif 
The truſt ſhall not revert to the c keep t 
munity at large; the commun m th 
knows the miſchief of ſuch a c had; 
ſion and will have nothing to N no pe 
with it ; it ſhall go in the eſtabliſhed, th 
order of ſucceſſion entire to the hei Nh 
Such was the expreſs declaration r. 
law in the one — and the a, if th 
of law ſpoke the ſame language ons of 
the other, The ſame argument i 
plied to the ſort of power to bet 
erciſed by the regent, It had be 
ſaid, that in the conſtitution af 
regency, no more power ought 
be given than was ſufficient to c 
on the executive government with 
gour and effect. — the truthoft 
propoſition doctor Watſon ground 


to extir 
| for tl 
t often 
men's 
on to t! 
pened t 
felt a 1 
any pat 


is argument againſt the prop there 
of any reſtrictions. The whole e's reco1 
power was neceſlary to enable gu in 


regent to carry on the govern" liadow: 


for the public good, Was it iu faces ; 
; | z 


| or aſſerted that the king had an 
more of re wer ging 
aim from . ation, than 
ſufficient to enable him to carry 
the government ? Doctor Wat- 
particularly argued reſpecting the 
iction that regarded the peer- 
He — ſee - — 
ent grounds of expedien this 
— but, if ＋ could, he was 
at liberty to vote either for the 
tation itlelf, or for the mode of 
bliſhing it. The two houſes of 
ament had no more right to ſuſ- 
d the law, than the king had; 
it ſhould never be ſaid of him, 
t he concurred in violating the 
iſtitution of his country, by al- 
ing to them either the _ of 
ſlating or of ſuſpending, though 
for an hour, any portion of the 
prerogative. Doctor Watſon 
ared, that there was not one 
mber of that houſe, who would 
acrifice his fortune and his life 
keep the crown upon the head 
him that wore it. The conſtitu- 
| had given to the king of Eng- 
| no power to do wrong; and, if 
ad, they were certain that their 
nach would not exerciſe the 
rer, With reſpect to the houſ- 
d, if they followed the cool con- 
ions of diſpaſſionate reaſoning, the 
proper mode ofproceeding would 
"0g (0 extinguiſh-that part of it which 
bor the preſent uſeleſs. But, 
osten happened in private life 
men's feelings were in oppo- 
m to their judgment, ſo had it 
pened to him upon this occaſion. 
felt a reluctance to the aboliſh- 
uy part of the royal houſhold, 
* there remained a hope of the 
recovery. He wiſhed the ſo- 
gu in that event to feel, not 
ludowy comfort of ſeeing the 
faces about his perſon, but the 
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folid comfort of knowing that his 
ſubjects had not out of a ſelfiſh and 
— regard to themſelves 
eized the opportunity of his miſ- 
fortune to tarniſh the ſplendour and 
diminiſh the dignity of royalty. But 
though he wiſhed not the houſhold 


to be diminiſhed, he would not have 


it continue uſeleſs to the public ; it 
ought to be transferred to the re- 

nt. Such were the whole of his 
— upon the ſubject; for he 
muſt declare that he thought ſo well 
of the queen, as to be under no man- 
ner of apprehenſion that the would 
ever put herſelf at the head of a party 
in oppolitiou. to the governmeut of 
her ſon. 

The earl of Sandwich moved an 
amendment upon the peerage reſo- 
lution to limit its duration, which 
was rejected upon a diviſion, con- 
tents 67, not contents 93. In the 
courſe of the debate a queſtion aroſe 
reſpecting the legality of originati 
a — in — — 
liament. The diſpute originated 
from an unguarded expreſſion of lord 
Camden, but it ſeemed at length to 
be unanimouſly agreed, that ſuch an 
honour could not be thus originated 
but at the immediate inſtance of the 
king or his repreſentative. 

Upon the reſolution reſpecting the 
management of the houſhold, lord 
Thurlow ſpoke with great anima- 
tion. He completely concurred with 
the other fide of the houſe, that the 


man, who endeavoured to ſow diſſen- 


tions in the royal family, and to ſet 
the different branches at variance, 
deſerved the exccrations of his coun- 
try, and acted with a degree of baſe- 
neſs beyond any other ſpecies of hu- 
man depravity. He — that 
it was far beyond his power to con- 


jecture, in what manner it was con- 


ceived to be poſſible to place the king 
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in the hands of his royal conſort, 
without giving her the ſuperintend- 
ence and controul of the houſhold. 
If they rejected a part of the reſo- 
lution, they might as well proceed 
to treat the king as an ordinary indi- 
vidual, and put him upon board 
wages, or ſend him to one of thoſe 
boarding houſes that take in unfor- 
tunate invalids. Let tlie houſe re- 
member, that the queen was to have 
the care of her royal patient, not as 
a wretched being, deſtitute of friends, 
an obſcure individual without name, 
without honour, and without repu- 
tation, forſaken by all the world, 
but as a king, whom his people 
looked up to with loyalty and affec- 
tion, whom they anxiouſly wiſhed to 
ſee enabled to reaſcend his throne, 
aud again diſtributing bleſſings to a 
a 7 nation. As far as his voice 
could go, he ſhould utter it with 
energy and ſincerity, to claim for 
the king all the dignity that ought to 
attend upon the TS in the 
hour of his indiſpoſition; and who 
would dare to refuſe his demand? No 
man, alive to the leait ſenſe of loy- 
alty, alive to a principle of compaſ- 
ſion, alive to any one generous 5 
ing, could lend his hand to fo cruel 
a . The very intention 
was inhuman in tlie extreme; it muſt 
operate like a total extinction of 
Pity for the royal ſufferer, an utter 
deſertion and oblivion of him to 
whom they were bound in the moſt 
inexpreſſible obligations. Lord Thur- 
low defired not to be underſtood as 
having intended by his argument or 
the warmth with which he had ut- 
tered it, to preclude the debate, or 
bear hard upon thoſe lords who had 
taken the other fide of the queſtion, 
He had ſpoken with no view of that 
fort, but from feelings, an exemption 


from whieh muſt have rendered 
hateful to himſelf. 

Lord Rawdon, who had nom 
the amendment, repelled the 2 
of the chancellor. Ought be! 
ſtand expoſed for his conduct x 
member of the legiſlature, and wk 
had flowed from no motives of py 
or faction, to ſo unqualified a 
tack, and to hear it inlinuate t 
he had acted with irreverence 
diſloyalty ? The expreſſion it » 
true had been retracted as fe 
as it was uttered, but he nu 
contend that it ought not to ta 
been uſed at all, and he mult inf 
the noble ſpeaker, that he would 
allowed the ſame credit for candy 
in that houſe, which he had alan 
pun to lord Thurlow hithſelf, I 
ord chancellor replied with 
inflexibleneſs and auſterity for wii 
he is remarkable. Lord Rave 
had totally miſconceived him, if 
ſuppoſed that he had retracted a 
ſyllable of his remarks, On the a 
trary, he now felt it neceſſary to n 
ſume his ground, and in the ful 
manner to deny, that he had ct 
retracted or meant to retract one d 
ſervation or one word of what! 
eſcaped him. The amendment 
rejected upon a diviſion, and ap 
teſt was entered againſt the u 
ſyſtem of the reſolutions, aud lign 
by fifty- ſeven pcers. 

In this ſtage of the buſineſs avi 
cident occurred, which excited (0 
degree of curioſity, and gave ri 
animadverſion in the men bes 
oppoſition in the houſe of comm 

he next meaſure Mr. Pitt intend 
to adopt was the appointing a cd 
mittee of both houſes, to commil 
cate to the prince of Walcs the 
of regency which it was intenccs 


inſtitute, and to expreſs the twp 
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o houſes that the prince would viſions, The amendment was re- 
nt to take upon himſelf this jected. 

tant truſt, It had been under- Another ſubject of diſcuſſion oc- 
chat this reſolution was to be curred in the ſame debate. It had 
d firlt in the houſe of lords on been repeatedly whiſpered, that the 
wenty-lixth, but upon maturer prince of Wales had been treated 
deration the defign in this re- with great diſreſpect and negle& by 
was altered almoſt at the mo- the members of adminiſtration, and 
t of execution, and it was moved Mr. Grey thought proper on this 
Mr. Pitt in the houſe of com- occaſion to recapitulate the inſtances 
on the following day. It was of neglect. The prince had been 
uated that this incident aroſe ſummoned to the examination of the 
| the pertinaciouſneſs of the Kkiug's 5 by the privy coun· 
cellor, but Mr. Pitt fully repelled cil, in the ſame manner as the other 
idea, and declared, that, the members; Mr. Pitt had not com- 
er adminiſtration reflected upon municated his project of regency to 
r plau of proceedings, the more the prince till after he had opened it 
7 were determined uniformly to in the houſe of commons; and the 
ſue it to its completion. Mr, She- manner in which it had been com- 
moved an amendment upon Mr. municated had been inattentive and 
s reſalution, the words of which neglectful. Mr. Grey delired in 
extracted from the letter the this enumeration to be underitood as 
iter had written to the prince ſpeaking his private ſentiments, with- 
Vales, and which declared the re- out the conſultation or concurrence 
tions to be formed on the ſup- of any individual, 

tion, that the king's illneſs was Mr. Pitt thanked Mr. Grey for 
temporary, and might be of having given him an opportunity to 
bug duration, Mr. Pitt objected · vindicate his conduct. He ſaid that 
us amendment, as being a par- the ſummons mentioned in the farit 
ſclection of words from his let- inſtance was not that which had been 
detached from their context and addreſſed to ordinary members of 
Janation ; and obſerved, that the the council, but only to the princes 
porary nature of the reſtrictions of the blood. He had not commu- 
clearly ſigniſied by the words nicated his reſolutions to the prince 
the reſolution, which declared till the queſtion of right had been 
n to be ſuch, as the circum- decided, becauſe that deciſion might 
ces of the caſe appeared at pre- have ſuperſeded the neceſſity of par- 
ito require,” Mr. Sheridan en- ticular proviſions. The prince of 
Foured in ſome meaſure to meet Wales by the conſtitution of our go- 
objection of Mr. Pitt, by adopt- vernment poſſeſſed no political capa- 
| the ſubſequent words of the let- city, and of conſequence the minifters 
and adding to his amendment, had not concluded it to be their duty 
i unfortunately the royal indiſ- to receive orders from him. 

tn ſhould be protracted to a felt, that theirs was the reſponſibility 
* diſtant period, it would be for every ſtep they adopted, and 
a hereafter to the wiſdom of they knew that theirs of conſequence 


com- 


wnent to re · conſider theſe pro- ought to be the direction. The 
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cemmunication had not been ſent, as 

rumour had declared, by a liv 

ſervant, but by a meſſenger 
hed for that eſpecial purpoſe. 

o man, Mr. Pitt ſaid, was more 
ignorant of etiquette than himſelf, 
but he was not conſcious of the moſt 
diftant intention to ſhew diſreſpect. 
He had never tranſmitted diſpatches 
to the king in any other manner, and 
he as little thought of offending the 

ince of Wales in this inſtance, as 
be had ever done of offending the 
king. 

Mr. Burke remarked, that the 
diſreſpect to the prince, of which he 
was prepared to complain, was of a 
more ſubſtantial nature than a mat- 
ter of form. A dreadful calamity 
had fallen upon the family, and in 
this ſituation there was an evident 
and groſs want of humanity in Mr. 
Pitt's conduct. Who ought to be 
conſulted in the caſe of an affliction 
falling on the father, ſo ſoon as the 
eldeſt ſon ? It was in his mind a great 
indecency to have forced on the de- 
bate of the queſtion of right, with- 
out having previouſly communicated 
it to the prince of Wales, eſpecially 
after the ſatisfactory, reſpect ful, but 
at the ſame time dignified manner, in 
which the diſcuſſion had been depre- 
cated by the duke of York. Mr. 
Burke took notice of the manner in 
which the buſineſs of the two houſes 
was at this moment conducted. 
They had been taught on the pre- 
ceding day to think, that the addreſs 
would have come on in the houſe of 
peers, and he could not tell why the 
mode of proceeding had been altered. 
Perhaps the other houſe was not 

recovered from the effect of the ex- 
traordinary burſt of the pathetic 
which-had been exhibited the other 

evening; they had not dried their 
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eyes and been reſtored to thi 
mer placidity. The tears whid 
been ſhed upon the occaſion toy 
he alluded, were not the teand 
triots for dying laws, but of 
for their expiring places. Thi 
tears, that flowed down 
cheek, rather reſembled the & 
bubbling of the Styx, than theg 


murmuring ſtreams of AgnWWmyc 
Mr. Burke commented upon th h 
probation Mr. Pitt expreſſed wWticip 
amendment of. Mr. Pulteney, mi 
lated to make the regency e f 
If they intended to inſtitutea con 
lic, he alſo ſhould approve d part 
amendment; but, if ſuch ve. of 
intention, why did not they Ih 
in a manly way, and openly e to 
their deſign ? If he were aſked, Ma th 
he averſe to ſuch a ſpeculation! ed i: 
would anſwer, No; but he char 
that a republic could not be t the 
lated upon in compliance with acc 
— of our conſtitution. Mig. 
ved, he revered, he adored the ey o 
principles of republicaniſm ; but. 
that the mode of inſtit · ting a ure 
lie? Venerable and illuſtrious r had 
exclaimed Mr. Burke, how at cept 
roſtituted, defamed, and degrav i patli; 
h fabric! the labour of cent ch h. 
the admiration of ages, the mad two 
of heroiſm, cemented by the per t. 
of patriots, how art thou [1 relted 
and diſhonoured | As well mig abe: 
be ſaid, that the mutilated ſta eden 


of the opera-houſe were the 
ſentatives of heroes, the true 1 

ect Cæſars, Catos, and Brit 
of Rome, as that ſo ſtrange and 
cordant a chaos could be the 9 
ſentative of a real republic. 

The reſolution being 

to the houſe of lords, an an” 
ment, ſimilar to that of Mr. Na 


ed b the duke 
dan, was mov 7 Nous 
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chumberland, and was rejected 
hout a diviſion, On the thirtieth 
reſolutions were preſented to the 
ce of Wales by a committee of 
h houſes, and the anſwer of the 
ice was ſimilar in its tenour to the 
cluſion of his reply to Mr. Pitt, 
he ſame time adding, that he re- 
ded the limitations as having been 
roved by the two houſes only as 
mporary meaſure, founded in a 
| hope, in which he ardently 
icipated, that the king's diſor- 
might not be of long duration. 
e fifth reſolution was on the ſame 
communicated to the queen on 
part of the two houſes, by the 
| of Ayleſbury, lord chamberlain, 
| earl Waldegrave, maſter of the 
to her majeſty, 

n the following day lord Camden 
ed in the houſe of lords, that the 
chancellor be directed by authori- 
{ the two houſes of parliament, to 
a commiſſion in the name of the 
ereign, for the purpoſe of imme- 
tely opening the ſeſſion of parlia- 
nt. He ſlated, that the preſent 
alure was that which adminiſtra- 
I had judged the moſt proper and 
xceptionable, as a preliminary to 
palling into a law the reſolutions 
ch had already been agreed to by 
two houſes. If any peer thought 
per to object to the meaſure he 
reſted, he conceived it would be 
umbent upon him to propoſe ſome 
edtent, that might be more 
practicable and conſtitutional. 
was open to conviction, and 
ud willingly adopt a better mode 
proceeding, if a better could be 
geled. Iu reality parliament 
Id not take a ſingle ſtep under its 
nt circumſtances ; without the 
5 it was a mere headleſs trunk, 
del inanimate, and incapable 
a proceeding that aſſumed the 
759. 
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character, or aimed at the efficacy of 
legiſlation. Lord Camden paſſed 
an eulogium upon the reign of king 
Henry the Sixth, the beginning of 
which he conceived to afford a pre- 
cedent that would perfectly juſtify 
the preſent reſolution. It was to 
that period that we owed the com- 
mon law of the land, which from 
8 been handed down inva- 
riably from age to age. It was upon 
the 2 that day, that lord 
Coke had founded himſelf in every 
part of his works. There never was 
a period of greater tranquillity and 
ace than the firſt twenty years of 
ing Henry the Sixth. The preſent 
generation therefore would betray 
extreme ingratitude, if they forgot 
their obligations to a reign, that 
had produced as ſound lawycrs, as 
able — and as honeſt magiſ- 
trates, as any ſubſequent periods of 
our hiſtory. They were not perhaps 
ſo well read in Latin and Greek, nor 
fo much familiariſed with the reũne- 
ments of luxury as the lawyers of 
the preſent day; but it was not 
therefore to be ſuppoſed that they 
did not poſſeſs as ſound underſtand- 
ings, as much good ſenſe, and as 
clear a conception of law and the 
conſtitution. Lord Camden en- 
forced the precedent of king Henry 
the Sixth by an example from the 
conduct of lord chancellor Hardwicke, 
who had put the great ſeal in 1754 
to two commiſſions, one for opening 
a ſeſſion of iament, and another 
for paſling a bill, when the king was 
ill and his life pronounced to be in 
danger. Lord Camden adverted 
to the act of king Henry the Eighth 
reſpecting the ſign manual, and de- 
clared, that he conceived the ſtat te 
to be merely affirmative, and that the 
ſole object of it was to declare that 
the Kir $ might ſignify his roya! 


aſlent 
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aſſent to a bill by commiſſion, iſſued clafſical ſtudies, becauſe ſuch any 


under the authority of letters patent, of education gave them a prema 


and ſubſcribed with the royal ſigna- prejudice in favour of the go rua 
ture. But it by no means warranted ment of Greece and Rome, e 
an inference, that therefore the royal ſpired too ſtrong an idea of the oe 
aſſent could not be ſignified by any pendence of man. It was h b. 
| other means, | certain that ſuch were the effe&; thre 
| Lord Stormont denied the truth the ſyſtem of Britiſh education, re 
l of the conſtruction that lord Camden In the form of the commiſſ ſucc 
| had put upon the ſtatute of king preſented by lord Camden, the , 4. 
Henry the Eighth, and quoted an of the prince of Wales, the du: WF, cli 
| act of the firſt of Philip and Mary, York, and the king's brother and 
| the object of which was to take off inſerted as commiſſioners; but M 7 
the attainder attempted to be paſſed were withdrawn in the houſe at th tubal 
| in the laſt year of the preceding particular requeſt. A difficulty ited 
| king upon the duke of Norfolk, out of this circumſtance, as the : of ot 
| which declared the act authoriſing jection of their names muſt nec: rilions 
the attainder to be of no effect, as rily be recorded in the journals;: ellary 
| being paſſed by a commiſſion not miniſters were blamed in terns ated 
acting under the royal ſignature. He ſome aſperity for not having H n; 
aſked, was there not a mode of pro- ouſly demanded their conſent. I id have 
3 ceeding within the reach of the two embarraſſment was at length renden 
| houſes that could be reconciled to by adding in the journals a ſpec the ac 
j all the limitations? What prevented notice, that the names of the prize deliby 
[| them from adapting the meaſure re- of the blood had been withdra be nex 
commended by the biſhopof Landaff, at their immediate requeſt. I examp! 
| and addreſſing the prince of Wales reſolution was ſent to the hov' it in 
| to take upon him the exerciſe of the commons for their cone ot] 
N legiſlative authority of the crown? and, in the conrſe of the d . 
\ The proceedings of the two houſes upon the ſubject, Mr. Powys e of rem 
had tended more within the laſt three deavoured to invalidate the precede ad as 
months to introduce and ſanction of lord Hardwicke, by obſer” that 
| republican principles; than they had that king George the Second has at 7 
| ever done ſince he was in the politi- that time been incapable fron ee 
| cal world. He railed not at repub- neſs from meeting his parliame L icy | 
lican principles; he knew that a but was perfectly capable of judg! and « 
republic was beautiful in theory, and deciding upon every proce”? thi 
but in the nature of things incom- of government. At length thec Rolle a 
patible with the practice of our con- mons declared that they cone Purpoſe 
ſtitution. He was not however ſo with the houſe of lords in this mW 
ignorant of what paſſed in his own tion, and the ſeſſion was opened nee 
country and other parts of the world, propoſed form on the third df! proved | 
but he could perceive that republi- — or in 1; 
can principles made a greater pro- The reſolutions on the ſub" — th 
greſs than ever. A certain philoſo- the regency had undergone fo © ward, 
pher had ſtated it to be the misfor- derable a degree of diſcuſſon on, wh 
tune of Engliſhmen, that they were viouſly to this period, that the pon th 
accuſtomed in their carly years to which was brought in to car) "ii * Fox, 
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effect, was attended with no re- 
rkable debate, till the ſeventh of 
ruary, whenthe clauſes came to be 
arately diſcuſſed. The firſt clauſe 
t occaſioned any conſiderable re- 
rk, was a clauſe for preventing 
three branches of the legiſlatyre 
repealing the act, by wifth 
ſucceſhon to the crown is regu- 
d, and the acts for perpetuating 
religious eſtabliſhments of Eng- 
and Scotland. Upon this clauſe 
was remarked by Mr. Pitt to fir 
hibald Macdonald, that it was 
ted in conformity to the exam- 
of other regency bills ; that its 
rilons, which had been thought 
eſſary by our anceſtors, probably 
nated in a ſuperfluous degree of 
tion; and that undoubtedly it 
d have no other meaning, than 

prevent parliameat from repeal- 
the acts in queſtion without ma- 

deliberation. 

he next clauſe was alſo built upon 

example of former regency bills, 

was inſerted, as Mr. Pitt ſaid, 

ng other reaſons, becauſe its 

Lon was more likely to be a ſub- 

of remark than the ſuffering it 

ad as uſual, This clauſe pro- 

, that, if the prince of Wales 

d at any time marry a papiſt, 

powers and authorities conferred 

| him by the bill ſhould then 

and determine. An amend- 

t to this clauſe was moved by 

Rolle and fir William Dolben, 

purpoſe of which was, to extend 

yoriſion of the act to the caſe 

ie prince of Wales being at any 

proved to be married, either in 

* in law, to a papiſt. Mr. 

lad, that, if any perſon would 

brward, and confirm the de- 

on, which had been ſolemnly 

upon the ſubje& two years ago 

b. Fox, he ſhould be ſatisfied. 


ed 
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By that declaration he had been con- 


vinced when it was made, nor did 
he now mean to impeach its credibi- 
lity ; but, as doubts and ſcruples were 
{till entertained among the people at 
large, he wiſhed thoſe doubts to be 
effectually ſilenced and ſet at reſt for 
ever. The conduct of Mr. Rolle, 
in thus reviving a ſubject, which 
mult neceſſarily be attended with ſo 
much indelicacy and pain towards 
the individual in queſtion, was treated 
with great aſperity by the members 
of oppolition, He however obtained 
his purpoſe in extorting the moſt ex- 
licit declarations from thoſe mem- 
rs, and from Mr. Grey in particu- 
lar, of the ialſhood of the rumours 
to which he alluded. Mr. Dundas 
ſpoke of the abſence of Mr. Fox, 
and declared, that he entertained ſo 
high an opinion of his ſincerity, as to 
be confident, that no confideration 
of health or any other circumſtance 
would have prevented his attendance 
even at the riſk of his life, if any 
thing had occurred to induce him to 
alter the opinion he had entertained 
when the ſubje& had been brought 
under diſcuſſion on a former occa- 
hon, On that opinion Mr. Dundas 
perfectly relied, and undoubtedly the 
houſe and the nation might depend 
upon it with the molt entire confi- 
dence, He however differed in opi- 
nion from Mr. Welbore Ellis, who 
ſtated the royal marriage act of 
the preſent king as rendering the 
fact that had excited the alarms of 
Mr. Rolle impoſſible, and of conſe- 
uence as affording a complete an- 
— to every doubt that might be 
ſuggeſted upon the ſubject. Mr. 
Dundas could not admit, that the 
effect of the act of ſettlement, which 
declared, that, if the heir to the 
crown ſhould marry a papiſt, he 
would forfeit his right to the ſuc - 
12 ceſſion, 
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ceſſion, was virtually ſuperſeded by a 
ſubſequent a& which did not ſpeci- 
fically ſo much as mention the law 
already in exiſtence. The amend- 
ment of Mr. Rolle was negatived 
without a diviſion. 

The next clanſe that excited diſ- 
euſſion, was a clauſe providing for 
the diſpoſal of the king's privy 
purſe to the amount of ſixty thou- 
fand pounds per annum. Of this 
ſum ſixteen thouſand were given to 
the queen for the purpoſe of en- 
abling her to continue certain cha- 
ritable diſburſements which the king 
had arranged, and the remainder was 
directed to be inveſted in the ſtocks 
or other ſecurities. It was moved 
by fir William Moleſworth that this 
remainder ſhould be paid into the 
privy purſe of the regent ; and, the 
— having divided upon the 
amendment, there appeared, ayes, 
101, noes, 156. An amendment 
moved by Mr. Sheridan, to feparate 
the ſuperior officers of the houſhold 
from thoſe that were placed under 
the direction of the queen, was re- 
jected by a ſimilar majority. 

The names of the couneil of ad- 
vice to the queen were next brought 
under diſcuſton ; and thoſe propoſed 
by Mr, Pitt were, the preſent arch- 
biſhops of Canterbury and York, 
the preſent chancellor and chief jui- 


| tice of the king's bench, together 


with the four great officers of the 
houſhold, the lord chamberlain, the 
ford iteward, the maſter of the horſe, 


and the groom of the ſtole for the 


time being. The reaſon for this diſ- 
tinction was, that the appointment 
to the four ſirſt of theſe offices when 
vacant, was intended to be in the 
regent, while the four others were 
to be veſted in the queen, to the in- 
dependence of whoſe juri{diction it 


was deemed neceſſary, that none of 


The motion of lord North wa 


' houſes, was relative to the proc 


her counſellors ſhould dirc&ly © 
directly be appointed by the re 
ſentative of the royal auth; ＋ 
Lord North moved that the en 
of the duke of York, prince Eda e 
and the King's brothers ſhoult | 
added to the council. Mr. Pits 
poſed this, upon the ground tha 
would appear to be a Ache upon th 
prince of Wales, to have his bn 
thers nominated the members d 
council from which he was excludd 
Mr. Bui ke treated the obje&ionvi 
great aſperity, and ſaid, that th 
excluſion amounted to no leſs te 
outlawry, proſcription and attain 
of the whole houſe of Brunet 


jected upon a diviſion, 

The laſt clauſe that was debt 
in the regency bill, and which cf 
tained principles not previouſy (aiſp"tnell 
ed in the reſolutions of the 9 


ings that ſhould be neceſſary up 
the recovery of the ſovereign in 
der to his reſuming the royal men 
rity. It was provided, that, wit 
it ſhould appear to the queen u 
the majority of her council thatt 
king was reftored to health, th. 
ſhould be authoriſed to ſignify it! 
der their hands to the lord preli 
of the privy council, who bo loit t. 
cauſe it to be recorded in ful! cot 
cil, and, having ſo done, ſhould! 
a copy of it to the lord mayor 
London and cauſe it to be pn 
the Gazette, The king was th 


authoriſed to fummon nine pn my 53 
counſellors, not members of h 
council to the queen, by the as had be 

examir 


of any fix of whom he thould be 
thoriſed to iſſue a proclamat:01, gn, 
ter- ſigned by the fix privy co 
lors, declaratory of his intent 
reſume the regal function, | 
upon thele formalities the #49 


the regent ſhould immediately 
eaſe, It was farther provided 
Lat after this proclamation parlia- 
ent ſhould forthwith aſſemble for 
he tranſaction of buſineſs, 

Mr. Powys, who had upon all 
ccaſions diſtinguiſhed himſelt as the 
remoſt champion of the — 
f the houſe of commons, was ve 
ent in his oppoſition to theſe pro- 
ions. He was determined ar ſup- 
ort the dignity and loyalty of the 
wo wa 3p of — hr which 
ere groſsly inſulted by an attempt 
ſuperſede their rights, and put 
em into the hands of a hackneyed 
nd garbled junto. He perceived, 
hat there was an intention to treat 
ke legiſlature, as Mr. Pitt had for- 
erly treated that houſe, Within 
e courſe of a few years he had 
tneſſed a variety of extraordinary 
lings. He had ſeen the executive 
der uſed to degrade and diſgrace 
he houſe of commons; he had ſeen 
be lords and commons made the in- 


re power; and that houſe was now 
led upon to be the inſtrument of 
own humiliation, and to declare 
lf not fit to be traſted with the 
inſtatement of the ſovereign. He 
ped however, that they were not 
loſt to a ſenſe of their own ho- 
bur, as to ſubſcribe to ſo falſe and 
conſtitutional a doctrine. Mr. 
pundas replied to Mr. Powys. He 
ud not agree, that the king ſhould 
reltrained from his right of go- 
ing, till the two houtes had ad- 
led him to reſume his authority. 
tad been neceſſary for parliament 
eramine into the incapacity of the 
reign, fince, out of that incapa- 
7, aroſe their right to delegate 
* royal authority, Upon the 
gs recovery they would have no 
a night, the right of the king be- 


ruments of mutilating the execu- 
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i ng hereditary and indefeaſible, when- 
ever he was in a capacity to exerciſe 
it, Could it be borne, that, when 
the king was recovered, the regent 
ſhould come down to parliament and 
make a ſpeech as the depoſitory of 
royal authority, while the ſovereign 
was to be a ſpectator of the pomp 
from the windows of Buckingham 
houſe? The ſyſtem propoſed by 
Mr. Pitt went as near as poflible to 
the ſtrait line of the conſtitution, 
guarding the ſafe return of the king 
to his throne, and at the ſame time 
ſurronnding that return with ſo many 

roviſions and checks as to render it 
impoſſible for a reſumption to take 
place in any way injurious or dan- 

crous to the country. Mr. Sheridan 
ſtarted the ſuppoſition of the king's 
being permitted to reſume his autho- 
rity, appointing a new regency, and 
even perhaps relapſing again, before 
parliament could aſſemble ; and he 
reaſoned upon the poſſibility of the 
king's thus delegating his authority 
when he was within the realm, from 
the precedent of king Henry the 
Sixth. Mr. Pitt, fir Richard Arden 
and fir Archibald Macdonald were 
however decifively of opinion, that 
the king could not nals a general 
delegation of his authority while he 
remained within the realm. 

Mr. Pitt brought up certain 
clauſes, enabling parliament in its 
preſent ſeſſion to grant a penſion or 

ermanent office to any perſon ſill- 
ing the ſituation of lord chancellor, 
or to any perſon reſigning the ſitua- 
tion of one of tht twelve judges. 
Mr. Pulteney did not think proper 
to offer his clauſe for limiting the 
duration of the regency, but pre- 
ſented an amendment which was 
accepted, limiting the duration of 
the peerage reſtriction to the term 


of three years. The bill paſſed the 
I 3 houſe 
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s which daily appeared, they de- 
ed the king to be in a ſtate of 
Wnraleſcence. Accordingly the lord 
ncellor upon the third day of the 
ended committee of the houſe of 
ds upon the regency bill, thought 
pper to move- an adjournment of 
farther proceedings upon the ſub- 
. On the twenty-fifth the king 
s declared by his phyſicians free 
Im complaint, and on the twenty- 
enth the reports of his health, 
ich had daily been publiſhed, were 
continued by the royal command, 
he two houſes of parliament con- 
ued to fit by various adjourn- 
nts till the tenth of March, when 
lord chancellor, commiſſioued by 
ſovereign, addreſſed them in a 
ech, — the ordinary buſineſs of 
ſeſllon regularly commenced. 
he termination, which was thus 
upon the project of temporary 
ernment that had been formed, 
y probably be regarded as fa- 
rable to Great Britain. The ex- 
ment upon our conſtitution, the 
pole of which had been adopted 
the two houſes of parliament, 
Flt in ſome reſpects have been be- 
cal and ſalutary. It was no- 
ig leſs than an enquiry how far the 
cutire government might be {tri 
lol ſeveral of its prerogatives with» 
injury to the ſtate. But though 
ons of independent and compre- 
ive underſtandings would cer- 
ly not have regarded ſuch a trial 
tarerfion, yet it muſt be acknow- 
ed to have been in ſome degree 
al, An inefficient government, 
ph productive it may be of great 
clit in the ſequel, mult in the in- 
have been attended with marks 
Uuggiſhneſs and imbecility. This 
duels might immediately have 
wed to the advantage of the 
unity at large, but an advan - 
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tage might alſo have been taken of 
it by ſome power in the ſtate, whoſe 
operations would be ſtill more in- 
jurious to the rights of citizens, than 
the miſconduct of the executive go- 
vernment. The peerage reſtriction 
threw an additional weight into the 
ſcale of the moſt exceptionable and 
ill conſtructed branch of our conſti- 
tution. The proviſion for ſeparat- 
ing the — houſhold from the 
other appendages of the monarchy, 
wore a {till more threatening ap- 
prarance. A philoſophical patriot 
would probably have felt little reluc- 
tance to have ſeen prerogative re- 
duced within as narrow limits as the 
wiſdom or caprice of the legiſlature 
could deſire. But the prerogatives, 
that were taken away from the mo- 
narch or his repreſentative, ought to 
have been extinguiſhed, not placed 
in other hands for the counteraction 
and controul of his meaſures. The 
influence of office and emolument 
is not the pureſt and moſt admira- 
ble branch of any government} but 
whatever influence of this kind is 
ſuffered to exiſt, ought to be placed 
in reſponſible — conſtitutional 
hands. It was a new ſpectacle in 
the hiſtory of mankind to ſee a na- 
tion paying a very large annual ſum 
for the purpoſe of conſolidating a 
body of men, whoſe intereſt it ſhould 
be to thwart and embarraſs the pro- 
ceedings of its oltenſible ſervants. 
One of the radical errors of the pa- 
trons of this ſyſtem was the forming 
themſelves upon precedent ; for, 
though it muſt be — 
that they did not ſervilely follow 
the path of any individual prece- 
dent, yet it is equally fair to con- 
feſs that they ſufficiently imbibed the 
general ſpirit of former regencies 
and minorities. Former regencics 


reſtricted and divided the monarchical 
14 prerogatives, 
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prerogatives, and the conſequence 
was weakneſs, anarchy and diſorder. 
After a certain period the rightful 
monarch ſucceeded, and the — 
teriſties of the regency were ſuper- 
ſeded and forgotten. But this would 
probably not have been the caſe in 
the preſent inſtance, The tempo- 
rary form of government would have 
led men in the preſent age of experi- 
ment and diſcovery to mcditate upon 
forras of goverament in general. 
The judgment of the wiſer, and 
therefore the ſtronger part of tle 
nation, would have elected ſuch cir- 
cumſtances from our own as were 
moſt conducive to liberty and hap- 
pineſs, and would not have rejected 
the improvements that the examples 
of other countries and other ages 
might ſuggeſt. 

ere was another conſideration, 
that rendered the ſudden cloſe that 
was put to the project of regency, a 
ſource of conſolation and pleaſure. 
Of this we can only ſpeak with great 
difſidence and uncertainty, at the 
ſame time that it was a matter too 
generally en and too generally 
believed to ſuffer us to paſs it over in 
ſilence. The plan of an adminiſtra- 
tion for the prince regent appears 
to have been early digeſted by the 
political party whoſe pretenfions he 
favoured, and this plan received his 
approbation, But upon farther re- 
flection he is ſaid to have conceived 
ſome diſpleaſure, particularly at ſee- 
ing a man, with whom he was in 
habits of conſiderable intimacy, to 
whom he owed perſonal obligations, 
and who poſſeſſed ſuch extraordinary 
and eminent talents az Mr. Sheridan, 
deſtined to an office, which did not 
-ntitle him to a ſeat in the cabinet. 
Infuenced by theſe conſiderations, 
he remonſtrated with the duke of 
Portland upon the ſybjcR, and ſtated 
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the propriety of Mr. Sheridan“ 


. 
ing named as chancellor of th g uſt 
chequer, The duke of Port ie 
ſaid to have refuſed his conſent ine 
this new arrangement, The ert 
on the other hand ſhowed no tis nin 
ſition to recede from his pr ο 2ns 
and was even thought to hac din 


ceived the idea, if it were not t 
mately acceded to, of formingy 


adminiſtration, in which Mr. ia 
dan ſhould be the principal ed r 
without the aſſiſtance of the dui: Floor 
Portland and his friends. It z ür 
ficult to pronounce accurately gen 
a tranſaction, which reſts only wi ion 


univerſal report, and is unauthe 
cated by any original documents, 
cannot decide how far a young w 
like the prince of Wales might! 
led by the warmth of his friend 
and the ebullition of his gratitut; 
but it is reaſonable to believe tit 
Mr. Sheridan never lent his cor 


mer 
In t 
ance! 
the | 
hg ce 
now 
ofs 
ut te 


nance to fo extravagant a p the 
The inhabitants of this country, t own, 
voured with ariftocratical pr ern 


have always felt a great reluctance mmu 


ſee the reins of government i ance 
hands of a man, neither diſtinguv We king 
by fortune nor noble deſcent; Mare 

r. Sheridan muſt tenfold have Ent as 
creaſed every prepoſſeſſion of ti 
nature, by deſerting the party Wi his 
whoſe auſpices he entered into the 
tical life, The government of ent 


tain has never yet been condl the 
without the ſupport of a num 
body of men of eſtate and pc 
influence, and Mr. Sheridan ® 
not only have counted upon tht! 
polition of thoſe whom he had 
felf oppoſed for a ſeries of 1® 
but of all thoſe who had hie 
concurred with, favoured as 
mired him. Common ſenſe tte 
fore, and that ſort of prudence 
enables a man to fee lis own! 
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and intereſt, if we ſhould be 
uſt enough todeny him any higher 
ies of diſcernment, mult have re- 
ined him from embarking in an 
jertaking that could only have 
ninated in immediate ſhipwreck. 
anwhile the internal miſunder- 
dings that had ſprung up among 
members of the intended govern- 
nt, together with the reſtrictions 
| incapacities that had been im- 
ed upon them by parliament, gave 
loomy preſage of their future ad- 
nitration, and prepared the people 
general to feel the higheſt ſatiſ- 
ion in the reſtoration of their 
mer ſovereign to his authority. 
In the ſpeech delivered by the 
ancellor in the name of the king 
the two houſes of parliament, the 
hz conveyed to them his warmeſt 
nowledgments for the additional 
fs they had given of their attach- 
ut to his perſon, and their concern 
the honour and intereſts of his 
pwn, and the ſecurity and good 
rerament of his dominions. He 
mmunicated to them the treaty of 
ance which he had concluded with 
eking of Pruſſia, and mentioned the 
dearours he had employed to pre- 
nt as far as poſſible the extenſion of 
ſtlities in the north, and to mani- 
{his deſire of a general pacification. 
the converſation that took place 
pon the motion of addreſs in return 
r the ſpeech that had been deliver- 
„ earl Stanhope expreſſed a doubt 
to the _ of their preſent 
deceding. He had no hefitation 
giving full confidence to the fact 
the king's recovery, but was the 
lent meaſure ſtrictly parliamen- 
y The two houſes had deter- 
ned that the king was rendered 
capable by illneſs o executing the 
mies of his office, and they had 
" declared their opinion in the pro- 
ons of the regency bill, reſpecting 
e manner in which it was proper 


x 
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he ſhould reſume the royal authority. 
If the king could of himſelf declare 
his recovery, ſuch proviſions had been 
ſuperfluous and nugatory, Lord 
Thurlow replied, that no declara- 
tion of the two houſes upon oc- 
caſion of the king's illneſs could take 
from him the right of governing, 
nor any clauſe in fuch a bllinterrupe 
the reſumption of his powers upon 
the reſtoration of his health. or 
himſelf he wiſhed the regency bill 
and all its paſſages to be buried in 
everlaſting oblivion, and he truſted 
that there never would be any pro- 
vocation to recollect it. It was ac- 
cordingly on the ſame day moved by 
lord Hawkeſbury that the bill be 
rejected. The two houſes accom- 
panied their addreſs to the king with 
an addreſs of congratulation to the 
queen upon the — termiua- 
tion of her late calamity. 

The ſupplies for the army, nary 
and ordnance, were voted in the 
houſe of commons on the ſixteenth, 
andthe eſtimate of the navy in parti- 
cular exceeded that of the preceding 
year by two thouſand men. The 
ordinary ſervice of the ordnance was 
ſtated at 220,000 l. and the extra- 
ordinaries at 218,000 l. The latter 
article was not voted till two days 
later, and gave occaſion to ſome 
farther diſcuſſion reſpecting the pro- 

riety of the fortiſications planned 
by the duke of Richmond for the 
defence of the Weſt India iſlands. 
General Burgoyne moved for an eſti- 
mate of the whole expence that 
would be incurred in theſe fortifica- 
tions, and an eſtimate of the number 
of men that would be neceſſary to 
man them. He acknowledged, that 
fortifications might ſometimes pro- 
tect the iſlands againſt a coup de 
main, and be of hk where the — 
afforded but a ſmall number of land- 
ing places; but they could not pro- 
tet the commander of a garriſon 


againſt 
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jaſt a regular invaſion, ſince the 
planters, apprehenſive of the devaſta- 
tions of the enemy, would oblige the 
governor to capitulate, while the 
enemy, on the other hand, when 
once in poſſeſſion of the iſland, would 
have the full uſe of the fortifications, 
and ſet the planters at defiance, Ge- 
neral Burgoyne aſked members, who 
were now willing to vote the ſums 
required, whether they would be 
equally ready in the following year 
to vote double or treble the preſent 
number of men for the defence of 
the Weſt India iſlands? He added, 
that the climate was ſo unhealthy, 
that it often happened in three 
months after a regiment was landed 
there, that one third of the troops 
died, another third was in the hoſ- 
pital, and not more than a third was 
capable of anſwering the muſter roll, 
and doing duty. Calonel Phipps 
replied, that the unhealthineſs of the 
climate was a reaſon in favour of fea- 
ſoning our troops to it, and that the 
caſe put by general Burgoyne of a 
ſmall number of landing places, ap- 
lied to almoſt every one of the 
Hands, If the planters were ſo in- 
different as to wiſh for an immediate 
ſurrender, the fortifications would be 
of uſe, by enabling the commander, 
even in ſpite of the planters, to pre- 
ſerve the iſland till aſſiſtance could 
he given by our flects. He ſaid, 
that in the laſt war, though our fleets 
were deemed equal to thoſe of the 
enemy, and ultimately proved them- 
ſelves ſuperior, yet iſland after iſland 
was captured mergly for want of 
fortifications ; while in the war that 
preceded it, Martinico, with the ad- 
vantage of fortifications, had held 
aut, with eight hundred men, almoſt 
a ycar, againſt a hoſlile army of 
fifteen thouſand men. The moticns 
of general Burgoyne were carried in 
the negative. The army eſtimates 
gave occaſion to ſome animadverſion 
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from general Burgoyne, ' upon ti 
circumſtance of the reduced offcen 
of the houſhold troops being je. 
mitted to fell their commiſſions, uf 
upon the diſmiſſion of the marquiz 
Lothian from the commayd of tte 
firſt regiment of life guards. Thi 
nobleman was one of thoſe, whe, 
the late diſcuſſion of the regen; 
went over from the party of ada 
ſtration to that of oppoſition; and ie 
was offered an exchange for auothe 


regiment, which he deemed ſo d. > 
advantageous that he did not cho Ain. 
to accept it. The duke of Que, fa 
bury was at the ſame time, and fi : * 


the ſame reaſon, diſmiſſed from th: 
8 of one of the lords & 
the bed-chamber ; and lord Mala 
bury, late fir James Harris, wi 
had before been an adherent to the 
party of Mr. Fox, was deprived d 
the office of ambaſſador extraordiuay 
to the United Provinces. 

The treaty between Great Þritan 
and Pruſſia having been ſubmittedto 
the two houſes, lord Stormont put a 
queſtion to the marquis of Carmar 
then, who had lately ſucceeded to 
the title of duke of Leeds upon thc 
death of his father, whether th 
treaty upon the table contained tit 
whole of the engagements bctvee 
the two courts, or whether, as a pre- 
valent rumour both at home and 
abroad had aſſerted, England hat 
entered into other engagements, di- 
ferent in their principle, and tota 
ſubverſive in their nature of the pus 
lic treaty, converting what was in 
name a defenſive alliance into a cot 
nection of a very oppoſite delcrp 
tion? Lord Stormont obſerved, tit 
if this rumour were truc, miniſter 
had been guilty of a very 1mprop” 
behaviour, at a time, when the ſpe 
at the opening of the ſeſſion had p_ 
miſed a communication of the 4. 
ance, to withhold that which con 
tuted ſo material a part of it, * 
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public importance were ſubmitted 
Parliament with no other view than 
enable them to form an opinion 
cerning, them; and, unleſs the 
ole of the treaty were commu- 
ated, how was it poſſible for 
lament to judge of its advantages 
diſadvantages? Lord Stormont 
dceeded to animadvert upon the 
duct of Great Britain in the late 
ſunderſtanding between Denmark 

Sweden. We had determined 
offer our mediation to the con- 
ding parties, and, in caſe it were 


uled by the court of Copenhagen, 


n to furniſh the king of Sweden 
th a ſtipulated quantity of auxi- 
forces. This, he ſaid, was a 
ceding contrary to every prin- 
ple of politics, and not Le 
on the precedent of former treaties. 
enmark had never done any thing 
xerſe to the intereſts of Great 


ritain, and yet we took part againſt 


. Ruſſia was our natural ally; 
d, though a country might not 
ys have it in her power to effect 


reconciliation with her natural ally, 


ms always her intereſt not to do 
ly thing to widen the breach, and 
der reconciliation more difficult, 


le laid no great ſtreſs upon the 


tual gratitude of ſtates ; but there 
fre favours ſo peculiarly calculated 
 gratify perſonal ambition, that, 
they were done by one ſoverei 

mother, he conceived they could 
fail to be remembered ; and ſuch 
s the favour which France did the 
igof Sweden in the revolution of 
172. He declared, that he could 
but admire the felicity of France. 
c envied her not her great and 
verfu] reſources, nor her able and 
compliſhed miniſter ; but he en- 
cd her * good fortune in the 
"ment of her preſent embarraſſ- 


ents, in — her natural ally 


ported and aflifted by her natural 
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Britain with a degree of unexampled 
ſpirit ſuſtained ; but France would 
probably come in for her full ſhare 
of the accruing advantage. 

The duke of Leeds replied, that 
he felt it to be right to give the 
queſtion of lord Stormont no ſort of 
anſwer ; and in this opinion he was 
ſupported by lord Thurlow. Lord 
Thurlow obſerved, that if the doc- 
trine now delivered were once eſta- 
bliſhed, no treaty with ſecret articles 
could ever be concluded. The queſ- 
tion of lord Stormont was the moſt 
pointedly and obviouſly irregular that 
had ever been put to a ſecretary of 
ſtate in any houſe of parliament; and 
the duke of Leeds, if he hadanſwered 
it, would have been guilty of a high 
miſdemeanour. It was the duty of 
ſuch an officer to diſcloſe no more of 
the affairs of the executive govern- 
ment than he had it in command from 
the king to communicate, He was 
himſelf, lord Thurlow ſaid, deſtitute 
of the power, even if he had the in- 
clination, to diſcloſe the circumſtance 
to which lord Stormont alluded; but, 
if he might venture to ſpeak hypothe- 
tically of the politics of the north, he 
could ſay that there had been ſtates, 
whoſe policy was ſo refined, that th 
thought it juſtifiable for the ſake of 
attaining thei ends to corrupt the 
magiſtrates of their enemies, and 
found means ſo to inſinuate them- 
ſelves as to employ the natives of 
thoſe countries as inſtruments to feel 
the pulſe of the public. In that caſe, 
the higher and more reſpectable were 
the characters they could deceive, 
the better was the end of their arti- 
fices fulfilled. With regard to Ruſ- 
ſia, he declared, he was as anxious as 
lord Stormont to obtain an alliance 
with that empire ; but what was 
moſt deſirable was not always to be 
attained even by courtſhip on fair and 

honourable 
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honourable terms, and therefore wiſe 
ſtates maſt reſort to the line of con- 
duct that was moſt likely to conduce 
to the attainment of their object. 
One of the earlieſt topics of re- 
venue that engaged the attention of 
parliament, excluſive of thoſe which 
have already been mentioned, was 
Mr. Fox's annual motion for the re- 
peal of the ſhop-tax. Whether it 
were irom a conviction of the inex- 
pediency of the tax, or from grati- 
tude for the extraordinary popularit 
he enjoyed, Mr. Pitt was at — 
induced to conſent to a meaſure fo 
earneftly and unremittingly demanded 
by the perſons immediately affected by 
thetax. Mr. Fox obſerved, that, if the 
law had been reſiſted and oppoſed 
upon the ground of mere clamour, 
he ſhould have thought the giving it 
up to be a dangerous exanple; but, 
convinccd as he was of the impolicy 
and partial operation of the tax, and 
prong that party ſpirit and po- 
litical prejudice had no ſhare in the 
condemnation to which it was uni- 
verfally expoſed, he muſt earneſtly 
and She for its repeal. Mr. 
Pitt remarked, that his opinion upon 
the ſubject had originally been, that 
the tax would fall not upon the re- 
tailer, but the public at large. He 
allowed however, that the uniform 
ſentiment of the ſhop-keepers was 
adverſe to the truth of his doctrine, 
and the continuance of that ſentiment 
for fo long a time was the ſtrongeſt 
inducement to him to believe, that 
the retailers had not been able to 
find a mode of indemnifying them- 
ſelves, and that mere theory ought 
to yield to practice and experience, 
He ſtill however maintained, that, as 
| far as argument went, he had heard 
nothing to induce him to change his 
original perſuaſion ; and accordingly 
in the progreſs of the bill of repeal 
he moved an amendment in the pre- 
amble, for the purpoſe of leaving 
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out the words by which the tu: 
ronounced * a partial and opc 

impoſition, militat ing againſt the ie 

principles of taxation,” | 

The propoſition for the repel 
the * 1 having ſucceeded, A 
Dempſter moved for a repeal d u 
tax upon the licences of hark 
pedlars, which had bcen cſtablity 
at the ſame time under the ide d 
a compenlation to the reſident (wp 
keepers, He was however ind 
to alter his propoſition upon fark: 

reflection into that of a bill to a 
plain and amend the hawker x 
pedlars* act, which, at the ſameti 
that it aboliſhed the licence dts 
ſhould perpetuate the proviica 
inſt {muggling, and ſome oh 
Glauſes of the — law. Int 
mean time Mr, Dempſter though 
proper, in the project of the 
which he ſubmitted to the houſ 
commons, to provide for the repeat 
certain clauſes which were inſilted! 
on by Mr. Rofe, ſecretary tothe tr: 
ſury. The firſt of theſe was a cle 
to prohibit any pedlar from con 
within two miles of a market ton 
and the other to empower the jukicr 
of peace in the quarter ſeſſions tofot 
bid their entrance into the county i 
which they preſided. The fit x 
carried againſt Mr. Demplter, 2 
36, noes 29, and the latter rejected 
by a majority of one. 

A bill was introduced in i 
courſe of the preſent ſeſſion, for 3 
purpoſes of extending the penis 
of felony, which, by an act of lt 
ſixth of the preſent king, had ber 
awarded againſt perſons who ſhows 
be convicted of breaking trees ande 
ſtroying plants and ſhrubs dung tK 
night, to thoſewhoſhouldbe guitſ® 
fimilarmiſdemeanours inthe daf 
This bill gave occaſion to {one® 

e of diſcuſſion. Mr. Sera, 

r. Burke and other members 0 ** 
houſe of commons expreſſed dee 

grebe 


75 


con to a wanton multiplication 

ne penal laws, and they conceived 

It the e of trees and 
2 


bs ought rather to have had re- 
ſe to thoſe precautions againſt 
ury which are 1n the power of all 
n as individuals. Sir Archibald 
acdonald on the other hand aſſert- 
„that there was a * to the 
ount of ſixty thouſand pounds un- 
otected bylaw in the vicinity of the 
tropolis ; and he ſaw no reaſon 
by a man ſhould be puniſhed with 
anſportation for ſtealing a horſe, 
bile, as the law ſtood, a property 
a much greater amount might be 
ſtroyed with A The actual 
zalty that could be levied was no 
ore than two pounds, and this 
erated rather as an inducement to 
bberv, and was conſidered merely 
paying for a licence to legalize a 
under that was altogether indeſi- 
te, The injury, that ſhould render 
man liable to the penalties of felony, 
ad been fixed, as the bill originally 
od, at the amount of five ſhillings; 
d,. an amendment being introduced 
d increaſe the ſpecific ſum to ten 
lings, the regulation was ſuffered 
paſs into a law, 

The bill of lord Stanhope for the 
gulation of county elections, which 
al been carried into a law in the 
eceding ſeſſion, had been found in 
e experiment to be productive of a 
paliderable degree of complaint, and 
motion was accordingly brought 
Irward for its repeal, It was how- 
er argued by Mr. Pitt and ſeveral 
ther members of the houſe of com- 
ons, that the principle of the act, 
at of keeping public regiſters of 
recholders in each county, was in a 
gh degree valuable, and that there- 
re, though many of the proviſions 
{ the law had been found highly 
Kxpegient, it was not deſirable en- 
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tirely to ſuperſede it. A propoſition 
was accordingly introduced toſuſpend 
the operation of the county election 
act, and it was agreed that this ſuſpen- 
ſion ſhould continuetill forty days after 
the commencement of the next ſeſſion 
of parliament, The conſideration of 
the ſubject was at the fame time re- 
ferred to a committee, and at their 
recommendation a bill was digeſted 
the object of which was to revive the 
former law upon the ſubject, com- 
monly called Mr. Powys's a&, with 
certain amendments. This bill upon 
the motion of earl Stanhope was re- 
jected in the houſe of lords. 

On the eighth of May Mr. Beau- 
foy iatroduced the motion, which he 
had two years before ſubmitted to 
the houſe of commons, for the repeal 
of the corporation and teſt acts. He 
obſerved, that the unalterable conſi- 
dence, which the diſſenters repoſed 
in the diſpoſition of the houſe to do 
= to the injured, and afford re- 

ief to the oppreſſed, had induced 
them to renew their application to 


parliament. They were perfectly 


convinced how difficult it was even 


for the belt and wiſeſt men to relin- 

uiſh, upon the evidence of a ſingle 
— the prejudice which mit- 
information had led them to adopt ; 
and they could not forget how {hs 
quently the legiſſature had granted 
the requeſts, which cauſeleſs alarms 


had at firſt induced them to refuſe. 


Mr. Fox ſupported the motion 
with great force and clearneſs of 
argument. He was perſuaded, that 
no human government had a right to 
enquire into private opinions, or to 
infer the future conduct of its citi- 
zens from the ſentiments they enter- 
tained. If a man ſhould publiſh bis 
political principles, and argue in 
direct oppoſition to our happy con- 
ſtitution, be ought not on that ac- 

court 


242 
count to be diſabled from filling any 


office civil or military, and it was not 
till he carried his deteſtable opinions 
into practice, that the law was juſti- 
fied in ſeeking a remedy and puniſh- 
ing his conduct. The Roman Catho- 
lics had been ſuppoſed by our an- 
ceſtors to entertain opinions dan- 
2 to the ſtate; they acknow- 

dged a foreign authority paramount 
to the legiſlature, and a title to the 
crown ſuperior to that conferred by 
the voice of the people. No opinions 
could certainly be more obnoxious 
than theſe; and yet Mr. Fox was 
fully perſuaded that government was 
not entitled to 5 pu. with them, 
till they expreſsly ated upon the 
dangerous doctrines. they were 
thougþt to entertain. He ſpoke 
of the inference that was drawn 
from the ſuppoſed alliance between 
the church and the ſtate, and declar- 
ed, that it was an irreverent and im- 
pious opinion to maintain, that the 
church mult depend for its exiſtence 
upon the ſupport of the political 
government, and not upon the evi- 
dence of its doctrines and the moral 
effects it produced. He concluded 
with obſerving, that he was a friend 
to an eſtabliſhed religion in every 
country, and that he wiſhed it might 
always be that which coincided with 
the ideas of the majority of the peo- 
— The motion was oppoſed by 
ord North and Mr. Pitt, and upon 
a diviſion the numbers appeared, 
ayes 102, noes 122. 

A bill was introduced into the 
houſe of lords by earl Stanhope 
for relieving the members of the 
church of England from varidus 
penalties and Aiſabilities under which 
they laboured, and for extending 
freedom in matters of religion to 
perſons of all denominations, papilts 

2 
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excepted, The laws it chick; 
tended to repeal were laws, im 
penalties upon perſons who d 
py the eſtabliſhed worſhip, a 
prohibiting men from ſpeaking 
writing in derogation of the doc 
of the book of Common Prayer, 
alſo repealed the laws, enjoining 
eating fiſh on certain days, auth 
riſing the impriſonment of peg 
excommunicated, prohibiting : 
exportation of women, and dcclny 
all perſons, who ſhould go to con 
without having previouſly mat 
certain declaration, which had p 
bably been made by no perſon wi 
— to be in the eye of thely 
popi recuſant convicts, which 

a ſpecies of outlawry. Lord $a 
hope alſo mentioned certain cam 
of which however he ſhould not i 
poſe the repeal, becauſe he concen 
them to be at preſent void of ti 
force of a law, By theſe can 
among other things it was declar, 
that a perſon, who ſhould bra 
againſt another a charge of impity 
ſhould not be allowed to be con 
plained againſt, as having acted out 
of malice or from any other mote 
than from the diſcharge of his co 
ſcience; and that noclergyman ſhout 
without licence from the bihop a 
tempt upon any pretence whatlor! 
to caſt out any devil or devils, Lo 
Stanhope deprecated the objectiat 
that theſe laws were obſolcte ad 
never carried into execution, 1 
undertook to produce above thitf 
caſes within the laſt tweaty-fx c 
ſome of them within ten, and lone 
withia one year, in which men le 
been perſecuted under theſe laws, and 
in ſome inſtances the tables, cha 
diſhes and beds of poor people 
been ſold by public auction to pf 
the penalties of not going to 47 


he bill of lord Stanhope was 
mitted to proceed to a ſecond 
ing, when it encountered a con- 
able oppoſition. Doctor Moore, 
biſhop of Canterbury, obſerved, 
the words of the hill were fo 
arded, as to cover every ſpecies 
religion, and to countenance an 

to diſgrace Chriſtianity itſelf. 
nreſtrained ſpeaking, publiſhing 
writing concerning religious opi- 
were permitted, there was ſcarce- 
miſchief to the churelror to civil 
ety that imagination could frame, 
ch might not be effected. The 
foundation of religion by law 
liſhed might be undermined and 
thrown, If a man were unfor- 
te enough to diſbelieve the ex- 
e of a God, was he to be at 
ity to diſſeminate ſo dangerous 
uncomfortable a doctrine? If 
atheiſt were to be allowed to de- 
| his atheiſm by argument, he 
no reaſon why the thief might 
be permitted to argue in behalf 
heft, the murderer in defence of 
nder, and the traitor of treaſon, 
tor Moore inſtanced the proſe- 


en of Woolſton, who had been 
cor ¶cted, under pretence of arguin 
ould the honour of Chriſtianity, + 


ing the miracles of Jeſus Chrift 
d ndicule, and had been fined 
ity-five pounds, impriſoned for 
tar, and obliged to find ſecurity 
his peaceable behaviour for the 
of his life. Doctor Moore con- 
ed with com laining, that the 
was — drawn, and re- 
ede great number of ſtatutes 
out ſo much as ſpecifying their 
es, | 


Doctor Warren, biſhop of Bangor, 


ba reed, that even at the revolution, 
N period in the higheſt degree fa- 
5 able to religious liberty, the law 


ding all perſons to attend public 
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worſhip was not conſidered as incon- 
ſiſtent with the right of private judg. 
ment. It had remained for theſe 
days of licentiouſneſs to call in queſ- 
tion the propriety and wiſdom of 
ſuch regulations. This mode of 
compulſion did not militate againſt 
any ſort of religious liberty, ſince it 
did not oblige diſſenters to deſert 
their own congregations ; and he, 
who could not communicate with 
either, might well be ſuppoſed to 
hold doctrines injurious to the wel- 
fare of the ſtate, and which _ 
not to be tolerated. Doctor War- 
ren obſerved, that lord Stanho 
was miltaken in imagining, that 
canons to which he alluded had not 
at this moment the force of a law. 
Doctor Halifax, biſhop of Saint 
Aſaph, enforced this aſſertion, and 
ſaid that the clergy were bound by 
theſe canons, though the laity were 
exempted. * He reminded the houſe 
of an inſtitution among the Locrians, 
which obliged every man that pro- 
poſed the repeal of an exifting law, 
to come into the aſſembly with a 
rope about his neck. 
Doctor Horſley, biſhop of Saint 
David's, acknowledged, that at this 
day there were laws exiſting, that 
did no credit to the ſpirit of the 
times in which they were made ; and 
that the conſideration that ſuch laws 
were not likely to be enforced, form- 
ed no reaſon why they ſhould be ſuf- 
fered to remain. e could not 
however but object to the preſent 
bill, which was calculated rudely to 
tear away the foundations of the 
church of England, and through her 
means to deſtroy the very being of 
the Engliſh conſtitution. He would 
not defend the penalty of twenty 
pounds per meat whe thoſe who 
did not regularly attend divine wor- 
ſkip ; but the act of queen Elizabeth, 
impoſing 


impoſing a fine of one ſhilling for 
every omiſſion, was a falutary law, 
and fuch as ought to be . 
The rights of private judgment in 
matters of religion were indeed un- 
alienable, but thoſe rights were not 
of unlimited extent. The magiſtrate 
for inſtance had a right to puniſh 
atheiſm as a crime againſt the welfare 
of ſociety, and by the ſame rule to 
puniſh a contempt for the revelation 
of God in the Chriſtian religion, 
There was always danger in Siifurd- 
ing ancient laws, for the exiſtence 
of which at a diſtant period no good 
reaſon could be given. Their wil- 
dom, thougli not obvious at the pe- 
riod of their repcal, was generally 
proved by the miſchief that enſued 
upon their annihilation. Lord Stor- 
mont ſpoke upon the ſame ſide of the 
queſtion, and paid ſome high com- 
pliments to the bench of biſhops, 
declaring that they had that day 
done themſelves infinite credit, and 
uſed arguments that would render 
their characters ſacred in the public 
opinion. The bill of lord Stanhope 
was rejected. 

The ſame nobleman, undiſcouraged 
by his miſcarriage, immediately pro- 
duced another bill to prevent vexati- 
ous procecdings upon the ſubject of 
tithes. In explaining the object of 
his propoſal he remarked, that tithes 
might upon the preſent ſyſtem be 
ſued for in the temporal courts, but 
that there was an act of king Henry 
the Eighth, which had beea made 
uſe of by ſome clergymen to gratify 
their avatice or their malignity, and 
which authoriſed another mode of 
proceeding, In the ſpiritual courts 
a man might be impriſoned for the 
amount of four-pence ; and fix qua- 
kers, who by their religious princi- 
ples were 6 Arps from the volun- 
tary payment of tithes, had lately 
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been perſecuted under this # 
the city of Coventry. Thea 
of what was due * them ti 
together was two ſhillings; bu, 
conſequence of the ſuit that hall 
inſtituted againſt them, they w 
become debtors to the amoux 
three hundred pounds, Another 
ker, a man of ſome property, wa 
that moment in priſon in the q 
mon jail at Worceſter, for the k 
of ſive ſhillings ; and, it ſomereny 
were not provided, muſt rermiat 
for life. Lord Stanhope tien 
propoſed, that no ſuit thould ha 
after be inſtituted in any ceclelat 
court for the recovery of tit 
Lord Kenyon oppoſed the bil, i 
ſaid, that, if perſons were ſo om 
as to refuſe the payment of I 
dues, he could not conſider ther 
22 as an oppreſſion. k 

ted, that the bill was very inpt 
perly drawn, that it would de 
the inferior clergy of the poſibit 


of recovering the ſmall tithes wh F 
were their chief ſupport, and t 
the remainder of the ſeſſion you 
be too ſhort to diſcuſs an H! 
taking of ſo great magnitude, bet 
bill was ſupported by the d gn 
Norfolk, but upon tue ſecond o 
ing was rejected by the houſe. ence 
Another bill, upon a ſubject = th, 
what analogous to thele, was wot then 
duced by Mr. Beaufoy, for tbe f neſs 
poſe of inſtituting a feſtival for che 
commemoration of the rc had 
The bill had originated in the 6 duri 
cumſtance of the preceding 9c was 
being the laſt in completing 208 cour{ 
tury from that glorious and on, 
portant event. The period halbe and 
celebrated in many parts of e er 
dom with great zeal and foleaud urde 
and a proſect had been fom hr E. 
the head of which were Mr. Tue. 
lpeciſi 


Mr. Sheridan, for the pup 


"v0, 


6 


d upon the 
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ing a column in memory of this 
rious æra, which was to be 
lains of Runna- 
le, the ſcene ob the barons of 
had exterted from king John the 
firmation of Magna Charta. Ano- 
ſociety had at the ſame time 
ed the idea of rendering the 
verſaty a perpetual religious feſ- 
, and they intended that the 
ing of the bill of rights, as. an 
ract of the privileges of the peo- 
ſhould form a part of the public 
mnity of the day. The bill was 
ported by Mr. Sheridan, but met 
b more oppoſition than might 
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have been expected, and its intro» 
ducer therefore thought proper to 
change the idea of ens it a ſepa · 
rate feſtival, into that of introducing 
a ſuitable religious ſervice on the 
Sunda — the anniverſary, 
The bill paſſed the houſe of com- 
mons, but was rejected upon the firſt 
reading in the houſe of lords upon 
the motion of lord Thurlow, and 
doctor Warreu biſhop of Bangor, 
who among other reaſons obſerved 
that the propoſed reading of the 
ſtatute called the bill of rights was 
upon many accounts highly impro- 
Per. N 


HE trial of Mr. Haſtings had 
been proſecuted without being 
gut to a concluſion through the 
e of the preceding ſeſſion. The 
lence upon two of the charges 
n the part of the proſecution 
then been concluded, and, the 
nels being now reſumed, a 
charge, reſpeRing the preſents 
had been received by Mr. Haſt- 
during his government of Ben- 
was opened by Mr. Burke. In 

courſe of his ſpeech upon this 
don, Mr. Burke alluded to the 
and execution of Nundcomar, 
alerted that Mr. Haſtings had 

urdered that man by the hands 

ir Elijah Impey.““ The tranſ- 

on reſpectiug Nundcomar made 

peine patt of the charges which 


%, 
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of Mr. Haſlings. Mr. Burke cenſured ly the Houſe of Commons. 
Budget. Extenſion of the Capital of the Eaft Iadia Company. 
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had been preferred by the houſe of 
commons, and the queſtion, ſo far 
as fir Elijah Impey was implicated 
in it, had been examined and reject- 
ed during the preceding ſeſſion by 
the houſe of commons. Mr. Haſt- 
ings therefore thought proper to 
preſent a petition to the houſe, in 
which he intreated them, either to 
cauſe the additional allegations that 
were urged againſt him to be brought 
forward and proſecuted in ſpecific 
articles, or to afford him ſuch other 
redreſs as they might judge ſuitable 
and proper. In the courſe of his 
petition he mentioned certain alle- 
tions,that had been brought = 
Fim in the preceding year, reſpect- 
ing a plot for aſſaſſinating the Great 
Mov), the putting to death the oy 
K 


> 


gers, and from a defendant be- 
an accuſer. It was new in the 
of our juriſprudence for a 
a accuſed to claim the protec- 
ff his proſecutor ; but the mode 
oceeding of that day was not 
mpled in the politics of Ben- 


e petitionbaf Mr. Haſtings was 
rted by Ar. Pitt, who con- 
1 indeed tuat the other allega- 
to which it alluded, and which 
occurred in the courſe of the 
ding ſeſſion, could not poſſibly 
bken into the conſideration of 
ouſe, But in the queſtion that 
ed to Nundcomar Mr. Haſtings 
urged his complaint, on the ve 

ſubſequent to that upon which 
obnoxious expreſſion had been 
red. It therefore became the 
&er and juſtice of that houſe to 
t him in this inſtance the re- 
he demanded. Mr. Fox, he 
had aſſerted in unqualified 
ds, that men employed by others 
panagers or agents never could 
eſricted in any point, but that, 
hey went beyond the powers 
mitted to them, they ought to 
miſſed; and that there was no 
conceivable in which a contrary 
cling might be right, let the 
re of the buſineſs or the progreſs 
dy made in it be what it would, 
et the inconvenience and diffi- 
y of chooſing new managers be 
ſo great, Mr. Pitt would ven- 
to maintain the contrary” opi- 
„There were many caſes ima- 
Ne, in which perſous might 
what exceed their powers, and 
render reſtriction or obſerva- 
upon their conduct peculiarly 
r, at the ſame time that it 
it be wholly improper entire- 
b aſcharge them, In the pre- 
iullance, the murder of Nund- 
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comar was no part of the crime 
of peculation, and every rule of evi- 
dence was againſt its being alledged. 
It had been charged in order to diſ- 
credit the character of the accuſed ; 
but it was a rule in the courts of 
law that no fa& could be given in 
evidence to diſcredit even a witneſs. 
If then the murder of Nundcomar 
was not admiſſible as evidence, it 
could only be urged as matter of 
aggravation ; but it was impoſſible 
to allow this. The common ſenſe 
of the houſe and of all mankind 
would not permit the crime of mur- 
der to be urged to aggravate a crime 
of peculation. Me. Fox had in- 
ſinuated that thoſe who ſhould vote 
in favour of the petition were to be 
regarded as enemies of the proſecu- 
tion, Upon this head Mr. Pitt 
would make no profeſſions, but would 
leave the ſincerity and faithfulneſs 
of his character to be vindicated 


by the conduct he ſhould * 
Colonel Phipps and Mr. * in- 
forced the arguments of Mr. Pitt. 


It was not, they ſaid, to be imagined, 
that a man, who was upon his trial 
for murder, could juſtly be accuſed 
in the courſe of that trial of felouics 
and other enormities. But, if this 
were inadmiſſible, what mult be ſaid 
to the flagrant abſurdity and ini- 
quity of loading a man, who was up- 
on his trial for miſdemeanours only, 
with the atrocious imputation of 
murder ? 

Mr. Fox repelled this argument. 
He put the cafe of a man indited for 
3 in which it afterwards ap- 

ared, that to accompliſh the mur- 
= he had broken into the houſe of 
the victim. Was it to be ſuppoſed 
that the counſel for the proſecution 
was to be ſtopped when alledging 
this fact, and to be told, you are not 
to mention a ſyllable of the houſe- 

K 2 breaking, 
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he who had ſupported it, 
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breaking, becauſe that of itſelf is a 
crime, Mr. Fox quoted the caſe of 
the captain of a ſhip, againſt whom 
murder was charged in having thrown 
his cargo of ſlaves overboard, in order 
to prove that he had by ſiniſter 
means endeavoured to defraud the 
underwriters of the amount of the 
inſurance, The preſent caſe Mr. 
Fox ſaid was exactly correſpondent 
to theſe. It was impoſſible to re- 
late the corrupt tranſactions of Mr. 


Haſtings without relating the crimes 


that had accompanied them, or to 
relate the crimes without mentioning 
the names of the perſons by whom 
they had been committed. In the 
impeachment of fir Elijah Im 
during the laſt ſeſſion, & mem 
who Pad brought the charge, and 
Fad ac- 
cuſed the chief juſtice of Bengal of 
a legal murder, and yet neither of 
them had been cenſured by the 
houſe : and why ? Becauſe neither of 
them had talked of a murder in the 
technical ſenſe of the word ; but as 
a miſdemeanour. Mr. Fox ſaid, that 
the complaint of Mr. Haſtings in the 
reſent inſtance did not apply to 
Mr. Burke only, but to every one of 
the managers. They all of them 
approved of the uſe Mr. Burke had 
made of the affair of Nundcomar. 
They intended to adduce evidence 
under this head, in order to ſhow 
that the attempts to diſcredit the 
teſtimony of Nuudcomar were un- 
worthy of regard ; and it was ſurely 
1mproper for the houſe of commons 
to go out of their way, and prejudice 
the intended evidence before it was 
roduced. If Mr. Fox were aſked 
his ri vate opinion upon the ſubject, 
he ſhould auſwer that he thought it 
a murder; and what he would fay in 
his private capacity, he would fay in 


that houſe or in Weluninſter-h 


Mr. Burke obſerved, that, Ig 
any occaſion he had thought | 
neceſſary to entreat the candyy 
the houſe, ſuch a thought wy 
pour the fartheſt from hi; nw 

ndulgence was only to be hel 
where there was error, and hey 
conſcious that he had comme 
none. The cenſure of the hou 
commons, great and awful 
might in other caſes be den 
could in this inſtance produc 
deep effect on his ming, 
ſtood acquitted to his own judyne 
and conſcience, and he could 
ſuffer himſelf to appeal from then 
any other irfbunal If, after ther 
83 that had been gira, 

ouſe ſhould chooſe to contitue h 
in his truſt as a manager, lie ws 

erſiſt in the diſcharge of it tot 
beſt of his ability; but if a! 
other hand they thought it rig 
cenſure and remove him, he wa 
receive it as & perfonal favour 


himſelf, ſince it would remote k rahar 


from an arduous undertaking, 4 'F - 
above his natural ſtrengt!,, aud 
nothing but his con{ctouluck d ay 
magnitude could have enabled} 4 
to faltain. . « 
ſtate 


The petition having been rect 
ed, a motion was made that ccc 
the ſhort-hand writers appointed | 


mar 


ned 


the houſe of commons {hould bet - ay 
amincd at the bar reſpetting "A 
words complained of in the Wy. 18 
tion. The queftion of acjo8 ns 
ment, was then moved, 41 * 
houſe having divided the e 
appeared, ayes 97, Roes 157 ted 
was urged by Mr, Fox a "ll... 
Sheridan, that, if members tog 4 T 
proper to pay any attention wy ate 
petition, they were bound u n 
mine all its allegations ; 9% SY 
amendment having bern mo C3 
Mr. Addington to confine the* pro 
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nation to the caſe of Nundcomar, 
was received upon a diviſion. The 
ders of oppoſition vehemently 
mplained of the intention to exa- 
ine the ſhort-hand writer as a fla- 
nt violation of the privileges of 


nſure the words of any member of 
at houſe, unleſs they were taken 
wn in writing at the time by ano- 
er member, 

At length a reſolution was moved 
the marquis of Graham, one of 
elords of the treaſury, that no di- 
tion or authority had been given 
the houſe of commons for the 
rpoſe of making any allegation 
anſt Mr. Haſtings reſpecting the 
ath of Nundcomar. Mr. Fox 
adily acquieſced in this motion, as 
contained no expreſſion that im- 
td that the allegation ought not 
have been made. It was there- 
e amended by the marquis of 
raham and Mr. Pitt; and it was 
poſed to add, that the words of 
7, Burke complained of in the 
tion ought not to have been 
ken, . Fox moved a farther 
endment, the object of which was 
ſtate, that the death of Nund- 
mar had been ſpecifically men- 


4 ned as an b. in the 
e £5 chat had formed the baſis 


the whole proceeding, and that 
declaration of Mr. Burke was 
ſidered by the managers of the 
dlecution as eſſential to the ſup- 
nt of the cauſe. Mr. Fox 
« that the charges originally ex- 
ted had contained the evidence 
ether with the accuſations, but. 
it had been thought proper to 
rate them and narrate the facts 
in The articles that had been 
ented at the bar of the houſe of 
He declared, that he thought 
proceedings of the laſt few days 


) 


cliament, it not being uſual to- 
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infinitely diſgraceful to the houſe, 
and dangerous to every future im- 
er The privileges of par- 
iament were eſſentially 8 
theſe tranſactions, and he ſhould 
think it his duty, if at any future 
period he was ſupported by a majo- 
rity of that houſe, to move that 
every thing that related to this buſi- 
neſs houls be expunged from the 
The amendment of Mr. 
ox was rejected; and, the reſolu- 
tion being carried, it was moved by 
Mr. Bouverie, that the thanks of the 
houſe ſhould be given to Mr. Burke 
and the reſt of the managers, for 
their exertions and aſſiduity in the 
proſecution, and that they ſhould be 
deſired to perſevere, The previous 
queſtion was moved upon this pro- 
poſition by fir Richard Arden. 

A farther tranſaction relative to 
the trial of Mr. Haſtings was the 
motion of Mr. Marſham on the ſix- 
teenth of June, for a proſecution 
againſt the printer of the newſpaper, 
entitled the World, for a 2 
the houſe of commons, in having 
ſtated, that * the trial was to be put 
off to another ſeſſion, unleſs the 
houſe of lords had ſpirit enough to 
put an end to ſo ſhameful a buſi- 
neſs.” 

Mr. Dundas entered into his an- 
nual detail of the revenues of India 


on the firſt of July. He ſpoke of 


them with conſiderable moderation, 


and allowed, that the ſituation of 
Bombay, the debt at home and cer- 
tain other particulars had been ſtated 
at too high a rate in the eſtimate of 
the preceding year. He however 
calculated the net revenue of our 
poſſeſſions in India, after every ar- 
ticle of expenditure in that country 
was deducted, at 1, 820, oool; and 
from thence inferred the moſt favour- 
able proſpect of our future ſituation 
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in that country. Mr. Francis ob- 
ſerved, that it was in vain to ſtate 
upon paper a great ſurplus of revenue 
in that country, which could not be 
ſhown either to have been applied to 
the diſcharge of the debt, 'or to the 
purpoſe of the inveſtment ; and he 
mentioned ſeveral particulars in 
which he conceived Mr. Dundas to 
have placed the ſubject in too favour- 
able a light. Major Scott remarked, 
that Mr. Francis had now, for the 
firſt time that an India budget had 
been opened, omitted to bs one 
word as to the ſtate. of the govern- 
ment of that country, or to repro- 
bate, as he had been accuſtomed to 
do, the ſyſtem under which it was 
adminiſtered. That ſyſtem he affirm- 
ed to be the ſame, 'which had been 
introduced by Mr. Haſtings, adopted 
by lord Cornwallis and ſanctioned 
by the king's miniſters. Thus the 
houſe of commons: appeared, as he 
obſerved, to be alternately engaged 
in condemning and reprobating the 
ſyſtem when they acted in one capa- 
city, and beſtowing upon it the 
Higheſt applauſe when they acted in 
another, 

On the firſt of July a petition 
was preſentcd to the houſe of com- 
mons on the part of the Eaſt-India 
company, deliring to be permitted 
20 increaſe their capital by the ſum 
of one million, the whole to be ſub- 
ſcribed by the preſent proprietors 
of Eaſt India ſtock. They apolo- 
gized for the late period at which 
the petition was preſented, by ob- 
ſerving, that they had waited for 
the arrival of certain ſhips, in order 
to be enabled to ſtate more preciſely 
the preſent ſituation of their tinances, 
and to demonſtrate to the houſe the 
propriety and juſtice of granting 
their demand, Mr. Dundas entered 
42to a calculation of their revenues, 


' 


from which he inferred that the! 
boured under a preſent deficiengy 
the amount of 2,930,0001. Ty 
charter would expire in the qu 
1791; but, upon giving proper s 
tice to parliament, they were « 
titled to an extenſion of three qc 
and he undertook to prove that 
the year 1794 they would be ally 
liquidate the whole of their pr 
embarraſſments. They owed 4 
deed, excluſively of the articles tl 
entered into his calculation, fix 
lions of debt in India; but, is 
whatever hands the territories fel 
the expiration of the charter, te 
could be no objection on the par 
the future proprietor to enter ni 
the encumbrance of this debt i 
the poſſeſſion of a territory, vi 
net revenue was 1,500,ccol. j 
annum. Mr. Dundas trusted! 
man would infer from what he: 
ſaid, that there was any probs 
lity the company's charter vl 
not be renewed, It might be & 
pended upon, that their intercla tg 
the intereſts of the public ver 
ſame, and that they muſt riſe cr 
exilt or periſh together. Sul 
the expreſlions that we find pit i 
his mouth in the materials f. 
which our narrative is drawn; 
on a future day he excepted to 
repreſentation of his language, 4 
ſaid that he had meant to ſpeak 
of their commerce, The qt 
of the renewal of their chat 
territorial company he had Kt! 
touched, aud he deſired to be 
ſtood as neither pledging bine 
the exccutive governmeutyeiti! 
the charter of the company u 
that it would not be renewe%- 
The bill that was brouglit uf 
the petition experienced a c 
degree of oppoſition either f. 


} 5 hou 
! 


houſe of commons or the 
(Wl 


g. In the ſtage of the buſineſs 
mediately ſubſequent to the ſe- 
d reading in the latter, lord 
urlow however expreſſed himſelf 
pn the ſubject with great appa- 
e candour and impartiality, He 
zented that meaſures of ſo t 
gnitude ſhould be introduced at 
ate a period of -the year, per- 
xded as he was that it was not 
dre a matter of inconvenience to 
lividual members of parliament 
en they were thus introduced than 
minilters themſelves, who, he was 
isſied, could not ſo well under- 
nd their bearings, or attend to 
m in the manner or with the 
gree of caution which their im- 
rtance required. As far as he 
s acquainted with the project un- 
conſideration, taking it merely 
a problematical and ſpeculative 
int of view, he was inclined to 
ink well of it; but there were 
main articles in the detail of ac- 
unts that had been laid upon their 
ble, reſpecting which he enter- 
ned doubts and ſuſpicion. The 
ule he conceived was juſtifiable in 
fering the meaſure to be put in 
actice, but they could not take 
jon themſelves to be reſponſible 
the event. The language which 
ey held out to the ſubſcribers 
gut be thus explained: «© We 
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ave called for the accounts of the 
company, and done all in our power 
to aſcertain whether there were dan- 
ger in the ſpeculation. 'The grounds 
upon which we proceeded are before 
you : you mult underſtand every ar- 
ticle of the accounts much better 
than we do; judge for yourſelves, 
and act as you think proper.” Lord 
Thurlow ſtrongly excgpted to a 
clauſe in the ball, authoriſing guar- 
dians to veſt the property of minors 
in the additional ſtock ; and he al- 
luded to a clauſe of a ſimilar nature, 
which had eſcaped in the bill of the 


preſent ſeſſion, for raiſing the ſum of 


a million for the uſe of government 
by the mode of life annuity, He 
ſaid, that it was an invariable maxim 
in the courts of law, that no ſuch 
diſcretion ſhould be permitted in 
guardians. An adult, if he pur- 
chaſed ſtock of any ſort, could ſell 
out when he conceived the adven- 
ture to have become dangerous; 
but the property of an infant was 
irremoveable. Lord Thurlow had a 
ſtill ſtronger objection to the mode 
of annuity, which was the infallible 
ſource of ſelfiſhneſs and indolence, 
and diſcouraged trade, adventure, 
population and marriage. The 
clauſe — to minors was at the 


inſtigation of lord Thurlow taken 
out of the hill. 
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HAP. IX. 


Diſcuſios of the Slave Trade. Queſtion deferred. Mr. Addington Specs 
Z = en Tobacco. 
Demand of Corn from the French refuſed. Prorogation, 


Budget, Loan. 


Axes. 


H E ſubject of the ſlave trade, 
which had been ſuggeſted to 
the conſideration of parliament in 
the preceding ſeſſion, was not regu- 
larly reſumed till the twelfth of May. 
In the interval various petitions had 
been preſented in the laſt and pre- 
ſent ſeſſion from perſons principally 
intereſted, the object of which was 
to demand that ſo fatal a meaſure as 
they conceived to be that of the 
abolition of the African trade might 
not be adopted. The places in 
which the petitions had originated, 
were London, Liverpool, Briſtol, 
Lancaſter and Glaſgow. In the 
mean time the report of the com- 
mittee of privy council, of which 
Mr. Pitt had given notice in the pre- 
ceding ſeſſion, was laid upon the ta- 
ble of the houſe of commons on the 
twenty-fifth of April, and the regu- 
lar diſcuſſion of the buſineſs was at 
length opened by Mr, Wilberforce 
in a fpeech, which has been highly 
commended for the ener of its 
ſtructure and the perſuaſiveneſs of 
its eloquence. | 
He began with obſerving, that he 
did not mean to appeal to the paſ- 
ſions of the houſe, but to their cool 
and impartial reaſon, He did not 
mean to accuſe any one, but to take 
ſhame to himſelt, in common indeed 
with the whole parliament of Great 


Britain, for having ſuftercd ſo odious 
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Motion on the Finauz 


a trade to be carried on under thn 
authority, He deprecated em 
kind of reflection againit the war 
deſcription of perſons who were nd 
immediately involved in this wretcld 
tranſaction. It was neceſſary { 
him to ſtate in the outſet, that he# 
not conceive the witneſſes who vs 
examined, and particularly interei 
witneſſes, to be judges of the arp 
ment. In the matters of fact ti 
were related by them he admit 
their competency, but confidents 
ſertions, not of facts, but of ſupp 
conſequences of facts, went for 
thing in his eſtimation, Mr. Vz 
berforce divided his ſubject 
three parts, the nature of the tra 
as it affected Africa itſelf, the 9 
pearance it aſſumed in the tra 
portation of the ſlaves, and the c 
ſiderations that were ſuggeltes X 
their actual ſtate in the Welt Lud 
With reſpect to the firſt it was for 
by experience to be juſt ſuch, 
every man who uſed his reaſon ws 
infallibly have concluded it to * 
What muſt be the natural cor 
quence of a ſlave trade with Afr 
with a country valt in its extent, 
utterly barbarous, but civilized “- 
very ſmall degree? Was it not pits 
that ſhe muſt ſuffer from it; thats 
ſavage manners muſt be rendered! 
more ferocious, and that a ſlave t 


carried on round her coaſts 
eve 


$ licar 


nd violence and deſolation to her 
- centre? Such were preciſely 
circumſtances proved by the 
ence before the privy council, 
icularly by thoſe who had been 
{ converſant with the ſubject, 
. Wadſtrom, captain Hill and 
or Sparrman. From them it 
xeared, that the kings of Africa 
re never induced to engage in war 
public r by national 
ry, and leaſt of all by the love of 
ir 9 They had converſed 
th theſe princes, and had learned 
m their own mouths, that to pro- 
e flaves was the object of their 
tilities. Indeed there was ſcarcely 
ingle perſon examined before the 
y council, who did not prove that 
fave trade was the ſource of the 
gedies continually acted on 
t extenſive continent. Some h 
eavoured to palliate this circum- 
nec; but there was not one that 
| not more or leſs admit it to be 
ie, By one it was called the con- 
rent cauſe, by the majority it was 
knowledged to be the principal 
tive of the African wars. 
Mr. Wilberforce proceeded to de- 
ride the mode in which the ſlaves 
re tranſported from Africa to the 
ſeſt Indies, This he confeſſed was 
e moſt wretched part of the whole 
dect. So much miſery condenſed 
o httle room was more than the 
man imagination had ever before 
neeived, He would not accuſe 
e Liverpool traders ; he verily be- 
ed, that, if the wretchedneſs of 
ly one of the many hundred ne- 
ves ſtowed in each ſhip could he 
ought befare the view and remain 
the ſight of the African mer- 
aut, there was not one among 
em whoſe heart would be ſtrong 
ouzh to bear it. He called upon 
$ licarers to imagine fix or ſeven 
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hundred of theſe victims chained two 
and two, ſurrounded with every ob- 
je& that was nauſeous and diſguſt- 
ing, diſeaſed and ſtruggling with 
all the varieties of wretchedneſs. 
How could they bear to think of 
ſuch a ſcene as this? Meanwhile he 
would beg leave to quote the evi- 
dence of Mr. Norris, delivered in a 
manner that fully demonſtrated that 
intereſt could draw a film over the 
eyes ſo thick, that total blindneſs 
could do ro more. © Their apart- 
ments,” ſaid this evidence, “are 
fitted up as much for their advant 

as circumſtances will admit. They 
have ſeveral meals a day, ſome of 
their own country proviſions, with 
the beſt ſauces of African cookery, 
and by way of variety another meal 
of pulſe, &c. according to European 
taſte. After breakfaſt the — 
water to waſh themſelves, while their 
apartments are perfumed with frank- 
incenſe and lime-juice., Before din- 
ner they are amaſed after the man- 
ner of their country ; the ſong and 
the dance are promoted, and games 
of chance are furniſhed, The men 
play and ing while the women and 
21 make fanciful ornaments with 
beads, with which they are plenti- 
fully ſupplied,” Such was the ſort 
of ſtrain in which the Liverpool de- 
legates gave their evidence before 
the privy council. What would the 
houſe think, when by the concurring 
teſtimony of other witneſſes the true 
hiſtory was laid open? The ſlaves, 
who were ſometimes deſcribed as 
rejoicing in their captivity, were ſo 
wrung with miſery at leaving their 
country, that it was the conſtant 
practice to ſet ſail in the night, leſt 
they ſhould be ſenſible of their de · 
parture, Their accommodations it 
ſeemed were convenient. The right 
ancle of one indeed was connected 


with 
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with the left ancle of another by a 
ſmall iron fetter, and, if they were 
turbulent, by another on the wriſts. 
The pulſe which Mr. Norris men- 
tioned were horſe beans, and the le- 
iſlature of Jamaica had ſtated the 
tineſs both of water and provi- 
fion as a ſubject that called for the 
interference of parliament. Mr. 
Norris talked of frankincenſe "and 
lime-juice, while the ſurgeons de- 
ſcribed the ſlaves as ſo cloſely ſtowed 
that there was not room to trea 
among them, and while it was 
— in evidence by ſir George 
onge, that, even in a ſhip that 
wanted two hundred of her comple- 
ment, the ſtench was intolerable. 
The ſong and the dance, ſaid Mr. 
Norris, are promoted. It would 
have been more fair perhaps, if he 
had explained the word promoted. 
The truth was that for the ſake of 
exerciſe theſe miſerable wretches, 
loaded with chains and oppreſſed 
with diſcaſe, were forced to dance 
by the terror of the laſh, and ſome- 
times by the actual uſe of it.“ 1,” 
faid one of the evidences, “ was 
employed to dance the men, while 
another perſon danced the women.” 
Such was the meaning of the word 
romoted ; and it might alſo be ob- 
Frved with reſpect to food, that in- 
ſtruments was ſometimes carried out 
in order to force them to eat, which 
was the fame fort of proof how 
much they enjoyed themſelves in 
this inſtance alſo. With reſpe& to 
their ſinging, it conſiſted of ſongs 
of lamentation on- their departure, 
which while they ſung they were 
always in tears, ſo that one of the 
captains, more humane probably 
thin the reſt, threatened a woman 
with a flogging, becauſe the monrn- 
fulneſs of her ſong was too pain- 
ful for his feelings. That he might 
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not truſt however too much t N 
ſort of deſcription, Mr, Mis 
force called the attention 6 
houſe to one ſpecies of ci 
which was infallible. Death wa 
witneſs that could not deccire tha 
and the proportion of deaths wal 
not only confirm, but, if poll 
even aggravate our ſuſpicion of th 
miſery of the tranſit. It wok 
found upon an average of all 
ſhips upon which evidence had be 
given, that, excluſively of ſuch x 
periſhed before they ſailed, not l 
than twelve and a half per om. 
died in the paſſage. Belide thek 
the Jamaica report ſtated that for 
and a half per cent. expired u 
ſhore before the day of fale, wad 
was only a week or two from te 
time of their landing; one thi 
more died in the ſeaſoning, and tis 
in a climate exactly fimilar to ther 
own, and where, as ſome of the mts 
neſſes pretended, they were health 
and happy. The diſeaſes hover 
that they contracted on ſhip-boart 
the aſtringents and waſhes that vat 
employed to hide their won 
and make them up for ſale, wer 
rincipal cauſe of this mortality: 

he negroes, it ſhould be renet 
bered, were not purchaſcd at fn 
except in perfect health, and © 
ſum of the different caſualties tak 
together produced a mortality 0 
above fifty per cent. 

Mr. Wilberforce added, that, ! 
ſoon as he had advanced thus f 
in his inveſtigation, he felt the wick 
edneſs of the ſlave trade to be © 
enormous, ſo dreadful and fo nt 
mediable, that he could ſtop 4? 
alternative ſhort of its abolit® 
A trade founded in iniquity, * 
carried on with ſuch circumſtane 
of horror, muſt be aboliſhcd, |" 


policy be what it might, and * | 
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this time determined, whatever 
© the conſequences, that he would 
r reſt till he had effected that 
lition, His mind had indeed 
n haraſſed with the objections of 
Weſt Indian planters, who had 
ted that the ruin of their pro- 
y mult be the conſequence of 
regulation. He could not how- 
help diſtruſting their arguments. 
could not believe that the Al- 
hty Being, who forbad the prac- 
of rapine and bloodſhed, had 
de rapine and bloodſhed neceſſa 
any part of his univerſe, He felt 
onfidence in this perſuaſion, and 
k the reſolution to act upon it. 
ght indeed ſoon broke in upon 
the ſuſpicion of his mind was 
ry day confirmed by increaſing 
ormation, and the evidence he 
d now to offer upon this point 
s deciſive and complete. The 
_ upon which he founded the 
ceſſity of the abolition was not 
cy, but juſtice; but, though 
lice were the principle of the 
eaſure, yet he truſted he ſhould 
ſtintly prove it to be reconcile- 
le with our trueſt political in- 


reſt, 
In the firſt place he aſſerted that 
e number of negroes in the Weſt 
Ges might be kept up without the 
troduction of recruits from Africa; 
d to prove this he enumerated the 
nous ſources of the preſent mor- 
ity, The firſt was the diſpropor- 
on of the ſexes, an evil, which, 
ven the ſlave trade was aboliſhed, 
ut in the courſe of nature cure it- 
if, The ſecond was the diſorders 
"trafted in the tranſportation, and 
le conſequences of the waſhes and 
ereurial ointments by which they 
tre made up for ſale. A third 
$ exceſſive labour joined with im- 
oper food; and a fourth the ex- 


treme diſſoluteneſs of their manners, 


Theſe would both of them be coun- 


teracted by the impoſſibility of pro- 
curing farther ſupplies. It was the 
intereſt, they were told, of the maſ- 
ters to treat their ſlaves with kindneſs 
and humanity ; but it was immediate 
and preſent, not future and diſtant 
intereſt that was the great ſpring of 
action in the affairs of mankind. 
Why did we make laws to puniſh 
men? It was their intereſt to be 
upright and virtuous. But there 
was a preſent impulſe continually 
breaking in upon their better judg- 
ment, an impulſe, which was known 
to be contrary to their permanent 
advantage, It was ridiculous to 
ſay that men would be bound by 
their intereſt, when preſent gain or 
ardent paſſion urged them. It might 
as well be aſſerted, that a ftone 
could not be thrown into the air, 
or a body move from place to place, 
becauſe the principle of gravitation 
bound them to the ſurface of the 
earth. If a planter in the Weſt 
Indies found himſelf reduced in his 
profits, he did not uſually diſpoſe of 
any part of his ſlaves, and his own 
tifications were never given up. 

o long as there was a polfibility of 

any retrenchment in the allowance of 
his negroes. Mr. Wilberforce en- 
tered into a calculation in order to 
prove that in many of the iſlands, 
and particularly in 3 there was 
an increaſe of population among the 
ſlaves actually begun, and he de- 
duced from the whole that the births 
in that iſland at this moment ex- 
ceeded the deaths by one thouſand or 
eleven hundred per annum.” Allow- 
ing however the number of negroes 
to decreaſe, there were other obvious 
ſources that would inſure the wel- 
fare 07 the Weſt Indian iſlands ; the 
waſte of labour which at preſent 
pre- 
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prevailed ; the introduction of the 
plough and other machinery; the 
diviſion of work, which in free and 
civilized countries was the grand 
fource of wealth ; and the reduc- 
tion of the number of domeſtic ſer- 
vants, of whom not leſs than from 
twenty to forty were kept in ordi- 
nary families. But, granting that 
all theſe ſuppoſitions wereunfounded, 
that every one of theſe ſuccedanea 
ſhould fall ; the planters would {till 
be fecured and out of all queſtion 
indemnify themſelves, as was the caſe 
in every tranſaction of commerce, 
by the increaſed price of their pro- 
duce in the Engliſh market. The 
Welt Indians therefore, who con- 
tended againſt the abolition, were 
— 2 in every part of the ar- 
gument. Did they ſay that freſh 
importation was neceſſary? He had 
ſhown that the number of ſlaves 
might be kept up by procreation. 
Was this denied? He aſſerted that 
the plough, horſes, machinery, do- 
meſtic ſlaves and all the — — wel 
table improvements would ſupply the 
— a Was it verliſted bo that 
the deficiency could be no way ſup- 
plied, and that the quantity of pro» 
duce would diminiſh? He then re- 
verted to the unanſwerable argu- 
ment, that the increaſe of price 
would make up their loſs, and ſe- 
cure them againſt every poſſible miſ- 
carriage. 

Mr. Wilberforce proceeded to an- 
ſwer incidental objections. In the 
firſt place he aſſerted, that the Afri- 
can trade, inſtead of being the nur- 
ſery of our ſailors, had been found 
to be their grave, A compariſon 
had with great induſtry been formed 
between the muſter-rolls of the ſlave 
ſhips and: thoſe of the other branches 
of our commerce ; and it had been 


found, that more ſailors had died in 
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one year in the ſlave trade, ths 
two years in all our other trads 

together. Three thouſand orely 
dred and ſeventy ſeamen had a 
from Liverpool in 1787, ad 
theſe only. fourteen hundred & 
twenty-eight had returned, lk. 
mation upon the ſubject had kw 
been received from the governed 
Barbadoes, who ſtated in the ot 
of his narrative, that the © Ah 
traders at home were obliged toſa 
out their ſhips very ſtrongly mand, 
as well from the unhealthiac d 
the climate, as the neceſſity of gu 
ing the ſlaves ; and, as they ſoon f 


the burthen of the conſequat oi 
pence, the maſters quarreled u 
diately upon their arrival in ti Dn 
iſlands with their ſeamen upon te - " 
moſt frivolous pretences, and ii 12 
them on ſhore, while many of tv. 0 
valuable ſubjects, ſometimes fron t f 
ſickneſs, and ſometimes from . 14 
neceſſity of entering into fore = 
employment for ſubſiſtence, u 1 th, 
totally loſt to their country.” A * 
farther objection that had hen "_e" 
urged was, that if we abandon 8 . p 
the ſlave trade, it would only bt = 
taken up by the French; we ſhown n 
become the ſufferers, and the el En 
would remain in its utmoſt exteit nn 


This was indeed a very weak a 
ſophiſtical argument; and, f. 1 
would defend the ſlave trade, migit 


equally be urged in favour of . 3 
bery, murder and every ſpec'ss ant 
wickedneſs, which, if we did "0B. . 

practice, others would probably con- . d . 
mit, The objection however he be. 1 
lieved had no foundation in fad. . * 
Mr. Necker, the preſent minilet d bee 
France, was a man of ability and * * 8 
ligion, and in his work upon the e 
miniſtration of the finances had ache tung: 
ally recorded his abhorrence of the ak 


ſlave trade ; and the king of -_ 
avllg 
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Wing lately been requeſted to dil- 
ve à ſociety formed for the ex- 
{s purpoſe of the abolition, had 
ſwered that he could not comply 
th what was deſired, and that he 
the contrary rejoiced in the exiſt- 
ce of ſuch a ſociety. 

Mr, Wilberforce proceeded in his 
-uments to ſhew, that no meaſure 
uld in the preſent caſe be effec- 
al, ſhort of the entire abolition. 
he Jamaica report had recom- 
ended that no perſon ſhould be 


hy 


c- 
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WP 4napped, or permitted to be made 
"cs contrary to the cuſtoms of 
pl frica. Might they not be reduced 
bis ſtate unjuſtly, and yet by no 
+ cans contrary to the cuſtoms of 
ei? Beſide how could we diſtin- 
1" between the flaves juſtly and 
ally reduced to that condition? 
aa we diſcover them by their 
fiognomy? If we could, was 


t believed, that the Britiſh captains 


* ould by any i rm in this 
entry be prevailed upon to refuſe 
iP thoſe, that had not been fairly, 


oneltly and uprightly enſlaved ? 
hoſe who were oNerel to us for 
vc, were brought, ſome of them, 
tree os four thouſand miles, and 
ichanged like cattle from one hand 
another, till they reached the 
oalt, What compenſation then 
ould be made to the rejected ſlaves 
bor their ſufferings? The argument 
as equally valid as to their tranſ- 
ortation, The profit of the mer- 
nant depended upon the number 
mat could be crowded together, 
d the ſhortneſs of the allowance. 
As to their ultimate ſituation it 


01d alſo remain, Slavery was the 
wurce of all forts of degradation, 
aud the condition of ſlavery could 
dat eren be meliorated, without put- 
tüg an end to the hope of farther 
In fine Mr. Wil- 


renfyreements, 
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berforce called upon his hearers to 


make all the amends in their power 
for the miſchief they had done to 
the continent of Afnca. He called 
upon them to recolle& what Euro 
had been three centuries ago. . 
the reign of king Henry the Seventii 
the inhabitants of Briſtol had actu- 
ally ſold their children as an arti- 
cle of merchandiſe. The people of 
Ireland had done the ſame. Let 
then the ſame opportunity of civiſi- 
zation be extended to Africa, which 
had done ſo much for our own 
iſlands. It might hitherto have been 
alledged in our excuſe, that we were 
not acquainted with the enormity of 
the wickedneſs we ſuffered; but we 
could no longer plead ignorance ; it 
was directly brought before our 
eyes, and that houſe mult decide, 
and muſt juſtify to the world and 
their conſciences the facts and prin- 
ciples upon which their deciſion was 
formed, 
Mr. Wilberforce moved twelve 
ropoſitions, upon which however 
he obſerved that he did not mean 
to urge them to an immediate vote. 
They ſtated the number of ſlaves an- 
nually carried from Africa, imported 
into the Britiſh Weſt Indies, and en- 
tered in the cuſtom houſe accounts 
the number in the firſt of theſe articles 
amounting to thirty-eight thouſand. 
They entered into the probable de- 
merits of the perſons ſold to ſlavery, 
the conſequences produced upon the 
inhabitants of Africa, and the valua- 
ble and important commerce to that 
country which might be ſubſtituted 
in the room of the fave trade. Th 
ſtated the injury ſuſtained by the 
Britiſh ſeamen, and the fatal cir- 
cumſtances that attended the tranſ- 
portation to the ſlaves. They de- 
tailed the cauſes of the mortality 


of the negroes, and enumerated the 
different 
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different items of calculation reſpect- 
ing the increaſe of population in 
Jamaica and Barbadoes ; and they 
concluded with declaring, that it 
appeared that no conſiderable or 
permanent inconvenience would re- 
ſult from diſcontinuing the farther 
importation. 
he propoſitions of Mr. Wilher- 
force were oppoſed by Mr. Saw- 
bridge and Mr. Newnham on the 
rt of the city of London, the 
tter of whom ſtated it as his per- 
ſuafion, that, if the meaſure were 
carried into execution, it would ren- 
der the metropolis one ſcene of bank- 
Tuptcy and ruin. Mr. Dempſter ob- 
ſerved, that the firſt propoſition he 
had expected Mr, Wilberforce to 
ſuggeſt was an engagement to make 
ood out of the public purſe, all the 
boſſes which individuals would ſuſtain 
from the abolition of the ſlave trade. 
He was willing to be generous, but 
he did not like to be generous at 
the expence of other men's property. 
Lord Penrhyn aſſerted, that there 
were mortgages in the Weſt India 
lands to the amount of ſeventy mil- 
lions ſterling, and that therefore the 


firſt conſequence of Mr. Wilberforce's 


project was to engage the country in 
equity and juſtice to the repayment 
of this ſum. He added, that the Afri- 
can merchants were to his knowledge 
willing to ſubmit to any regulation 
of the trade ſhort of its abolition. 
The propoſitions were farther op- 
poſed by lord Maitland, Mr. Mar- 
ſham, Mr. Huſſey, Mr. Rolle, Mr. 
Drake, and Mr. alderman Watſon. 
Mr. Burke, at the ſame time that 
he complimented in the higheſt terms 
the merits and eloquence of Mr. 
Wilberforce, expreſſed his ſorrow, 
that the queſtion could not be 
brought to a concluſion at once, 
without voting the propoſitions they 


had heard. He recommended i y 
parliament, to look beyond the , 
ſent moment, and aſl themſcis 
whether they had fortified thy 
minds ſufficiently to bear the cat 
quences of the meaſure they wx 
about to adopt. When they i 
abandoned the flave trade, t 
Spaniards or ſome other ford 
power might poſſibly take it up, al 
clandeilinely ſupply our Welt lad 
iſlands, Had they virtue enought 
that caſe to abſtain from the an 
natural to competitors in tub 
ſteadily to purſue their purpoſe, al 
firmly adhere to their determinatin! 
If they ſhould repent of their ina 5 
and he had ſeen miſerable init A: © 


of ſuch repentance, all hope ui _ 
ture reformation would be lot; tix © 
would go back to the trade they tut os 


abandoned with redoubled attac. = 
ment, and adhere to it with ti 45 
moſt ſhameleſs ardour. Mr. Buri adop 


remarked upon the aſſertion cf 
Wilberiorce, that the Welt Ina dy 
planters would receive a compets wh 
tion adequate to the lols they * 0 
curred by the abolition of the far * 
trade. He believed they would; bit why 


he could not conceive that that c 


9 4 
penſation could be immediate. Ve T% 
were called upon to do an at Cy 
virtuous energy and heroiſm, anc , Im 
this ſituation it was right we ſho XY 
underſtand exactly what it was tit wy 
was required of us; and that vera debt! 
ſubmit to a temporary diſadvant4 n: 
for the ſake of juſtice, hung 
truth and ultimate happinels. Wh 
Mr. Pitt upon this occaſion, fortle 1d * 
firſt time, explicitly delivered W ho 
ſentiments upon the ſubject, and yg 
ticularly thauked Mr. Wilbxrior > of 
for having choſen the only way U ances 
which it could be demonſtrated, tat ads 
they were warranted, in every g om be 
of fact and of reaſon, in adopt Ith ti 
the a 
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meaſure that was now recom- 
ed to them. He was ſatisfied, 
no argument, compatible with 
idea of juſtice could be aſſigned 
the continuation of the ſlave 
e; and, at the ſame time that 
as willing to liſten with candour 
impartiality to every thing that 
d — he — 44 — the 
ciples from which his opinion 
deduced were totally unalterable. 
hadexamined the ſubject with the 
iety that became him, and inveſti- 
ed the different parts of it with 
poſſible minuteneſs; and he aver- 
that it was ſophiſtry, obſcurity 
ideas and vagueneſs of reaſoning, 
t alone could have hitherto pre- 
tedall mankind, thoſe immediately 
ereſted in the queſtion excepted, 
m agreeing in their opinion upon 

ſubject. He differed from Mr. 
uke with reſpect to the propriety 
adopting theſe . 
us. Let them be once entered 
jon the journals of the houſe, and 
was almoſt impoſſible for them to 
in producing every beneficial 
niequence that cuuld be deſired. 
ke mode in which the ſlave trade 
ud ultimately be aboliſhed was 
now under diſcuſſion; but, what- 
er it were, Mr. Pitt truſted that 
e project now recommended to 
em would not prove the m.ans of 
ating _— powers to ſupply our 
nds by a clandeſtine trade. When 
debt was diſcovered to be founded 
pon the immutable principles of 
lice, it was impoſſible but the 
buntry had means to cauſe it to be 
ud. Should ſuch an illicit pro- 
«ding be attempted, the only lan- 
wage which it became us to adopt 
5, that Great Dritain had re- 
Purces to enable her to protect her 
ande, and to prevent that traffic 
om being clandeſtinely carried on 
uu tnem, which ſhe had thought 
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fit, from a regard to her character 
and her honour, to abandon. It was 
highly becoming in Great Britain to 
take the lead of all other countries 
in a buſineſs of ſo great magui- 
tude; and he could not but have con- 
fidence, that foreign nations would 
be inclined te ſhare the honour, and 
contented to follow us as their pat- 
terns in ſo excellent a work. we 
were inclined to ſet about it in earneſt, 
other countries might be invited to 
concur with us, either by a negocia- 
tion immediately to be commenced, 
or by the effect that the putting the 
propoſitions upontheir journals would 
probably produce. Mr. Pitt added, 
that he telt it his duty to declare, 
that he could not in any fort ac- 
quieſce in the idea that the legiſla- 
ture ſhould make a compenſation 
for the loſſes which might be ſuſ- 
tained by the people of Liverpool, 
or of any other part of the kingdom, 
in the execution of the preſent 
undertaking. 

Mr. Fox obſerved, that he did not 
like, where he agreed as to the ſub- 
ſtance of the meaſure that was pro- 

wed, to differ with reſpe& to the 
= of it. He however conceived, 
thatallthepropoſitions of Mr. Wilber- 
force were not neceſſary to be voted 
previoully to the ultimate deciſion, 
though ſome of them undoubtedly 
were. He conſidered them as of 
two claſſes; the one alledging the 
grounds upon which it was proper 
to procced to the abolition, ſuch as 
that it was diſgraceful and inhuman, 
that it produced the worſt conſe- 
quences to the natives of Africa, and 
was attended with loſs of lives to 
our ſeamen; the other merely anſwer- 
ing objectious that might be itarted, 
and being ſuch as might pollibly be 
atteuded with difference of opinion. 
He was however glad that the pro- 
poſitions were likely to be entered 


upon 
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_ the journals, ſince in that caſe, 
if from any misfortune the buſineſs 
ſhould be deferred, it could ſcarcely 
fail, ſooner or later, to be crowned 
with ſucceſs. Mr. Fox highly ap- 
proved of what Mr. Pitt Fad ſaid 
reſpecting the language it became 
us to hold to foreign powers, though 
he could not admit the aſſertion of 
ſir William Voung that a clandeſtine 
trade in ſlaves was worſe than a legal 
one. He thought that ſuch a trade, 
if it exiſted at all, ſhould be onl 
clandeſtine. A trade in human fleſh 
was ſo ſcandalous, that it was to the 
laſt degree infamous to ſuffer it to be 
openly carried on by the authority 
of the government of any country. 
With regard to a regulation of the 
ſlave trade, his deteſtation of its 
exiſtence, muſt naturally lead him'to 
remark, that he knew of no ſuch 
thing as a regulation of robbery and 
reſtriction of murder. There was 
no medium; the legiſlature muſt 
either aboliſh the trade, or plead 
ilty to all the iniquity with which 
it was attended. Mr. Fox added, 
that, if there were any great and 
enlightened nation now exiſting in 
Europe, it was France, who was as 
likely as any country upon the face 
of the globe to catch a ſpark from 
the light of our fire, and to act upon 
the preſent ſubject with warmth and 
enthuſiaſm. Frakes had often been 
1mproperly ſtimulated by her ambi- 
tion ; and he had no doubt but that, 
in the preſent inſtance, ſhe would 
readily follow its honourable dic- 
tates. | 
Mr. Henniker oppoſed the aboli- 
tion, and in order to prove the un- 
alterable depravity of the Africans, 
produced a curious letter from the 
emperor of the Dawhomayans, a 
people inhabiting three hundred 
miles inland, to king George the 
Firit, was found among the 


% 
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papers of James firſt duke of C 
dos, and had remained in the f 
to the preſent time. In this letter 
emperor of Dawhomay enter i 
a very curious detail of his ond 
rater and diſpoſition, the form 
government of his country, dt 
manners and purſuits of his ſubje 
He ſtated, that, as he underty 
that king George was the great 
of white Rs he thought link 
the greatelt of black ones, hai 
many princes under him, who d 
not come into his preſence vide 
falling flat upon the ground, ; 
rubbing their mouth nine time | 
the duſt before they opened it 1 
ſpeak to him; and when he « 
ferred any dignities or favours uy 
them, wiping the ſoles of his k 
with the hair of their head. 
aſſerted that he could lead five u 
dred thouſand men armed into 
field, that being the purſuit towhic 
all his ſubjects were bred, and 
women only ſtaying at home 
lant and manure the earth. H 
d himſelf fought two hundreau 
nine battles with great reputati 
and ſucceſs, and had conquered th 
eat king of Ardah. The big 
— was to this day preſerved wi 
the fleſh and hair; the heads of i 
generals were diſtinguiſhed by dein 
placed on each fide of the doors" 
the temples of their Fetiches; u 
the heads of the inferior office 
they had paved the ſpace before u 
doors; and the heads of the ch 
mon ſoldiers formed a fort of fi 
or outwork round the walls of 
palace. Since this war he had © 
perienced the greateſt good fortu 
and he hoped in time to be ? . 
complete the outwalls of al 
-_m houſes, to the number ( 
even, in the ſame manner. 
On the. twenty-firſt of May 3 


queſtion once more came bs 
paruares 
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rlament, as it was 


2 for 
purpoſe of voting 


» Wilber- 


1 w e's propoſitions. Mr. _— 
md { lord Maitland opened the buſi- 
Im by enquiring whether it were 
nd | Wilberforce's intention to call 


/ farther evidence; and obſerving, 
it the merchants and perſons in» 
ſted in the queſtion were anxious 
an opportunity of refuting the 
terfions that had been caſt upon 
m in the progreſs of this meaſure. 
r. Wilberforce replied, that he 
| not the leaſt intention of call- 
> for farther evidence, becauſe he 
ught the of the privy 
ncil, and the other documents 
ore the houſe, ſufficient for the 
abliſhment of all his propoſitions. 
ich reſpect to evidence to be ad- 
ed by the parties concerned, it 
not for him either to admit or 
ule it. The ſubject was now 
y — the houſe, and they 
Juld of courſe in all ref judge 
j decide for „ age 
Mr. Powys and Mr. Vyner de- 
red that they had not yet formed 
opinion upon the general queſ- 
though they ſaw enough to in- 
e them to conſent to. the intro- 
tion of ſuch a bill as Mr. Wilber- 
c propoſed. They could how- 
r upon no account agree, that the 
ot of the =_ council was a. 
per ground for their proceedings. 
prhament in any ſingle inſtance 
ted upon a ſolemn and ſerious. 
on to act upon evidence, not 
I7cred at their bar, or collected 
committee of their body, they 
id make a moſt alarming — 
we rules of their proceedings, and 
privileges to which they were 
bed for their conſtitutional im- 
ance, Mr. Pitt obſerved, that in 
opinion all farther enquiry was 
I 

may and could tend ouly to 
789. 
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waſte the time of the houſe. Had 
parliament previouſly reſolved to re 
ceive no evidence on a given ſubject 
but from the privy council, that. in- 
deed would be to ſtrike at the pri- 
vileges of the houſe of cammonsg 
but it was, ſurely abſurd to ſuppoſe, 
that the houſe could upon no occas 
fion receive evidence, taken where it 
was moſt convenient to take it, and 
every part of it. ſubje& to new in» 
veſtigation, if any one doubted its 
validity. The 7 2 5 of the privy 
council conſiſted firſt of calculations 
and accounts from the public offices, 
and next of written documents upon 
the ſubject, both of which were juſt 
as authentic, as if they had been laid 
ſeparately upon the table of thay 
houſe. The remainder conſiſted o 
the teſtimony of witneſſes ; and, i 
any one doubted of their veracity, it 
was open to him to go into a re 
examination of the evidence, either 
in whole, or of each individual wit · 
neſs. Mr. Pitt obſerved, that the 
objection to the repart, had not ori- 
ginated with the country gentleme 
but with the- avowed adverſaries. 
the meaſure, and added, that it was 
ſingular, that, while the report. had 
been five weeks upon the table, no 
argument againſt its;ſufficiency had 
been heard of, till at. th the mo- 
ment was arrived thats th houſe way 
expected to come to am ultimate vote 
upon the ſubject. 5 
Mr. Fox perfectly coincided with, 
the ſentiments of Mr. Pitt. Mr. 
Burke declared that he was decifively 
of opinion that no farther evidence 
could be neceſſary; to induce the 
houſe to aboliſh, what he would be 
bold to ſay was a ſyſtem of robbery. 
He proceeded to obſerve, that the, 
idea of reimburſing to the Weſt · India 
merchants what they might loſe by 
the abolition, was totally contrary to, 
L every 


262 
every principle of legiflation. Go- 


vernment gave encouragement to 
any ſpecies of commerce, while it 
was- regarded as conducive to the 
welfare of the community, or com- 
patible with the ideas of humanity 
and juſtice ; but they were compe- 
tent to withdraw their countenance, 
— this commerce was found to 
an injury and a diſgrace to the 
ſtat e. Tote who — in it, 
knew the terms under which they 
were placed, and adopted it with all 
theridtound probabilities with which 
it was accompanied : and of conſe- 
querice it was but juſt they ſhould 
be prepared-to abide by the loſs that 
might accrue, when the public ſhould 
think r no longer to ſupport 
it. Mew urke added, that, what- 
ever were the preſent ſituation of 
Africa, it could never be meliorated 
under the preſent ſyſtem. While 
we continued to purchaſe the na- 
tives, they muſt for ever remain in a 
ſtate of ſavage 'barbarity. It was 
impoſſible to civilize a ſlave; it was 
contrary to the ſyſtem of human na- 
ture. There was no country, that 
was continued under ſuch diſadvan- 
tageous eircumſtances, into which 
the ſhadow of improvement had ever 
been introdued. 
In the prugleſs of the debate Mr. 
Pitt appear to relax from the op- 
poſition that he had at firſt exerted, 
* the propoſal of the friends 
of the ſlave trade. He believed he 
could anſwer for the conſent of Mr, 
Wilberforce to the preſent examina- 
tion of witneſſes on the part of the 
petitioners ; but he truſted that un- 
neceſſary delays would not be intro- 
duced, as he could by no means 
ſabmit to the ultimate procraſtina- 
tion of ſo important a buſineſs. 
Lord ' Maitland ' enquired, whether 
thoſe perſons, who-produced evi- 
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dence againſt the propoſitions, vn 
be permitted to ſtate ſuch ag 
tions upon the ſecond reading of ty 
bill, as they might not be pred 
to adduce in the preſent tage at 
buſineſs. Mr. Pitt replied, that ti 
would be contrary to all the ulz 
modes of proceeding in {imilarcy 
Though any member might produr 
ſuch object ions as were calculate! 
overthrow the reaſonings of tue 
tioners, it did not follow that is 
ther evidence was to be heal! 
controvert theſe replies, ſince in th 
caſe it was impoſſible to foreſee x 
end to any important bulinels, I 
was however willing to give e 
opportunity to thoſe who conſider 
their intereſts as fo immediately ci 
cerned in the meaſure ; but be 
ed that at all events they woule 
deavour as much as pollibic toa 
duce the whole of their ede 
upon the firſt examination. ) 
Fox coincided in theſe ſentiments 
After this debate the houle « 
eommons immediacely proceeded! 
the hearing of witneſſes upon ti 
important ſubject; at the ſame ti 
that ſeveral attempts were nude 
the part of the Weſt-India pr 

tors to procraſtinate and inte 
the progreſs of the buſineſ- 
motion was twice made for a all 
the houſe, in order to obtain a i 
attendance at the period of the ul 
mate deciſion, and at length on 
twenty-third of June Mr. aidem 
Newnham, with the conſent of * 
Wilberforce, moved that the fut 
conſideration of the ſubject thous 
deferred to the next ſeſſion. It" 
remarked by Mr, William Scat 
that, though he was anxious 10% 
the queſtion brought to an Ie, 
ſaw that it was impoſſible it Has 
be decided in the preſent { 
He had not however bead ® 
d 
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od reaſon why the examination 
witneſſes might not be carried on 

ſome weeks longer. It was 
own that the hearing of evidence 
$ at all times thinly attended. If 
refore the few members that did 
end were willing to give up their 
ne a little longer, why ſhould other 
mbers complain of an incoave- 
nce, in the ſuffering of which 

took no ſhare? Mr. Smith 
ught, that by this proceeding 
examination of witneſſes on the 
of the merchants might be 


brought into a very defirable 
e of ſorwardne ſs againſt the en- 
ng ſeſſion, The queſtion was 
ied without a diviſion ; and the 
nations of the houſe under this 
ad were concluded by the renewal 
fr William Dolben's act, to regu- 
for a limited time the mode of 
weying ſlaves in Britiſh veſſels 
m the coaſt of Africa. | 
he annual buſineſs of the budget 
not brought forward in the pre- 
t year till the tenth of June; and, 
ediately previous to this diſ- 
on, the olice of ſpeaker of the 
ſe of commons was a ſecond 
e vacated, by the promotion of 
Grenville to the ſituation of one 
the principal ſecretaries of ſtate, 
dn the reſignation of lord Sydney. 
jon this occaſion the marquis of 
ham and Mr. Groſvenor moved, 
Mr, Henry Addington, who 
the wy friend of Mr. Pitt, 
I the ſon of doctor Stephen Ad- 
gton, phyſician to Mr. Pitt's fa- 
„ ſhould be appointed to the 
ir, The name of fr Gilbert El- 
was propoſed on the part of op- 
don, by the ſame perſons who 
brought it forward upon a 
mer occahon, and Mr. Fox and 


+ Puke, in ſupport of this ameud- 


iſhed, and of conſequence the buſi- 
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ment, took notice of the youth and 
inexperience of his competitor. At 
length the houſe divided, and the 
numbers appeared, in favour of Mr. 
Addington 215, and of fir Gilbert 
Elliot 142. 

In opening the budget Mr. Pitt 
rema ked, that, though it might be 
neceſſary for him, to bring forward a 
large demand for the enſuing year 
above the ordinary amount of what 
might have been expected as a peace 
eſtabliſhment, and to have recour:e 
to extraordinary means of providing 
for that demand, he had no doubt, 
that a fair review of the revenue, 
and the circumſtances that called 
for this extraordinary ſupply, would 
confirm all that he had ever aſſerted 
of the improving ſtate of the finances, 
and, inftead of weakening, would 
corroborate the expectations which 
had been raifed three years before by 
the report of the committee ap- 
pointed to examine the public ac» 
counts. Mr. Pitt ſtated the ſupplies 
which had been alicady voted at 
5,540,000 l. and the ways and means 
which had been provided to diſcharge 
this ſum at 2,50, oco l. for the land 
and malt tax, 270,000 |, for the lot- 
tery, and 1, 5 30, oool. for the ſurplus 
of the fund conſolidated for the diſ- 
charge of intereſt of the national 
debt. The growing progreſs of 
the ſinking fund he eſtimated at 
2,05%, 00 J. but from this he de- 
ducted 520, oco l. for the deficiency 
of the taxes of the preceding year, 
which reduced theexutting ſurplus to 
the ſum he had mentioned. What 
then was the actual fituation of the 
finances? In 1786 the ſubject of diſ- 
pute had been, firſt whether we could 
pay the extrabrdinary expeuces that 

mu ſ accrue before we arrived at a re- 
guiarpeaceeſtabliſhment without hav- 


wy recourſe to a loan, and next he- 
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ther the revenue would correſpond to 
the ſum ſtated by the committee of 
accounts as neceſſary to pay the in- 
tereſt of the public debt, and to 
afford a ſurplus of one million an- 
nually towards its liquidation. From 
1786 we had raiſed no money by 
loan; it would now be neceſſary to 
raiſe the ſum of a million; and we 
had ſince that time increaſed the 
navy debt 500, ooo I. Now let it 
be conſidered what had been the 
extraordinary expences ſince that 
time, We had paid 3, foo, oool. 
above the average peace eſtabliſh- 
ment, 852, 000 J. to the loyaliſts, 
216, oo l. for the prince of Wales's 
debts, 2 10, oco l. for the debts of the 
civil lift, and 253,0c01, for the ex- 
pence of the armament ; which ſums 
taken together were equal to the 
navy debt incurred and the million 
he propoſed to borrow. Thus in 
three years 3,500,000 l. had been 
paid above the calculation of the 
committee, and 43,7 50, ooo l. for the 
reduction of the national debt, which 
had been applied to the diſcharge 
of more than four millions of the 
public burthen. Notwithſtanding 
theſe circumſtances, if the unfore- 
ſeen miſcellaneous expences he had 

enumerated had not occurred, we 

ſhould not only have been able to 

provide for the extraardinary million 

without any additional burthen to 

the people, but ſhould not even have 

wanted a ſubſtitute for the ſhop-tax. 

He might therefore congratulate 

himſelf and his country, that the 

hopes he had entertained were well 

founded, and the calculations of the 

committee been verified to a degree 
of accuracy feldom to be expected 

in ſuch ſubjects. Mr. Pitt added, 

that the annual revenue, which had 

been taken by the committee at 

15, 300, oo0 l. appeared upon an 
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average of the two preceding qa 
to have produced 15,578,. col, 
In providing for the million ata 
was to be raiſed by a loan, Mr. 
had felt it his duty to ſubſtantine 
principle, that might give crelital 
confidence to the alien an 
cation of the ſinking fund. Forth 
purpoſe it was indiſpenſible, cis 
to increaſe the ſinking fund in jn 
portion to the national debt, « 
add to the preſent taxes without 
larging the funded debt. The A 
theſe methods was that which | 
had preferred. He meant to nt 
million by annuities with benelt 
ſurvivorſhip, by which means 2 ta 
would be raiſed that in time wol 
extinguiſh itſelf, There was 
ther | which it was not necefa 
to add to the regular ſupply. Ti 
was an article of 191,cool. wi 
had been lent by government int 
mode of ſecret ſervice abroad 
of the civil liſt, which would g 
eventually add to the expencestt 
country, but was to be paid by! 


ſtalments and with intereſt. He . — 
not imagine that parliament vat "x 
object to the making up this un a 
the civil liſt in the mean time, 3 4 


he intended to provide for it by ſb 
annuities to a ſimilar amount. 

intereſt of the million intended ia 
borrowed he would take at 4% 
which together with the defice 
from the ſhop- tax, the produce 
which in the preceding yea! 
been 56,0001. would afford a fun 
about 100,0001, to be raiſed by it 
taxes. The taxes Mr. Pitt ſuggt* 
were an additional halt-pen"? « 
every news- paper, which wor!cp! 
duce 28,0001, an additional fue 
on advertiſements 9g,cco|, an 5 
tional duty on cards and dice 9/® 
a farther duty en the probe. 
wills 18, 260 l, on legactcs t 0 
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relations g, ocol, and on car- 
ges and horſes 41,7401. Mr. Pitt 
cluded with ſtating, that in the 
e of the loan he had acted 
n principles of the ſtricteſt œco- 
y, and that the taxes he pro- 
ſed could not poſſibly affect the 
r, the ſtraitened and the labo- 
us. 

Mr. Sheridan, who had in ſeveral 
ceding inſtances diſplayed a mi- 
e attention to ſubjects of finance, 
ticularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf up- 
the preſent occaſion, He put it 
the houſe whether, admitting the 
enue were likely annually to a- 
punt to the ſum at which it was 
ulated, and even this required 
ne conceſſion, it could reaſonably 
expected that the expenditure 
uld not greatly exceed the ſtate- 
nt of the committee of 1786. 
t were the caſe, and experience 
proved that it mult be ſo, we 
e plainly deceived in our expecta- 
ns, and our finances were not in 
flouriſhing condition that had 
n deſcribed, Mr. Pitt had dilated 
phaticallyupon theunforeſcen con- 
gencies of miſcellaneous ſervices 
t had occurred; but theſe con- 
gencies, upon the fulleſt ſtate» 
nt that could be made of them, 
reely roſe to 600,0001, above the 
ount, at which they had actually 
n eſtimated by the committee. 
s ſum, diſtributed upon a period 
three years, afordel | an annual 
els of no more than 200, oœol. So 
an increaſe was to defeat and 
ul all the high ſounding promiſes 
ie miniſter, and reduce us to the 
ity of an additional loan and 
mulated taxes. In like manner 
ght be preſumed from principles 
unalogy, that another 600,000 l. 
n untoreſeen contingencies would 
K un the time to come, and we 


If 
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ſhould hereafter be prevented, as we 
had hitherto been, from emerging 
from the embarraſſments of our ſitu- 
ation. Mr. Pitt had amuſed the 
houſe by informing them that we 
had paid off three millions of the 
national debt; but he did not think 
it to his purpoſe to inform them, 
that in the year in which he began 
to pay he had created a new debt of 
a million, by iſſuing exchequer bills 
to that amount, and that this year 
we were creating another debt of 
a million, He did not bring into 
his eſtimate about two millions which 
had been received during this time 
from the Eaſt-India company, and 
from other accidental but not incon- 
ſiderable ſources. The houſe was 
alſo to recolle& under this article 
the increaſe of navy debt to the 
amount of Foo, oool. If Mr. Pitt 
had ſtated af theſe circumſtances, it 
would have appeared, that, with the 
aſſiſtance of more than four millions, 
he had ſucceeded in the notable un- 
dertaking of paying off three mil- 
lions of national debt. But the time 
muſt come, when the bubble would 
burſt and the illuſion be diſſipated. 
It was better to meet our ſituation 
fairly and honourably, By poſtpon- 
ing the evil day our diſtreſs would 
only accumulate ; and, when we ex- 
pected to drink of the cup of glad- 
neſs, we ſhould find nothing but the 
bitter dregs of diſappointment. Mr. 
Sheridan — with giving no- 
tice of his intention, to move for a 
committee, for the purpoſe of mak- 
ing a freſh enquiry into the ſtate of 

the public income and expenditure, 
r. Fox obſerved, that the real 
cauſe of the difference between the 
eſtimate of the committee of 1786 
and the actual expenditure, was ncy 
to be found in any articles of miſ- 
cellaneous ſervice, but in the high 
L 3 expeuces 
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expences that were now incurred 
under the head of navy, army and 
ordnance. It was not therefore to 
be ſuppoſed that this expence would 
be momentary, nor was there any 
thing ſo peculiar in the preſent com- 

lexion of things, as to make them 
— that what was admitted to be 
perfectly proper now, would become 
improper the next time they ſhould 
have to provide for the public exi- 
gencies. They were told, that the 
very diſtinguiſhed ſituation, which 
Britain now held among the nations 
of Europe, was one cauſe of the in- 
creaſed expenditure and the new im- 

ofitions. If this were the caſe, 

r. Fox hoped that the cauſe of the 
increaſed expenditure, and conſe- 
quently the expenditure itſelf would 
ſtill ſubſiſt. It was neceſſary, they 
had been told, for the purpoſe of 
protecting the ſettlements abroad, 
to furniſh them with an additional 
number of regiments; but it would 
not be leſs nec. ſſary to protect them 
in future years than at the preſent 
moment. The ſame argument would 
perfectly apply to the increaſed ex- 
pence that had been incurred by 
voting an additional number of ſea- 
men. He had therefore no doubt, 
that the fyilem of the laſt three 


years would. ſtill continue, and that 


conſequently any relief to the pub- 
lic from a prubable reduction of its 
expences was juſt as far off now, as 
at the moment of making the report 
of 1786. | 

Mr. Huſſey complained of the 
mode in whico Mr. Pitt treated the 
revenue, as deluſive, fallacious, and 
full of p:ril to the public at large. 
Mr. Bauard declared, that he had 
felt moſt painiul'y upon the preſent 
occaſi n, and that had he conceived 
the finances to kave been in the un- 
favourable ſituation in which they 
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now too. plainly appezved, be g 
tainly would not have oppolcd ty 


wine and poſt horſe taxes of pres, 
ing ſeſſions, and for the ſame en 
ſhould be inclined to ſupport (4 
meaſures as the miniſter now 95 
poſed for increating the nation! is 
come. Mr. Steele, ſecretary toth 
treaſury, undertook to corre . 
Sheridan reſpecting the million d 
exchequer hills, which he had {ud 
as iſſued ſubſequently to the ret 
of 1786, but which loan had i 
reality been made unqueſtiony 
prior to that period. Mr. Stk 
added, that Mr. Pitt had expievy 
ſaid in 1786, that, though he lu 
expected to find extraordinary ad 
to enable him to proceed, yet u 
traordinary demands might ccc 
which would oblige him to a ka 
of one or two — a necelity 
that at all events he would deter a 
long as he poſſibly could. Mr. Shen 
dan replied, that the exchequer bi 
had indeed been voted in 1785; bt 
that they had been ſtated as rc{endd 
to be employed if occaſion ſhoul 
ariſe, and that co, ocol. of tha 
had actually remained uniſſued ac tit 
time of making the report of tat 
committee, Mr, Sheridan add 
that he had never heard any 2 


ICIOU: 
riſers 
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tion with more aſtoniſhmen!, 11” It 
that of Mr. Steele reſpeCting Mr 
Pitt's prediction of a loan. He vd ell 
not appeal to his own memory 0 =” le 
ſpcech delivered three years a0, =} 
he would put it to the houic, we realing 
ther it were not utterly in:poſſi ud on 
that the miniſter could thus hg numb 
contradicted the report of his 1 * 
committee. In that report ther alls 
was not the ſmalleſt hint of the s 
bability of a future loan. V* e 
to be concluded, that Mr. * the B 
ſo far forget bis object as 0" ith of 


to the houſe of common, 


* 
- 


8 
3 


might want the ſmall ſum of a 
lion or two towards the paying off 
e millions of the national debt ? 
One of the proviſions of the bill 
impoſing an additional duty on 
e- papers, was intended to re- 
in the news-hawkers from the pri- 
ge of _—_— their news-papers to 
d for a ſma þ poor 1 A peti- 
n was preſented againſt this clauſe, 
ich it was determined could not be 
eired conſiſtently with the rule of 
admitting a remonſtrance againſt 
ax, in the year in which 1t was 
poſed, It was ſtated by Mr. Pitt, 
it the poſſibility of ſecuring a re- 
ve from the propoſed addition 
tirely depended upon the putting 
end to the practice of hiring 
papers. Mr. Sheridan on the 
ptrary undertook to prove, that 
clauſe was calculated for the ſin- 
purpoſe of ſoothing one ſet of 
n by oppreſſing another, and that, 
the hawkers and pedlars had for- 
ih been ſacrificed to the ſhop- 
epers, ſo now the news-men were 
be ſacrificed to the news-paper 
nters, The additional tax on ad- 
niſements he alſo conſidered as in- 
cious, It was not the caſual ad- 
Niſers who were to be conſidered in 
ming a revenue, but thoſe with 
om it conſtituted a regular expen- 
ure, as the auCtioneers and the 
okſellers. The latter allotted a 
uin ſum for advertiſing, according 
the price of the book, and, by 
realing the charge, government 
ud only oblige them to diminiſh 
number of their advertiſements. 
An important operation of revenue 
i falls under the preſent year, was 
removal of the collection of the 
upon tobacco from the cuſtoms 
e exeiſe. The ſubject was opened 
the houſe of commons on the ſix- 
ith of June, and Mr. Pitt intro- 
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duced it by obſerving; that tobaccs 
was now to be conſidered as the 
ſmuggler's ftaple, in the ſame man- 
ner as ke had formerly dealt in tea, 
wine and ſpirits, The quantity of 
tobacco conſumed in this kingdom 
was found to bear a tolerably near 
proportion to the quantity of tea, 
and at leaſt one half of this quantity 
was the excluſive commodity of the 
ſmuggler, The conſumption amount- 
ed to fourteen millions of pounds, and 
the loſs to the revenue upon the 
half of this conſumption was three 
or four hundred thouſand pounds 
annum. Under theſe circum- 
ances, Mr. Pitt had thought it 
neceſſary to adopt an immediate ex 
dient for the ſuppreſſion of ſo enormous 
a fraud, and he had only two alter · 
natives, eit her to lower the duty ſo 
as to deprive the ſmuggler of all 
chance of ſucceſs, or to ſubject the 
manufacturers of tobacco to the ſur- 
vey of the exciſe. The firſt of 
theſe he thought too hazardous an 
experiment to be ventured upan, 
while the ſuperior advantages of 
the latter were obvious. Every one 
muſt be aware how much ſtronger 
was the check that aroſe from tak- 
ing the ſtock of the dealer, than 
that of merely collecting the duty 
upon the importation. The peculiar 
benefit of this plan had been exempli- 
fied in a recent inſtance in the arti- 
cle of wine, in which, though it had 
not yet had a fair trial, a t and 
obvious increaſe of the legal file had 
been obtained. 

The idea of an extenfion of the 
exciſe had formerly been in the 
higheſt degree unpopular in this 
country, and had nearly occationed 
the ruin of the minifters by whom at 
different times it had been attempted. 
It was conſidered as a maxim of the 
Engliſh conſtitution, that the houſe 
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of every citizen was ſacred and could 
not be entered without his conſent, 
unleſs he had firt made himſelf 
amenable to the criminal juſtice of 
his country. It was another maxim 
of our conſtitution, that every man 
had a right to be tricd by his peers, 
and that it was in no caſe allowable 
that the facts in litigation between 
any two parties ſhould be decided 
upon by the officer and repreſenta- 
tive of the ſovereign, Both theſe 
maxims were ſuperſeded by the ſyſ- 
tem of exciſe. But the ſentiments of 
the people of England appear to 
have — a certain revolution 
upon theſe ſubjects. The various 
projects of Mr. Pitt for the purpoſe 
of extending the exciſe, if not poſi- 


tively approved, were contemplated 


with apathy and indifference ; and 
accordingly the ſubject of the to- 
bacco bill did not give riſe to a re- 
gular debate till the queſtion for the 
third reading on the fifteenth of July, 
In the mean time petitions were 
preſented from the perſons who fell 
under the new ſyſtem, and they were 
permitted to be heard by themſelves 
and their counſel. Their principal 
allegations conſiſted of two parts; 
firſt, that the introduction of the 
exciſe would lead to the diſcloſure of 
their myſteries, and to the conſequent 


ruin of their manufacture; and 4. - 


condly, that the proceedings of the 
exciſe, ſuch as gauging and weigh- 
ing, were from the nature of the 
commodity altogether inapplicable. 
Several amendments. were intro- 
duced in the committee, and one in 
particular which was inteuded in a 
conſiderable degree to remove the 
objection of diſcloſing ſecrets in the 
manufacture of ſavk, A farther 
amendment was ſuggeſted by fir 
Watkin Lewes, for the purpoſe of 


allowing the manufacturers an appeal 


from the deciſion of the commiſſaa 
of exciſe to a trial by jury. u 
mendment was oppoſed by Mr. D 
foy, who had formerly exerted hint 
to obtain the eſtabliſhment &; 
ſimilar meaſure ; becauſe, as be 
ledged, the preſent amendment a 
ſo injudiciouſly expreſſed, as tos 
able the ſmuggler, by bringingh 
action againſt the exciſe ” A 
all his aſſiſtants, to diſqualify th 
perſons who were alone able y 
prove the exiftence of the fra 
from being witneſſes upon the tral 
The clauſe was rejected upon 26 
viſion. 

Mr. Fox apologiſed for not kn 
ing attended the progreſs of tt 
buſineſs in its earlier ſtages. Fra 
the manner in which the fir! 1-0 rc 
tion of the bill had been rc ic ca 
he had clearly ſeen that little out 
fectual oppoſition could be mat 
againſt it. One of the membenir 
the borough of Southwark had 
PR his ſurpriſe, that oppottd 


ad omitted ſo favourable an op;s be, 
tunity of acquiring to thewtc es | 
pularity. In the opinion it! 
Mz. Fox however, if any ſuch vd 
and idle motive could influence Mare 


public conduct, there was no reala|iiu! 
to — — that the pr juncue e! 
c 


could be favourable for that pumpt 
So far from oppoſition to the m]³.liͤps er 
being popular, he had every r an 


to believe that the reverſe ws b th 


fact, and that the people of enn 
country were ſo changed i» 12888 { 
nature and altered in their fecit ue Of 
as to have become as it were © ratio 


amoured of the collectors of u crent 
eſpecially under the exciſe hu * mig! 
with eagerneſs and complacenc 3 
invite the moſt wanton exercis ur 

wer. He exclaimed zgHH "PU i 
unreaſonableneſs of the wende dem 


particularly intereſted in the pre 


a 


ion, who ed on every 0c- 
In, when the inſtructions of their 
ituents or ſome perſonal mo- 
to themſelves induced them to 
the meaſures of the miniſter 
ſed, that he and thoſe who 

with him would be at their 
mand and ready to act as the 
tual adverſary of the exiſting 
rument. What was this but to 
« We have raiſed one man to a 
ee of power, which makes all 
ſition uſeleſs ; by our falſe cla- 
rs againſt you and our deluſions 
ecting him, we have taught the 
lic to look upon him as ſome- 
ig more than man, Hence his 
w however miſchievous, how- 


fatal, are ſcarcely to be reſiſted ; 
n+ remember it 1s your province to 
at e care that he does no harm, and 


ſound the alarm whenever dan- 
ſhall appear to lurk under plau- 
and ſpecious pretences.“ 

lr. Fox proceeded to examine 
principle of the meaſure, He 
been told that the exciſe upon 
es had proved ſucceſsful, but, 
it were ever ſo ſucceſsful, he 
Id ſtill be the adverſary of that 
plure, He had oppoſed it, and 
d oppoſe every extenſion of the 
e laws, becauſe he was con- 
ed they were a ſyſtem of laws 
ler which no freeman ought to 
and were utterly incompatible 
h the principles of juſt and equal 
ernment. He was aware, that, 
n ſome men, an increaſe of re- 
ue — 2 every other con- 
dation. His own opinion was 
rent, and, however old faſhioned 
might be, he gloried in ſaying, 
if the exciſe on tobacco would 
ag in half a million a year, he 
ud ſtill oppoſe it. It was the in- 
gement upon our liberties and 
itution, hitherto regarded as in- 
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eſtimable, that he reſiſted, and which 
he foreſaw would fall a ſacrifice to 
conſiderations of revenue. He how- 
ever underſtood from perſons who 
might be ſuppoſed beſt acquainted 
with the ſubject, that the preſent 
bill was likely to diminiſh the pro- 
duce of the x ha and eſſentially to 
wound the trade from which it was 
derived. He adverted to the dif- 
ferent attempts that had been made 
for extending the exciſe, and a 
_ the conduct of fir Robert 

alpole, who, however traduced, 
had in his opinion been a wiſe mi- 
niſter for this country, in relinquiſh» 
ing the ſcheme he had formed. The 
next undertaking of a ſimilar nature 
had been the exciſe upon cyder in 
the adminiſtration of the earl of 
Bute. Upon that occaſion a diſ- 
tinction had been made by the op- 
ponents of the miniſter, and it was 
ſaid, that the exciſe upon cyder 
brought the officers of the revenue 
into the houſe of the private gentle- 
man. Mr. Fox ſaw no force in this 
diſtinction. The ſhop of the trader 
was as much his caſtle, as the man- 
ſion of a man of family and fortune, 
He could perceive no reaſon, why 
the benefit of a trial by jury ſhould 
be confinedto the comparatively idle, 
and denied to thoſe who were employ» 
ed in manufacture and trade. 

Mr. Fox aſcribed the ſucceſs of 
this and ſimilar attempts, to the 
apathy of the people in general, and 
their indifference to the application 
of the exciſe laws in any particular 
inſtance. If the tobaeconiſt, when 
he ſaw the wine-merchant exciſed, 
ſtood by, and ſaid, Let him be the 
ſufferer, ſo that I remain free, he 
ſcarcely deſerved to be aſſiſted when 
the caſe became his own. Other 
trades, that perhaps as little expected 
ſuch an event, would, he had no 


| doubt, N 
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doubt, be ſoon called upon to ſand 
in a ſimilar ſituation. Fe declared 
that he had come down to the houſe 
upon that day, not ſo much with 
any hope of ſucceſsfully oppoſing 
the bill, as with a view to enter his 
geheral proteſt againſt a ſcheme 
which he completely diſapproved. 
The meaſure ſeemed little to intereſt 
the public in general; and, if par- 
liament would not attend their duty, 
and the nation abandoned it, he 
ſaw no proſpect of ſtemming the tide. 
It ſeemed as if liberty and a free 
conſtitution were merely talked of 
and not felt; as if they were words 
only fit to decorate a ſpeech in par- 
lament ; a beautiful theory, but no 
longer compatible with practice or 
fit Be enjoyment. Standing as we 
did, the firſt country for literature, 
for ſcience, and all which could 
improve and adorn mankind, it muſt 
mortify every man, who admired the 
freedom of our conſtitution and the 
uality of our laws, that the ſources 
of our eminence ſhould be ſo com- 

pletely and irremediably forgotten. 
Mr. Grenville in the abſence of 
Mr. Pitt from indiſpoſition replied 
to Mr. Fox. They had been told, 
that they ought not for the ſake of 
revenue to — liberty and the 
conſtitution. To that ſentiment he 
was perſuaded there was not a mem- 
ber in the houſe, or a citizen of the 
country, that would not cordially 
ſubſcribe. But how did this prin- 
ciple apply to the preſent ſubject ? 
The exciſe laws, they all knew, had 
been promotu and paſled in the beſt 
periods of our hiſtory, and when the 
2 characters that ever digni- 
cd a country had adorned our an- 
nais: and yet none of theſe men had 
ever thought it incumbent upon 
them generally to oppoſe the ſyſtem 
of exciſe, as a ſyſtem under which 
4 


no freeman ought to be placed, ) 
Fox's argument, if it proved a 
thing, proved that the whole oy 
to be abandoned; and then brd 
not he come forward and fay, l 
& der the exciſe laws it is tue v 
gain fix millions of revenue, ad] 
admit that national bankrugtg 
© would follow if thoſe fix mill 
* were abandoned, But we nut 
© not ſacrifice conſtitution to n- 
„ yenne, and therefore I am bam 
to propoſe the repeal of tlie wh 
« ſyſtem.” Mr. Grenville called 
the recollection of the houſe th 
ſituation in which an honelt ad 
conſcientious trader was placed by 
the exiſting laws, He mull ethe 
carry on the manufacture with {cr 
mY integrity, though he cou 
carcely live by it, or he mult res 
lutely plunge into thoſe enomas 
frauds that enabled other men t 
drive him out of the market. No 
withſtanding theſe arguments it 
would however 2 th, 
if the project could truly be then 
to be dangerous to the liberties d 
the people, he would have refute 
it his concurrence, But ws 
dangerous? Undoubtedly not, Tix 
only propoſed to put three thoulad 
people more under the exciſe a 
than were under them before, d 
have recourſe to that which in a 
ferent form hadexitted for along ſena 
of ycars without the ſmallcl wu 
to our liberty or our con tutte. 
Mr. Dundas expreſſed his regtet, a 
Mr. Fox had ta%en fo much pun 
to decry the ſyſtem of excile, lt 
he was of opinion that, hence & 
any future period a capital add 
to the revenue ſhould be wante%, 
could only be obtained by recur 
to an extenſion of the excite. ** 
houſe divided upon the quettion I 
a third reading, aycs 70, ad 
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the houſe of lords the bill was 
ly condemned by lord Stormont. 
preſent meaſure, he ſaid, had 
nated from the project of fir 
dert Walpole, which had been 
ated by the reſolute reſiſtance of 
people of England. That pro- 
however was acoompanied with 
lleviating circumſtance, the right 
wpeal from the commiſſioners of 
le to the judges, not the ſmalleſt 
e of which was to be found in 
preſent bill, The authors of 
ſytem now under diſcuſſion, 


tle WS: {o egregiouſly miſtaken in the 
ul Wet, that they had found them- 
10 es, in the progreſs of the bill 


ugh the houſe of commons, 
iged altogether to abandon their 
nal deſign, that of allowing the 
cer to take ſtock during the pro- 
's of the manufacture. Theſe 
ginal miſtakes, and the ſubſequent 


rorements that had been endea- 
be red to be made, had rendered 
hat, bill one maſs of = mary > 
cn rdity and contradiction, It 
z 6 impoſſible that its proviſions 
uied uld be carried into execution. It 


s impoſſible by any proceſs of al- 
ation and amendment to reduce 
law into a uniform and practi- 
de ſyſtem. Lord Thurlow ex- 
ied himſelf in terms of high 
bmendation of the objections and 
onings of lord Stormont, and 
lared that they were ſuch, as he 
ped would jeave a. laſting impreſ- 
on the minds of the houſe. He 
uld conſent to the bill's proceed- 
to the ſtage in which it was uſual 
wreſtigate its clauſes, though he 
1 conteſs himſelf totally unable 
refute the cogent arguments they 
heard. Lord Thurlow defended 
' general principle of the bill, 
den the miniſter had formed the 
ga of putting an end to the il- 
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licit trade in tobaceo, he could not 
think he was to be blamed for leav- 
ing the dutics as he found them, 
and not reducing tnem to an in- 
ferior rate ; and he conceived, that, 
thus circumſtanced. there were per- 
haps no means that could be ade- 
quate to the end propoſed, but that 
of ſubjecting the commodity to the 
ſurvey of the exciſe. Approving 
however of the principle of the bill, 
he thought very differently of its 
clauſes and proviſions. He admitted 
that the firſt lord of the treaſu 
ought not to be made accountable 
for the inaccuracies of the preſent 
law, and he declared, that, in his 
opinion, the man who was qualified 
to draw a revenue bill of this de- 
ſcription, was unfit to be the firſt 
miniſter of a great country. The 
minutia of regulation were neceſ- 
ſarily left to ſubordinate characters. 
Bills of this ſort were careleſsly 
drawn by perſons, who religiouſl 
adhered to certain phraſes whic 
they applied indiſcriminately to all 
caſes; perſons who could write, but 
could not read; and it was always 
neceſſary that what they had drawn 
ſhould be carefully and laboriouſſy 
corrected by others. He ſtrongly 
objected to the clauſe, which em- 
powered the excifeman to enter 
without a conſtable into the ware- 
houſes and claboratories of the ma- 
nufacturer. Nor did he care for the 
argument, that the law was ſanction- 
ed by the uniform practice of the 
exciſe laws ſince the reign of queen 
Anne, Had it been obſerved with- 
out interi uption trom the conqueſt, 
he ſhould oppoſe it; no length of 
time could change oppreſſion into 
juſtice, nor could any conlideration 
on earth induce him to conſent to a 
bill which might endanger the ſe- 
crets of trade, The duke of Rich- 
mond 
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mond adopted a of the reaſon- 
ing of lord Thurlow, and declared, 
that, though he approved the gene- 
ral defign of the meaſure, he ſhould 
hold himfelf bound, if this part of 
the bill were unaltered, to give his 
negative to the whole. In diſcuſſing 
the individual clauſes, lord Thurlow 
moved an amendment, which he 
ſtated to be neceſſary in order to 
render a part of the bill conform- 
able to the intention of its authors, 
which was rejected upon a diviſion, 
"The duke of Leeds moved an amend- 
ment of a ſimilar deſign to another 
part of the bill, which was at firſt 
received, but afterwards obliged to 
be withdrawn, the bill being of a 
nature in which the commons al- 
lowed the lords to make no altera- 
tions. . 

Mr. Sheridan brought forward his 
promiſed motion for a committee to 
enquire into the ſtate of the finances 
on the tenth of July. He apologiſed 
for the lateneſs of the period which 
he had taken for ſubmitting to the 
houſe ſo important a diſcuſſion, a 
circumſtance which, he ſaid, was en- 
tirely aſcribable to Mr. Pitt, who, 
according to his uſual cuſtom, had 
deferred opening the budget till a 
period of the ſeſſion, which he had 
thought likely to render any ſubſe- 
quent examination of his ſtatements 
impracticable. Mr. Sheridan did not 
_ the preſent meaſure, becauſe 

e thought the reſult of the en- 
wry would afford cauſe for deſpon- 
nce. He did not mean to aſcribe 
the leaſt blame to the miniſter for 
endeavouring to begin the liquida- 
tion of the public debt in 1786; 
what he blamed was, that, when he 
came to wind up the expences of the 
war, he had not had fortitude and 
eandour enongh to ſtate the account 
fairly, At _ end of a war, which, 


though expenſive and partly mi 

ceſsful, 2 AI, i 
had exhibited us contending az 
the united force of France, % 
and Holland, repelling their aa 
and ſcattering their fleets, the; 
trepidity and patriotiſm of the 
ple would have been equal to 4 
demands of their ſituation; th 
would have ſubmitted to the tw 
— to the maintaining apr 

eace eltabliſhment, the paying d 
_— * the debt, and prondy 
a us for its gradual liquidat 
— they — ah any 
been told that there was ſuch af 
plus, and after fix years of profay 
peace, that inſtead of reducingthd 
expences, they muſt bear nes 
to pay the intereſt of freſh In 
they muſt loſe all confidence nt 
miniſter, in whom their confided 
had been gratuitous and unbound 
they mult loſe all confidence in tie 
own repreſentatives, and look wt 
themſelves as meant only to bed 
ceived and oppreſſed. Mr. Shen 
aſked, ſuppoſing a change of aw 
niſtration had taken place up! 
occaſion, when, as they all n 
lected, it was generally expedty 
what would have been the elk! 
this deception ? Mr. Pitt, it vow 
have been echoed from one end 
the kingdom to the other, l 
public credit, and provided a {uy 
theſe men borrow money, e M 
taxes, and diſſipate the re 
anticipation. 

Mr. Sheridan undertook tos 
monſtrate four propoſitions, 1 
the report of the committee of i 
did not appear to be founded in f 
or verified by experiment: that! 
the three laſt years the expendtt 
had exceeded the income r 
amount of two millions, and u 


be expected to do fo for tluce J 
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ome: that no progreſs had 
to been made in the reduction 
« national debt: and that there 
no ground for rational expecta- 
that any progreſs could be made 
, his purpoſe, without a conſider- 
j increale of the annual income 
reduction of the expenditure. 
Pitt had ſtated the actual 
unt of the revenue to be greater 
the eſtimate given in the report 
e committee. The ground upon 
h this ſtatement was built, was 
werage of the produce of the 
1787 and 1788. But, if they 
t to take an average of two 
only, the year preceding and the 
following the commercial treaty 
d have afforded a proper baſis; 
uſe, as much as the cuſtoms 
injured by the expectation of 
treaty in the one year, ſo much 
d they naturally be increaſed in 
year immediately following. If 
the other hand the average of 
three laſt years were to be taken, 
produce of the revenue would 
ar to fall ſhort of the calculation 
the committee by the ſum of 
ol, This deficiency was not 
* t; but then neither vas it to be 
ecered as the whole.“ The com- 
tee calculated on the taxes at that 
ſubliſting ; and ſince that time 
e open and much greater clan» 
ne additions had been made to 
The amount of theſe addi- 
s Mr. Sheridan calculated at 
oo, which ſum, he contended, 
to be conſidered as a defalcation 
the r of the permanent 
e added, that the whole 

ul produce of all the taxes, in- 
ing the land and malt tax, was 
10 by about 200, ooo l. than it had 
NP" <fimated by the committee; 
+ if this were added to the 
01, upon which the commit- 
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tee did not calculate, chair calcule- 


tion would appear to be erroneous 
by about 500, ooo l. Mr. Sheridan 
indulged in a digrefſion upon what 
he ſtyled the uniform practice of the 
chancellor of the exchequer, to bri 
forward his tax bills at a period 
the ſeſſion, when he was ture they 
could not be properly inveſtigated, 
If this had ariſen from honeſt idle- 
neſs, there would be ſome excuſe z 
but it proceeded from defign, and 
the end was obvious. He had him- 
ſelf enquired why the miniſter was ſs 
dilatory, and had been told by one 
of his friends, that it was not pro- 
craſtination and indolence, but that 
he waited till members were 
into the country. All Mr. Pitt's 
revenue bills were unconnected, diſ- 
jointed and deſultory; for, if they 
were not ſo when firſt brought in, 
they had ſo many things tered: 
amended and added before they went 
through, that the original was hardl 
to be traced. He was at as muc 
pains to make laws ſo as to eſcape 
obſervation, as the ſmugglers were 
to clude the efficacy of his laws. 
The ſuſpenſion of acts of parliament 
by the lords of the treaſury was now 
thought a trivial matter, but was 
indeed a very ſerious evil. Independ- 
ently of the extent to whieh the 
practice, once ſanctioned by a fort 
of preſcription, might be carried, 
it was ſurely ſufficiently miſchievous 
to teach the people to diſtruſt their 
repreſentatives, to conſider the legiſ- 
lature as their tyrant and oppreſſor, 
and to look up for every act of 
ce or favour to the crown, 

Mr. Sheridan proceeded in the 
ſame manner as bh had done with 
the revenue, to take an average of 
the expenditure for the three laſt 
years, and ſtated it as amounting 
to 15,930,000l, Of the various 
articles 
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articles compoſing this ſum, the only 
one in which a reduction appeared 
probable was that of miſcellancous 
fervices. This on the ſame average 
was 549,000 l. per annum. Did it 
feem likely that it would ever fall ſo 
low as 74,0900 l, the ſum at which 
it was ſtated by the committee ? Mr. 
Sheridan recapitulated the various 
items that compoſed this article, 
and aſked which of them as likely to 
diminiſh for ſeveral years to come. 
Would not the growing members of 
the royal family, ſome of them ſtand 
in need of ſeparate eſtabliſhments, 
and fome of them be diſpoſed of in 
marriage? Would the ſalary to the 
ſecretary to the commiſſioners for 
reducing the national debt ceaſe? 
Were the claims of the. American 
loyaliſts liquidated? Was the ex- 
nce of Botany Bay at an end? 
Had the duke of Richmond no 
more powder mills to buy, and no 
more forts to build? It was to be 
obſerved, that, of the three years 
n which he had calculated the 
whale public expenditure, the ſe- 
cond exceeded the firſt, and the 
third the ſecond, To this was to 
be added the increaſe of the navy 
debt, which had been ſuffered to 
multiply, after every profeflion that 
it ſhould never excecd the ſum 
Rated by the committee. If to the 
average expenditure and one third 
of the increaſed navy debt were to 
be added the ſum iſſued to the com- 
miſſioners for the reduction of the 
national debt, the whole annual ex- 
penditure would be found to amount 
to 17,144,000 l. excceding the aver- 
age income by 1, 940, ooo l. Such 
was our preſent ſituation. The ex- 
pence of the current year was ſome- 
thing above this eſtimate, that of 
the next could not be expected to 
be leſs. Mr. Sheridan obſcrved, 
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that we could never hope (1 
upon a level, till we reduc 
amount of the miſcellaneous wn 
to 74,00] per annum, 
could not be done for leſs that 
millions; and, if this were alle 
the two millions deficiency, u 
exceedings of the navy, amy: 
ordhance, and to the increaſe y 
debt, it would produce a ſum df le 
leſs than twelve millions actialys 
pended in five years beyond th: 
nual income. 

Mr. Sheridan repeated the oe 
ments he had formerly enyly 
to prove, that we had made nop 
grels in reducing the national d 
and that by loans and antichnt 
we had borrowed as much money 
one fide as we had paid off ut 
other, It had been urged, thtt 
was unfair in the account of t 
loans, to include the tontiae of ti 
preſent year. This Mr. Shan 
would readily admit, if Mr. 149” 
would aſſure him that a ſimila le be 
would not be demanded in the 
ſuing year. But Mr, Pitt couldn 
pledge himſelf to any ſuch pron 
ſince he knew too well that i 
table neceſſ would compel 2 cf 
tition of thE-preſent meaſure. % 
Sheridan did not blame the incul 
of the miniſter in endeavour i 

y off the national debt ; but! 
lamed the principle that 
adopted by him in the puriut « 
that object. The national cb: 
an intolerable weight upon the en 
ſtitution; every hundred pourche 
it was a perpetual mortgage 
hands of the crown, capable of ben 


confi 
e of 
to 
cone! 
ould 
tic 
to re 
ee of 
e neit 
office 
om th 


perverted to the molt corrupt pc fnan 
poſes of influence and opptt = com. 
and therefore he would ſacri ct ud cor 


to be relieved from it. But, 10 Been 
mable as was this object, be © , | 
not conſent for the fake of 2 et 
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private dwelling houſes to the 
intrunon of an exciſe officer, 
o deprive the ſubject of trial b 
Were theſe matters of indif- 
e to him in every other reſpect, 
gard for commerce, the great 
of revenue, would deter him 
having recourſe to ſuch me- 
of increaling it. When we 
4 of the trade of this countr 
he inexhaultible reſources it af. 
d as the main props of our 
neſs, we miſtook the effect for 
2uſe. To our conſtitution and 
anly confidence of every man 
e ſucceſs of his own induſtry 
xertions which it infpired, were 
ndebted for our trade, and not 
bur trade for our conſtitution. 
ng the ſources of revenue which 
Sheridan condemned, he alſo 
ded the expedient of a lottery. 
ever the revenue might be be- 
ed by it, the people were ſure 
le both in their morak and their 
try, What was loſt by the 
le, was in fact a loſs tothe pub- 
aud this was of conſequence to 
conſidered as fo pernicious a 
e of raiſing money, that it ought 
to be reſorted to Put in caſes 
de greateſt neceſſity. Mr. Sheri- 
concluded with obſerving, that 
ould move no reſolutions upon 
articles he had ſtated, but pro- 
to refer them to a ſelect com- 
ee of independent members, who 
| neither in office nor candidates 
ofice, He intended no reflec- 
on the former committee ; but 
ould not think it creditable to 
muilter to have his ſtatement of 
anances examined and approved 
committee of his own friends. 
«cordingly propoſed the names 
deen perſons, whom he had not 
onlly conſulted, but who, he was 
dec, would be ready to beſtow 
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a little of their time upon ſo im- 
portant an enquiry. Eight of them 
were perſons who uſually voted with 
the miniſter, and by their deciion 
in all he had faid he was ready to 
abide, 

Mr. Grenville defired to remind 
Mr. Sheridan, that, in balanceagainſt 
the improvements of the revenue 
which had been made fince 1786, 
there ought to have been taken in- 
to the account the deficiencies which 
had been created by the alteration 
of tax bills for the ſake of public ac- 
commodation ; in particular one in 
the horſe tax in favour of a moſt 
meritorious deſcription of men, the 
farmers ; and another by the regu- 
lations of the diſtillery, Having 
treated the ſubject at conſiderable 
length, Mr. Grenville ſaid, that be 
aſked not now for the indulgence, 
but claimed the juſtice of the houſe, 
while he deſired them not to coun- 
tenance a meaſure, which was found- 
ed in ſuppoſing the falſhood of thoſe 
calculations that he had proved 16 
them to be true. Mr, Pitt exprefi- 
ed ſimilar ſentiments. He ſaid there 
was no queſtion between him and Mr. 
Sheridan, that could uot that night 
be decided by the houſe with juſt 
as much propriety, as it could be 
decided by a committee. No taunt- 
ing language therefore that could be 
uſed, no invective or defiance that 
might be thrown out, ſhould induce 
him to conſent to the appointment 
of a committee, which he conceived 
could be productive of no poſſible 
benefit to the public. Mr. Fox 
inforced the arguments of Mr. Sheri- 
dan, and fpoke with great commen- 
detion of the ſentiments he had ex- 
preſſed relatively to the injurious 


operation of the national debt ; but 


added, that he was not like him 
prepared to object to lotteries as 2 
ſource 
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ſource of revenue. Mr. Sheridan's 
motion was rejected without a divi- 
fion. Lord Rawdon brought for- 
ward a diſcuſſion in the houſe of 
lords, ſimilar to that of Mr. Sheridan 
in the houſe of commons. 
The only remaining topic of the 
ſent ſeſſion was a diſcuſſion, firſt 
introduced in the houſe of commons 
on the ſixth of July, relatively to an 
application that had been made to 
miniſters by the French government, 
to permit the exportation of twenty 
thouſand ſacks of flour, in order to 
relieve the inhabitants of that coun- 
try in the extreme ſcarcity under 
which they laboured. Mr. Pulteney 
having propoſed a queſtion to the 
miniſter upon the ſubject, Mr. Pitt 
replied that the application was ſuch, 
as did not upon a curſory view ap- 
. Pear unfit to be complied with; but 
that government had not yet been 
able ſufficiently to digeſt their enqui- 
ries upon the ſubject, and that, when 
they =T they would offer the re- 
ſult to the conſideration of the houſe, 
Mr. Orde and Mr. Windham la- 
mented that the topic had been at 
all mentioned in that public man- 
ner, It might lead to very great 
inconvenience, and the price of corn 
might ſuddenly riſe ſo as to produce 
all the effects of a ſcarcity at home. 
They wiſhed government had done 
whatever to them appeared proper, 
and had afterwards come to parlia- 
ment for a bill of indemnity. As 
the ſubje& appeared to be of ſuch a 
nature as by no means to admit of 
ſuſpenſe, Me. Pitt on the following 
day preſented the minutes of the 
examination taken by the privy coun- 
ci], and named a committee of fifteen 
perſons to take the queſtion into 


their conſideration, .The committee, aff: 


retired for a ſhort time, and then 
came to a reſolution, that, from a 


comparative view of the pi 
wheat and flour in France a 
England, twenty thouſand * 
flour ought not to be exports 
About a fortnight later ti 
ject was revived by Mr. Wi 
who alluded to the riots thy 
taken place at Rouen and eli 
on account of the ſcarcity of 
and deſired to know whc«ther, x 
the time which had <laplc, 
diſtreſs in France might ha; 
mented, and our proſpects oi 
might have improved, there 
not be a propriety in takirg 
ſubje& once again into con 
tion. Mr. Courtenay alluded! 
ſpirit of liberty that had latej id 
manifeſted in the neighbourin; 
dom, and conceived that it wa 
highly becoming in us to diſps 
humanity towards them in {m 
ſituation, eſpecially as the quat 
of flour they demanded amouus 
only one day's conſumption i 
8 It was anſwered a 
go of adminiſtration, that tit 
pect of our harveſts was dim 
rather than increaſed ſince tix 
enquiry, and that twenty thu 
fucks was not a day's conſang 
but the ſubſiſtence of a u 
to the people of England. 
The ſeſſion of parliament vai 
cluded on the eleventh of Aug 
a ſpeech delivered by the lo 
cellor in the name of the ſown! 
in which it was obſerved, than 
the good offices of himſeli a 
allies had not hitherto bee: © 
tual for reſtoring the geners* 
uillity of Europe, the king N 
ſatisfe ion of ſeeing, that den 
ther extenſion of hottilitics uk 
prevented, and that the fte 
airs continued to promite u 
country the uninterrupted c 
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JANUARY, 


N Tueſday, December the 
} 16th, the houfe of com- 
in a committee of the whole 
, paſſed the two following re- 
ons; the firſt unanimouſly, 
le ſecond by a majority of 268 
| 204+ 
That it is the opinion of this 
ittee, that his majeſty is pre- 
4 by indiſpoſition from com- 
his parliament, and from at- 
g to public buſineſs; and that 
rſonal exerciſe of the royal au- 
y is thereby, for the preſent, 
upted. 
That it is the opinion of this 
ittee, that it is the right and 
of the lords ſpiritual and tem · 
and commons of Great Bri- 
now aſſembled, and lawfully, 
and freely repreſenting all 
ſtates of the people of this 
, to provide the means of ſup- 
the defect of the perſonal ex- 
of the royal authority, ariſing 
his majeſty's ſaid indiſpoſition, 
1 manner as the exigency of 
le may appear to require. 
y had li — — to a 
day, the conſideration of the 
lng reſolution. 
- Refolved, that for this pur- 
and for maintaining entire the 
tutional authority of the king, 
kcefſary that the ſaid lords and 
Jons ſhould determine on the 
b whereby the royal aſſent ma 
en in parliament to ſuch bill 


de paſſed by the two houſes 
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of parliament, reſpecting the exer- 
ciſe of the powers and authorities of 
the crown, in the name and onthe be- 
half of the king, during the continu- 
ance of his maj: ſty's preſent indiſpo- 
ſition. 

In conſequence of the ſecond reſo- 
lution being carried, as above ſtated, 
a court of common council for the 
city of London was held at Guild 
hall, on Thurſday the 1Sth ; when 
Mr. Dornford roſe, and prefaced an 
intended motion by obferving, that 
he thought too early an approba- 
tion could not be obtained, of the 
chancellor of the exchiequer and the 
majority of the houſe of commons 
on the preceding Tueſday, 

He therefore moved, „That the 
thanks of the court be given to the 
right hon. W. Pitt, chancellor of 
the exchequer, and the 267 worth 
members ef the honourable houſe of 
commons, for their ſtrenuousſupport 
of the important rights of the lords 
and commons of this realm, to pro- 
vide the means of ſupplying the de- 
fe&t of the perſonal —. of the 
royal authority, ari ſing from his 
majeſty's indiſpoſition.”” Mr. ſheriſf 
Curtis ſeconded the motion, which 
was likewiſe ſupported by fir Ben- 
jamin Hammet, fir Watkin Lew 
Mr. deputy Birch, Mr. deputy White, 
and Mr. Box. On the other hand, 
it was warmly oppoſed by the alder- 
men Newnham, Sawbridge, Pick- 
ett, Newman, and Skinner, Mr, de- 
puty Thorpe, and Mr. Goodbehere. 
— The recorder being in his place as 
the law officer of the city, delivered 
| (A 2) hi 
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his ſentiment ; in which he diſap- 
proved of the deciſion of the houſe 
of commons, and conſequently of 
the vote of thanks propoſed. "This, 
however, was finally carried ; the 
numbers being, for Mr Dornford's 
motion, 7 aldermen and- 45 com- 


moners; and againſt it, 5 aldermen 


and 21 commoners. 

On Monday the 22d a wardmote 
was held forthe ward of Billingſgate, 
when the thanks of the ward were 
unanimouſly voted to Joſiah Dorn- 
ford, eſq. one of the repreſentatives 
of the {id ward, for the motion 
which he had made in the preceding 
court of common council. 

On Wedneſday the 24th, at a 
wardmote held at Leatherſcller's 
Hall, the following motion was made 
and carried, viz. 

That at this important criſis, 
when the great council of the nation 
is deliberating upon the means of 
calling upon the Heir Apparent to 
take upon himſelf, as of right or 
otherwiſe, the legal and conſtitu- 
tional exerciſe of the powers of the 
crown, during the much lamented 
affliction of the ſovereign, it is the 
duty, as well of bodies corporate as 
of individual ſubjets, to wait the 
final reſult of ſuch deliberations; and 
that all corporate attempts to pub- 
liſh reſolves and declarations, upon 
a ſuhjet of ſuch magnitude and in- 
tricacy, are premature, highly im- 
proper, and ought to be reſiſted by 
all good citizens.“ 

And, on Monday, the 29th, at 
a wardmote held for the ward of 
Cripplegate within, the two follow- 
ing reſolutions were unanimouſly 
Carried: viz. 

Reſolved, 4 That the ſafety of the 
king's perfon, crown, and his pre- 
rogative, can never be ſo well ſecur- 
ed, or fo conſtitutionally truſted in 
any hands as in thoſe of his two faith- 
fy! houſes of parliament, or in the 


4 


rſon or perſons whom ther, e 0 
*. h wiſdom hall think it en 
to appoint for that purpoc. Wi 

Reſolved, * That the that 
wardmote be given to tlie w 


ful the court of common com 


their reſolution of the 15th 6! [ 
cember 1788, whereby th: Is 
of the city of London ver 1 it 
to the right hon. William 
his 267 worthy co2djuton At 
houſe of commons, who in the 
and able a manner defended! mot 
of the king and of the perla hig! 
6. A draught for 1c ec 
received in the chamber of Li rate 
incloſed in the following ltr! ourt 
the prince of Wales's treafurg prin 
drefled to the chamberhan. mes 
6 Sir, —a 
« His royal bighnefs them d by 
Wales, apprehending that | gift 
of the city of London migut er of 
ſome hardſhip and inconve vas a 
in this inclement ſeaſon, Fug pat th 
delay of the King's annual , fi 
arifing from the preſent un reſen 
ſtate of his majeſty's health. ince « 
manded me to pay 100c/. lib „ An 
chamber of Dales to be n „ al 
for the relief of the pot, ww, 
ſame manner that bi 0% Clei 
bounty has uſually been. . 
the honour to be, &c. at hi 
Hrexzr li with 
7. A remarkable init purf 
wer of conſcience has juſt ot De 
The ſecretary of the Sun fie ed thi 
received a letter, written 14" 2 
hand, incloſing a bank cet T3 
which the writer of the c Ar, 
ed ſhould be carried to rn 
of the office, and acknovny Fol 
a morning paper ſore el 0 * 
week of January, which d * le 
ingly done, ** 
12. Thirteen men bens 1 mn 
waggon with a ton of © — 
Loughborough in Leiche ar 1 


Carleton-houie, as 3 Pi 
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e of Wales: As ſoon as they 
Wc mptied into the cellar, Mr. 
.. clerk of the cellars, gave 
our guineas, and as ſoon as 
:nce was informed of it, his 
ighne(s ſent them 20 guineas. 
performed their journey, 
is 111 miles, in 11 days, aad 
it all the way without any 


At a court of common coun» 
the city of London, it was 
mouſly reſolved, « That his 
kighneſs the prince of Wales 
pectfully requeſted to accept 
rateful acknowledgments of 
ourt, for his ſpontancous and 
princely beneficence to the poor 
metropolis, at this inclement 
a beneficence equally diſtin- 
{by the well-timed wiſdom 
gift, and the very gracious 
er of conferring it.” 

ras alſo unanimouſly reſolved, 
bat the thanks be fairly tranſ- 
|, figned by the town-clerk, 
reſented to his royal highneſs 
ince of Wales by William Cur- 
and fir Benjamin Hammet, 
„ aldermen, and ſheriffs of 
try, Mr. Recorder, and Mr. 
h-Clerk,”” 

terward the town-clerk report- 
ut he had waited upon Mr. 
with the vote of thanks of the 
purſuant to their order of the 
of December, and that he had 
ed the following letter in an- 
taereto ; 

pn; Dec, 20, 1788. 
In ir, 

aving had the honour of receiv- 
through your hands, a copy of 
cſolution of the common coun- 
the 13th inſtant, I beg the fa- 
0 you to take the firſt oppor- 
of expreſſing to the court my 
ul 2nowledgements for this 
gutned mark of their approba- 
dad ot aſſuring them how much 
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encouragement and ſatisfaction I de- 
rive from the public declaration of 
the ſentiments of ſo reſpectable a 
body, on an occaſion which imme- 
diately affects the rights of the lords 
and commons, and the eſſential prin- 
ciples of the conſtitution. | 


I am, Sir 
Tour obedient, faithful ſervant. 
W. Rix, eſq. W. Pirr.“ 


This letter was ordered to be en- 
tered in the journals of the court and 
to be inſerted in all the public pa- 
pers. 

14. A ſevere froſt commenced in 
London, on the 25th of November 
laſt, at night. two days before the 
new maon, with a very gentle E. 
wind : at eight the next morning 
the barometer, in London, was at 
30.37, and the thermometer at 32. 
It continued exactly ſeven weeks, 
with the wind principally between 
the N. and E. though it ſhifted to all. 
points, and was S. the whole of Dec. 
* accompanied with a great fall of 

now. On the 5th inſtant the baro- 
meter was remarkably high, being 
at 3c.78, with a gentle N. E. wind; 
the thermometer 21, at eight in the 
morning, and did not riſe higher 
than 26, ſo that this was the cold- 
eſt day. Yeſterday, two days after the 
full moon, with the wind at E. (the 
pointat which the froſt began), a ſud- 
den change took place in the ſtate of 
the atmoſphere; Er, after much ſnow 
during the morning, it began to 
rain at noon, and the drops froze 
when they reached the ground : this 
cuntinued for ſome time, and, in the 
evening, there was a general thaw ; 
the barometer 29.1 3, the thermome- 
ter 36, and the wind ſoutherly. 

During the troſt, the ſcene upon 
the Thames, which was frozen quite 
over below London bridge, exem- 
plified the promptitude with which 
the people of this country ſeize on 
every occaſion of profitable traffic. 
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No ſooner had the Thames acquired 
a ſufficient conſiſtency, than booths, 
turn-abouts, &c. &c. were erected ; 
the puppet-ſhews, wild beaſts, &c. 
were tranſported from every adja- 
cent village ; while the watermen, 
that they might draw their uſual re- 
fources from the water, broke the 
ice cloſe to the ſhore, and erected 
bridges, with toll bars, to make every 
paſſenger pay a halfpenny for get- 
ting to the ice. One of the ſuttling 
boot hs had for its ſign, « Beer, wine, 
and ſpirituous liquors, aur , a 
lictuce. A man who ſold hot 
gingerbread had a board, on which 
was written, . No ſhop tax nor win- 
dow duty.“ All the adventurers con- 
tended in theſe ſhort attractive ſen- 
tences for the preference of the com- 
Pans and the Thames was general- 
y crowded. - Two ſheep were roaſt- 
ed on the ice, at Fulham, and ſold 
at cight-pence a pound. 

Perhaps the breaking up of the 
fair upon the Thames by the thaw 
exceeded every idea that could be 
formed of it, as it was not till after 
the dulk of the evening that the buſy 
crowd were perſuaded of the ap- 

oach of a thaw. This, however, 
with the cracking of ſome ice about 
eight. made the whole a ſcene of the- 
molt perfect conſuſion, as men, beaſts, 
booths, turn-abouts, puppet-ſhows, 
&c. &c. were all in motion, and 
pouring toward the ſhore on each 
fide. The confluence here was ſo 
ſudden and impetnous, that the wa- 
termen who had formed the toll-bars, 
over the ſides of the river, not being 
able to maintain their ſtation from 
the crowd, &c. pulled up the boards ; 
by which a number of perſons who 
could not leap, or were — down 
by the preſs, were ſouſed up to the 
middle. Happily very little damage 
was ſuſtained, except the loſs of a 
few hats, handkerchiefo, &c. by the 

light - ſingered gentry, who availed 
wa 5 


themſelves of the confuſin, 5 
difficulty of landing at the ft; 
bove Tower-hill, however, u 
the extreme till near ten, c 
by the crowding of people im 
ſhore, who were attracted by ts 
tuſton on the water. 


15. The recorder of Ly pit: 
with the ſheriffs and the tonne ege 
attended the prince of Mag it: 
Carleton houſe, with the unaiin Dre 


vote of thanks, frum the conn 
council of London; in preſent 
which the recorder thus ad 
the prince. 

„Sir, 

We have the honour of atten 
your royal highneſs, by the dies 
of the corporation of London, 
their moſt reſpectful thanks for! 

incely bounty, which is the ſubs 
of the reſolution in my land, | 
lieve I ſpeak truly the ſentiment 
theſe gentlemen, as well as my0 
in aſſuring your royal highnel,t 
no charge could have been gu 
to us, which we ſhould have exc 
ed with greater pleaſure; and 
think ourſelves peculiarly hy 
in the honour of preſenting ton 
royal highneſs, the firſt public 
mony of that — and reien ere. 
from the greateſt city in the ut 
to which you are ſo. eminently e 
tled from every good citizen, 1 
every truly affectionate fue 
your royal father. The vt 
thanks which we now preſent, 
flatter ourſelves, will be them 
acceptable, for having pad 
one diſſenting voice.“ gating 
The addreſs was then ea 
which the prince anſwered, © 18 
he — with much pleafure! 
mark of reſpect from the ci 
London, of whoſe loyalty and 1 
tion he had now a freſh proof; n 
he ſhould be ſtudious to cut 
their affection, and deſerve 


eſteem.“ 
200 


OccvuR 
Mrs, Helen Bettenſon, of literati upon this ſubject: anda pock» 


. 


noaks, in Kent, an opulent 
len lady, lately deceaſed, among 
w legacies, has left to the rev. 
Hetheringron's charity for blind 
ns 10, oo l. three per cent. 
blidated annuities; to St. Luke's 
pital, the ſame; to Bromley 
ege, the ſame; to St. George's 
ital, col. to Mr. Gregory of 
ord's Inn, 200l ; to his wife 
, and 20l. annum more, in 
ideration of taking care of her 
an greyhound ; to all her ſer- 
cl. a year for life; to her exe- 
rs — to erect a monument 
Veſtminſter Abbey, with a ſuit- 
inſcription (which is to be read 
—— at a meeting of the 
al Society), for the late Martin 
cs, eſq. who was preſident of the 
al Society; all the reſidue of her 
e to earl Stanhope, lord Am- 
and Multon Lambard, eſq. ſhare 
ſhare alike, whom ſhe appoints 
xecutors and truſtees of her will. 
letter from Philadelphia, dated 
ſtof October, ſays, that congrefs, 
reſolution of the 16th of the 
ding month, had recommend- 
eleveral ſtates to paſs proper laws 
preventing the tranſportation of 
ited malefactors from foreign 
ties into the United States. 

he ſame letters add, that the 
ndly of 82 had paſſed 
a A, another vent 
o traffic. | 8 880 
ſociety has lately been inſtituted 
ew. Vork for the purpoſe of in- 
vting the Engliſh language, 
Uſcuvering the moſt general 
lples of pronunciation, 15 as to 
the foundation of an uniform 
"an tongue, To carry into 
this deſign, a correſpondence 
* opened with the univerſities 
tlevera] ſtates, in order to unite, 


i poſhble, the opinion of the 
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et dictionary is ſoon to be compiled 
on the leaſt exceptionable principles, 
and recommended to the uſe of 
ſchools in America. 

A filver mine has lately heen diſ- 
covered in Ulſter country, near Eſo- 
pus, North America; the vein ap- 
pears to be five feet by two: An- 
other filver mine has alſo been diſco- 
vered in Conway, Maſſachuſetts. 

Halifar, Nov. 11. On Saturday 


the »{t of this month, the Academy 


at Windſor was opened by the bi- 
ſhop of Nova Scotia; the magiſtrates 
and principal gentlemen of the coun- 
ty of Hants attended, which added 
much to the ſolemnity that was ob- 
ſerved on an occaſion ſo truly pleaſ- 
ing as the opening of the firſt pub- 
lic ſeminary in this province. | 

The biſhop began with prayers, 
and then delivered a Latin oration, 
in which he pointed out the many 
advantages the public would derive 
from the inſtitution, and ſeverally 
addreſſed the magiſtrates, the tutors, 
and the ſtudents. 

He next read over the regulations 
that were eſtabliſhed by the gentle- 
man appointed to undertake the ge- 
neral government of the academy. 
Theſe regulations are well calculat - 
ed to preſerve order, to enforce di- 
ligence in the tutors, and to pro- 
mote application and improvement 
in the ſtudents. The buſineſs of 
the academy being finiſhed, the ma- 
giſtrates and gentlemen of the coun- 
ty of Hants preſented an excellent 
addreſs to the biſhop, to which he 
returned a ſuitable anſwer. (Se 
Public Papers) 

25. Lately thequeſtion which has 
long been debated hetween the pub- 
lic and the farmers of the poſt-horſe 
duties, was finally determined in the 
court of king's bench, before lord 
Kenyon: n it was adjudged, 
(A) * Ikat 


OSes I me oe 
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« That the hiring a horſe for any 
diſtance * and returning the ſame 
day, is not ſubject to the duty.“ 

27. This month died, at Mr. 
Roſs's, baker, in Picadilly, aged 106, 
Mrs. Jane Roſs, a native of Scot- 
Jand ; ſhe retained her faculties to 
the laſt hour, and read with cafe the 
ſmalleſt print. | 

29. At a court of common coun- 
cal, Mr. deputy Birch moved, 
That an humble addreſs be preſent- 
ed to his royal highneſs the prince of 
Wales from this court, immediately 
upon his appointment to the regen- 
ey, to condole with him on the me- 
lancholy ſituat ion of our afflicted io- 
vereign; to congratulate him on 
his being inveſted with the govern- 
ment of theſe realms during the in- 
diſpoſition of his royal father, by 
the united wiſdom of the two houſes 
of parliament; and to expreſs, with 
the utmoſt duty and reſpect to his 
royal highueſs, the very high ſenſe 
which this corporation entertain of 
the wiſdoin, zeal, and gy of his 
majeſty's miniſters, to whole vigi- 
lance and firmneſs this country is 
indebted for its preſent proſperous 
and envied ſituation, and for the 
timely preſervation of its ſacred con- 
ſtitution.” Mr. Dornford ſeconded 
the motion. ; 

Mr. Powell reprobated the mea- 
ſure as premature. He hoped, when 
every thing was ſettled and the re- 
gency fixed, an addreſs would be 
produced, in which every voice 


would unite in promoting a dutiful 


and loyal one, without engrafting 
upon it any ſentiment of party. 

The principal ſpeakers for the 
queſtion were, aldermen Sanderſon, 
Watſon, Hammet, Wilkes, and Le 
Meſurier; meſſrs. Merry, Pariſh, 
Box, Dornford, Bailey, and Dixon. 
Againſt it aldermen Newnham, 
Skinner, Sawbridge, and Pickett; 


meſſis. Goodbehere, Leck. 
coln, Thorpe, Slade, and Tur 

After a long debate, the nt 
queſtion was put, which waa 
by a majority of fix ; there ig 
for it 10 aldermen and 8 co 
ers, againſt it g aldermen and ;;; 
moners. 

Florence, Of. 4. Our Gt 


lately been witneſs of a very fügt eri 
phænomenon in the hiſtory d a4 1 
rature. A female underwen ; ne 
lic examination before the dg pl 
of * and ſurgeons, a y, a 
the ſurprize of every one, n A « 
ſuperior to all expectation. jo's 
This extraordinary lay i; riſh 
Maria Petruncini Ferrctri of By hit 
cavallo, who, deſirous of rendry lesfi 
herſelf uſeful to mankind, aulch f 1 
cially to many of her own fer, 1 mad 
often, through perhaps too j to | 
modeſty, natural to female c ng : 
tion, fall victims to their own d he er 
cy, has applied herſelf wit i ck 
athduity to the ſtudy of ſurg m bim, 
in the ſpace of a year {hs hug icht 
abled herſelf to add to fcicuc, u. gree. 
ſex, to our city, and to lier coun © Wa 
an honour and advantage, af wi H 


in the preſent manner of bringi 
female youth in Europe, it wu cou 
difficult to hear of another eum 
Mercurio Italico. 


FEBRUARY. 1 

1. On the 2d of December . o 
houſe of aſſembly of Jamaica w emen 
1000 guineas, to be laid out is! to 
purchaſe of an elegant {tar, «1 learn 
mented with diamonds, to be cou 
ſented to prince William Heng a co 
an humble teſtimony of the , 
high reſpect and eſteem that parc 
entertains for his eminent vis hed fo 
and the happineſs they feel me Ay 
him amongſt them, as wel. © "wp": 5: 
the grateful ſenſe they have 6% Chat 
particular attention which j wg - 
gu 80 


| 


s pays to the duties of a pro- 
\ which is the ſupport and de- 
of the Britiſh empire in gene- 
ich of that iſland in particular. 
en the committee of the houſe 
on his royal highneſs, to te- 
his acceptance of the ſtar, he 
ed them in the politeſt man- 
eclared himſelf unconſcious of 
crit that could entitle him to 
a mark of regard, and aſſured 
he ſhould remember, with pe- 
pleaſure, their ſentiments of 
y, and affection for his perſon. 
A cauſe was tried in the court 
no's bench, of great importance 
iſh officers, George Deane 
himfcif to Mr. Beſwick of 
lesfield for eleven months at the 
f 10 guineas. This contract 
made by the maſter, with a 
to preclude the ſervant rom 
ng a ſettlement in the pariſh. 
he end of eleven months Mr. 
ck paid Dean his wages, and 
him, as he was a good ſervant, 
light continue with him; but 
greement was made as to his 
wages, for the time he ſhould 
He continued with him near 
years without any ſettlement 
ccounts. Being taken ill, he 
ted his maſter's ſervice, who paid 
is time at the rate of 4s. a week, 
que ſtion in this caſe was, whe- 
the latter was only a general 
g or a continuance of the firſt 
ement, and therefore a legal 
to a ſettlement ? This cauſe 
rarnedly argued on both fides. 
court was of opinion, that it 
a continuance of the original 
rat, on the ground, that, as 
parcchial laws were humanely 
ved for the protection of the poor, 
cugkt not to be defeated by any 
Wye 3rtifices, 

chard Blandy, aconſtable, con- 
ed laſt Michaelmas term of ſuf- 
s Giorge Barrington to eſcape 
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out of his cuſtody, was ſentenced 
by the court of king's bench to be 
impriſoned twelve months in New- 
gate. He died before the expiration 
of this term. See Vol ix. 6 (273) 
Oxford, Feb. 75. On Wedneſday. 
after fiſteen days conteſt, the 
was finally cloſed at Glouceſter, tor 
a member for-that city, in the room 
of ſir Charles Barrow, deceaſed, when 
the numbers were, 
For John Pitt, eſq. 837 
Henry Howard, eſq. 836 
o. Sailed commodore Cornwallis, 


with the following ſhips for India, 


viz. Crown, of 64 guns, capt. Corn - 
wallis; Phenix, of 36, capt. Byron; 
Perſeverance, of 36, capt. Smith; 
Atalanta, of 14, capt. Delgarno; 
and Ariel, of 14, licut. Moorſom. 

17. His majeſty was this _—_ 
pily prenounced to be in a ſtate of 
convaleſcence. 

24. When the ambaſſadors of 
Tippoo Sultan were taking leave at 
the court of Verſailles, they re- 
_ to know what mark of 
riendſhip from their maſter would 
be moſt ſatisfactory to the king of 
France : on which the king declared, 
« That the liberty of any Engliſh 
othcers or ſoldiers who might be ſtill 
detained priſoners in the ſultan's 
dominions, and more eſpecially of 
thoſe who had been priſoners with 
M. Suffrein, would be the greateſt 
teſt of regard for his majeſty.” A 
declaration, which reflects honour 
upon the throne from which it pro- 
ceeded, and which exalts its author 
above the rank of kings! the pro- 
tector of humanity. 

It was not, we are informed, the 
intention of the court of France to 


make this intereſting requeſt known, 


till it took a happy effect in India. 
The Indian ambaſſadors gave the 
firſt public intimation of the re- 
_ M. Suffrein wrote upon the 
ame ſubject a very ſtrong letter to 


Tippoo, 


ho On 
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Tippoo, and orders have been ſent eccleſiaſtical court of Door (y 
to the French On in India to mons in favour of lady Strat 
ible influence at the was finally heard before the u 

court of Tippoo, to carry a point delegates at Serjeant's Inn kg 
equally intereſting to humanity, and when their lordſhips were pet 
to _— of an enlightened and aftirm the judgment without har 
verful nation. the counſcl in behalf of ladr d 

It is ſuppoſed that the marquis de more, whereby her Jadyſhi i 

la Luzerne the preſent ambaſſador eſtabliſhed in the poſſeſſion of iis 
of France in England, and who, in eſtates. —The ſentence pronoun 
America, had the honour of reſcu- was in ſubſtance as follous: Tx 
ing Mr. Afgill from the cruel ſen- the ſaid Andrew R. Bowes, N 
tence to which he had been doomed, unmindful of his conjugal vor, ure 
gave the French miniſtry the firſt not having the tear of God bet 
idea of the requeſt which has been his eyes, did, on divers days fps 


made to Tipp . fied in the pleadings in the cu refle 
26. The king pronounced per- commit the ſeveral acts of ch mar 
feftly free from complaint. therein mentioned, on the perſnd ce. 


& James's, Feb. 27. By his ma- lady Strathmore; and id alfa 
jeſty's command the phyſicians re- the ſeveral other days ther & 
port is to be diſcontinued from this forth, commit the crime of aum 


day. The court did therefore order u n in 
MARCH. decree, that the ſaid Andre | ed, t 

| Bowes and lady Strathmore be d erſta 

1. An order has been made by ced and live ſeparate and apar ina be 


the lords of his majeſty's moſt ho- each other; but that neither oft 
nourable privy council, for diſconti- parties marry during the naturi li 
nuing the form of prayer for the re- of the other of them.” 

covery of his majeſty 's health, and 4. Yeſterday the rehearing dc 
for reading, in lieu thereof, a new cauſe between lady Strathmore a 
form of _ and thankſgiving to Mr. Bowes, reſpecting the right d 


Almighty God for the pretent hap- her ladyſhip to the poſſeſſion of 
py tate of his mzjeſty's health. The eſtates, which the had made overt þ. (1 
new form of prayer was read yeſter- herſelf and children, a few d „Th 
day throughout the cities of London, prior to her marriage with V ty ort 
Weſtminſter, and elſeu here within wes, came on before the chance r lett 
the bills ot mortality; and is to be lor at Lincoln's Inn Hall. rent 
read in all chu:iches and chapels After Mr. King, counſel f ted |; 
throughout England and Wales, lady Strathmore, had ſpoke int tis | 
and the town of Berwick-upon- rt of the former decree made h e mo 
Tweed, as ſoon as the miniſters Mr. Juſtice Buller, the lord dn ; but 
thereof receive the fame: and an cellor pronounced judgment; | dinted 
order was alſo made for offering up lordſhip faid the queſtion was wit he ſu; 
295/60 and thankſgiving for the ther a deed of ſettlement, dated ch 0. Af 
elent happy ſtate of his majeſty's of January, 1777, executed by YT" © 
ealth in the ſeveral churches, con- Strathmore, with a view to 2 U. 1appy 
gregations, or aſſemblies, in that riage with Mr. Gray, and which ery, 
part of Great Britain called Scotland. exiſted, unknown to Mr. Bows ® ; Whe 
3- Yeſterday the appeal of Mr. the day he married her lady majeſt 


Bowes againſt the judgment of the was void upon the principk © 


ordſhip ſaid, there was no pre 
to ſay that this deed was intend- 
2 — on Mr. Gray, be- 
it was framed with his concur- 
nor could it be deemed fraudu- 
with reſpect to Bowes, who had 
ied herladyſhip withoutany pre- 
s treaty, but in a very precipi- 
and extraordinary manner. 

1 the morality of the caſe his 
ip ſaid, he ſhould make no ob- 
ations; in this reſpect the parties 
xred to ſtand upon an equality. 
Strathmore's object appeared 
& marriage in general, without 
reflection as to the character ot 
man who offered himſelf to her 
ce. She had, however, by this 
þ, entertained a thought of taking 
of her eſtates. This was a lu- 
interval, and if there was any 
n in madneſs, his lordſhip con- 
ec, that this deed was a ſpark oi 
erſtanding. His lordſhip then 
be had not the leaſt doubt up- 
he caſe. The deed in queſtion 
beyond all controverſy a valid 
ſubſiſting inſtrument, under 
h lady Strathmore had a right 
der eſtates. His lordſhip there- 
ordered the decree of Mr. Juſ. 
Buller to be affirmed. See Pol. 


þ. (19). 

The lord preſident of the conn- 
ty order of the cabinet, ſent cir- 
Ir letters to the ſheriffs of the 
rent counties, who were ap- 
ted laſt year, acquainting them, 
it is neceſſary, they ſhould con- 
e in office during the Lent Aſſi- 
; but that new ones would be 
vinted before the commencement 
he ſummer circuits. 

o. After ſeveral adjouraments, 
n time to time, on account of 
nappy proſpect of his majeſty's 
very, both houſes of parliament 
; When the lord chancellor, in 
majeſty's name, addreſſed them 
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in a ſpeech, announcing farther 
cauſes for the holding of that parlia- 
ment, &c. (Sev Public Papers.) 

2. At a court of common conn- 
cif, addreſſes of congratulation were 
unanimouſly voted to their majeſties 
on the king's happy recovery. On 
this occaſion the lorti mayor having 
informed the court, that it was the 
with of the ſecretary of ſtate, that the 
addreſs be preſented by a com- 
mittee, great debates enſued. It was 
at laſt ſettled, that the ſheriffs ſhould 
wait upon their majeſties at Kew, to 
know their pleaſure when it ſhould 


be preſented, 
Whitehall, March 14. On the 
occaſion of his majeſty's happy reco- 


very from his late illne ſs, which was 
announced on Tuciday laſt at ont 
o'clock by the dilcharge of the guns 
in the Park and the Tower, the moſt 
general and ſplendid illuminations 
ever remembered were diſplayed 
throughout London and Weſtminſter 
in the evening, and the moſt univer- 
ſal and heartfelt joy was manifeſted 
by all ranks of his majeſty*s ſubjects. 
18. At a court of common coun- 
cil, the ſheriffs reported to the court, 
that his majeſty had appointed the 
next day, at one o'clock, to receive 
at Kew the addreſs from the hands 
of the lord mayor and ſheriffs ; ſay- 
ing, that as the national buſineſs ſo 
pr-fed upon him, he could not re- 
ceive the whole courtin the accuſtom- 
ed manner. The court ſeemed to 
be unanimouſly of _ to com- 
ply with the mode his majeſty had 
preſcribed. And a reſolution paſſed, 
accordingly, to that effect. Upon 
which Mr. alderman Newnham ob- 
ſerved, that as the city of London 
had on this occaſion conſented to de- 
part from their ancient mode of 
enting their addreſſes to the king on 
the throne by the whole court, he 
thought they ſhould paſs a reſolut _ 
t 
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that it might remain on record, that 
they had not in this inſtance given up 
their ancient right. He then read 
a motion, as follows = «© That it is 
the inherent and acknowledged right 
and privilege of this court to be re- 
ceived by his majeſty upon the 
throne; but they have in compli- 
ance with his majeſty's wiſhes, con- 
veyed by the ſheriffs, waved the 
fame without prejudice to their 
rights. This paſſed unanimouſly, 

10. The lord mayor and the two 
ſheriffs, in theircarriages, went in a 
private manner to Kew, where they 
preſented their addreſſes to their 
majeſties, ſeparately. 

The king and queen received them 
in the moſt affable manner, and 

ave them anſwers expreſſing their 
ſenſe of the affection and loyalty of 
the city of London. 

20. Laſt Friday the workmen, in 
new paving the choir of St, George's 
Chapel, at Windſor, diſcovered a 
decay in the ſtones which cloſed up 
the entrance into the vault where 
Fdward IV. had been depoſited. 
Two of the canons and the ſurveyor 
entering the vault, viewed the royal 
body incloſed ina leaden and a wood- 
en coffin, reduced to a ſkeleton 
which meaſured fix feet three inches, 
the ſkull reclined tothe left or north 
fide, with a quantity of long brown 
hair which had fallen off it, but no 
traces of envelope or cere-cloth, nor 
any rings or other inſignia, A li- 
quor covered the bottom of the in- 
ner coffin to the depth of about four 
inches, which, on examination, was 
found to be only the moiſture which 
had drained from the body. On the 
king's coffin lay another of wood, 
only much decayed, which contain- 
ed the ſkeleton of a woman ; who 
from the marks of age about the 
ſkull, was ſuppoſed to be that of his 
queen, lady Elizabeth Grey, who 
died three years atter him in confine- 
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F 
ment at Bermondſey Abber i 
was probably buried with lefs pm 
The body of his fifth dae 
Mary, who died the vear beſts 
and was the only perſon of hi; 
Iy buried at Windſor, was 95 
this vault, which, from varios% 
cumſtances, appeared to have be 
opened and plundered at fone 
mer period. On the wall; « 
vault was written in chalk, in 
breviated characters of the time, L 
ward or Edwardus IV. and fed 
names of workmen or alliftans 
the funeral. 

Edward IV. died April q 1 
and was buried the 18th follows 
in this chapel, the ſoundztion g 
which he himſelf had laid. 

21. Laſt night a fire broke ot 
Mr. Heath's in Leicefter-fres 
which entirely conſumed the f 
damaged the hotel next door, a 


burnt backwards to Princes-ſree = 
In the confuſion, a child of % * | 
Heath's had been left in a cad * 
and being ſurrounded by the fi kay 
cried out loud enough to be hear * 
Mr. Heath ran to its relieh a . 10 
with difficulty, and not without »W.; : 
. i 3 ifhed 
ing ſcorched in ſeveral places, . 
cued it. This ingenious artif, it — 
ſaid, has loſt by this unfortunate? 7 
cident property in prints, pf . x 
&c. to the value of 2ooc). The g * | 
picture of the riots in Londo", i M, 
1780, and the ſmall one of the ce ah 


of major Pierſon, both the proc 
of Mr. alderman Boydell, were c 
ſumed : but Mr, Heath was ua 
enough to ſave the plates of then 


which hehasbeen employed forrei 15 Ba 
26. A drawing room this G 3% 
St. James's which was the m0! dri 
liant and numerous ever fern, e 
the firſt ſince the king's indiſpoi * * 
His majeſty came to town !" 3 
morning on horſeback, and a7 Th 
ed at Buckingham-houſe, wit "ll ; = 
ſaw the queen and princelles 1! 8c 
8 dre var 


before they went to St. 
e's, and about two o'clock re- 
4 to Kew-houſe in his travel- 
oſt· chaiſe. The queen's dreſs 
ſuperb beyond all former prece- 
and was enriched by a diſplay 
jamonds of immenſe value. She 
the words, Long live the king,” 
jamonds — and the ſame motto, 
bold letters, on a white ſattin 
hand, was on the cap of almoſt 
ry lady. The drefles were al- 
l uniformly white ſattin with 
e draperics and trains embroi- 
ed and fringed. 

o. This evening Mrs. Maxwell, 
Harley-ſtreet, Cavendiſh-ſquare, 
b fitting alone by the drawing 
mm fire, in expectation of ſome 
pany ſhe had engaged, when the 
ker fell on her apron and ſet fire 
it, Alarmed at the accident, ſhe 
toward the ſtair-caſe, ſcreaming 
alliſtance: being met by the 
ler, he endeavoured to extinguith 
flames, which had now commu- 
ated to evcry part of her dreſs; 
efforts, however, were ineffect- 
|; for though he finally extin- 
iſhed the flames, after ſuſtain- 
g conſiderable injury himſelf, the 
tortunate lady was 2 much burnt, 
at ſhe expired the next morning. 
31. Advice js received this month, 
the Prince of Wales —_—— 
pt. Moore, juſt returned from New 
uth Wales, that the fleet under 
mmodore Phillip, which ſailed 
om Portſmouth on the 13th of 
1787, had anchored in Bo- 
ny Bay on the 2cth of January 
738. This fleet, which conſiſted of 
e Sirius and Supply frigates, fix 
ayorts, and three victuallers, 
ad on board a military force 
Mounting to 212 men, officers in- 
"ded; and the convicts they car- 
ed were 561 men, 192 women, 
ad 18 children. Of the marines on- 
due was loſt, and of the convicts 
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only twenty-four died in the paſ- 
ſage. 

This month died at Dunwich, 
Suffolk, aged 110, Samuel Rook 
Worrell, a fiſherman ; he followed 
his employment till within eleven 
years of his death.— At Huderſdorf 
in Germany, aged 104, Philip Seith- 
ner, a common ſoldier: he had 
ſerved many campaigns againſt the 
Turks, and retained his faculties till 
the hour of his death. —At Liſ- 
bon, a friar, of the convent of St. 
Francis, died in his perfect ſenſes at 
102 years old; and Donna Margari- 
ta Guiacon left this world in her 
104th year: ſhe leaves a ſiſter be- 
hind who is 97. 


APRIL. 


1. Yeſterday 36cl. was 7 into 
e 


the exchequer for the ute of the 
public, in conſequence of the follow- 
ing note received by the chancellor 
of theexchequer. 

« Sir, 

© You will herewith receive 
bank notes to the amount of 360]. 
which is the property of the nation, 
and which, as an honeſt man, you 
will be ſo juſt as to apply to the uſe 
of the ſtate in ſuch manner, that the 
nation may not ſuffer by its having 
been detained from the public trea- 
ſury. You are implored to do this 
for the eaſe of conſcience to an ho- 
neſt man.“ 

. A proclamation iſſued for a 
day of general thankſgiving, on the 
23d of April, for his majeſty's hap- 
Py recovery. 

-, Came on the election of the 
governor and deputy-govetuor of 
the bank of England for the year 
enſuing, when Mark Weyland, eſq. 
was choſen governor, and Samuel 
Boſanquet, eſq. deputy-governor ; 
and yeſterday came on the election 
of 24 directors, when the following 
gentlemen were choſen: 

5, Beach · 
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S. Beachcroft, T. Boddington, 
R. Clay, B. Coney, W. Cooke, E. 
Darell, T. Dea, W. Ewer, D. Giles, 

. Harrifon, T. S. Jackſon, Job 

Tatthew, R. Neave, Jof. Nutt, I. 
Ofhorne, E. Payne, G. Peters, C. 
Puller, T. Raikes, G. Thornton, S. 
Thornton, J. Witmore, jun. B. 
Winthrop, M. Yeldham, on. 

The following is a ſtare of the 
ballot: 

For the directors, or houſe liſt 406 
For Mr. alderman Pickett's hit 1.9 
Majority for the directors 287 

The ſame day a common hall was 
held at Guildhall, when it was agreed 
to preſent ſeparate addreſſes of con- 
gratulation to their majeſties on the 
king's recovery. 

13. Mr. Bacon's famous caſt in 
bronze of the river Thames perſo- 
nified, and ſurrounded with attri- 
butes, was erected toward the north 
angle of Sqmerſet-ſquare. The 
figure meaſures upwards of eight 
feet; and is nearly a ton and a half 
in weight : under the right arm is 
an antique urn, behind which a 
cornucopia extends to the left fide. 

14. They write from Philadel- 
phia, that a farmer Sunbury, on 
the Suſquehana, has lately made 
two barrels of ſweet oil (equal to 
the preſent olive oil) out of hickory 
nuts, by fimple expreſſion. One 
half of the ſmalleſt ſpecies of theſe 
nuts, viz. the ſhell-bark, yielded b 
an experiment 30 drops of oil. 
The oil obtained from theſe nuts 
has been uſed in diet, and from the 
want of oil of an inferior quality 
has been burnt in lamps. 

15. Her Majeſty, accompanied 
by the princeſſes Auguſta and Eli- 
ovent- garden 
theatre. On her entering the box, 
the theatre thundered applauſe. 
Her majeſty ſenſibly felt the con- 
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gratulations. When ſears 
ordinary curtain was draw; * 
dif: overed a ſplendid drop-ig 
cifplaying his majefty's ay 
perbl * emblazoned, havin: 3 
over it, with the words Lines 
bing, and another underneath, . 
the king live for ever. Tuo tink 
ſupported the lower ſcroll, wy 
wreaths of laurel over it, 7 
whole painting was decorated a 
a rich foliage of roſes and nw 
ſurounding it. Its unexpecrid 
play added conſi derably to tte: 
fect. 

The principal fingers helomy 
to the theatre, then came rd 
who were joined in the ſony of ( 
fave the king by the whole audi 
and encored a firſt, ſecond at 
third time; with which her nat 
ty was fo impreſſed, that the id 
tears of joy. | 

20. Lord Petre, accompanied by 
fir Henry Englefield and Mr, Fs 
mer, had a conference with the a 
niſter at his houſe in Downing 
ſtreet, concerning the buſineſs whit 
has been ſome time in agitation 
be brought before parliament, ir 
eaſing the burthen of the Engith 
catholics by taking off the dot 
land-tax, &c. See Vol. ix. 1. (19) 

21. It is no Jeſs extraordinan 
than true, that while the Eaſt [nds 
company have been annuallyexpott 
ing ſilver to China, for want ofoths 
commodities with which to purcial 
teas, the Dutch have for year pit 
been carrying on a very lun 
trade in tin * the iſtand of % 
matra, which finds an univerli 

conſumption in every part of (i 
na. An ingenious gentleman, e 
was lately in the company's . 
vice, has explained this circut 
ſtance to the court of directors 

the lords of the treaſury, who 1 
turned fo attentive an ear to * 


e company have already ſent 
tons of tin by the ſhips of tlie 
t ſeaſon. 
prince of Wales was among 
to patronize the newly diſ- 
trade in tin to China, which 
air to employ ten thouſand 
en, who, with their families, 
7 lately in want of bread. 
Ty iteball, April 25. Thurſda 
T1 ing appointed by his majeſ- 
roclamation to be obſerved as 
of general thankſgiving to 
phty God for the ſignal inter- 
pn of his good providence, in 
ing from his majeſty the late 
with which he had been at- 
, his majeſty was pleaſed, for 
exter ſolemnity of the day, to 
the cathedral church of St. 
accompanied by the queen, 
roval highneſſes the prince of 
„the duke of York, the 
fs royal, the princeſs Au- 
the princeſs Elizabeth, the 
of Glouceſter, and the duke 
umberland, and his highneſs 
e William; and attended by 
houſes of parliament, the great 
s of ſtate, the judges, and 
public officers, to return 
5 to God for his great mercies 
leſſings. 
ve proceſſion was begun at eight 
in the morning by the houſe 
mons, in their coaches, fol- 
by their ſpeaker, in his ſtate- 
Next came the maſters in 
ery, the judges, and after them 
peers, in the order of preceden- 
6 they were marſhalled by the 
rs of arms at Weſtminſter, the 
zeſt baron going firſt, and the 
chancellor, in his ſtate coach, 
ng this part of the proceſſion. 
of the peers as were knights 


the collars of their reſpective 
trvardcame the royal family, 
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in order of precedency, with their 
attendants, eſcorted by parties of 
the royal regiment of horſe- guards. 

Their majeſties ſet out from the 
queen's palace ſoon after ten o'clock, 
in a coach.drawn by eight cream- 
coloured horſes, (in which were al- 


lo two of the ladies of her majeſty's 


bed-chamber) followed by their roy- 
al highneſſes the princeſſes, and 
proceeded through the gate at the 
Stable-yard, along Pall-mall, and 
through the Strand, amid the loyal 
acclamations of a prodigious con- 
courſe of people. 

The ſtreets were lined, as far as 
Temple-bar, by the brigade of 
foot-guards, the grenadier compa- 
nies of which were poſted in St. 
Paul's church, and in the church- 
yard, and patrolled by parties of 
the royal regiment of horſe guards, 
The avenues into the ſtreets through 
which the proceflion paſſed were 
guarded by the queen's light dra- 
goons. From Temple-bar to the 
church the ſtreets were lined by the 
artillery company and the miltia of 
the city ; the peace officers attend- 
ing both withia and without the 
city, to preſerve order. 

At Temple-bar his majeſty was 
met by the lord mayor in a gown 
of crimſon velvet, by the ſheriffs 
in their ſcarlet gowns, and a depu- 
tation from the aldermen and com- 
mon-council (being all on horſe- 
back), when the lord mayor ſurren- 
dered the city ſword to his majeſty, 
who having returned it to him, he 
carried it bare-headed before the 
king to St. Paul's. 

His majeſty being come to St, 
Paul's was met at the weſt door by 
the peers, the biſhop of London, 
the dean of St. Paul's (biſhop of 
Lincoln) the canons reſidentary, 
and the kings and other officers of 
arms, the band of gentlemen pen- 

ſioners, 
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ftoners and the yeomen of the 
guard attending. 

The ſword of ſtate was carried 
before his majeſty by the marquis 
of Stafford into the choir, where 
the king and queen placed them- 
ſelves under a canopy of ſtate, near 
the weſt end, oppoſite to the altar. 

The peers had their ſeats in the 
area, as a houſe of lords, and the 
commons in the ſtalls. The upper 
galleries were allotted to the Jadies 
of her majeſty's bedchamber the 
maids of honour, and ſuch other 
ladies of diſtinction as attended on 
this occaſion, The foreign miniſ- 
ters were placed in the two lower 
galleries, next to the throne ; and 
the lord mayor and aldermen in the 
lower galleries near the altar. 

The prayers and litany were 
read 8 chanted by the minor ca- 
nons. The T7: Deum and anthems 
compoſed for the occaſion were ſung 
by the choir, who were placed in 
the organ-Joft, and were joined in 
the chorus, as alſo in the Pſalms, 
by the charity children, in number 
about fix thouſand, who were aſſem- 
bled there previous to their majeſties 
arrival, The communion ſervice was 
read by the dean and reſidentaries, 
and the ſermon preached by the lord 
biſhop of London. 

Divine ſervice being ended, their 
majeſties returned with the ſame ſtate 
to the queen's palace at about half 
an hour after three o'clock. The 
guns in the Tower and in the Park 
were fired three times, firſt upon the 
king's ſetting out, ſecondly at the 
finging of Te Deum, and thirdly up- 
on his majefty's return; after which 
the brigade of foot guards fired a 
Fer de Joie in St, James's Park, be- 
ing drawn up in the front of the 

ueen's palace. 

The public demonſtrations of joy 
and loyalty the inhabitants of 


by 
London and Weſtminſter, on. the 
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occaſion of his maje ſtyꝰ frft 
ance in public ſince his hays, 
very, exceeded all exnrefin 
eſterday evening the illuma 
in all parts of this metropols 
paſſedinſplendor and magniieg 
former exhibitions. Loud » (; 
25. On Friday, the G { 
the general thankigiving, t 
univerſal and magnificent i 
tions took place in the met 
The devices, in many pad 
reſſive of unbounded l orale 
inconceivably various and he 
27. On Wedneſday, at m 
the afternoon, an alarming fe 
diſcovered in that beautiful 
known by the name of Be 
Barff, within a mile of Sk 
Yorkſhire, occafioned by thes 
ence of a farmer and his ſn 
in that neighbourhood, who: 
burning weeds at the foot d 
wood. The wind being yh 
flames communicated to the k 
and underwood, and in leß tha 
hour the whole was ina blaze, 
raged ſofurioufly, that notvithi 
ing the water eng ines belongi 
Selby were played for ſome f 
and every other aſſiſtance that 
be procured, made uſe d, 
twelve the ſame evening the u 
was unfortunately conſumed; 
what is very ſhocking, mam 
were kind enough in aſſiſting 
the fire under, have ever fin 
dangerouſly ill, occaſioned If 
intenſe heat, and being att 
expoſed to the cold. The tur 
above wood were ſuppoſed 8 
worth upward of gooch. 
30. This month died 2! 
whey, near Rippon, Vorl, 
his 1cgth year, Mm. Fr 
worked as a jabourer at N 
rk til} within theſe ten ers 
— left a widow aud cigbtc 
— At Cronſtadt, aged 11. 
de Chapelet : ſhe was lifter d 


n, brigadier in the Ruſſian 
into which he entered under 
en of Peter the Great, and 
tely at the age of 101 years. 
reſerved their faculties even 
25 moments of their hves. 
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n Wednefday, the Andro- 
frigate, captai i prince Wil- 
deny, arived at Portſmouth, 
dars from Halifax. 
Ir. alderman Boydell opened 
keſpeare gallery, in Pall-mall, 
blic inſpection. The exqui- 
wutics of the greateſt drama- 
t that ever cxiſted, are here 
ied with a ſkill and force of 
jon, in many inſtances, with 
he himſelf would certainly 
en delighted, 
artiftz who contribute to this 
aking are the firſt in the 
but thoſe whoſe labours 
pre-eminent are, fir * 
ls, Peters, Opie, Welt, Fu- 
right, Hamilton, Northcote, 
ley, and Banks. 
gallery is intended to con- 
hree large rooms; only two 
| are yet open. A very fine 
of an alto relievo, to be 
in the front of the building by 
anks, is exhibited in the tirſt 
It repreſents Shakeſpeare 
on a rock, with Poetry on 
t hand preſenting him with 
h of bays, while ſhe cele- 
his praiſe on her lyre. Her 
ornamented with a double 
to ſhew that ſhe has beſtowed 
uble power of tragedy and 
on her favourite bh On 
and is Painting, repreſent- 
ddrefling the ſpectator with 
nd extended toward Shak- 
$ breaſt, pointing him out as 
rmodel for her pencil. The 
hu left hand on her ſhoul- 
* accepting her aſſiſtance; 
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6, On the roth of March, a lady 
had the misfortune at Rome to be 
ſeverely burnt, by her clothes tak- 
ing fire, To give eaſe to the tor- 
ture ſhe felt, when the flames were 
extinguiſhed, a domeſtic had re- 
courſe to ſome honey that was at 
hand, which not only aſſuaged the 
pain, but in nine days accompliſhed 
a cure. 

B'bitehall, May q. The king has 
been pleaſed to grant to the right 
hon. James lord Malmeſbury, and 
his iflue, his royal licence and au- 
thority, in purſuance of the royal 
permiſſion of the king of Pruffia, 
under his ſignet and ſign manual, 
bearing date the 21ſt day of October 
laſt, to add to the arms of his fa- 
mily the Black Eagle of Pruſſia, 
either quarterly, or as one of his 
ſupporters, as a public mark of his 
Pruſſian majeſty's eſteem and re- 
gard, and as a memorial of the ſa- 
tisfaction he derived from his con- 
duct, in the character of his majeſ- 
ty's ambaſſador extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary to the ſtates gene- 
ral of the United Provinces, during 
the late revolution in that country, 
as well as from his ſervices in ce 
menting the union between the two 
crowns, by the treaty lately ſigned 
at Loo (ſuch arms being fiſt duly 
exemplified according to the laws of 
arms.) And the king has been 
farther pleaſed to grant to the faid 
2 ford Malmeſbury his royal 
icence and authority, in compli- 
ance with the requeſt of the prince 
of Orange, by letter written with 
his own hand, dated the Sth of Cc- 
tober laſt, to take and uſe the mot- 
to of his ſerene highneſs's houſe, Fe 
maintiendrai, in commemoration of 
the above mentioned revolution : and 
his majeſty has alſo been pleaſed to 
order that this his conceſſion and de- 
claration be regiſtered in his college 


of arms, 
(B) 11. The 
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11. The ſtatue of his majeſty in 
bronze, was placed on a pedeſtal in 
the north angle of Somerſet- place. 
dee p. (14). 

19. The queen's birth-day, not 
having been obſerved as uſual, in 
January, was celebrated this day 
(the real anniverſary) at Windſor. 
22, James Robinſon, William 
Robinſon, and Richard Brooke, 
eſquires, juſtices of the peace for the 
Tower hamlets, were brought up 
for judgment, for diſcharging 
Charles Banniſter, William Palmer, 
&c, who had been committed as 
rozues and vagabonds, for acting 
Play5, &c. at the Royalty Theatre, 
and impriſoned 14 days. Mr. Juf- 
tice Aſhhurſt pronounced the ſen- 
tence of the court, which was, that 
each of the defendants ſhould pay a 
fine of 100l. aud be impriſonet till 
it was paid. 

26. The court of King's Bench 
have very humanely determined, 
that in binding out pariſh appren- 
tices it ſhall be done not only with 
the a ent, but in the preſence of tꝛuo 
juftices of the peace, agreeable to the 
act of 4zd Eliz, The court ob- 
ſerved, that the duty of magiſtrates 
in binding poor children appren- 
tices, was of a very ſerious and ſo- 
lemn nature. In the eye of the law, 
they were their guardians and pro- 
teftors, as they had no body elle to 
provide for them. The act of put- 
ting them out apprentices, was 
therefore doubtleſs a judicial act, 
requiring the comurrent attention aud 


ſober dil beration of both the magif- 


rrat:s, a ought to be preſent for 
that purpoſe. The court were im- 
pelled by their feelings, and a due 
concern for the future welfare of 
poor children, to enforce this dut 
on the part of juſtices, otherwiſe 
they ini;zht conceiveit to be of little 
conſequence, and pay only flight 
attention to that which was gf great 
important to ſociety, 
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27. A diſpute lately u + 
between the duke of To. 
colone] Lenox (nephew and 
the duke of Richmond) wii 
minated yeſterday in a due, 
diſpute originated in an obſer 
of his royal highneſs, name), 
© colonel Lenox had heard n 
ſpoken to him at the club! 
bigny's, to which no get 
ought to have ſubmitted,” ! 
obſervation being reported i 
colonel, he took the opport 
while his royal highnefs wn 
— to addreſs him, de 

now, what were the wort 
he had ſubmitted to hear, al! 
whom they were ſpoken. Tot 
his royal highneſs gave noc 
{wer then, than by ordering ti 
lonel to his poſt, The pant 
ing over, his royal highne1 
into the orderly room, and 
ing for the = intimate 
him, in the preſence of a! 
ficers, that he deſired to dev 
protection from his rank ap" 
and his ſtation as commandiy 
ficer ; but that, hen not o 
he wore a brown coat, and t 
dy, as a private gentleman, 
the colone} ſatisfaction, Aft 
declaration, colonel Lenox 
circular letter to every men 
the club at Daubigny's, rege 
to know whether any ſuc) ® 
had been uſed to him, and . 
ing laſt Monday for an ant 
each, their ſilence to be c 
as a decluration that no (uh 
could be recollected. On tit 
ration of the term limited 0 1 
ſwer to his circular letter, des 
nel ſent a written melage ® 
royal highneſs, to this Pat 
That not being able of 
any occaſion on which 
been ſpoken to him al Det 
to which a gentleman due. 
ſubmit, he had taken the ſp" 
appeared to him the mot! 


ch h 
It cole 


j 


information of the words to 
his royal highneſs had allud- 
nd of the perſon who had 
hem ; that none of the mem- 
the Club had given him in- 
tion of any ſuch inſult being 
ir knowledge; and therefore 
xfted, in jnſtice to his cha- 
that his royal highneſs ſhould 
dict the report as publicly as 
d aſſerted it.“ his letter 
livered to his royal highneſs 
onday by the earl of Winchel- 
hen the anſwer returned not 
g ſatisfaftory, a _ was 
o his royal highneſs defiring a 
ny, and the time and place 
ſettled that evening. 

preclude the unfounded re- 
tations which may be pro- 
ed reſpecting this duel, the ſe- 
thought it neceſſary togive the 
ing authenticated account. 

n conſequence of a diſpute al- 
known to the public, his roy- 
ghneſs the duke of York, at- 
d by lord Rawdon, and lieu- 


* 


e earl of Winchelſea, met at 
bledon common. The ground 
eaſured at twelve paces, and 
parties were to fire upon a ſig- 
greed upon. The ſonal be- 
ven, licutenant-colonel Lenox 
and the ball grazed his royal 
els's curl. The duke of York 
Ot fire. Lord Rawdon then 
tered, and ſaid, that he thought 
ch had been done.“ Lieu- 
It colonel Lenox obſerved, 
* his royal highneſs had not 

Lord Rawdon faid, It was 
the duke's intention to fire ; 
oyal highneſs had come out 

leutenant-colonel Lenox's 
to give him ſatisfaction, 
had no animoſity againſt him.“ 
tnant<colonel Lenox preſſed 
the duke of York ſhould fire, 
v declined, upon a repeti- 
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t-colonel Lenox, accompanied 
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tion of the reaſon, Lord Winchel- 
ſea then went up to the duke of 
York, and exprefſed his hope, 
„% That his royal highneſs could 
have no objection to fav, he conſi- 
dered lieut. col. Lenox as a man of 
honour and courage.” His royal 
highneſs replied, «+ That he ſhould 
ſay nothing ; he had come out to 
give lieut. col. Lenox ſatisfaction, 
and did not mean to fire at him; if 
lieut. col. Lenox was not ſatisfied, 
he might fire again. Lieut col. 
Lenox faid, “he could not poſſibly 
fire again at the duke, as his royal 
highneſs did not mean to fire at 
him.” On this both parties left 
the ground. The ſcconds think it 
2 to add, that both parties be- 
aved with the moſt perfect cool- 
neſs and intrepidity. 
(Signed) WINCHELSEA. 
Rau box. 

30. A general meeting of the 
ſubſcribers to the aſſociation for 
promoting the diſcovery of the in- 
terior parts of Africa, was held at 
the St. Alban's tavern, when an ac- 
count of the proceedings of the com- 
mittee during the paſt year, and of 
the intereſting intelligence which 
had been received in the courſe of 
it, p— from the late Mr. 
Ledyard, was ſubmitted to their 
conſideration, By this intelligence, 
every doubt is removed of the prac- 
ticability of the object for which 
the ſociety was inſtituted; and as 
ſeveral perſons have offered them- 
ſelves as candidates to ſucceed the 
late Mr. Ledyerd in the ſervice of 
the aſſociation, there is reaſon to 
ſuppoſe, that the knowledge alrea- 
dy obtained will ſoon be followed 
by more extenſive diſcoveries. The 
committee of the former year, con- 
ſiſting of lord Rawdon, the biſhop 
of Landaff, fir Joſeph Banks, Mr. 
Beaufoy, and Mr. Stuart, were re- 


choſen.— The late Mr. Ledyard 
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had proceeded in the ſervice of the 
ſociety as far as Grand Cairo, had 
made an agreement with the con- 
ductor of a caravan, and was on 
the point of taking his departure for 


Sennaare, when he was ſeized with orders for a news-paper to beg 


an illneſs which terminated in his 
death. | 
3. This month died Mr, Cow- 
ard, of Arnſide caſtle, in Weſt- 
moreland. He was 116 years old, 
and able to read without ſpectacles. 


JUNE. 


1. On Thurſday col. Lenox made 
a requiſition to the duke of York, as 
colonel of the Coldſtream regiment, 
that his royal highneſs would per- 
mit a call of the officers of that 
corps, in order that certain * 
ſitions, touching his conduct and 
ſituation, might be ſubmitted to 
their conſideration. His royal high- 
neſs informed the friend of Mr. Ic 
nox, that he could not poſſibly 
oppoſe any deſign which might tend 
to relieve Mr. Lenox from his pre- 
ſent embarraſſinent.” The meeting 
of this military convention was held 
veſterday at the orderly- room at two 
o'clock ; and after a conſiderable de- 
liberation, the meeting adjourned 
over to his day at one; when, 
after a conſiderable diſcuſſion, the 
convention came to the following 
reſolution: It is the opinion of 
the Coldſtream regiment, that, /- 
r to the 15th of May, the day 
of the meeting at the orderly-room, 
licutenant-colonel Lenox has behav- 
ed with courage, but, trom the pe- 
cular difficulty of his ſituation, 
not with judgment.” C/. Lenox, 
bon aſter. cache his company in 
the du. of Tori's regiment, for the 
come Hon of lientenat-colonel in the 
35th reg ment of foot. See p. (18 , 
2. The allembly of Jamaica has 
made an act to give the overſecrs 


„ 


twenty ſhillings a-head hre 
child they raiſe to twelve n 
old in any of the plantation, 

3. The king of rue 5 
courage induſtry and arts, hg 


liſhed monthly, and to be & 
buted grau to the fraſant: tun 
Sileſia, &c. and has further ey 
ed, that in each diftrit 
ſchoolmaſter ſhall read and em 
the contents of the paper to {at 
his neighbours as cannot thens 
read. It is to contain a bun 
the progreſs of agriculture tha 
out his dominions; prag 
for the cure of various diſorde 
cident to mankind, cattle, fix 
dogs, &c. &c. 

4. His majeſty's birth-diyi 
as uſual, at St. James's; bu 
majeſty was not preſent, 
court was uncomzmonly nung 
and ſplendid. 

9. His majeſty went to the 
of peers, the, firſt time fince n 
py recovery, in order to ſign 
the commons, at the bar ot 
houſe,, bis royal approvatu 
Mr, Addington, to be their ſpl 

10. Yeſterday, a very ct 
experiment was tried, that d 
ing how far an entire coppt! 
ſel would anſwer the purpot 
failing. Mr, Williams, 25 
proprietor of the gre*t if 
mines, was the projettor; * 
very numerous party attend 
experiment; among Wi | 
lord Mount Edgecumbe, | 
Borlaſe Warren, &c. g 

The. veflel was launched N 
ford, and promiſes to ant! * 
purpoſe for which it was dg 

1”. A dreadful fire he d 
the king's theatre, in the N 
ket. The fire began in du 
of the houſe, above the 3 
which is called the fly. Ther i 
rehearſing a ballet belom; ® 


he ſparks falling upon their 
No perſons were above at 
e. Theſe circumſtances ne- 
ly give riſe to ſuſpicions of a 
ditated deſign on the part of 
incendiary. Five houſes in 
t-lans are entirely deſtroyed, 
the ſtables of the \Vhite-horſe 
lr. Patence's houſe in Union- 
and the Globe public-houſe, 
prner of Pall-mall, are very 
damaget. 7. 
. Angelo's fencing- room, and 
e double ſtairiciffe-to the gal- 
only remain of the immenſe 


This evening, about a quarter 
twelve, the theatre at Mancheſ- 
diſcovered to be on fire. So ra- 
25 the flames, that the whole 
no was entirely uarnt to the 
d in the ſpace pf;one hour. 

On Wedneflay, a general 
early court of proprietors was 
che Faſt India-houſe, Lend- 
ſtreet, when, the dividend: for 
year ending Midſammer, 
ws fixed at & l. per ctnt. 
fr, Jun“ 2. This morn- 
a little after ſeven o'clock, 
majeſties and their royal high- 


v! Gloutefter®s lodge at Lynd- 


turf, Juve 25. Their ma- 
and theit royał highneſſes the 
s royal, princeſs Anguſta 
princeſs Elizabeth, arrived 
ds aftetnoon, ſoon after three 
, in perfect health. Loni. 


Captain M.Kenzie, who was 
ed ſome time qgo of ſhooting a 
om the month ot a tannon, oh 
aſt of Africa, (bt pardoned) 


r Naplts. See vol. vi 


ice they had of the miſchief 


the princeſs royal, princeſs 
ha, I vrinceb Elizabeth, 
It for his roval highneſs the 


ox three roots, ſcarcely fo 
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20. John William Roſe, eſq. 
elected recorder of London, in the 
room of Mr. Adair, who had re- 
figne1, and his falary ordered to be 
Go. a year. Thanks were voted 
to the late recorder for his able and 
upright conduct in that office, with 
the freedom of the city in a gold 
box of 100 guineas value; and he 
was ordered to be retained, with the 
attorney and ſolicitor- general, in all 
cauſes in which the city was con · 
cerned; William Faſſon, eſq. plead- 
ed his being an oſſider of the Wor- 
ceſterſhire militia, and was excuſed 
ſerving the office of ſheriff, and Jo- 
ſeph Ballard, eſq. p2id his fine, 
whick was 60-1. he having ſtood 
the election at the common hall. 
Oxford, Fine 3%. About four 
o lock in the morning, an uncom- 
mon ſhock, attended with a violent 
ruſning noiſe, was felt at St. Mary 
Magdalen's college, and on the 
other ſtde of the water, occaſioned, 
as it afterwards appeared, by the 
falling of the venerable oak which 
ſtood at the entrance into the Water- 
walk, and had for many ages, by 
its magnade and antiquity, at- 
ttacted the admiration of ſtrangers, 
Its dimenfions were as follows: 
In girth — 21 fret q inches. 
Height — 71 feet 8 inches. 
Crrbic contents 714 fert. 
The capacious trunk, for more 


than 5 feet from the ground, was 


reduced to a perfect ſhell; but up- 


wards the tree ſeemed to de in full 
"vigour of vegetation, though it had 


long been kept from e by two 
. large as a 
two-igch cable, and thote at laſt re- 


aged to duſt, With ſuch fender 
ſupport, it is wonderful that it 


Huld fo long have repelſed the 


'fforms which at different tunes have 
| | *torn up huge elms in*the adjacent 
ey killed im a duet, dy a ept. | 

F (79. K has ſeen paſs away. Dr. Stuke- 


rove, many generations of which 
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ley, in 1724, Þpeaking, in his Iti- 
nerarium Curioſum, of Magdalen 
college, ſays, The old oak is yet 
left, nigh which he [the founder] 
ordered hiscollege to be built.“ Now 


the college was founded in 1458 and 


we muſt conclude that a tree had 
fomething peculiar in its ſiz2 or its 
age, to make it an object of attrac- 
tion on ſuch an necafion, The foun- 
der directed the boundary on the 
north to be near the great oat. But 
they, who are at all acquainted with 
our ancient foreſts, will not think it 
incredible, that an oak, of ſufficient 


importance to attract William Wayn- 


flete's attention, ſhould boaſt of re- 
ceiving in its green old age a viſit 
from George the Third. Its anti- 
quity has indeed been aſcertained 
with tolerable accuracy, by the uſual 
method of counting the number 
of circular lines in the grain, each 
of which is a mark of annual growth 


in all ſpecies of timber. Hence it 


appears, that this oak has been in- 
creaſing for upwards of ſix centuries. 
Philadelphia, April 22. Monday 
his excellency. George 22 
eſq. the preſident elect of the Unit- 
ed States, arrived in this city about 
one o'clock, accompanied by the 
preſident of the ſtate, governor St. 
Clair, the _—_ of the aſſembly, 
the chief-juſtice, the hon. Mr. Read, 
the attorney-general, and ſecretary 
Thompſon, the two city troops of 
horſe, the county troop, a detach- 
ment of artillery, a body of light 
infantry, and a numerous concaurſe 
of citizens. on horſeback and foot. 
His excellency rode on horſeback 
in front of the proceſſion. ! 
number of ſpectators who filled the 
doors, windows, and ſtreets, which 
he paſſed, was greater than on any 
other occaſion we ever -remember. 
The bells were rung through, the 
day and night, and a fix de joye was 
fued as he moved down Market and 


The defence, 


He deſired to be indulp 


Second-ſtreets to the City T 
The joy of the whole ch 
this auguſt ſpectacle cannot c 
deſcribed. Every countenane 
ed to ſay, Long. long live 
Waſhington, the Father of th 
_ At three o'clock his 
ency ſit down to an elegar 
tainment of 250 covers at the( 
Tavern, ared for him by! 
tizens of Philadelphia. A 
mulic played during the en 
ment, and a diſcharge of wi 
took place at every toaſt 
which was, „The ſtate of | 
nia. The ſhip Alliance priv, 
Spaniſh merchant ſhip, wer 
ſomely decorated with colound 
ferent nations. His excellen, 
Ing travelled with great ex 
from Mount Vernon, pro 
yeſterday morning for Neu 
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1. On the 26th ult. 
court martial [See Yol. v. 
and (oo)] was held at the! 

uards, on col. Debbiey, at tt 
ecution of the duke of Ric 
The charges preferred agi 
colonel were three. 1. Ani 
ty to his grace, as his ſuper 
cer, in writing and ſending 
to his grace, dated March 


terms of which were _ he b 
unbecoming an officer. 2. U „ a8 
the ſaid letter to be publie eine. 
morning paper on the 3d der mc 


laſt, thereby ſpreading the 
ſult. And, 3. Fxpoling ” t 
of his country, he having dr 

ployed as à military od 


The duke ſpoke to each d 


heads, aud exhibited the p bis 
the colonel ſaved the 2 1 y to 
ble of proofs, by acknowledge aine 
4 — aud authorizing t Debb 
cation of the ſaid papers. eon. 


a 


Ti to make his defence, and wiſh- 
W have a copy of the comments 
ey > accuſer. The court complied, 


aljourned to the »oth, when 
olonel read his defence to the 
res, He went at ſome length 
he circumſtance of the duty of 
Britiſh officer to ſuggeſt what 
ought eſſential to the ſafety of 
ountry : that he had done his 
pſt to draw the attention of the 
r-general of the ordnance to 
rue ſyſtem of deferice for this 
; and, not being able to en- 
the notice of the noble duke 
private communication, he had 
ſhed his letter. He offered the 
which he had ſuggeſted for the 
ce of the harbours to the court; 
on conſideration, they reſolved 
the paper was not proper to be 
ved. — 

he colonet declined calling wit- 
, and the court was cleared 
e the ſentenee was deliberating. 
SENTENCE. 

Upon due conſideration of the 
le matter, the ſenſe of each 
ber having been taken upon the 
al articles diſtinctly, the court 
al is of opinion, that the ſaid 
- p— is guilty of each 
e three articles of charge exhi- 
againſt him; and doth adjudge, 
he be ſuſpended from pay and 
as colonel of the corps of roy- 
Dgineers, for the ſpace of fax ca- 
ar months,” 

us majeſty, after expreſſing his 
ern that an officer of col. Deb- 
rank and experience ſhould, a 
ad time, have Hoſt fight of diſci- 
e and ſubordination, adverted 
e lenity of the former ſentence, 
lt his majeſty was pleaſed gra- 
y to attribute to the opinion 
aned by the court martial of 
Debbieg's former ſervices and 
{([ional merit. His majeſty wiſh- 
upon the ſame ground, to have 
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found an opening for the interpoſi- 
tion of his royal clemency; but, in 
ſupport of good order, and for for- 
cing a good obſervance of that defe- 
rence and reſect which otficers of an 
inferior degree owe at all times to 


thoſe which are ſuperior to them in 


rank and command, his majeſty has 
thought it neceſſary to contirm the 
ſentence of the court martial, and to 
direct that the ſame, together with 
his majeſty's confirmation thereot, 
be notified in public order. 
By his majeſty's command, 

(Signed) Wm. Fawcer, Adj. Gen. 

— His majeſty has been pleaſed not 
only to grant his moſt gracious par- 
don ta Mr. David Wardrope, late 
ſurgeon of the Phaeton frigate ; but 
alto, by an order in council, to di- 
rect, that he may be reſtored to his 
former rank on the liſt of ſurgeons, 
in the royal navy.—He had been 
tried by a court martial in the Medi- 
terranean, for ſtriking a lieutenant, 
and ſent home under ſentence of 
death; but it appeared alſo, that 
he was ſubject to occaſional fits of 
inſanity, in conſequence of a wound 
in his head, received in the ſervice. 

Weymouth. Fuly 1. Their majeſ- 
ties and their royal highneſſes the 
princeſs royal, urn. Auguſta, 
and princeſs Elizabeth, arrived at 
Glouceſter houſe, in perfect health, 
at a little after four Gen yeſterday 
afternoon. The cannon at Portland 
caſtle were ſoon after fired, which 
were anſwered by his majeſty's ſhips 
in the roads, and by a royal falute 
from the battery on ſhore; and in 
the evening the whole town was very 
ſplendidly illuminated. 

This da the mayor and corpora« 
tion waited on their majeſties with 
an addreſs, which was received very 
graciouſly. 

2. A duel took place in a field 
near the Uxbridge Road, between 
lieutenant colonel Lenox, and Theo- 
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philus Swift, eſq. on account of 
ſome reflections on the former, in a 
amphlet, entitled + Letter to the 
King. in which the conduct of Mr. 
enox, and the miniſter, in the at- 


fair with his royal highneſs the duke 


of Vork, is * confidered, by Theo- 

philus Swift, eſq. It being agreed, 
that the colonel ſhould have the firſt 
fire, his ſhot took place in the body 
of Mr. Swift, whoſe piſtol went off, 
in conſequence of the ſhock on re- 
ceiving the wound, — The parties 
then quitted the field. 

3. Letters from New York, men- 
tion, that on the 4th uit. gencral 
Waſhington, preſident of the Unit- 
ed States of America, gave a grand 
entertainment on account of the re- 
covery of his Britannic majeſty from 
his late dangerous illneſs. The en- 
voys of England, France, Holland, 
and Portugal, and perſons of the firſt 
diſtinction were preſent. 

4. Lord Malmcibury, late ambaſſa- 
dor to the ſtates general in Holland, 
having obtained leave of his court, to 
reſign that employment, inſtead of 
taking — of their High 
Mightineſſts, took occation to expreſs 
by letter, his acknowledgments fer 
the favours he received during 
the time he had the happineſ of re- 
ſiding with their high mightineſſes, 
which Mr. Fitzherbert, the new mini- 
ſter, was charged by his majeſty to de- 
liver, together with his letter of re - 
dence, to the ſtates general of the 
Vnited Provinces. In the conclu- 
fion of this letter his lordſhip ſays, 
* He ſhall ever eſteem this epoch 
(the period of his embaſſy) amongſt 
the moſt happy moments of his lite, 
He has ſeen, during his miſſion, 
peace and good order re-eſtabliſhed. 
in the republic; che has ſcen its an- 
cient conſtitution revived and fixed; 
and he has had the glory of being 
the inſtrument, by which the king 
his maſter has-caoien to renew, by 
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a folemn treaty, the union bg 
ral between the two nation 
„This conſideration will i 
leaſure on the reſt of his d 
e will not ceaſe wiſhins 4 
glory, welfare, and profperity at 
republic of the United Provingy 
well as for that of the ſerene! 
of Orange. 
London, Fuly z. Marys, 

The above having been tab 
high mightineſſes reſolved, tix 
gold chain and medal, of i”: wig 
of 6,000 florins of Hollan\, e 
ſented to lord Malmelbury, » 
token of their approbatin 1 
friendſhip; and that another, y 
boo tlorins be preſented to hu 
tary. 

9. One Tyne, a taylor, wha, 
vear, killed one Earl, a fhoenair 
in a boxing match at Brigatian 
ſtone (Ser Lol. ix. p. (350 % 5 
of the bruiſes he receive ſaſt Tus 
day, in a battle with a tiamz, 
Wimbledon, 

10. Mr. Williams and fami 
Bratton ſchool, were alarmed mn 
ſleep by a dreadful fire, which h 
out from the roof of their home 
The conſternation occafionedby 
event, at ſuch a time, is ine 
ible. By the mercy of Provide 
however, not a fingle pern! 
nearly fifty was hurt.— Mi. N 
ams has ſuſtained a heavy 19, 
two neighbouring gentlemen 
afforded him ſubſtantial at 
one, by accommodating hum wa 
large houſe at Weſtbury, e, 
immediate reception of h 
the other, by beginning à ful 
tion with a liberal donation. 

11. Came on before lord R 

and a ſpecial jury, an were 
on the proſecution of the d 
York againſt Mr. Walter, u e 
liſhing, on the 2 1ſt of chunt 
a newſpaper, called “ The 119% 
containing two libelous pas 


F king on tho chara ters of the 
of York. Glouceſter, and 
berland, as infncere in their 
mens of joy on his majeſty's 
recovery. The jury brought 
eir verdict Guilty. 

A melancholy affair —__ 
| Whitechapel : Mr. Tyler, a 
er in that ſtreet, having appre- 
ons that his next door neigh- 
| Mr. Edis, of the fame trade, 
mproper views upon his ſiſter, 
ed him of the fatal confequen- 
at would inevitably attend his 
verance in ſuch a conduct, and 
ved every aſſurance that could 
poſed ſatisfactory on the oc- 
1. Mr. Tyler, however, think- 


ances, on Saturday evening ex- 
ged apartments with his ſiſter. 
ſame evening Mr. Edis at- 
ed to enter the window of the 
ber, and wos inſtantly ſhot 
by Mr. Tyr. The coroner's 
ſt have brought in their verdict 
le hom i e. | 
Was tried before lord Ken- 
an indict went upon the proſe- 
n of Mrs. Fitzherbert, againſt 
ev. Dr. Withers, for pubhth- 
 feandilons 11he! reflecting up- 
T character. N | 
r. Erikine fait, he had the ho- 
to he acquainred with the lady 
was compelled to this appeal 
e prote jon of her reputation; 
sa perſon of the moſt ami- 
character; and had never given 
aſt provocotiojv for the calum- 
which ſhe tad been made the 
{, The defendent was a cler- 
an, who, inſtead of employin 
me as became His ſacred profeſ- 
tat devoted it in throwing ſlan- 
on the moſt konourable and 
us characters. He then ſtated, 
the defendant had publiſhed a 
phlet, from which he read the 
ng libelous paragraphs, + * 


ENS: BB = > 


he had reaſon to miſtruſt theſe 


(25 


« She adopted the ſtale artifice of 
abſenting herſelf for ſome months; 
went to Lorrain, and contracted an 
acquaintance with the marquis of 
D——,with whom ſhe lived in the 
greateſt familiarity ; the conſequence 
of this intimacy was, the neceſſity 
of her retiring to Paris, when, by 
means of her Kosch toad - eaters, the 
ſcandalous tranſaction was induſtri- 
\ouſly concealed.” This libel purports 
to be a letter directed to the defen- 
dant. At the word Paris, there is an 
aſteriſk, and at the place, to which 
it refers, nearly the following words : 
Does the author mean to inſinuate 
that Lorraia was unable to provide 
a midwife, and the other neceſſaries 
to carry into execution the divine 
command increaſe and multiply?“ 

Lord Kenyon lamented, that the 
moſt exalted virtue was no ſhield 
againſt calumny; and defired the 
jury, if they were not ſatisfied about 
the meaning of the libel, to take 
the pamphlet out of court, and to 
conſider it deliberately, 

The jury immediately found the 
defendant guilty. 

16. Advice is received from Paris, 
of a great revolution in France, the 
capture of the Baſtile, and the exe- 
cution of the governor of that for- 
treſs, and other obnoxians perſons, 
by the 1 Among the un- 
happy perſons who owed their eman- 
cipation from impriſonment to this 
wonderful revolution, was the earl 
of Maſſarcene, of Ireland, who, in 
conſequence of conſiderable debts, 
contraſted in Frante, through the 
artifices of ſome needy adventurers, 
had been impriſoned many years in 
the Chatclet. The natural love of 
liberty led his lordſhip to lay a plan 
for his eſcape; but the. carriage, 
which was waiting for his reception, 
was kept ſo long . about the 
priſon, that it cauſed ſuſpicion 


z mongę the gaol-keepers, ' His lord- 


ſhip 
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ſhip was apprehended as he was en- 


tering the carriage, and immediate- 
ly ſent into a dungeon many teet be- 
low the ſurface of the Seine, upon 
which the Chatelet is built. He 
remained there in ſuch a ſtate of 
wretchedneſs, that his beard grew 
to a moſt immoderate length, and 
rendered him a molt ſtriking picture 
of the viciſſitudes of human life, 
He had nearly been * 1 at Calais 
on his way to Dover. He was with, 
two other gentlemen, his compani- 
ons in misfortunes, and being all 
extremely mean and ſhabbily dreſſ- 
ed, were ſuſpected for bad perſons, 
and no one 1 deſirous to em- 
bark in the Packet with them. He 
was at length obliged to declare him- 
felf. On landing at Dover, his lord- 
ſhip was the firſt to jump out of the 
boat, and in the fullneſs of his joy, 
and in gratitude to Heaven for his 
deliverance, immediately fell on his 
knees, and kiſhng the ground thrice, 
exclaimed, + God bleſs this land of 
liberty. See the Marriages. 

31, At Wincheſter — came 
on before judge Buller and a 2 

cial jury, an intereſting cauſe be- 
/ween 5 . Farr, of Plymouth and 
Mr. Hickes, an attorney at Ly- 
mington. 

Mr. Erſkine, the doctor's caun- 
ſel, claimed an eſtate for him, as 
heir at law to the late Mr. Dale. 
He was aware, however, that a 
will in favour of the defendant, 
would be produced, which had been 
ſubſcribed by the teftator, in the 
preſence of three witneſſes; and he 
admitted that he was in poſſeſſion of 
no evidence to ſhew that Mr. Dale 
was inſane, or incapable of making 
a will ; but he had no doubt, when 
the will came to be proved by the 
defendant's counſel, it would ap- 


. pear plainly, from the inconſiſten- di 


cy of the will itſelf, and from the 
examination of the ſubſcribing wit- 
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nefſes, though they were th: x 
tures of Mr, Hickes, that int, 
fiduary claufe, by which ke w 
the eſtates, he had put in his 
name inſtead of Dr. Farr, 
thereby impoſed on Mr. Þak, | 
ſhould cal} but one with, 1. 
though perſectly honeſt and 4 
tercſied, was fo timorous and x 
vous, that he would not fx 
teſtimony ; he wiſhed the jun 
hear her with indulgence, a! 
would apply it to the cauſe by 
r obſervation, in due ſeafon, 
.rikine then ſat down, and tien 
neſs, who appeared afterward n 
a natural daughter ot the der 


and a legatee of one thou ) W2 
__ under the will, fv ſelf 

hat about ten days before Mu bim 
death, Mr. Hickes came to C erdic 


* and told the witneſs ch 
Dale was going to provide for 
by his will: that — 
two hours with the teſtator, 
gave the witneſs the will, to pu 
a drawer, and gave her the 
That Mr. Hickes, when he we 
home, deſired her to fee that 
Dale did not go to the draver, 
next day aſked if he had betu 
that the will was then executed 
the preſence of the three ud 
brought by Mr. Hickes, but 
not read over to Mr, Dae. 
witneſs on her croſs-exawipati 
was more frm and recolledted 
on her firſt. 
Mr. Morris, counſel for the dt 
dant, then expreſſed his alto 
ment, that a gentleman of hisinel 
rank and experience, (ould {et 
from London with ſuch a calt 
offer it to a jury of gentlemel, 
overturn a will, admitted by 1 
to be duly executed; by 4 vf 
half a fool, ſwearing to a ſev 
isjointed expreſſions, which ame 


ed to nothing like evidence. 
expatiated on the danger of 0 


] O C 


za will; and then called the 
ribing witneſſes, -who ſwore, 
t the will lay open before 
teſtator, who ſigned it in 
preſence, and alked them to 
it, ; 
n croſs-examination, they ſaid 
az nat read to Mr. Dale; that 
n they ſubſcribed the will they 
not know that Mr. Hickes had 
thing under it. The will was 
Ir. Hickes's hand, and nobody 
called to ſhew when he took the 
ructions. . ä 
Mr. Erikine replied. His argu · 
t was principally | mg to 
the impoſſibility of any man, 
was acting honeſtly, conducting 
ſelf as Mr. Hickes had conduct- 
himſelf : and faid he did not atk 
erdit, if the judge did not con- 
n him, in ſaying that it was the 
pngeſt ſort of proof, 

he judge after ſumming up the 
dence obſerved, That the for- 
| execution af the will was very 
png for the defendant ; but his 
duRt was ſtrong againſt him. 
The jury after retiring, brought 
their verdict for Dr. Farr, by 
ich he recovers all the real eſtates 
the deceaſed, _ 


AUGUST. 

Exeter, Auguft 13. Their majeſ- 
„ and their — highneſſes the 
nceſſes, having ſet out trom Wey- 
buth at eight o'clock this morn- 
arrived at the Deanery at nine 
lack this evening, in perfect 
th. Gaz, 

liram, near Plymouth, Augnff 15. 
tis morning, about nine o'clock, 
ir majeſties, and their royal high- 
les the princes ſet out from 
ter, and arrived at this ſeat in 
te>t health, at half after three 
afternoon, . J. 

18. At the laſt Lent aſſizes for 
* county of Northampton, Wini- 
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fred Gordon, and her fon Thomas 


Gordon, were convicted of murder. 
Their caſe is thus related : Mr. Gor- 
don, ſurgeon and apothecary, of 
London, retired into that county, 
with his wife and fon, The father, 
continuing to follow his profeſſion, 
which was that of a ſurgeon and 
apothecary, became obnoxious, fot 
no ather reaſon than that the coun- 
try people conſidered them as fo- 
reigners, as not being born in the 
county. There were frequently lit- 
tle quarrels between the neighbours 
and them, till at laſt a juſtice's war- 
rant was obtained for a ſuppoſed aſ · 
ſauit by the father, The conſtable 
came to their houſe to take the fa- 
ther on the warrant ; the mother 
and ſon told the conſtable that he 
was not at home, which the conſta- 
ble knew was not true, He went 
away, and returned in a ſhort time 
with ſome other people, who going 
to make a forcible entry, the mothes 
and ſon with a gun oppoſed them; 
after a ſtone was flung at the win- 
dows, the mother ſaid to the ſon, 
Fire, fire! which he inſtantly did, 
and killed the conſtable on the ſpot. 
Being both found guilty a caſe was 
reſerved for the opinion of the 
judges. The caſe of the ſon was, whe- 
ther it was neceſlary to prove the 
appointment of the conſtable on the 
trial; for, if he had not been con- 
ſtable, it would have been juſtifi- 
able homicide ? The judges were of 
__— againſt the ſon. The caſe 
of the mother was, that ſhe being 
indicted as acceſſary before the fact, 
the evidence _— out that ſhe was 
principal, the judge had doubts 
whether ſhe was properly convicted. 
The caſe was argued before the 
twelve judges laſt term, who were of 
opinion that the indictment was bad. 

At the laſt aſſizes, Mr. baron Ho- 
tham, before he left the town, reſpit- 
ed the execution till Monday, Au- 


guſt 
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guſt 3, in order that he might have 
am opportunity of applying to the 
throne for mercy. Great intereſt 
was accordingly made for him ; his 
majeſty, in the moſt gracious many 
per, granted a fecond reſpite and 
was greatly inchned to — a him. 
ln the ſequel, however, it was not 
judged expedient to grant a pardon, 
and the uimappy youth was execut- 
ed ye ſterday- 188 | 11 
19. In Germany an excellent and 
cheap dye has been irwented by 
Wogler, adapted to woollen and 
cotton manufactures. It conſiſts 
fimply of the feeds of the red treſoil, 
a plant very common in this coun+ 
try, and employed to feed horſes 
and: cattle. A decoction of ' theſe 
Keds is pruxed with different mineral 
iubſtances, and the dyes produced are 
very beautiful, and of à great vari- 
ety. Among theſe are yellows and 
greens of different ſhades, as alſo 
citron and orange colours. Theſe 
yes reſiſt the) action of the ſub- 
$ances with which trials are uſually 
mace much better than the common 
dyes, and promite many advantages, 
I adopted, to the manufactures of 
this coum ci d 0 
24. Laſt week was celebrated! at 
Nunchan in Oxfordſhire, an en- 
tert ainment, which, by the goodneſs 
of lord and lady Harcourt, is be- 
come annual; and which maſt deſerv- 
edly- may be called a Fete de Hertu. 
The entertainment is admirably cal- 
culated to promote general good be- 
haviour and induſtry among the 
poor inhabitants of Nuncham. Prizes 
of. merit are given to thoſe inha- 
bitants who have behaved beſt dur- 
ing the whole year; and prizes of 
induſtry to #hoſe women and girls 
who tpig 
The former prizes were diſtributed 
at church, with which the ceremo- 
nies of the day commenced, at which 
time a very excellent lermon, or 


een 


beſt on the day of the fete. 


of the ſhips, under his command 
due 


I 


rather charge, on the occaon 
addreſſed to the perſons immely 
ly concerned, by the miniſter ag 
pariſh. The latter prizes | 
awarded to the fueceſsſal candita 
by umpires well qualified to ein 
the quality, of the fpun ma 
Before the ſpinning began, 2 
ner was prepared for the poor; 
ple, which was rendered dou 
agreeable to the gueſts by the u 
able affability and attentian d 
uoble patrons. The fpinaing fry 
exhibited a ſpectacle quite nud 
moſt af the ſpectators preſent, x 
very intereſting to all. The dn 
ing of the fete was concluded vi 
dance. fl $462] 

! \Plymonth Doc, Aug, 2. Ti 
morning the king, with the q 
and three pruuceſſes;: left Salt 
an their way to Weymouth, 2 
ftay of twelve davs ; during wii 
time their majeſties, acqump-ri 
by the princeſſes, and attended I 
the board of admiralty, vici 
dock-yard, the ſhips building 1 
and repairing, and thoſe cn fad 
went on board the Impregrabl. 
guardſhip of o guns, and tue 0 

overeign, a ne ſhip of 100 213 
ordinary; and proceeded to 3 
the Southampton, frigate (aca 
panied by the "Migniticent, 0! 7 
guns), to view the fquadron <> 09 
lation, under the command of of 
modore Goodall, wkich Was cru 
ing in the offing. / F 

His majeſty- alfo inſy-*te0 9 
Vietualling-office ; and 4/219 
took a view of the Citadel, Gn 
Wharf, and works on the beg 
near Cauſand-Bxy, accom far ei 
the maſter- general of the od 
and the governor of the gar 
His majeſty's berge ws © 
ſtantly attended by the board 
admiralty, the rear admin 
manding in the port; and the cps 
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reſpective barges; and the royal 
ard, whenever it appeared in 
was ſaluted by his majeſty's 
and by the guns at the Cita- 
Drake's Iſland, and the ſeveral 
ries on ſhore. 
; majeſty expreſſed the higheſt 
ation of the good order and 
line of the fleet ; of the excel- 
condition of the Dock-yard, 
als, and garriſon, and the 
larity with which every thing 
onducted; and ſhewed the ut- 
latistaction at the demonſtra- 
of loyalty and attention with 
n he was received by all ranks 
cople, who aflembled in great 
ers from every quarter, to en- 
the happineſs of ſeeing their 
reign amongſt them. 
* king was yeſterday graciouſ- 
led to confer the - honour of 
hood on Thomas Byard, eſg. 
zin of the Impregnable, who 
the honour, each day, to ſteer 
mitity's barge ; and alſo to di- 
that the commanders of the 
magant and \Waſp Sloops be 
note to the rank of poſt-cap- 
ia his majeſty's fleet; the 
enants commanding the Speed- 
and Brazen cutters, — 7 he 
licutenants of the Barfleur, Im- 
ravle, Carnatic, Bombay-caſtle, 
aficent, and Southampton, to 
tank of maſters and command- 
aud that twelve midſhipmen 
ade liente nants. . 
nd his m-jelty was alſo graci- 
rated to order the following 
ta be diſtributed, viz. 
0 the artiſicers, workmen, and 
jurcrs of the Dock-yard, Victu- 
9-olice, and Gun-wharf, 15ocl. 
0 ine poor ot Plymouth, Stone- 
i, and Plymouth Dock, 250l. 
o iz crews of his majeſty's 
„ and of the ſeveral barges 
41 Utcended upon him during 


uy lere, 200l. Gu. 
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 Weymmth,, inc. 20. Thrit ma- 
jeſties, with their royal highaeſſes 
the princeſſes, having teft Saitrum 
on Fhurſdav morning laſt, arrived 
at Exeter at three o'clock in the at- 
ternoon, where they paſſed the 
nignt. They ſet ont from thence 
at eignt o'clock yeſterday morning. 
and returned hither at four in the 
afternoon, in perfect heath. 76. 
er, Aug. 28. I he prince ot Wales 
and duke of York arrived on the 
ruct- ground on Monday afternoon, 
and highly gratified an immente 
concourſe of ſpæctators by their 
pearance pon the Grand Stand. 
On Tucſ{day the prince of Wakes 
was waited upon by the corporations 
who went in proceſiion in their for- 
malitics from the Quildhall to the 
Deanery, preceded by their hand or 
muſic playing“ God /ave the Kino,” 
and preſeuted the following addreſs 
to his royal higuneſs, with the free- 
dom of this ancient city in a maſt 
elegant gold box, which were very 
gractouſly received. ; 
+ To his royal highneſs George 
prince of Wales. 

May it pleate your royal hiph- 

-, nels, 

„The lord-mayor and corpora- 
tion of the city of York, animated 
with the moſt lively gratitude for the 
ligh honour conferred on this anci- 
ent city by our prefence, beg leave 
to approach vour royal perſon with 
the utmoſt reſpect and moſt cordial 
aflection. This honour, Sir, is 
greatly increaſed hy your royal 
highneſs being the only heir apna- 
rent to the inipetial crown of this 
realm, whom they have ever hag 
the felicity perſonally to addrefs. 

„They cannot reflt the pretent 
{aveurable opportunity of expreit ng 
their juſt adiniration of, ud un- 
feizned acknowledgements for the 
wiidom and moveration which fo 
eminently diſtinguiſſed the affre- 

dolle tt. 
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tionate and princely conduct of your 
royal higbneſs in the moſt awful 
and trying ſituation, when all men 
looked up to your royal highneſs for 
protection with the fulleſt aſſurance 
of receiving it; and bleſſed as this 
kingdom hath been by divine Pro- 
vidence in the happy recovery of 
our moſt gracions ſovereign, (for 
whom they entertain the warmeſt 
fentiments of duty and loyalty), it is 
their fervent prayer that when it 
ſhall pleaſe the Almighty to cal] his 
majeſty to a heavenly throne, your 
royal highneſs may ſucceed him in 
the hearts and affections of a free, 
brave, and loyal people, and long 
live to reign over them with the 
— and glory of a patriot 
ing. 

4 Vour roval highneſs is reſpect- 
fully entreated to permit your royal 
name to be enrolled amongſt the 
freemen of this ancient city, apd to 
accept the freedom thereof, which 
is thus humbly offered to your roy- 
al highneſs's gracious reception.“ 

To which addreſs his royal high+ 
neſs returned the following anſwer : 

« My lord-mayor and gentlemen, 

I thank you for your loyal and 
affectionate addreſs, and for the ſa- 
tisfaction which you expreſs at my 
viſit to the city of Vork. 

« It gives me very fincere plea- 
ſure that my conduct has been pro- 
perly underſtood by you, and that 
my opinions as to the powers neceſ- 
ſary to have been truſted to me for 
the general welfare, have not been 
miſtaken by the reſpectable citizens 
of Vork for an extravagant luſt of 
power, or any unbecoming haſte to 
aſſume the ſeat, which to be called 
to as late as poſhble is the conſtant 
and warmeſt wiſh of my heart. Im- 
pelled with theſe ſentiments, I 
muſt, above àll others, rejoice in 
that happy event which is the ſub- 


ect of your joyful congratulations, 


and which touches my feeling 
more as an affectionate ſon thy 
the perſon the moſt inter 
every thing which concerns they 
perity and happineſs of the ra 
] with pleaſure accept the 
dom of this ancient city, an 
offer of enrolling my name wy 
its citizens. | 
His royal highneſs was tak 
on this occaſion by the dus 
Bedford and Queenſberry; 
Fitzwilliam, Carliſle, and Dum 
colonel St. Leger, lord C 
capt. Fitzroy, Mr. Wye 
lord Downe, lord Foley, lord! 
don, lord Fielding, fir John le 
den, Mr, Wentworth, fir Than 
Dundas, Mr. Warwick Lale & 
29. At Warwick aſſizes, Than 
Wale, Joſ. Carter, Thomas Tub 
and Thomas Iorns, church- vn 
and overſeers of a pariſh near co 
try, were trie d for aconſpicaq i 
curing a marriage between I 


his 


beth Horne, a pauper belongue Iliot 
their own barith, and Joſeph Þ — 
of Stoneleigh, in order toro 
the burthen from themſelves; tit _ 
were found guilty, and fem 5 
to fix months impriſonmett, 
Carter and Wale are to pay . 
of 20l. each. # « 
SEPTEMBER reer 

2. Earl Fitzwilliam gave 1 4 ru 
naficent fete at Wentworth-hout E - 


Yorkſhire, in honour of a wißt! 
the prince of Wales. 

In coming to town from Ve 
worth-houſe, the prince of Vi 
encountered an alarming a 
but which was attended by 
conſequence. About two mils 
the other fide of Newark, 1 
croſſing the road, ſtruck the ul 
the prince's coach and ove 
it. It was on the verge ot 2 ® 
and the carriage fell a conſ 
way, turned over twice, 15 


1 to pieces, There were in 
ach with his royal highneſs, 
lermont, col. St. Leger, and 
Lake. Two of the prince's 
nts were on the box. 
e prince ſuffered only a ſight 
fon in the ſhoulder, and his 
was ſprained. His highneſs 
ndermoſt in the firſt fall, and 
e next roll of the carriage was 
ght uppermoſt, when he diſen- 
A himſelf, and was the firſt to 
gage and reſcue his fellow-tra- 
: lord Clermont was the moſt 
He is much wounded in the 
and is otherwiſe ſo ſeverely 
led, that he was obliged to re- 
| at Newark. The other gen- 
en were, like the prince, for- 
te enough to eſcape with little 
The accident happened at 
o'clock at night, and it was a 
moon light, The carriage 
his royal highneſs's own travel- 
coach, with hired horſes and 
billions; and the niiſchance was 
honed by the wilfulneſs of the 
lions, who drove to clear the 
w.ththeir common precipitation. 
, Lake's poſt-chaiſe being cloſe 
nd, the prince and- lord Cler- 
_ 2 in it to Newark, 
re his highneſs ſlept, and 
led to London the = 2 
rewwſbury, Spt. 11. On Saturday 
e executed at the Old Heath, 
r this place, purſuant to their ſen- 
e at our falt aſſizes, Thomas 
pp, eſq. the elder, and Thomas 
pps the younger, (father and 
on), of Llwyney Mapſis, in 
county, for forging and utter- 
a note of hand for 2cl. pur- 
ing to be the note of Mr. Rich- 
Coleman of Oſweſtry, knowing 
ame to be forged. 
was proved on the trial, that 
Coleman never had any tranſ- 
ions with Mr. Phipps that requir- 
lgning of any note whatever; 


3 
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that about Chriſtmas laſt, Mr. Cole- 
man was ſerved with a writ, by order 
of Mr. Phipps at his own ſuit ; which 
action Mr. Coleman defended ; that 
Mr. Phipps not ſupporting it, a ne 
pros was figned in the action with 
2]; 38. coſt, whereupon, Mr. Phipps 
and his ſon, with William Thomas, 
their clerk, mad: an affidavit, ſtat- 
ing, that the note was for a treſ- 
paſs in tarrying away ſome hay from 
off the land of one of Mr: Phipps's 
tenants, which Mr. Coleman bad 
taken. Upon this affidavit, the court 
of Exchequer granted a rule, to ſhew 
cauſe why the non pros ſhould not 
be ſet aſide. Mr. Coleman infiſt- 
ing that the note was a forgery, the 
matter reſted in ſuſpence until the 
event of this proſecution. After a 
full hearing of the evidence on both 
ſides, and the judge's charge to the 
jury, the two Phipps's were pro- 
nounced guilty of uttering and pub- 
liſhing the note, knowing the — 
to have been forged. The judge 
immediately ſentence of death 
upon them, and recommended the 
jury to acquit William "Thomas, 
who was accordingly found Not 
Guilty. | 


Mr. Phipps and his ſon, from the © 


time of their condemnation till the 
morning of their execution, perſiſt- 
ed in their innocence. However, 
before they left the gaol, youn 
Phipps confeſſed that he committe 
the forgery, avowed his father's in- 


nocence of it, and ignorance of its 


being forged, when publiſhed, — 
They were taken in a mourning 
coach to the place uf execution, ac- 
companied by a clergyman, and 
another pious perſon, who had at- 
tended them almoſt daily ſinee their 
condemnation. On their way to 
the fatal tree, the father ſaid to the 
ſon, « Tommy, thou haſt brought 
me to this ſhameful end, but I free- 
ly forgive thee,” To which — 

n 


— 


— 
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ſon made no reply. It being re- 
arkably wet weather, the devotions 
were chicfly performed in the coach. 
When the awful moment arrived 
that they muſt leave the ſable vehi- 
cle, Mr. Phipps ſaid to his ſon, 
“% You have brought me hither, do 
ou lead the way; which the youth 
accordingly did, and in the moſt 
a manner aſcended the lad- 
der to a temporary ſcaffold, erected 
on purpoſe, followed by his father. 
When the devotions were finiſhed, 
and the convicts tied up, they em- 


braced cach other, and in a few mo- 


ments the executioner let down the 
ſcaffold, and they were launched 
into eternity, amidſt a vaſt con- 
courſe of deeply affected ſpectators, 
beholding a parent and child ſuffer - 
ing an e pg” death for violat- 
* 5 bp of their 8 
» Phipps was in his 4th year, 
een 
Their fate is not a little aggravat- 
ed, when it is conſidered that Mr. 
Phipps was poſſeſſed of about zool. 
a year landed property, beſide his 
practiſe as an attorney, He has left 
an unhappy widow, and an amia- 
ble daughter, about 16 years of age. 
17. Mr. Gibbs of Weſtbury, 
who generouſly accommodated Mr. 
Williams of 2 — with 
the uſe of his houſe [ See p. (24)] has 
ſince had it burnt down. This cre- 
ated a ſuſpicion that one of the boys 
muſt be the incendiary, which has 
proved the fact. The boy on 
whom the ſuſpicion fell has made a 
coufeſſion of his having accidentally 


ſet fire to the ſchool-houſe at Brat- 


ton, and wilfully to that of Mr. 
Gibbs. On his examination he ſaid, 
« the thought unluckily came into 
his head, that, if he could burn the 
ſchool-room at Weſtbury, he might 
be ſent home, to which his father 
had not permitted him to return for 
fifteen or ſixteen months paſt,” —He 


was committed to Dervize; 7 
[4 few days after, he put aq 
his ex;feence.} 

Tottenham Park, Septe nber y 
Their majeſties, with thei: w 
highneſſes the princeſi:s, t ou 
Weymouth on Monday mon 
laſt, at nine o'clock, and at f 
the evening arrived at Long! 
ſeat of the marquis of Bath; 5 


wnence they departed hate lone 
morning at eleven o'clock, s $1 
rived at this place at four i ri 


aſternoon. Ga. erfe 
Windſor, Sep. 18. Their nat he | 
ties and their royal higbnefs 1 
princeſs royal, princeſs Augd 
and princeſs Elizabeth, ſet out m 
Tottenham Park at ten 0'tlokt 
morning, and arrived here 2t thr 
_ afternoon, in perfect he 

20. The chapel of Greenwich 
pital, which had undergone 21 co 
years repair, in conſequenet cin the 
devaſtation made by the fie th ſuffic 
happened there on the 2d of [a o inh. 
ry 1779, was opened, and dea ar 

ervice performed in it. -T aufs 
building and decorations of 
84,0001. 

2. A gamekeeper belonging 
the earl of Berkeley, on {ting conti 
lordſhip's ſpring-guns in the p 
dock, was ſhot dead on the i 
What is remarkable is, that in! , and 
courſe of four years, by tie ina tc 
gun, three game-keepers hav? 8 
their lives, and one gentle (0 nval | 
ingly wounded in fixing tic wit tence « 
the ground, | . 

29. Wm. Pickett, eſq. cl ctel l farou 
mayor; Mr. alderman Nev® he hab 
and Thomas Baker, eſq. and ſi 
been previouſly iworn in fh are 


after ſeveral other gentleme", ci de Eaf 
ed by the livery, had either 1 the | 
pleaded diſqualifications, fe Matic 
give bond, or becn declatcd ® kconſec 


gible, . oc fir 4 


before he left Madras, marked out 
OCTOBER. and incloſed a ſpot of ground pro- 
olonel Roſs, who laſt week 2 a nopalary, and appointed 2 
ok to ride one horſe from ſuperintendant, under the direction 
to York in 48 hours, for a of Dr. James Anderſon, for the care 
ger, performed his journey and management of this article of 
ours and a half, with eaſe, commerce. Thus there is good rea- 
ad only 15 miles to travel in fon to expect that this valuable drug 
five hours. The diſtance will be obtained much cheaper from 
ondon to York is 202 miles. India in a few years than it can be 
lonel paſſed through Stam- procured from the Spaniſh ſettle- 
Sunday, on his return to ments, as the labour of women in 
„riding on the ſame horſe Aſia does not exceed three halfpence 
performed the journey. per day, which is leſs than one-tenth 
he following is the ſtate of of what it coſts in Mexico. It is 
on manufactory in Scot- therefore likely that this branch of 
he greateſt perhaps of the commerce will fall into our hands ; 
nown in the world: the a circumſtance highly deſerving of 
conſumption of coals notice, as the annual imports into 
ts to 11,000 tons, at 4s, per Europe at preſent amount to up- 
d the conſumption of each ward of 300,000). ſterling. 
equal to that of the city of Seeds of the oldenlandia umbel- 
rgh during a whole week. lata, from the roots of which plant 
y coals, therefore, are con- it extracted the fine permanent red 
in the Carron founderies as dye ſo much — 1 in India cot - 
ſuffice to ſupply a city of tons, have been ſent to our Weſt 
| inhabitants. A thouſand India iſlands by Dr. Anderſon, of 
n are daily employed in Madras. This plant is fo valuable 
anufaftory, whoſe wages in India, that it is fold there for one 
t to 7ool. per week, and guinea per pound. Some prepared 
|. per annum. The demands roots are alſo ſent to England, to 
road, and particularly from try if the dye can be extracted from 
continue yearly to increaſe. it in this country. If this can be 
ro plants of the cochineal effected, a trade will be eſtabliſhed 
have been ſent from Kew in that article from India, to the 
and ſeveral others brought great benefit of our cotton manufac- 
una to Madras, where they tures. ; 
rated with ſucceſs, and pro- 8. At the general quarter ſeſſions 
rival the * Mexico, of the peace, held at Chelmsford for 
tence our rich ſcarlet dye is the county of Eſſex, the opinions of 
P meſſrs. Bearcroft and Shepherd 
farourableneſs of the cli - were read, on the ſingular caſe of 
de habitual induſtry of the lord Loughborough having, at the 
and ſurpriſing cheapneſs of laſt aſſizes, impoſed a fine of 5ool. 
tave very fortunately in- on the county of Eſſex, for not 
de Eaſt India com y to having in their gaol two diſtin 
the cochineal inſect into rooms for the male and female in- 
unte dominions. Accord- valids within the ſaid priſon, con- 
13 uence of orders from formable to the ſtatute of the 14th 


ibald Campbell, of Geo, III. The faid opinions 
(C) ſtated, 
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ſtated, with becoming diffidence, 
their doubt of the legal authority, 
under which ſuch fine had been im- 
ſed, and pointed out, that on its 
ing eſtreated into the court of ex- 
ehequer, a motion to that hondur- 
able court would probably afford the 
county relief. The court then came, 

nanimouſly, to the following reſo- 
lution, viz. 7 To reſiſt the payment 
of the fine thus laid upon the inha- 


bitants of the county of Eſſex, as an 


impoſition not warranted by law.” 

10. About two years ago, Mr. 
John Crombie, merchant m Had- 
dington, ſuffered a loſs by fire, and 
the damage being eſtimated by four 

entlemen, the money was paid by 
the Sun-fire office. By the activity, 
however, of Mr. Crombie and his 
ſervants, the loſs afterwards turning 
out to be zo guineas lefs than what 
was paid, that gentleman remitted 
the money to the Sun fire-office, who, 
highly pleaſed with ſuch an inſtance 
of integrity, ordered a filver plate, 
with a ſuitable inſcription, to the 
value of twenty guineas, to be pre- 
ſented to Mr, Crombie, and ten gui- 
neas to his ſervants, 

Nantwich, OF. q. Early on the 
morning of the 7th inſt, the banks 
of the aqueduct of the Staffordfhire' 
canal, acroſs Wincham valley, in 
this county, gave way, from whence 
the water ruſhed down into the ri- 
ver beneath with the greateſt impe- 
tuoſty, Two corn-mills on the 
ſame ſtream below were in imminent 
danger of being forced down by the 
vaſt body of- water driving from the 
canal upon them, but fortunately 
received much leſs damage than 
might have been expected; in con- 
ſequence of which, and the general 
heavy rains on the preceding night, 
there was one of the greateſt floods 
ever remembered on the river Wea- 
ver on Wedneſday laſt, The water 
iu the river roſe from 16 to 18 feet 


above its uſual height. Me 
ſtreets were under a violent q 
of water, from ſix to eight ſy 
and almoſt every avenue imm 
except in boats. Several lng 
thouſand buſhels of falt wen 
troyed, and very great injurj 
to the ſalt-houfess the on 
filt-works ſurrounded, anding 
places three parts covered ni 
gener inuntlation, fotmed ig 
yond deſcription awfu), 

16. This day, juſt:-as the dub 
o—_— 2 about to embat 

ulogne, he was ſto al 
of fſh-women, by . 85 
covered, and obliged to retn 
his hotel, where the magilttats 
mediately confined him, aud 
à guard over him, till the N 
Aſſembly ſhould be informedd 
event. 

21. The duke of Oramm 
in town.— His ſerene highne 
immediately viſited by the prin 
Wales and ſeveral noblema d 
firſt diſtinction. The duke w 
lieved from his bondage 1 


logne on Tueſday morning, * 
as the expreſs returned fron et 
and the magiſtrates apo f 
the rudeneſs of the fiſh-wome) M aut 
22. The remuneration rer 
* 's phyſicians is thus f n. 
ed: ps ſt: 
To Dr. Willls, the father, i; yy 
fer ann. for 21 years. o' 
To Dr. Willis, the fon, 6; inte 
ann. for like. . Che! 
To the other phyſician ce 
guineas for each viftt to "+... 
and ten guiueas for each | riv 
Kew. This, to fir George Wh 


who had the longeſt atte 

does not amount to more oy 

guineas; and to all the & 
rtion. 

my In ſbme of the pape 

day is the following hint. -A 

to humanity begs to inform 


tin the dangerous caſe of pins 
ed by accident, ſwallowing 
de undreſſed, and, in the 
of an hour after, another, is 
llible remedy for carrying off 
if done immediately after 
are been ſwallowed, that is, 
the pins have worked them- 
ato the coats of the ſtomach, 
Yeſterday the new-raiſed re- 
of London militia were pa- 
athe artillery- ground by eight 
in the morning. They after- 
marched to St. Paul's, to hear 
ſervice, According to their 
d improved eſtabliſhments, 
onfiſt of four companies of 
ked men each, including offi- 
n their review the other day 
artillery ground, they made 
reſpectable appearance, and 
omplimented by ſeveral oth- 
the guards, on the exactneſs 
[ 2 which was hard- 


e exceeded by any of their 


ps. 

* orb, May 18. The ſhip 
peck, from Do John O“ 
|, eſq. owner and commander, 
ught a valuable cargo, con- 
of almoſt every production 
anutacture of Aſia. He has 
rery quick paſſage, being on- 
r months, including five or 
5 ſtzy at the iſlands of St. He- 
d Aſcenſion, from Bengal. 
. O' Donnel we have the fol- 
intelligence: | 
Cheſapeak was the firſt Ame- 
eſe] allowed to hoiſt the co- 
{the United States in the ce- 
nver Ganges, and to trade 
When earl Cornwallis, the 
bor general, then at a great 
up the country, was applied 


« manner the Americans 
ohe received, his anſwer was 
ac ſame footing with other 
 This.anſwer, being pro- 


letter from Calcutta to know | 
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bably conformable to his inſtruc - 
tions from Great Britain, evinces the 
friendly diſpoſition of that nation 
in that quarter; for the American 


ſhips pay no more at any of the 
Englith ſettlements of Bengal, Ma- 
dras, and Bombay, which Mr. O” 
Donnel viſited, than other foreign- 
ers. It is to be noticed alſo, that 
the ſupreme council of Bengal have 
taken off a heavy duty, called go- 
vernment cuſtoms, which inclued 
exports as well as imports; this du- 
ty all other nations, except the En- 
gliſh, are liable to. 

26. The brig Bell, of Glaſgow, 
from Jamaica to Georgia, on the 
1ſt of April, off the Matanzas, was 
ftruck with lightning, which in- 
ſtantly killed eleven of the crew. 
The captain and two men eſcaped 
death, but much hurt. A few hours 
after the accident, the veſſel, with 
150 negroes, went down. The 
captain and his two companions 
laſhed ſome ſpars together, and 
with difficulty reached a key near 
Cape Florida, where they remained 
five weeks in the moſt wretched con» 
dition, They were afterwards re- 
lieved by a wrecker off New Provi- 
dence, and have ſince arrived at 
Philadelphia. 


25. On the 2oth of May laſt 


died, at the Caracas, Capt. Ceſpede, 
of the militia of Pardo, aged 110 
years. He was eſteemed a prodigy 
in that climate, where the human 


race ſeldom exceed the age of ſixty. 


— At Telontia, in New Spain, 
about the ſame period, Jean Cave- 
tan, an Indian, aged 130 years, 
leaving behind him a ſon aged 60 
years. : ; 
NOVEMBER. 


4. Beſide the damage on the ri- 
ver by the great ſtorm on Sue. 
the devaſtat ion at ſea, particular 
in Yarmouth roads, was dreadful. 
(C 2) Of 
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of my life is required, though I was 
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| Of 190, hige, in thoſe roads, one 


maſted, or otherwiſe 
damaged, and no leſs than 33 foun- 
dered. 

5. Mr. Thomas Bradford, for- 
merly an upholdſterer in Doncaſter, 
but who, by loſſes in trade, a few 
years ago, became a bankrupt, and 
his laſt farthing was divided among 
his creditors ; — a man of an 
active diſpoſition, again engaged in 
trade, and the fickle goddels | having 
ſmiled on his honeſt endeavours, he, 
on Tueſday. laſt, by an advertiſe- 
ment in the country papers, called 
his creditors together, and paid 
them the whole of their demand, 
amounting to near 2000l. after 
which he gave them an elegant en- 
terfainment. 

14. George Barrington, in conſe- 
quence of a rule granted the preced- 
ing night, was brought up to the 
court of king's bench, on his on 
motion, to pray the allowance of 
a writ of error. After ſome con- 
verſation between the bench and his 
council, he addreſſed the court as 
follows : 

« May it pleaſe your lordſhip, 

« I moſt humbly intreat the in- 
dulgence of the court for a few mi- 
nutes. I feel myſelf at a loſs what 
to urge in apology for obtrudin 
. on the * of the — 
except in the peculiar predicament 
in w ann y as to ſtand, 
and I may add the _ and 
anxiety with which I am deeply 
impreſſed ; but whatever diffidence 
and concern I feel, I cannot remain 
quite ſilent on the occaſion. The 
reverence I owe the court, a reſpect- 
able anxiety with regard to the 
opinion of the world, and perſonal 
Juſtice, will not allow me to be to- 
tally filent under the charge of con- 
tumacy, imputed to me by this 
proceſs, and for which the forfeiture 


not in intention guilty, hon 
pearances, as to fact, may hyy 
againſt me: for, my lord, I 
ly declare, that notwithſtandy ha 
time which elapſed from th thi 
mencement to the completa 
the outlawry, and though | 
undergone a month's confny 
in a diſtant part of the king 
from whence I was remove 
metropolis by writ of haben d 
and ht before fir dn 
Wright, I was then, for th 
time, told of the proceedingd 
outlawry. Till that dire nx 
I was really ſo unfortunate s 
to have one word of intimatin 
the ſubject. Even the pern 
was ſent down from Bord 
to Newcaſtle, kept my real i 
tion from me as a profound u 
ry, which none but fir d 
might reveal. And I truſt tw 
candid confideration, my im 
in this reſpect will by no meas 
pear incredible; for it can ct 
conceived, that a man may XC 
ed by his concerns into a dl 
part of the kingdom, or on d 
kingdom. 

In his abſence a bill of ud 
ment is preferred againſt hn; 
what grounds can never i 
known till a fair and regular 
has taken place. Indeed, wt 
he is abſent or on the (po 1 
of indictment is found with 00 
difliculty, as nothing at that 88 
heard but what is alleged # 
the —— The 7 
then inſtant] to en 
ry; and if the adcuſed pero R 
happen to be in a remote py 
the country, or beyond tit dns, 


where he may be detained by ** 
or ſome other inevitable cat the 
may be puſhed th! * 


different ſtages, and be ” 
againſt him, before he Knoche 


| may be allowed to remark, 


had been as free in communi- 
this duſineſs, as they had been 
ily profuſe of their fictions 
ning me, it would have done 
no diſcredit; or, if the per- 
the part of the proſecution 
that way given them ſome 
of their proceedings, even 
the law ordained 1t not, it 


or unworthy condeſcenſion, 
ly on the ſolemn occaſion 
went to preclude a fellow 
from his right of trial by jury, 
at ſtake, and every thing elſe 
5 Cear ſo materially affected 
gd and extraordinary a mea- 
But no intimation of the 
I believe, was given, not ſo 
3 a ſingle advertiſement in a 
newſpaper, ſtating one circum- 
of the outlawry. It is true, 
been informed, during my 
ment, there is a ſort 2 
jon iſued ; but as it is merely 
confined to a particular ſpot 
articular county, and uttered 
officer, perhaps, in a low 
{ voice, and in a curſory man- 
15 very probable it may not 
the ears of the accuſed until 
v0 late, until it is in force 
| him. Returning to his 
be is taken into cuſtody ; in 
te proteſts his innocence, in 
e ſolicits a trial, He is told 
ord, that he is an outlaw ; 
ſt into priſon, and where is 
vurce ? If he cannot com- 
a confiderable ſum of money, 
iſt patiently abide in miſery 
Ms, as long as the proſecutor 
8; and at length, when, pro- 
tie priſoner's body is debili- 
us mind haraſſed and his 
Impaired, by the complicat- 
fichedneſs of a priſon, the 
tor, perhaps, condeſcends, 


— 
2 Ov * =z 


10 
n 


the publiſhers of the daily 


have been no illiberal cau- 
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in a kind of mercy, to bring him 


before this court to demand judg · 
ment of death againſt him. To urge 
judgment of death againſt a fellow- 
creature, and a fellow - ſubject, with- 
out a trial, without "=p being prov- 
ed by unqueſtionable evidence on 
the one hand, or the accuſed allow- 
ed an opportunity for ſull vindica- 
tion on the other; even the bare 
inſpection of eedings, which 
ed in the 1 abſence, de- 
nied his counſel or attorney; in this 
dreadful, this tremendous predica- 
ment, I was brought before this 
auguſt court in Michaelmas term 
year, The urbanity of the 
court ſhone forth on the occaſion 
with ſerene brightneſs, icularly 
in cauſing a record of the outlawry 
1 be deliberately and repeatedly 
« Without that urbanity what 
> have been my fate ? A hapleſs 
victim, perhaps, to this extraordi- 
nary proceſs, untried and unheard ; 
for though the ability and great le- 
gal knowledge of the gentlemen 
aſſigned as counſel on my behalf, 
are too well known to need my 
humble acknowledgment, yet, per- 
haps, no counſel, however gifted 
with learning, experience, and 
wiſdom, if they were not at the 
ſame time gifted with ſupernatural 
powers, could have been able, with- 
out the compathonate ſpirit of the 
court, to conſider duly the re- 
cord, or to expoſe its errors. The 
humanity of the court was cir- 
cumſcribed in no narrow limits. 
Time was alſo granted, that my 
counſel might conſider the legality 
of the proceedings; and the attorney - 
general having been pleaſed, ſome 
time after, to iſſue his writ of error 
in conſequence of aſſignment of errof 
my counſel, it was not, perhaps, 
unteaſonable to hope, that the pro- 
ſecutor would then either wave the 
(C 3) outlawry, 
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outlawry, and bring me to an im- 
mediate trial, or bring me before 
the court for their final determina- 
tion as to the outJawry. The want 
of ane means might hinder 
me from doing it, but he could 
have no ſuch impediment ; and az 
he had laid a = againſt me, 
why not bring it to an iſſue as ſoon 
as poſſible? But when he learned 
that a writ of error was obtained, 
he ſtopped his proceedings, leaving 
me to move myſelf before the court, 
if I could, or to ſuffer all the. pains 
of impriſonment if I could not, 
The latter, unhappily for me, has 
been the caſe ever ſince; ſor I found 
myſelf diſtreſſed to the utmoſt de- 
gree, by the heavy and unavoidable 
expence attending the ſteps neceſſa- 
ry for defence againſt the outlawry. 


1 found myſelf diſappointed of the 


relief and remittance which I look- 
ed for from the feelings of relations 
in no mean circumſtances, I found 
myſelf threatened with death or 
perpetual impriſonment through 
the rigour of the proceſs on the one 
hand, and on the other there 
was the original indictment and ob- 
loquy and prepoſſeſon to contend 
with. Thoſe diſtracting circum- 
ſtances, my lord, made up a part 
of a comfortleſs confinement of 
fifteen months paſt, and but a part, 
for the meaſure of affliction ach 
been fille y domeſtic concerns of 
a leſs public but not of a leſs poig- 
nant nature. How I have Lorne it, 
that Being beſt knows, without 
whoſe permiſſion no ſparrow falls 
to the ground, and who ſometimes 
tries, for his own wiſe purpoſes, 
the xtremeſt ſtrength of his crea- 
tures; - but ſurely I ſhould have 
ſunk under the weight of ſuch accu- 


mulated woe, if patience and hope 


had not been my e But 
being at length enabled to bring my 
caſe before the court, not without 


1-P A [Now 


ſome ray of hope of meeting i 
fair and impartial trial, I beyy 
allowed in the humbleſt mays 
aſſure your lordſhip, that lt 
feel little leſs pain than the 
of the execution could inf 
were to quit this preſence u 
lay ing at the feet of the our 
moſt humble, ſincere, and ha 
thanks. And I truſt I ful 
offend in embracin- this c 
fy to ſay how truly ſenſible la 
the liberal and diſpaſſionate a 
of the attorney-general in th 
ter. The fervent effuſion d 
grateful heart may not perl 
unacceptable to an amiable wt 
alted mind, which cifdzined 
idea of oppreſſing the opprei 
being led by unfair bias. Git 
leave, may it pleaſe your lt 
to declare, with the moſt rt 
ſubmiſſion, that the beg 


time 
the court, the candour of tit; I 
ney - general, and the able a ** 


neſt exertions of the gentiea 
whoſe hands ny defence b 
have made an ardent and (u 
impreſſion on my mind, 


ful impr-flion that will laltfore iſone 

This ſpeech was lead wh alte 
moſt * wa attention. year 

Mr. Le Meſurier, on the {ecur 
of the proſecution, ſaid, 1 * (25) 
ſoner had confined himſet ! \ M; 
own ſituation, he ſhould 91 e far 


ſaid a word on this buſincß. 3 
ſeemed to find fault with the c 
of the profecutor. He 3 
the caſe of the prifoner vas 


be ex] 
Lord Kenyon here nt to! 
and obſerved there was n riour 
before the court, nor any cl. ; 
tion for the counſel to fay ct Her 
The priſoner was then fes Ge 
to Newgate. See Vo. II. t brow 
& ( 372. | den 
18. The preſence of 15 vunſe) 
this evening at Covent gare 3 por 
tre, (for the firſt dime du that 


\ with the queen and the three 

inceſſes, operated. as a 
n to fill the houſe beyond any 
- ſince his majeſty's finſt appear- 
after his coronation, — The 
e reſounded with all the joyful 
effions of loyalty and affection. 
b. This day was effected the 


united to the Thames by an 
mediate canal TC by 
ud, through the vale af Chal- 
| to the height of 343 feet, 
0 locks; there entering a fun- 
through the hill of Sapertra, 
he length of two miles and three 
pgs, and deſcending by 22 
„it joined the Thames near 
lade. 1 
boat, with an union, flag on 
malt-head, paſſed laden, for the 
time to St, John's bridge be- 
Lechlade, .in the preſence of 
t numbers of people who were 
bled on the occaſion. 

1, The rev. Dr. Withers was 
enced by the court of King's 
a to pay a fine of go]. to by 
, ine 2 months in Newyate, 
" afterwards to give ſecurity for 
years, himſelf in Fool. and 
88 in 250l. cach. See 
26). 

„Mr. Walter was ſentenced 
e ſame court to pay a fine of 
to de impriſoned twelve 
hs in Newgate, to ſtand once 
be pillory at Charing croſs, and 
be expiration of his impriſon- 
to ind ſecurity for his good 
our for ſeven years, himfelf 
del. and two others in 100l, 
þ Ser pagy (24)- 

George Barrington being 
brought before the court of 
bench, Mr. Wood, one of 
unſel, proceeded to ſtate the 
upon which he meant to ar- 
ka the pretent outlawry 


teſt object of internal naviga- 
in this kingdom. The Severn 


| bt own Er 


ought .to be reverſed. The firſt 
error of which he ſhould take no- 
tice, was to be found in the return 
of the writ of exigent. The lan- 
guage dt that return was this; . At 
my county court in and for the 
county of Middleſex,“ whereas it. 
ought to have been,“ At my cbun- 
ty court of Middleſex,” the words 
« of Middleſex”, being neceſſary” 
immediately after the words « my 
court.“ This error he ſaid was taken 
and allowed in the caſe of the Ring 
. Wilkes; and if it was admitted 
in a civil caſe, ſurely it would not 
be rejected in a criminal one. , 

The ſecond 'erior was in the re- 
turn of the proclamation, where 
the priſoner is required to render 
himſelf on the 25th of February, 
which was ſubſequent to the time 
of the. outlawry having been com- 

ted, the priſoner being an out - 

ww on the 21ſt of that nzonth. 

;. Fs court ſaid they ſhould far: 

to gave Opinion n the, 
firſt — dated 4 the — 
counſel; but that the ſecond objec- 
tiou was unqueſtionably fatal to the 
outlawry, and therefore ought to. 
be reverſed. | * | 

Mr. juſtice Aſhhurſt then ſaid, 
« Let the judgment be reverſed, 
and the priſoger reſtored to all that 
he has loſt by the outlawry.”” _. 

A procedendo was. directed to car - 
7 back the indictment to its proper 

ace. i 
The priſoner then gpacefully 
bowed to the court, and was con- 
duced to Newgate. See p. (30). 

A duel was fought on the 26th 
of May by capt. Thomas Baker, and 
Jacob Brown, eſq. of Camden, 
South Carolina. They fired toge- 
ther at the diſtance of ten yards, 
and both fell; capt. Baker was 
ſhot through the body, and expir- 
ed in the Feld in about twelve mi- 
nutes, Mr. Brown was ſhot in the 

(C 4) loweg 


(40) 
lower of his belly, and the 
ball . out of gs ſide, but 
he died twenty hours after. When 
theſe gentlemen. had fallen, they 
Carat calmly together, and ex- 
changed forgiveneſs, © _ 

30. Died this month at Galſton, 


in Scotland, Marian Gibſon, aged 
100. About ten years, ago ſhe re- 
ived a ſet of new teeth, and her 


celv 
e- 
ad the ſmalleſt print. She walk- 
ed to Irwine, which is 13 miles 
from her place of reſidence, and re- 
turned next day. She ſpun upon 
the rock without the uſe f ſpecta- 
cles, and continued very ſtrait, — At 
Scrooby, near Bawtry, Mr. Tho- 


mas Loveday, aged 101 years, 75 


of which he ſed the occupation 
of a blackſmith and farmer 
5 DEC EMB E R. 
1. The celebrated Dr. Herſchell 
has di red a ſeventh ſatellite 
moving round Saturn, and ftill 
. nearer to his body than any of the 
reſt; It is about 26 ſeconds only of 
apparent diſtance from his centre; 

e exterior boundary of the ring 
being 22 ſeconds from it by eſtima- 
tion, The periodic time of this ſa- 
tellite js leſs than 24 hours; that of 
the forth is 32 hours 41 minutes, 
72 ſeconds. Saturn's ring conti- 

nues _ . by Dr. — why 
largeſt teleſcope; and, a few nights 
ago, he ſaw three of the fatellites 
on the ring at one time, The ring 
appears to him to be every where of 
an uniform thickneſs. | 

3. The 8 of Yorkſhire, 
to perpetuate the memory of, and 
mark their eſteem for, heir late 
worthy repreſentative ſir George 
Saville, bart. have, by ſubſcription, 
erected a ſtatue of him in York ca- 
thedral 


8. Was tried in the court of king's 
beach, an information againſt Mr. 


PRINCIPAL 


ht was ſo clear that ſhe could 


\, Caſe'ts' be diſcuſſed before 2 


(Decen 


P an, late printer of the l 
ing Herald, for a libellow w 
graph on the-houſe of comma 
charging the houſe with having 
influenced by Mr. Pitt, to ad 
favour the defence, intended u 
made by fir Elijah Im J, toch 
exhibited againſt im in 
houſe, in oppoſition to publx 
tice, 71 

Lord Kenyon ſtated, that it q 
tainly became the houſe, in {up 
of its dignity, as the grand ing 
of the nation, on ſuch an c 
to addreſs. his majeſty (as in ti 
ſtance they had done) to proſe 
thoſe who had been guilty of da 
ing them with improper motis 
the execution of their duty. 1 
houſe had paid a proper ateiu 
to the conſtitution, by ſending 


and not taking cognizance di 
virtue of their own authority, vil 
might have cruſhed an indins 
without being heard. But, 
withſtanding this, the dignity ff 
houſe, ought not to influence 
verdict of the jury. They ougi 
conſider the queſtion on its ova! 
rits, as if it had been proſecuted 
the meaneſt individual in the it 
dom ; every thing wasto be de 
by them on the evidence they 
heard, 

The N was, whether l 

was a libel on the houſe ol 
mons? If the jury were of 
on, that this paper did not 
the houſe of commons, how 
libellous on Mr. Pitt and fir H 
Impey, it would not cook 
the offence charged in this info 
tion. The jury, without ga 
of court, pronounced the dee 
guilty. * 

9. Was tried, before lord Kei 
and a ſpecial jury, an | 
filed by the attorney · genera 85 
Mr. Stockdale, bookſeller br - 


OCCURRENCE 8s. (41) 


V for publiſhing a libel upon 
jouſe of commons, reflect 
their conduct in the impeach- 
of Mr. Haſtings. 

er the attorney- gen 
n for the crown, and 
e for the defendant, the jury 


{ for the purpoſe of peruſing me 


ruction affixed to it by the in- 
ation. After two hours deli- 
jon, they returned with a ver- 
f not guilty.” : 

y, came on the trial 
action for criminal converſa- 
brought by capt. Parſloe 
ſt Mr. Sykes, ſon of fir Fran- 
The facts were 
roved ; and the conduct of 
endant appeared to be mark- 
y ſuch circumſtances of delibe- 
d deep-planned 
an atrocious de 
principles that are held dear and 
d in ſociety, that the jury gave 
whole damages, whic 
tiff had demanded.— Ten thou- 


, Yeſterday, George Barring- 
placed at the bar of the Old 
7. He was indicted for pri- 
y ſtealing a purſe of money 
Haviland Le Meſurier, eſq. 
de 19th of Janu 
leſurier, the co 
the caſe, informed the court, 
he gave up the capital 
C the evidence for the pr 
had been heard (which did not 
r ſufficiently ſtrong to fix the 
upon the priſoner) he was aſk- 
ether he had any thing to ſay 
He then entered 
a very long and elegant de- 
apparently unſtudied, from 
Fil helitations which occurred in 
elivery,It_ went on the illi- 
paragraphs againſt 
on the ſeverity of his confine- 


ud outlawry, and on the 


prejudice attached to his 
reputation. He ſpoke three quar- 
ters of an hour, He began thus : 
The benignity and candour which 
mark the judicial 4 of this 
country, of which I have recently 
met a diſtinguiſhed proof, induce 
to hope, with the utmoſt humi- 
lity, that the indulgent attention of 
the court will not be withheld on the 
preſent occaſion, but that it will be 
extended, not through the merit of 
any thing I can urge, but from the 
generous and impartial impulſe of 
your own minds, towards every one 
who is ſo unhappy as to ſtand here 
the ſubject of accuſation.” He then 
oceeded to ſay, that this was juſt 
is caſe; that he was at the play 
by an order from a friend, and was 
coming out, when he was taken and 
carried to the Brown Bear, from 
which he found a convenient op- 
portunity to withdraw—unfortu- 
nately to withdraw—and he ho 
it would rather be conſidered as a 
retreat from prejudice, than a flight 
from accuſation ; that he — 
uſed violence nor pecuniary influ- 
ence; and entirely acquitted Blan- 
dy from being privy to his retreat; 
yer, that if he were of a diſpoſition 
to rejoice at calamity, he might in 
this caſe, as that man (Blandy) was 
one of his worſt enemies, by intro- 
ducing his name on all occafions, 
and defaming him. He proceeded 
—+ Among the vices incident to 
human nature, and the crimes which 
have been ſo laviſhly imputed to 
me, there are two which, I truſt, 
neither the accuſing ſpirit, nor the 
recording angel, need to bluſh or 
weep at on my account—lI mean 
cruelty, and calumny, which is 
haps, the worſt of cruelty.” He 
bo e of the neceſſity of public juſ- 
tice, but ſaid, there was alio ſuch 
a thing as individual juſtice; and 
concluded thus: Gentlemen, per- 
6 nut 


=. — — — —_ — — 
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mit me ultimately to obſerve, that 
the queſtion .is not now what the 
private opinion of individuals con- 
cerning George Barrington may be ; 
but whether there is, or js not, that 
full, clear, and unequivgcal evi- 
dence, which the wiſdom of ages has 
eſtabliſhed as the criterion for ju- 
rors to decade by, and which ought 
never to be departed from in any 
caſe whatever. To ftrain a point 
to acquit,, may proceed from god- 
like motives; and perhaps men of 
the moſt vindictive temper mult re- 
ſpect in others the benevqdlent im- 
pulſe ; but to ſtrain a point to con- 
demn, is repugnant to juſtice, con- 
ſcience, and humanity.“ 

Judge Aſhhurſt ſummed up the 
evidence with many impartial ob- 
fervations ; and the jury, after a 
very ſhort conference, returned a 
verdict, not guilty, Barrington bow- 
ed with his uſual addrefs, and reti- 
red from the bar, See (p. 9) & (39), 

11. In Glamorganthire an expe- 
riment, has been made on the uſe 
of potatoes in fattening - oxen, 
They are found to anſwer admir- 
ably well. The cattle ſoon are vora- 
ciouſly fond of them, and prefer 
them to hay, or any other food. 
They are well waſhed, and given. 
raw. Some gentlemen have ſliced 
the potatoes with an engine, others 
give them whole. They anſwer 
well either way. | : 
12. On Monday, a fire broke 

out at Houghton Hall, Norfolk, the 
feat of lord Orford, The North 
wing of that noble manſion is con- 
ſumed; and the fire would have 
entirely deſtroyed the whole build- 
ing, if its progreſs had not been im- 
peded by a ſtone arcade which di- 
vides the wing from the main edi- 

ce. The part deſtrayed was the 
place to which the valuable pictures 
were chiefly appropriated, moſt of 
which have ſuffered in the havock of 


PRIN SIP AL 


Detech 


the conflagration. The (, 
of oup, by Locatelli, is alſo d 


Among the other loſſes br t; 
were two exquiſite tables ; t 
polition was ore, which be 
one guinea per ounce, a! 
workmanſhip invaluable, Four 
nificent alabaſter vaſes, whi6 
in as many niches in the 205 
to the gallery, - valued at 3ocl.ex 
The beautiful marble chi 
pieces, cor ic, &c. are all res 
to a mere powder. Nothing is 
ſtanding but the walls. Tixk 
mage is eſtimated at 60, ol. 

14. A warrant has juſt r:« 
the royal ſignature for 261, x; 
Brook Watſon, elq. for the cn 
of a diſcovery lately made g 
new method of cultivating len 

115. On Saturday was held 
of the pix of monies coined 2 
Mint in the Tower of Loncha 
the earl of Effingham, in prelerc 
the lords of his majeſty's mat 
nourable privy council, at Va 
minſter-hall ; when upon the & 
eſt ſcrutiny by an able jury og 
ſmiths, the coins were found tu 
agreeable to the ſtandard of tz 
jeſty's exchequer. 

The chancellor of the eu 
did not attend; and the lors d 
cellor, in his charge to the jr 
ſaid, that ſo ſacred was the tr! 
jury, that he truſted in Gol! 
people of England would an 
conlider it as their indefealiblengs 
and that under no pretence, c 
of revenue or of any thing *® 
would this great ſateguard 0 
properties be trenched upon; 
an infringement of this right u! 


had been ſuffered by the count?! 


* 


dehafement of the coin, when a 
of the pix by a jury was not 
cht neceſſary, N to a maſ- 
of the Mint receiving his quirtus. 
2. Earl Cornwallis has —_— 
liſhed the ſlave trade in Bengal, 
| has iſſued a proclamation, de- 
0 ing * That all perſons who may 
aatter be found either directly or 
ir-ly concerned therein, ſhall 
proſecuted in the Supreme 
urt ; and, if a Britiſh ſubject, 
|, on conviction, be ſent to Eu- 
je, A reward of 400 ru is 
red for diſcovering any offender 
vinſt the proclamation, and 50 
yes more for every perſon, of ei- 
r ſex, who is delivered from ſla- 
y, or illegal confinement, in 
ſequence of ſuch diſcovery.” It 
publiſhed in the different lan- 
ages of the country, and has been 


d public offices, for their notice. 
:6. A general bill of the chriſ- 
ings and burials, from Dec. 10. 
188, 2 15. 189. 


Chriſtened. 

; Males [5 Wax 
wales 8822 

In all 18163 
an Buri . 
Males 12611 
males 10138 
6 In all 22 
n a-reaf have di 7 
1 Under years 6936 
4 between 2 and 5 2237 
ek 3 and os: 800 
* 10 and 20 810 
th 20 and 30 1459 
a 30 and 40 1889 
7 40 and 50 1893 
| co and 69 1686 
bo and 70 1455 
| 7- and 8g 1093 
ar 80 and 90 415 
1 go and 100 00 
7 
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it to all the merchants, traders, ſo 


(43) 
100 6 
101 * 
102 I 
103 x 
105 I 
Increafed in the burials this year 
1052. "ng 
BIRTHS 7#n the Year 1789. 
Jan. . Lady of the right hon. 


Charles Townſend, a daughter. 
14. Lady Elizabeth Yorke, 2 
daughter. | 
16, Ducheſs of Northumber- 
land, a ſon. 5 
455 23. Counteſs of Aylesford, 
a fon. h | 
28. Lady Auguſta Clavering, a 
daughter. . 
Lately, viſcounteſs Maitland, a 


n. . 
Ducheſs of Leinſter, a daughter. 
28. Lady of fir Egerton Leigh, 
bart. a daughter. | | 
March 2. Lady Louifa Macdo- 
nald, a ſon. - 
13, Lady Carysfort, a daughter. 
19. Lady Theodoſia Maria Vy- 
ner, a ſon. | 
April 21. Lady of fir Henry 
Tichborne, bart. a ſon. 
May 30. Lady of fir Geo. Corn- 
wall, bart. a daughter, 
Lady of lord Kinnaird, a ſon. 
June 1. Georgiana, dowager ba- 
roneſs Middeton, wife of Edward 
Miller Munday, efq. a daughter. 
14. Lady of the right hon. Henry 
Addington a ſon. 
23. Viſcounteſs Deerhurſt, a ſon. 
30. Counteſs of Plymouth, a ſon. 
* July. 3. Viſcounteſs Galway, a 
n. 


5. Lady Sarah Creſpigny, a ſon, 
6, Her Catholic majeſty, a prin- 
ceſs, named Maria Iſabella &c. &c. 
13. Lady of J. Blackburne, 
cſq, M. P. for Lancaſhire, a ſon. 


P * 


P N. IN 


14- Counteſs of Saliſbury, a daugh - 
ter. 

15. Lady Arden, a daughter. 

28. Lady Melbourne, a daugh- 
ter, 

29. Lady of lord Saltoun, a 
daughter. 

Aug. 4. Lady of licutenant- 
gen. John Hale, a ſon, her one 
and twentieth child. 

12. Counteſs of Glaſgow, a ſon. 
14. Lady of fir John. Thorold, 

„ A ſon. 1 2 

17. Lady of Richard Aldworth 
Neville, eſq. a ſon. i 

Sept. 8. Lady of the hon. col. 

„a ſon. 

12. Counteſs Poulett, a ſon. 

Lady of fir Gregory Page Tur- 
ner, bart. a ſon, 

18. Lady of the hon. Mr. Petre, 


e daughter. 

27. Lady of the hon. Mr. Juſ- 
tice Wilſon, a ſon. 

OH. 2. Lady of ſir James Tyl- 
ney os bart. a daughter. 

6. Lady of fir Wm. Burrel, bart. 
a daughter. | 


8. Lady of lord Boſton, a ſon, 
12, Lady of fir” Geo. Armytage, 
bart. a daughter, | r 
17. Lady of the hon. James 
Thomas Twiſteton, a daughter. 
18. Counteſs Spencer, a ſon. 
30. Princeſs Frederic of Den- 
* a 1 ES 
0V. 5. . 
Dara” ſon. 5 e 
18. Lady Balgonie, a daughter. 
Lady Mary Martin, a fon. 
29. Lady of the right hon. Tho- 
mas Orde, a ſon. | 
30. Lady of fir Thomas Rum- 
bold, bart. a daughter. 
Dec 2. Counteſs dowager Walde- 
grave, adaughter. | 
3. Lady Mary Horton, a daugh- 


ter. 
11. Lady of lord Napier, a 


daughter, 


14. Viſcounteſs Stor: 
daughter. » 
16. Ducheſs of Leeds, a fr, 

* Fo Counteſs of Abergaveay, 
2 10N. | 


nnn... 


MARRIAGES ;» yh 


Jau. 4. Geo. Talbot, eſq, ws 
the late hon. and rev. Dr. Tau 
of Barton, to miſs Charlotte Dr 
daughter of the late rev. Dr, Dial, 
of Amertham. 

8. Nicholas Calvert, eſq. to ty 
hon. Frances Pery, daughter of vi 
count Pery of Ireland. 

11. Major Henry Gage, _ 
and heir to lord Gage, to miß di 
ner, daughter of the late gen 
Skinner, 

18, Major-gen. fir Henry Ci 
den, bart. to miſs Oſborne, dai. 
ter of the late admiral Oſborne, 
19. Edward Hales, eſq. fon of f 
Edward Hales, bart. to miſs Luy 
Darell,daughter of Tr Darell. ch 

Lately, lord Roſehill, fon of tle 
earl of Northeſk, to miſs Richetz 
daughter of Wm. Henry Richett, 
eſq. of Longwood, Hants, 

Charles Blois, eſq. eldeſt fon d 
fir John Blois, bart. to mis Cin 
Price, daughter of Jocelyn Pri, 
eſq. of Camblesforth, Yorkſlue. 

Feb 16. General Rainsford to nib 
Cornwallis Molyneux, daughter 
the late ſir More Molyneux. 

17. Charles Owen Cambridg 
eſq. to the Hon, Mrs. Cochran. 
21. The hon. Richard Lage 
cumbe to lady Sophia Hotath 
c__ of the earl ot Buckinghany 

ire. 

23. John Holden Struttt, ch 
ſon to John Strutt, eſq. M. I. * 
Malden, to lady Charlotte Fitt 
gerald, ſiſter to the duke of Leina. 

24. Thomas Ivie Cooke, «14 d 
lady Amelia Murray. Lack 

tein 


ately, lord de Clifford of Ire- 
to miſs Mary Bourke, daughter 
de archbiſhop of Tuam. 
ob Aſtley, eſq. eldeſt ſon of 
dward Aſtley, bart. to miſs 
yne, daughter of the late Sa- 
| Browne, eſq. of Lynn. 
arch g. Baron de Roebeck to 
Anne Fitzpatrick, daughter of 
hon. Richard Fitzpatrick. 
„ Thomas Horton, jun. eſq. of 
oyde-houſe, Yorkſhire, to lady 
y Gordon, daughter of the earl 
ber deen. 
2. John, lord Lindores to mils 
Reeve, daughter and coheireſs 
he late fir Thomas Reeve, bart. 
„ Rev. Edward Townſhend, 
ew to the late Charles, viſcount 
ynſhend, to miſs Louiſa Milner, 
phter of the late fir William 
ner, bart. 
d. Nathaniel Wm. Wraxall, 
M, P. to miſs Laſcelles, daugh- 
pf the late Peter Laſcelles, eſq of 
ights, Herts, 
eri 1. Henry, lord Apfley to 
Lenox, daughter of lor4-George 
NOX, 
Sir Robert Sinclair, bart. to 
Madelina Gordon, daughter of 
duke of Gordon. 
ately, at Utrecht, lord Aghrim, 
of the earl of Athlone, to mils 
Inter, 
z. Duke of Aoſt, ſon of the 
of Sardinia, to the archducheſs 
a Thereſa, 
Bernard Edw. Howard, eſq, 
farham, Suffolk, to lady Eli- 
th Bellaſyſe, daughter of earl 


1 

ehh, capt. — Price 
y Maria Bowes, daughter of 

WE = earl of Strathmore. 


lay 16, Sir John Caldwall, 
nt of the ſacred Roman empire, 
bart. to miſs Harriot Meynell, 
ſiſter of the late Hugh Meyaell, 
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20 Sir Simeon Stuart, bart. to 
mi Olmius, daughter of the hon. 
John Luttrel Olmius. | 

23. Lord Leſlie, fon of the coun- 
teſs of Rothes, to the hon. miſs Pel- 
ham, daughter of lord Pelham. 

John Sullivan, eſq. of Ritechin's 
Park, Bucks, to miſs Henrietta 
Anne Barbara Hobart, daughter of 
the hon. George Hobart. 

Edward Deſbrowe, eſq. of Wal- 
ton upon Thames, to miſs Charlotre 
Hobart, daughter of the hon. George 
Hobart. 

28. The hon. Mr. Talbot, bro - 
ther and heir to the earl of Shrewſ- 
bury, to miſs Clifton, ſecond daugh- 
ter of the late Thomas Clifton, eſq. 
of Leatham, Lancaſhire. 

June 6, Mr. Markham, fon of 
the archbiſhop of York, to miſs Sut- 
ton, daughter to fir Richard Sutton. 

9. Cholmoley Dering, eſq. ſe- 
cond ſon of ſir Edw. Dering, bart. 
to miſs Vates, daughter of the late 
ſir Joſeph Vates. 

15. — Wm. Murray, to miſs 
Hodges, grand daughter of the late 
ſir James Hodges. 

. Tho. Lockwood, jun. efq. 
to miſs Charlotte Manners Sutton, 
daughter of the late lord George 
Manners Sutton. 

22. [John Maxwell, eſq. ſon of 
the biſhop of Meath, to the hon. 
miſs Anneſley, daughter of viſcount 
Valentia. 

20. The earl of Newburgh to 
miſs Webb, niece to fir John Webb, 
bart. 

Sir Wm. Foulis, bart. to miſs 
Mary Anne Turner. 

July 1. Viſcount Powerſcourt to 
lady Catharine Meade, daughter to 
the earl of Clanwilliam. 

4. Henry Lefant, eſq. to miſs 
Sheridan, ſiſter of Rich. Brinſley 
Sheridan, eſq. M. P. for Stafford 

8. Fitzwilliam Barrington, eſq. 
ſecond ſon of fir Fitzwilliam Bar- 


rington, 
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rington, bart. to miſs Marſhall, 
daughttr of capt. Sam. Marſhall of 
the navy. 

9. George Tierney, eſq. M. P. 
for Colcheſter, to miſs Miller, 
daughter of the late Michael Miller, 
efq. of Briſtol. 

1. James Gordon, jun. eſq. of 
Moore Park, Herts, to miſs Whit- 
bread, daughter of Sam. Whitbread 


11. George Douglas, eſq. of Ca- 
vers, to lady Grace Stewart, daugh- 
ter of the carl of Moray. 

Lord Wm. Ruſſell to lady Char- 
lotte Villiers, daughter of the earl 
of Jerſey. 7 

16. Jir Charles Watſon, bart. 
fon of the late admiral Watſon, to 
miſs Juliana Copley, daughter of 
the late fir Joſ.ph Copley, bart. 

26. Charles Drummond, eſq. fon 
of Robert Drummond, eſq. of St. 
James's ſquare, to miſs Lockwood, 

.third daughter of the rev. Edw. 
Lockwood, of Portman-ſquare. 

27. The hon. col. Fane, to miſs 
W pbell, eſg to lad 

28, John Cam „eq. to la 
coil Howard, 2 of the 
earl of Carliſle, 

Aug 1. Wm. Lockwood, eſq. fon 
of the rev. Edw. Lockwood, of Port- 
man ſquare, to miſs Jekyll, daugh- 
ter of the late Edw. Jekyll, eſq. 

3. The hon. W. Finch, brother to 
the earl of Aylesford, to miſs Broun- 
cher, daughter of the late Hen- 
ry Brouncher, eſq. of St. Chriſto- 
pher's. 

4. James Fox Lane, eſq. to the ho- 
nourable miſs Pitt, daughter of lord 
Rivers. | 

6, Charles Cameron, eſq. to lady 
Mary Hay, daughter of the late 
earl of Errol, 

7. Michael Angelo Tavlor, eſq. 
M. P. for Poole, to miſs Vane, 
daughter of fir Henry Vane, bart. 

Lawrence Palke, eſq. only ſon of 

1 
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fir Robert Palke, bart. tc lady) 
Bligh. | | 

Lately at Lintz, in u 
tia, Geo Sheldon, eſq to them 
teſs dowager Daun, daughts 
Charles, prince of Averſpery, x 
widow of Leopold count Jy 
pon of Tiano, in Naple, u 
on of the celebrated marſhal qu 
Daun. | 

10. Charles Stirling, efq. d& 
navy, fon of fir Wm, Stirling, 
miſs Charlotte Grote, daughte 
the late Andrew Grote, eſg. 

12, Sir Patrick Blake, bur, 
miſs Phipps, of Bury. 

13. Chriſtopher Nevil, &< 
miſs Mann, niece to the late & 
Horatio Mann, K. B. 

Lately, Wm. Butler, eſ tot 
hon. miſs Maiſey, daughter of 
late lord Maſſey. - 

Henry Cavendiſh, eldeſt fa 
the right. hon. fir Henry Cc 
bart. to miſs Cooper, niece to! 
biſhop of Kildare. 

Lately, Thomas Lifter, eh! 
P. for Clitheroe, to miſs Aden 
Farmer, 

19. Earl of Maſſareene to: 
dame Mary Anne Barcier, the 
that lately accompanied him im 
France. See page (2). 

29. John King Daſhwood, eq." 
ly ſon of fir John Daſhwood, batt 
miſs Broadhead, daughter of Tir 
dore Broadhead, eſq. of Curtain 

Sept g. Lieutenant-col. Cut 
Lenox to lady Charlotte Gor 
daughter of the duke of Gordo 

16. Henry Hervey Alton, 
to the hon. miſs Ingram, daugit 
to the late lord Irvin. 

26. Sylveſter Douglas, ey! 
the hon. miſs North, daughter 
lord North. 

OS. 12. Robert Blencout © 
of the Inner Temple, to mb . 
lope Robinſon, daughter of fr c 


Robinſon, bart. 
1” 


. 


sir William Dolben, bart. to 


Scotchmer, elq. of Bury. 

Edward Law, eſq. ſon of the 
op of Carliſle, ta miſs Low- 
aughter of Geo. Phiffp Tow- 


of 4. Sir James St. Clair, to 
Bouverie, niece to the earl of 


bor, 
* Thomas Fitzherbert, eq. 
„. for Arundel, to miſs Pye, 
1 ter of the late Robert Pye, 


). 

. 15. John Brander, eſq. to 
Willfams, niece to the earl of 
ntry. 

. — Hare Townſhend, eſq. 
Iruce-caſtle, to miſs Charlotte 
„daughter of fir James Lake, 


Capt. Sutherland, of the na- 
to miſs Louiſa Colebrooke, 
ter of ſir Geo. Colebrooke, 


DEATHS in 1789. 


a 1. Fletcher, lord Grantley, 
{ juſtice in eyre fouth of Trent, 
formerly ſpeaker of the houſe 
ommons. 
The right. hon. Charles Wol- 
Cornwall, ſpeaker of the houſe 
ommons, and chief juſtice in 
north of Trent. 

ir Robert Bernard, bart. 

dy Betty Archer, ſiſter to the 
earl of Halifax, and relict of 
ny Archer, eſq. 

r William Maxwell, bart. 

« Noel, lord Berwick. 

on Genaro, ſecond ſon of their 
lan majeſties. | 
Sir Charles Barrow, bart. NI. 
for Glouceſter, 

„ Miſs Campbell, daughter of 
late lord Williz:m Campbell. 

. Godfrey Wentworth, eſq. 


&otchmer, relict of the late 


R E NM CE & (47) 
formerly lord-mayor of York and 
M. P. for that city. 

| Lately, James, viſcount Clifdon, 
of Ireland. | 

22. The hon. Anne Herbert, re- 
lift of the hon. Nicholas Herbert. 

23. Mrs. Brooke, author of Emi- 
ly Montague, a novel, and other” 
admired productions. 

Lieut, gen. Wm. Wynyard. 

The hon. Harriet Emma Maria- 
na Devereux, daughter of viſcount 
Hereford, 

25. Admirat James Young. 
28. Vice admiral James Gambier. 
The hon. Mrs. Temple, mother 
of lord Palmerſton. 

Hb. z. Don Carlos, youngeſt ſon 
of their Sicilian majeſties. 

7. Sir Thomas Halifax, knight, 
M. P. for Ayleſbury, and alder- 
man of London. 

Anne, dowager viſcouateſs Bangor. 
8. Hon. Mr. Talbot, brother 
and preſumptive heir to the earl of 
Shrewſbury. 

14. Lady Henrietta Gordon, 
daughter of Alexander, ſecond duke 
of Gordon. 

Rev. Edw. Roger North, vicar 
of Harlow, in Eſſex, couſin to lord 
North. 

15. Lady dowager Bamfylde, mo- 
ther of fir Chartes Warwick Bam- 
fylde, bart. | 
Rear admiral Matthew Whitwell, 
younger brother to lord Howard 

de Walden. 
17. The hon. miſs Johnſtone, 
ſiſter to the marquis of Arundale. 

22. The — - wird Courtney, 
fiſter of viſcount Courtney. 

25. Lady Robinſon, reli& of fir 
Wiltam Robinſon, bart. 

March 7. The hon. Frances Ca- 
fharine Legge, daughter of lord 
Lewitham. 

11. Alice Agar, counteſs of Bran- 


don. 


23. Thomas, duke of Leeds. 
3 
| 34+ Charles, 
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31. Charles, prince Palatine of The hon. Mrs. Vane, ra 
Birkenfeld, and duke of Bavaria. the hon. Raby Vane, brote 


_ 2. Major-gen. John, lord the earl of 1 * 
Macleod, ſon of the late earl of 5. Sir Stanier Porter, k 
Cromartie. 15. Sir John Silveſter & | 
William Holles, viſcount Vane hart. | j 
of Ireland, the title ext inct. 16. The hon. Charlotte Naw \ 
7. Achmet IV. rand fignior, daughter of Lord Napier, 6 
8. 2 earl of Caithne 24. In the Charter-hauft, bu 
9. Sir Brooke Boothby, bart. 84, Mr. James Horne, dy 


13. Brigadier gen. Hope, lieut. merchant at Canterbury, andiy 
gov. of the province of Quebec. in-law to viſcount Allen of In 
22. The youngeſt daughter of 26. Ralph, viſcount Wicks 


lord Vernon. Ireland. \ 
ſiſter to lord Caſtlewart. of the earl of Wemyſs, and rei nit 


| _ Lately, fir Henry Peyton, M. P. the late fir James Steuart De 
for Cambridgeſhire. _ C bart. 
James, viſcount Lifford, lord 7, 1. Miſs Hannay, day 


chancellor of Ireland. of fir Samuel Hannay, ban. Ed 
May. 6. The hon. Geo. Byron, 8. Mrs Mary Craven, 500 Edi 
brother to lord Byron. of lord Craven. 


12. The hon. John Wm. Town- 12. James Brydges, eſq, fond! 
ſhend, only ſurviving ſon of the late Jate hon. and rev. Henry Brig 
right hon. Charles Townſhend, and brother to the firſt duke of Chak 
| heir to the barony of Greenwich, 17. Counteſs of Lauderdale 


on the death of his mother Caro- 23. Chriſtabella, dowager wi 
lina, counteſs dowager of Dalkeith. counteſs Saye and Sele. tely, 
13. Sir Thomas Wu. Trollepe, 27. Oſwald Moſley, eldl hon, 
bart. a of ſir John Moſley, bart. Co 
16. Lady of Dr. Chriſtopher 28. Counteſs of Charleville. Rig 
Wilſort, biſhop of Briſtol. 29. Sir Watkin William y. 


17. The hon. Emily Elizabeth bart, M. P. for Denbighſhire. of ſe 


Coventry, daughter of viſcount 30. The dowager lady Carde Jan 
Deerhurſt. : 1. Richard, viſcount Boys ext 
23. The lady of Joſhua Grigſby, e hon. Gen, John fi nde 
eſq. M. P. for Suffolk. | liam. | y M 
28. Thomas Plumer Byde, eq. Counteſs dowager of Cate N 
formerty M. P. for Herts. Aug 3. Elizabeth, lady d 2, | 


29. Georgiana lady dowager Mid- Cathcart. 
dleton, wife of Edward Miller Mun- Rt. hon. fir John Goodrich Jam 


day, 1. M. P. for Ripon, and m Th 
31. Lieut. gen. Mackay, com- ambaſſador to Sweden. . 
mander in chief for Scotland. 8. Louiſa, marchioneſs of La Joh 


Fune 2. At Berlin, baron 8 downs. 
c 


hauſen, an Heſſian general, in 14. The hon. mils South ell 
Britiſh ſervice in the late war. daughter of the late lord C 
3. Lady of lord Ducie. Appleby. Gee 
2. Louis Joſeph Xavier Benedict, Lady Mitchell, relict of fr Lac 
dauphin of France. drew Mitchell, bart. Mu 


P 


th. . 

infant ſon of the right. hon. 
Addington. 

Lady Anne Cole, daughter 
earl of —— : 

Mrs. Bu mother to 
er Burrel, ues of 
zumberland and Hamilton, 


iy Lovaine. 
0 ſames, earl of Lauderdale. 
Carlingford, only ſon 
low earl of Tyrconnel. 

Mrs Wathington, mother of 


Waſhington eſq. preſident of 
nited States. 

. The ducheſs of St. Alban's, 
Counteſs of Dyſert. 

Alexander Fordyce, eq. 
Edward Hulſe, eſq. grandſon 
Edward Hulſe, bart. 

ely, the hon. Caroline Sack- 
off filter to viſcount Sackville, 

Sir Robert Barker, bart. ma- 
ars commander in chief of the 
India company's forces in 


tely, at Carrickfergus, the 
hon. Dominic Rice. 

Counteſs of Donegal. 

Right hon. fir Thomas Mil- 
art, of Glenlee, preſident of the 
of ſeſſion in Scotland. 

James, duke of Chandos; the 
extinct, that of the barony 
lands excepted, | , 
y aret Graham, relict o 
te — * 
. Francis, earl of Hunting- 


James, earl of Abercorn. 

+ Thomas Hunt, eſq. M. P. for 
in. 

John, earl of Stair. 

- Mrs, Laſcelles, wife of gene- 

acelles, formerly miſs Catley. 

Lady of lord Macdonald. 

„George, earl Waldegrave. 

Lady Mannock,, relit of fir 
Mannock, bart. 
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Peter Delmè, eſq. M. P. for 


20. Anne, counteſs dowager of 
Albemarle. : 


George Byng, = M. P. in 


2 
the laſt parliament for Middleſex. 

George Anſon, eſq. M. P. for 
Lichfield, 

Nov. 8. Admiral John Vaughan. 

The hon. Mrs Howard, wife 
of Henry Howard, eſq. and daugh- 
ter of the laſt lord Archer, 

15. Mrs, Letitia Cromwell, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Richard Cromwell, grand- 
ſon of Henry Cromwell, lord lieu- 
tenant of Ireland in the protectorate 
of his father Oliver. 

18. Rear admiral fir Francis Sa- 
muel Drake, bart. 

Sir John Read, bart, 

Thomas Beddingfield, eſq. ſon 

of fir Richard Beddingfie!d, bart. 
Ducheſs of Albany, natural daugh- 
ter of the Jate pretender. 

20. Archducheſs Maria Anna of 
Auſtria, 

21. Sir Edward Knatchbull, bart. 

26. John Elwes, eſq. formerly M. 
P. for Berks. 

Dec. Lately fir J. Liſter Kaye, bart. 

13. Lady of the hon. George 
Keith Elphinſtone. 

Henry ou Butler, great uncle 
to the earl of Laneſborough, 

Lately, in France, = Paine, 
eſq. the celebrated architect. 

22. George Naſſau Clavering 
Cowper, earl Cowper. 


26. Lady Forbes, relict of fir 


William Forbes, bart. 
Lately, Alexander Irvine, eſq. 
M. P. for Eaſt Looe. 
27. — lord Ruthven. 
29. William Sotherton, eſq fa- 


ther of the preſent M. P. for Ponte- 
fract. 


„ 


PROMOTION S in 1789. 
Right hon. William 
Windkan Greoville, ſpeaker of 
the houſe af commons. 
(D) 14. Right 


—— —  _ — —— — — — 


14. Right hon. Wm. Brabazon 
Ponſonby and Charles, lord Loftus, 
to be joint poſtmaſters general of 
Ireland. | 

Feb. 27. Robert Lawley, eſq. 
e deſt ſon of fir Robert Lawley bart. 
to be equerry to the duke of Cum- 
berland. 

March 11. Earl Delawar, to be 
a lord of the bed- chamber. 

12. Major-general Weſt Hyde, 
to be col. of the 2-th regiment of 
foot. 

14. General Joſeph, lord Dover, 
to be col. of the iſt regiment of 
Hfe-guatds. 

Gen. Studholme Hodgſon, to be 
col. of the iith regiment of light 
dragoons. | 

Aubrey, earl of Burford, to be 
major of the 34th regiment of foot. 

17. Lt. gencrabſir Charles Grey, 
K. B. to be col. of the 7th regi- 
ment of dragoon guards, 

Major-general Francis Laſcelles, 
to be col. of the dth regiment of 
light dragoons. 

21, Dr. Samuel Halifax, biſhop 
of Gloucefter, to be biſhop of St. 
Aſaph. 

28. Dr. Euſeby Cleaver, to be 
biſhop of Cork and Roſs. 

April 3. John, earl of Chatham, 


to be a privy-counſellor. 


6. The hon. major Robert Ho- 
bart, to be chief ſecretary to the 
lord Heutenant of Ireland. 

7. Hon, George Cranfield Berke- 
ley, to be maſter ſurveyor of the 
ordnance, 

9. Prince Edward, to be col. of 


the 7th regiment of foot. 


10. Major-generat William Gor- 
don. to be col. of the 71ſt regiment 


ot foot, 


Rt. hon. Henry Theophilus Cle- 
mens and lieut. col. Richard St. 
George, to ,be governors of the 
country of Leitrim, 

16, Lord Robert Fitzgerald, to 
be ſecretary oſthe embaſſy to France, 
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The hon. major Rohert Hy 
to be a AI of Ire 
2 . Sir Robert Murray Ks 
K. B. to be a privy-counfelly, 
May F Robert, archbiſhy 
Dublin, the right hon. Hugh( 
ton, chief jnſtice of the com 
pleas, and fir Samuel Bradhy 
one of the juſtices of the li 
bench, to be commiſſioners ſy 
keeping of the great ſeal of Ii 
9. Fames, lord Malmeſban 


b. (17). 
15. Rt. hon. fir Wm. N. ' 
to be a privy-counſellor, ert 
George, duke of Montague, . ! 


lord lieutenant of Hunting 
16, Right hon. Alleyne Fit 
dert, to be envoy extraordu 
and miniſter plenipotentiam v 
ſtates general of the United ix 
ces. 
19. Prince William Hen * 
be duke of Clarence :nd Tal 
Andrews in Great Britain, 1 . 
of Munſter in Ireland, op 
20. Wm. duke of Mi- 
to be lieut. col. of the Hunting 20r 
ſhire militia. 
30. Dr. Richard Beado co. 
biſhop of Glouceſter. dev. 
June 1. Hon. capt. Ce be 
Elphĩnſtone tobe treaſurerzn6 
troller of the houſhold to the 
of Chrefice. . ond 
2. Hon. Tho. Francis N 
LL. D. to be profeſſor of ti. 
taw in Oxford. "—_— 
Captains fir 1 Bork de lot 


ren, bart, and Chari . 25, 1 
Pole, and col. Mm. Dam * 
be grooms of the dedchamber ö Fr 
royal highnels. = 


Captains Hugh Clobery 0 
and = hon. John Rudref Clace 
col. John Byde, to be h 1 

The rev; Geo. Waun uliday 
Tho. Lloyd, and Wm. Twi 
be his chaplains. 

Dr. Wm. Blane and Dr. | 
min Moſely, to be his phypcl 


iter phyſician of the houſhold. 
omas Keate, eſq. to be ſurgeon. 
Mountfort Longfield, eſq. to 
pvernor of the city of Cork. 
Right hon. Wm. Wyndham 
aville, to be ſecretary of ſtate. 
[ajor-general Geo. Ainſlie to 
pl. of the 13th regiment of foot. 
General James Murray to be 
of the 21ſt regiment of foot. 

t. general lord Adam Gordon 
de commander in chief of the 
y in Scotland, 

t. general James Grant, to be 
ernor of Stirling caſtle, 

„Henry Addington, eſq. to be 
ker of the houſe of commons. 
Tho. lord Sydney. to be viſ- 
t Sydney. 

3- Tho. viſcount Sydney, to be 
f juſtice in eyre ſouth of Trent. 


k and Roſs, ro be biſhop of 
ichlin and Ferns. 

Rev. Wm. Forſter, A. M. to be 
hop of Cork and Roſs. 

6, Hon, John Trevor, envoy 
2ordinary to the court of Turin, 
be miniſter plenipotentiary to 
t court. 

Rev. Tho. Poſtlethwayte, B. D. 
de maſter of Trinity College, 
brid E. 

Lt. col. Charles Lenox. of the 
ond regiment of foot guards, to 


l08t, 

20, Right hon, John Fitzgibbon 
be lord chancellor of Ireland. 
23. The duke of Clarence, and 
fight. hon; Henry Addington, 
be privy-counſellors. 

26. Rev. John Cole and John 
lake to be chaplains to the duke 
Clarence, 

Mr. Geo. Rutherford and Mr: 
— to be his ſurgeons extra- 


Mr, kratton, to be his apothes 


Dr. Euſeby Cleaver, biſhop of 


leut. col; of the 35th regiment 
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Mr. Robinſon,to be ſub-treaſurer. 
July 6. Right Hon. John Fitz- 
ibbon lord chancellor of Ireland, to 

lord Fitzgibbon. 

Major gen. Robert Preſcott, to be 
col. of the 28th regiment of foot. 

10. Rev. John Cleathing, A. B. 
to be domeſtic chaplain to the duke 
of Glouceſter. | 

17 — Lloyd and John Mit- 
ford, eſqs. to be juſtices of the coun- 


ties of Carmarthen, Pembroke, &c. 


aid alfo king's council. 

18. Martin Eden, efq. envoy ex- 
traordinary at Dreſden, to be mi- 
niſter plenipotentiary there. 
Charles Henry Fraſer, eſq. to be 
ſecretary of embaſly at the court of 
Madrid, and miniſter plenipoten - 
my in the abſence of the ambaſſa- 

or. 
Alexander Strutton, eſq. to be 
ſFretary of legation at the court of 
Vienna. 

William Lindſey, eſq the ſame 
at the court of Peterſburgh. 

Francis James Jackion, eſq. to 
be the fame at Berlin. 

Peter Holmes, Richard Town- 
ſend Herbert, Edward Fitzgerald, 
Samuel Hayes, and George Raw- 
ſong eſqts. to be commiſſioners of 
the ſtamp- duties in Ireland. 

Charles, lord Loftus, and Charles, 
earl of Bellamount, poſtmaſters 
general of Ireland. ; 

Edward Tighe, efq. fir Frederick 
Flood, bart. Charles Henry Coote, 
and John Reilley, eſqrs. with the 
auditor of the impreſt for the time 
being, to be commiſſioners of ex- 
traordinary and impreſt accounts. 

20. Rev, Henry Harriſon, to be 
chaplain to the duke oi Clarence. 

Mr. Harriſon of Pall Mall, to 
be — his houſhold. 

21. Rev. William Bingham, M: 
A. to be archdeacon of London. 

Rev. John Wilſon, M. A. to 
be vicar of Catterick, Y orkſhire. 
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Aug. 8. Right hon. William Pitt, 

hon, Edward James Eliot, Rich- 
ard, earl of Mornington, r — 
ries, viſcount Bayham, and Hen 
lord Apſley, to be lords of the 
treaſury, 
James, Marquis of Graham, to 
be a privy-countellor, and preſident 
of the committee for the conſidera- 
tion of all matters relative to trade 
and foreign plantations in the ab- 
ſence of lord Hawkeſbury. 

12. Henry, earl of Clanrickarde 
to be marquis of Clanrickarde. 


Randal William, carl of Antrim 


to be marquis of Antrim. 
George, earl of Tyrone to be 


marquis of the = of Waterford. 


ills, earl of Hillſborough to be 

marquis of Downſhire. 

Francis Charles, viſcount Gleraw- 
ly to be earl Annefley. 

William, viſcount Enniſkillen to 
be earl of Enniſkillen. 

John, viſcount Erne, to be earl 
Erne. 

John Joſhua, lord Carysfort to 
be earl of Carysfort. 

John, lord Earlsfort to be viſ- 
count, Clonmell. 

John Newport, Robert Bateſon 


| Harvey, Samuel Hayes, and Robert 


Hodſon Barry, eſqrs. to be baronets. 
Arthur Wolfe, eſq. to be a privy- 


counſellor and attorney-general. 


John Toler, eſq. to be ſolicitor- 
genera]. 

John, earl of Glandore and John 
Joſhua, earl of Carysfort, to be guar- 
dians and keepers of the rolls. 

All theſe creations and appoint- 
ments of the kingdom of Ireland. 

Aug. 15. Joſeph Ewart, eſq. en- 
voy extraordinary at Berlin, to be 
miniſter plenipotentiary at that 
court, 

John, earl of Chatham, Richard 
Hopkins, eſq. Charles George, lord 
Arden, Samuel, lord Hood, ſir 
Francis Drake, bart. Robert, vii- 

I 


count Belgrave, and th 1 
E Thomas Townſhend, g 
ords of the admiralty. 

Conſtantine John,lord Muh 
and James, marquis of Gratz 
be paymaſters- general of the iw 

18. James, earl of Sali 
be marquis of Saliſbury, 

Thomas, viſcount 
be marquis of Bath, 

George, viſcount Mount þ 
cumbe and Valletort, to be a 
Mount Edgcumbe. 

Hugh, lord Forteſcue, to bet 
Forteſcue and viſcount Ebring 

I Fo Hon. Joſeph Hewit, to 
cond ſerjeant at law in Ireland 

Henry Lawes, earl of Carbam 
to be lieutenant- general of the 
nance in Ireland. 

22. William Henry, earl d 
mont, to be gentleman of lein 
chamber to the prince of Mis 

Lieutenant-general Willin 
guſtus Pitt, commander ia d 
with the commander in chief eber 
time being, the right hon. ede 
Cuffe, Ponſonby More, Wen 
Handcock, Robert Landgriſe, ard 
lonel David Dundas, adjut 
neral, the hon, George Je 
Frederick French, and the! 
Henry Pomeroy, to be comm ref 
ers of the barracks in Irelaud. euter 


26. Thomas Byard, eſq. bee 
in the navy, knighted, 2800 
25, George Evelyn, viſcount und 
mouth, to be chief juſtice n el of 
North of Trent. 5. 
Sept. 7. Mr. Thomas Mf ewa 
be inſpector of lottery oft e. „Joh 
9. Right hon. Hugh Carleta 2p 
juſtice of the common pleas i In, a 


land tobe baron Carletonoflre 5 
Right hon. William Eden! il H 
be baron Auckland of Ireland. 
Right hon. Luke Gardin can 
be baron Mountjoy, of Ilg er of 
Right hon. Robert Stermann, 
baron Londonderry of Ireland 


ſohn Browne, bart. to be ba- 
lmaine, of Ireland. 

Nicholas Lawleſs, bart. to be 
i Cloncurry of Ireland. 

ry Gore, eſq. to be baron 
ly of Ireland. 

Sampſon Eardley, bart. to 
ron Eardley, of Ireland. 

„ 12. Lord Walſingham and 
earl of Weſtmoreland to be 


aſters-general. 


| of Cheſterfield to be maſter 


mint. 
mothy Caſwall, eſq. to be 
niſhoner of exciſe, 
hn Armſtrong and John Agar 
to be privy-counſellors of 
id, 
Andrew Snape Douglas, eſq. 
hted. 
Rev. George Mangles to be 
lain to the prince of Wales. 
|. Thomas Loftus, eſq. to be 
ipal ſtorekeeper of the ord- 
of Ireland. ; 
pbert Wynne, eſq. to be clerk 
e deliveries. 
thn Armit eſq. to be ſecretary to 
ward of ordnance. 
John Joſhua, lord Carysfort, 
a pry counſellor of Ireland. 
Sir Francis Vincent, bart. 
reſident at Venice. 
eutenant- general John Doug- 
o be colonel of the 5th regiment 
2g00n-guards, 
under, earl of Balcarras, to be 
el of the 63d regiment of foot. 
g. 7. Duke of Dorſet, to be 
ſteward of the houſhold, 
John, earl of Weſtmoreland, 
e 2 privy counſellor of Great 
in, and lord lieutenant of Ire- 


al Hamilton, daughter of the 
and rev, George Hamilton, 
canon of Windſor, deceaſed, 
fr of the late James, Earl of 


Fam, to have precedence as 
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the daughter of an earl of the king- 
dom of Great Britain. 

28. Aſhton Warner Byam, eſq. at- 
torney· general of Grenada, knighted. 

20. Lieutenant-colonel Richard 
St. George to be inſpector of re- 
cruiting parties in Ireland. 

3% Ilay Campbell, eſq. of Suc- 
coth, to be preſident nf the college 
of juſtice in & otland. | 

Robert Dundas, eſq. of Arniſton, 
to be lord advocate of Scotland. 

Rohert Blair, eſq. ſolicitor for 
Scotland. 
Now. 2. Major Francis Groſe to be 
lieutenant-governor of New South 
Wales. 

3. John Laforcy, eſq. of Antigu 
2 82 2 wm 

Fo John Wm. Roſe, eiq. record- 
er of London, to be ſerjeant at law. 

7. Earl Fauconberg to be colo- 
nel of the North Vork militia. 


SHE RIF FS appointed for the 
Har 1789. | 

Berkſhire — Edward Golden, of 
Maiden Earley, eſq. 

Bedfordſhire — Samel Boyden, of 
Milton Erneſs, eſq. 

Bucks — Richard Davenport, of 
Great Marlow, eſq. 

Camb. and Hunt. Thomas Pan 
ton, of Fen Ditton, eſq. 

Cheſhire — Sir John Chetwode 
of Agden, bart. 

Cornwall — Robert Lovell Gwat- 
kin, of Kiliow, efq. * 

Cumberland Thomas Denton, 
of Warnal-hall, — 

Derbyſhire — Martin Farnell, or 
Coton in the Elmes, efq. 

Devonſhire— Montague Edmund 
Parker, of Whiteway, cſq. 

Dorſetſhire — Frederick Thomas 
Wentworth, of Henbury, eſq. 

Eſſex — Thomas Faqwell Buxton, 
of Earl's Colne, eſq. 

(D 34 Glau- 
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Glouceſterſhire—George Miller, 
of Ozleworth, efq. 
Herefordſhire—William Taylor, 
of Tillington, eſq. | 
Hertfordſh. Drummond Smith, 
of Tring Park, eſq. 
Kent—john Cartier, of Bedgbu- 
ry, eſq. 
Leiceſter%iire — Joſiah Cockſhutt, 
of Oſbaldiſton, eſq. 
Lincolnſhire — Lewis Dymoke, of 
Screvelfby, eſq. 
Monmouthſhire—Thoinas Lew. 
is, of Saint Peer, eſq. | 
Norfolk—Brampton Gurdon Dil- 
lingham, of Letton, efq. 
| 1 ich. Han- 
well, of Long Buckby, eſq. 
Northumberland Robert Lifle, 
of Acton, eſq. 28 
Nottinghamſhire— John Cham- 
berlin, of Sutton Bonnington, eſq. 
Oxfordſhire — John Blackall, jun. 
of Haſley, eſq. 
Rutlandſhire — Benjamin Cramp, 
of Oakham, eſq. 
Shropſhire — Joſeph Oldham, of 
Cainham, eſq. | 
Somerſetſhire George Temp- 
lar, of Shapwick, eſq. 
Staffordſhire — Thomas Lever- 
ſage Fowler, of Penford, eſq. 
Suffolk — Nathaniel Lee Acton, 
f Livermore, eſq, 
County of Southampton—Willi- 
am Harris, of New Arlesford, eſq. 
Surrey — Thomas Sutton, of 


Foley elqy 


„„ r 


Suſſex — Sir Ferdinando ba 
Lewes, bart. 
Warwickſhire— Thomas Ie 
of Moreton Morrell, eiq. 
* Woarceſterſhire— John dy 
of Leigh-court, eſq 
Wiltſhire—Thomas Gron, 
Fern, eſq. 
Yorkſhire—Walter Favks 
Farnley-hall, eſq. 


SOUTH WALE 


Carmarthen — Walter Thom 
Wainrhydod, eſq. 
Pembroke—George Roch 
Clareſton, eſq. | 
Cardigan — John Jones, «& 
Ormond, eſq. 
Glamorgan - John Lev 
Welch St, Donats, eſq. 
Brecon — Jeffreys \Vilkins 
Brecon, eſq. 
Radnor— Thomas Dupp 
Knightan, «ſq. 
NORTH WALE 
Angleſea—John Willa 


800% 


piety 
rand, 


bur, 


Nantannog, eſq. 2 
Carnarvon — William H 
Nantcall, eſq. ath, 
Denbighſture—Charles n 
of Marchwiel, eſq. 4 edfer, 
Flint Richard Wildiag, 6: | 


«fora 


edwin 


tatyn, eſq. 
Merioneth— Edward Ly 


Palan, efq. . LE 
Montgomery Francis T 
Domgay, eq. perk bis 


der<vc| 
D ererley 
Jecvdley 
* 1 ho p's 
Bhi: 2 
bodmyn, 


0 erough! 
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PUBLIC PAPERS. 


Pf i, pio: un in the Houſe of Commons, on Tueſday, December 16, 
A 4 the _ Reſolution, moved that Day, by the Right Honourable 


Vlliam Pitt, 


London, At.pErRman WATSON, in the Chair, | 


For the queſtion. E. T the Queſtion. 


« 12dong : k 1 EG . Loveden, 

,ondeſh Wm. Drake, jun. Eq. 

—> Wm, Grimſton Eſq. Wm. ha. Sloper, Eg. 
js Sold, PF. C. Creſpigny, Eſq. 


Samuel 8 5 Eſg 
0 Yorks, Sir R. Pepper Arden | 
og Try? . Galley — Eſq. 
dy. Vm. Fellowes, Eſq. 
Mg Benj. Lethieullier, Eſq. 
gleſca, Nicholas Baylev, Eſq. 
piety, Ion. J. L. Gower 
rundel, 


arrton, Robert Mackreth, Eſq. 


— 


Tho. Fitzharbert Eig. 
Rich, Beckford, Eſq, 


ry, Sir Themas Hallifax Wm. Wrightſon, Eſq. 
arnflaple, William Devaynes, Eſq, John Cleveland, Eſq. 
ath, ＋ Viſcount Bayham Abel Moyſey, Eſq. 
2 2 Sir H. Williams, Bart, 
. . Earl of Upper Oſſor 
+ ds Hon, Andrew St. = 
edford, Samnel Whitbread, Eſg. William Cglhoun, Efq, 
bin, Marquis of — 
Lieut. col. Manners "I 
2 Lord Viſcount Fielding 
berkfbirey Geo. Vanſittart, Eſq. 
Hen. James Pye, Eig. 1 
Fercvich, 928851 8 Sir general Va ug} an 
Gildert Eliot, ert. 
beverley, Sir ]. Pennyman Bart. 
Jecodley, d Weſtcote 
Bites” Colle on William Clive, Eſq. 
p Henry Strachey Eſq. 
buchirgly, John Kenrick, Eſq. 
Sir Rob. Clayton, Bart. 
dada, Sir In. Morſhead, Bart, 
Thomas Hunt, Eſq. 
broug) bride, Sir Rich. Sutton, Bart. Viſcount Palmerſton 
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Boſſiney, 


Boſton, 
Brackley, 


B ramber 17 


Breconſbire, 
Brecon, 

Bridgenorthy 
Bridgwater, 


Bridport, 


ö Briftol, 
Buckin ghamſhire, 


B uckingham, © 
Callington, 

Calue, 

Cambri deeſhire, 
Cambridge Univerſe 


Cambridge, Town of 
Camelfort!, 


Canterbury, 


_ Cardif 
Cardiganſhire, 
Cardiza ty 
Car. , 
Carrmarthen, 


Cafile Riſing, 


Cheſhire, 
C bel ery 


Ch iflchurch, 
Chicheſter, 
C hippi 1 oham, 


Cirence/lcr, 
. Clitheroe, 
Coptermouth, 


en 


For the Queſtion. 


Matthew Montagu, E 


Hon, Charles Stuart 


Colonel Egerton 


Timothy Caſwell, 
Sir H. . Calthorpe, t. 
Major Hobart 


H. Browne, Eſq. 
ir Alex. Hood, K. B. 
Robert Thornton, Eſq. 


Matthew Brickdale, Eſq. 
Rt. Hon. W. W. Gren- 
K ville * Ea 

dmund Nugent, Eſq. 

ohn Call, E 
oſep h ſekyll 
hili 18 — 
Rt Hon. Wm. Pe 
Lord Euſton 


Francis Dickens, Eſq. 


— barks Kebab Eſq. 


John Chriſtian, Eſq. 


Walter Sneyd, Eſq. 
Charles Boone, 15. 
Sir R. S. Cotton, Bart. 
Tho. Groſvenor, Eſq. 
R. W. Bootle, Eq. 


Geo. W. Thomas, Eſq, 
Tho. Steele, Eſq. . 
George Fludyer, Eſq. 


Lord Apſley 


Richard Maſter, Eſq. 


PAP E ER & 


Againft the Qufin 


Sir Peter Burrell 


Sir Charles Gould 
Charles Gould, Eg 
Tho. Wen th 


Thomas Scott, Eg 
Charles Sturt, Eg 


* 
22 
tavic! 
po Macpherſon, ich, 
ir Sam. lay, by bam, 
| i bam, 
Sir H. Mackworth,! Loa 
Earl of Liſburne 
ohn Campbell, E, ano 
owl. Ste perla, 1 
John G. Phillips , 
John Cr ewe, Eſq. 
Sir John Frederick," 
Hans Sloane, Eq. 
James Dawkins, 
Cera. 
Thomas Lifter, Eiq * 
ohn Lee, Es. en 
J. C. Statt 


Her, 


Caft'e, 


wall, 
9 


a de, 


bland, 


mouth, 
| b:g/bir eg 
, 155 
hire, 


, 
bl 


7 ire, 


t hi re, 
befler, 


muy 
ton, 


wich, 


bam, 


| Loves 


Tz 


bermain's, 


m'r anſhi re, 
2 


cefter, 
2 


PUBLIC 


vich, 
lam, County of 


dmond's Bury, 


F'A'FP 
For the Dueftion. 


John Bond, jun. Eſq, 
nry Bankes, — * 
Sir Wm. Lemon, > 
Sir Samp. Gideon, Bart. 
ohn Wilmot, way. 
bert Nicholas, Eſq. 


Richard Hopkins, Eſq. 


os Rolle, Eſq. 
rancis J. Browne, Eſq. 


Robert Preſton, Eſq. 
Robert Shaftoe, Elq. 


Barne Barne, Eſq. 


Alexander Irvine, Eſq. 
Lord Viſcount Belgrave, 
Lord Charles Fitzroy, 
Tho. B. Bramſton, Efq. 
Sir John Ruſhout, Bart. 
Cha. W. B. Rouſe, Eſq. 
John Baring, Eſq. 


General Philipfon 
ajor- general Bathurſt 


Major W. Williams, 
Philip Raſhleigh, Eſq. 
Hon. Rich. Edgecumbe 


James Fraſer, Eſq. 


J. James Hamilton, Eſq. 
Samuel Sthith, Eſq. 
Charles Edwin, Eſq. 
Hon, Capt. Berkel 
Thomas , Eſq, 


Francis Baring, Eq, | 


E R 8. (57) 
Againft the Durſtion. 


Sir Robert Smyth, Bart. 


Sir W. Moleſworth, Bt, 


. Walker Heneage 
ir Hen. F — 
Wm. Lowther, Eſq. 


Sir W. W. Wynne, Bart. 
Rich. Myddleton, Eſq. 
Lord Geo. Cavendiſh 
Edw. M. Mundy, Eſq. 
LordG. A. H. Cavendiſh 
Edward Coke, Eſq. 


John Pol. Baſtard, Eſq. 


Hon. George Damer 
Wm. Ewer, Eſq. 


Hon. W. S. Conway 
Hon. Andrew Foley 
Edw. Winnington, Eſq. 
Sir G. W. Vanneck, Bt. 
Sir John Eden, Bart. 
= Tempeſt, Eſq. 

m. H. Lambton, Eſq. 


Sir Charles Davers, Bart. 


Sir C. W. Bampfylda, 
Bart pfy 


Sir Roger Moſtyn, Bart. 
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Grantham, 
Eaft Erimſoy, 


Faſt Grinfleaa, 
Guildford, 
Hampfhirey 


Harwieh, 
H. aſlemer 's 


Haft 1 *, 


H. alft ons 
Herefordſbire, 
Hereford, 


Hertfordſpir 45 
Hertford, 


Heydon, 

H. eyt eſbu ry . 3 
Higham Ferrere, 
H. ighwor th, 
Hindon, 


Honiton, 
Horſham, 


Huntingdonſbire, 
Huntingdon, 


Ilchefler, 


TIpfewt C hy 


S/. Ives, 

Kent, 

King's Lynn, 

King fon, upon Hull, 


Knareſhorough, 
Lancaſhire, 
Lancaſler, 


Launce/ on, 
Leiceſterſhire, 


| Leiceſter, 


FF U:B:L 1 ©: 


* 


For the Buchhion. Avain/t the 9,,; Wi 
George Suro Ee gain te Ne 
== Harriſon, bh, 
| | udley Long, £h, 
George Medley, Eſq. 
Hon. Thowas Onſlow Fon. general Nong 
* Thiſtlethwaite, Jervoiſe C. Jer oi, th 
Jchn Robinſon, Eſq. 7 
John B. Garfor, = 
John Lou then Ag 


ohn Stanley, Eſq. 


ohn Dawes, we N 
ames B. Burgeſs, Eſq. Roger Wilbrihan, E 
t. hon. Tho, Harley Sir Geo. Coruna, N 7 


John Scudamore, Ik, 

a ames Walwyn, Ih, 

Viſcount Grimſton, m. Plumer, Ei 
Baron Dimſdale 

— Calvert, Eſq. 

ionel Darell, Eſq. 

f W. P. A' Court, El, 

Right Hon, F. Monty 

William Evelyn, E 


Sir George Collier 


Sir C. F. Ratcliffe, Bt. 
Wm. Egerton, Eſq. 
Rt. hon Sir G. Yonge, 
K. B. 

er. Ciutchley, Eſq, 

hil. Metcalf, Eſq. 
Viſcount Hinchinbroke, Earl Ludlow 
a | Sir Walter Ravlinm 

In. Millet Payne, 


* 1 Bond Hopkins, Harlori 
George Sumner, Eſq. 2 
C. Alex. Cricket, Eq. William Middleton 


William Praed, Eſq. 
Hon. Charles Marſham Filmer Honeywo% 
Hon, Horatio Wap 
Sam. Thornton, Eſq. 


W. Spencer Stanhope, 
Eig. 


John Blackburne, Eſq. | 


har mon 
lumen 
lontg0n 
' on gor 


Viſcount Duncame 
Thomas Stanley, E 


Sir Geo, Marten WD; 

Ab. Rawlinſon, BY peth, 

Lord Arden Sir John via irs, 
John Peach Hungerford, 

Eſq. | 9h 

Wm. P ochin, Eſq. 1 


Colonel Macnamara 


inf Oo, 
ard, 
withiel, 


wr, 


oluſhir 2) 


ole, 


feld, 
e pool 


" 
('orvy 
ev 
me Regis 
mixgtor, 
aidfone, 
lien, 


aimeſouryy 


alton, 


ſarloryy 
. Mazver, 


2 / rfl, 
Lddleſeæ, 
[nehead, 


lownouth, 


Morpeth, 


wart, 


pT B LI 


arlloroughy 


. Michael, x 


lilbourn Port, 


leanenthfbire, 


[ —— 
plonigomery, 


To under ; 


For the 2 weſtion. 


— Hunter, Eſq. 
enn A. Curzon, Eſq. 
Hon. Edw. E Eliot 
Hon. John Eliot 
Tho Tho. Ellis, Fg 
homas Kemp, Eſq 


In. F. Cawthorne, Eſq. 
Bamber Gaſcoyne, Eq. 


Sir Watkin Lewes, 


Geo. Aug. Selwyn, Eſq. 
Nath. W. Wraxall, Eſq. 
— Phomas Fane 
on. Henry Fane 
Robert Colt, Eſq. 
George Roſe, Eſq. 
atthew Bloxam, Eſq. 
ohn Strutt, Eſq. 


Farl of Courtown 

Sir Philip Hailc 3, Bart. 
Sir Thomas Rich, Bart. 
Hugh Boſcawen, Eſq. 
William Young} Eſq. 
Chriſto. Hawki ſq. 
Hen. — 4 Efq. 
Wm. Mainwaring, Eſq. 
Lord Muncaſter 

Robert Wood, Eſq. 
Major-general R 
Marquis of Worceſter 


Lieut. col. John Sutton 
Lord Mulgrave 

Sir Archib. Macdonald 
Richard Vernon, Eſq. 


* 
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Againfl the Jugſtion. 


Sir John Sinclair, Bart, 

Hon. Hen. Pelham 

Sir John Thorold, Bart. 

C. Anderſon Pelham 
Eſq. 

Hon. R. L. Saville 

George Anſon 

Lord Penrhyn 

Nath. Newnham, 
ohn Sawbridge, Eig. 
rd Clive 

Rich. P. Knight, Eſq, 


Clement Taylor, 

Sir Peter Peg — 
Viſcount Melbourne 
Viſcount Maitland 
Rt. Hon. Edm. Burke 


Wm, Weddell, Eſq. 


William Clayton, Eſq, 


David Howell, Eſq. 
Edward Cotsford, Eſq. 
Colonel W. Popham 


John Morgan, Eſq. 


Wm.Mo 8 a 
Whitſhed 

Peter Delmè, Ef. 

Sir James Erſkine, Bart; 


Neurol: 


— 
8 


een 
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For the weſtion. A * Nute 

Newcaftle upon Charles B g, Eſq Sir M. « Ridley, 
Tyne, 

Newport, Cornwall, . Sir John Miller, B 

Newport, Hants, Hon. John Townſhend Edw. Ruſhworth, 2 

Newton, Lancaſhire, Thomas Brooke, Eſq. Tho. P. Leigh, Eh, 


Newton, Hants, ohn Barrington, Eſq. B 
i ark Gregory, Eſq. . 

Norfolk, Sir John Wodehouſe, Bt. Sir Edward Aſiler, K 

Northallerton, Henry Peirſe, Eſq. 


Edwin Laſcelles, Eſq. 
Northamptonſhire, Sir Jas, Langham, bart. Tho. Powys, Eſq, 


Northumberland, Sir Wm. Middleton k 
Charles Grey, Eq K 
Norwich, : Hon. Hen, Hobart Rt. Hon, W. Wyk vor 
Nottinghamſhire, Lord E. C. Cu 
| Bentinck bor, 
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2 bis Sie C. 85K = original Nun 
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f, on the Queſtion of the Amendment to the Reſolution moved by Lord 
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Protefi of the Lords, who voted on 
Monday December 29, againſt 
agree'ng to the Reſolutions of the 
Commons, delivered at a Confer- 
ence on the 2d. 


DisskNTIENTr, 

iſt. Becauſe we adhere to the an- 
cient principle recognized and de- 
clared by the act of the 12th of 
Charles the Second, that no act or 
ordinance, with the force and vir- 
tue of a law, can be made by either 
or both houſes of parliament, with- 
out the king's aſſent; a principle 


_ ſtanding as a bnlwark to the people 


againſt the two houſes, as the two 


houſes are their ſecurity againſt the 


crown. 

2dly. Becauſe this principle is 
tacitly admitted by the third reſolu- 
tion, while it overthrows the prac- 
tice, by a ſimulate appearance of 
the royal affent, under a commiſ- 


ſion to paſs bills; a commit 
which would be inconſiſtent 
the proviſions of an act of ::0Iit ſum 


ry the Eighth, requiring, that en ance 
commiſſion ſhall be ſigned by ich 
majeſty's hand. In our pes, t 


unhappy ſituation, that eſſenti Mt: !i 
quiſite being unattainable, ut 
not condeſcend to give a fant 


a counterfeit repreſentation a alary 
royal ſignature, and we dare 1 ue a 
fume a power to diſpenſe vit ted | 
law which makes that (1gnature lt pre 


ſential to the validity 0! 4 WF cont 
fion to paſs bills. | Ir aud 

3dly. Becauſe we concen" le R. 
the unqueſtionable rights d 
people, ſo fallacioully reprele lce ti 


as being upheld by tht ſe n, b 
tions, are violently infringe@ N explic 
unneceſſary aſſumption on U 

of the two houſes, of pot \detor 


yond thoſe which the nat K kol. 
ſigned them. Invatiable P 
1 
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200d times, and poſitive laws 
ilhed by complete —— 
and coaſtitutionally repreſent- 
nation, have defined theſe 
„ And we cannot, but re- 
with the utmoſt apprehenſion, 
ropoſal to overſte b thoſe boun- 
; when the conſequence of 
uſurpation is ſo fatally marked 
- hiſtory of our country. 
lv, Becauſe it was confeſſed, 
e debate, that the powers of 
o mithon were not to be con- 
ſolely to the act of appointing 
zent: to whit other purpoſes 
may extend, were not explain- 
State neceflity, the avowed 
nd of the meaſure, may ſerve 
pretext to any diminution of 
ut prerogative of the crown, 
the liberties of the people, that 
ſuits the deſigns of | ambition. 
| experience had ſhewn, to our 
tors, the boundleſs miſchief of 
thus ulurped under plauſible 
arances; and it is peculiarly 
Juty of the houſe fy peers to 
mne renewal of the practice 
ſume the name, without the 
ance of the royal authority, 
ch this houſe was once anni- 
d, the monarchy overthrown, 
lc liberties of the people ſub- 


ty, Becauſe theſe dangerous 
«armng confequences of the 
Le adopted would have been 
ned by the amendment reject- 
i: propoſed to ſubſtitute a mea- 
contormable to the prattice 
r auceſtors, at the glorious æra 
e Revolution. They ſeized 
pon public neceſſity as a con- 
uce tor the uſurpation of new 
, but proceeded in a plain 
xplicit form to the revival of 
072) authority with full effi- 
1X10re they entered upon the 
de ot tneir legiſlative functions. 


. (67) 
Purſuing a ſimilar courſe, the amend- 
ment propoſed the immediate no- 
mination of the natural repreſen- 
tative of the king, the heir appa- 
rent of the crown ; to whom alone, 
it was univerſally admitted, the 
eyes and hearts of all men, during 
the preſent unhappy conjun ure, 
were turned; that with a perfect 
and efficient legiſlature, ſuch fu- 
ture proviſions might be enacted, as 
the preſervation of the full and un- 
diminiſhed authority of the crown, 
and the liberties of the people, 
may require, 
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Letter from the right hon. William Pitt 

to the Prince of Wales, Dec. 30. 

Sir, 

The proccedings in parliament 
being now brought to a point, which 
will render it neceſſary to propoſe 
to the houſe of commons, the par- 
ticular meaſures to be taken for ſup- 
plying the defect of the perſonal 
exerciſe of the royal authority, dur- 
ing the preſent interval, and your 
royal highneſs having ſome time 
ſince ſigniſied your pleaſure, that 
any communication on this ſubject 
ſhould be in writing, I take the li- 
berty of reſpectfully entreating your 
— 2 — — — Yub- 
mit to your conſideration the out- 
lines of the plan, which his majeſty's 
confidential ſervants humbly con- 
ceive (according to the heſt judg- 
ment which they are able to form) 
to be proper to be propoſed in the 

reſent circumſtances. 

It is their humble opinion, that 
your royal highneſs ſhould be em- 
powered to exerciſe the royal au- 
thority in the name and on the be- 
half of his majeſty, during his ma- 
jeſty's illneſs, and to do all acts 
which might legally be done by his 
majeſty; with proviſions, neverthe- 


„ 


leſs, that the care of his ni; 
royal perſon, and the nne. 
ot his majeity's houſebold, a 
direction and appointment 
otticers and ſervants thercin, f 
be in the queen, under ſuch ry 
tions as may be thought ne; 
— That the power to be exercit 
your royal highneſs ſhould nx 
tend to the granting the real 
ſonal property of the king, (: 
as tar as relates to the renew! 
leaſes), to the granting any of 
reverſion, or to the granting 
> 4 other term than during t 
jeſty's pleaſure, any penſion, d 
office whatever, except ſuch a5 
by law be granted for lite, ordu 
good behaviour; nor to the g 
ing any rank or dignity of the 
age of this realm to any perſon 
cept his majeſty's iſſue, who 
have attained the age of 21 1 


Theſe are the chict points » 5 
have occurred to his majelty's * 


ants. I beg leave to add, that! 
ideas are formed on the ſup 
that his majeſty's illneiꝭ is only 
porary, and may be of no lon 
1ation. It may be ditfcultt 


beforehand, the preciſe per 4 \ 
which theſe proviſions ouyhtto 13 
but if unfortunately his ma 8 
recovery ſhould be protracted 4 þ 
more diſtant period than tl a, 
reaſon at preſent to imagine, ne, 
be open hereaſter to the v.07 
parliament, to reconlider eee 
viſions, whenever the circum edth 
appear to call for it. ines 

If your royal highnels fü * 
pleaſed to require any . 
planation on the ſubject, an0 WT. ny 
condeſcend to fignity your © * h 
that I ſhould have the hond den 
tending your royal highnel yay 
that purpoſe, or to int = 
other mode in which you" P; 


highneſs may with to receive 


353 = "I BR.” 
ination, I ſhall reſpectfully wait 


r royal highneſs's commands. 

| have the honour to be, 

With the utmoſt deference and 

ſubmiſſion, 

dir, 

Your royal highneſs's 

ſoſt dutiful and devoted ſervant, 
i W. Pirr. 

vning-freet, Turſday Nights 

December 30, 1758. 


— — — 


fer to the forrgoing Letter, de- 
wered by his Royal Highne/5 to the 
ord Chancelior, Jan I, I 789. 


e prince of Wales Jearns from 
Pitt's letter, that the proceed- 
in parliament are now In a 
= which enables Mr. Pitt, ac- 
in» to the intimation in his 
per letter, to communicate to 
prince the outlines of the plan 
1 his majeſty's confidential ſer- 
conceive to be proper to be 
ted in the 4 circum- 


"cerning the ſteps already ta- 
7 Mr. Pitt, the prince is ſilent. 
bing done by the two houſes 
Hament can be a proper ſub- 
o his animadverſion ; but 
, previouſly to any diſcuſſion 
lament, the outlines of a 
de of government are ſent for 
wnfideration, in which it is 
«(that he ſhall be perſonally 
wincipally concerned, and by 
the royal authority, and the 
(vtlfare may be deeply affect- 
de prince would be unjuſtifi- 
"ere he to withhold an explicit 
Won of his ſentiments, His 
myht be conſtrued into a 
u apprabation of a plan, the 
pilkment of which every mo- 


* Wy to his father and ſove- 


4 (69) 
reign, as well as of regard for the 
public intereſt, obliges him to con- 
ſider as injurious to both. 

In the ſtate of deep diſtreſs, in 
which the prince and the whole 
royal family were involved, by the 
heavy calamity which has fallen up- 
on the king, and at a moment when 
government, deprived of its chief 
energy and ſupport, ſeemed pecu- 
liarly to need the cordial and united 
aid of all deſcriptions of good ſub- 
jects, it was not ex by the 
prince, that a plan ſhould be offer- 
ed to his conſideration, by which 
government was to be rendered 
difficult, if not impracticable, in 
the hands of any perſon intended to 
repreſent the king's authority, much 
leis in the hands of his eldeſt fon— 
the heir apparent of his kingdoms, 
and the perſon moſt bound to the 
maintenance of his majeſty's juſt 
prerogatives and authority, as well 
as moſt intereſted in the happineſs, 
the proſperity, and the glory of the 
people, 

The prince forbears to remark 
on the ſeveral parts of the ſketch of 
the plan laid before him ; he appre- 
hends it muſt have been formed 
with ſufficient deliberation to pre- 
clude the probability of any argu- 
ment of his producing an alteration 
of ſentiment in the projectors of it. 
But he truſts, with confidence, to 
the wiſdom and juſtice of parlia- 
ment, when the whole of this ſub- 

jeR, and the circumſtances connect- 
ed with it, ſhall come under their 
deliberation. | 

He obſerves, therefore, only ge- 
nerally on the heads communicated 
by Mr. Pitt—and it is with deep re- 
gret the prince makes the obſerva- 
tion, that he ſees in the contents of 
that paper, a project for producing 
weakneis, diſorder, and inſecurity 
in every branch of the adminiſtra- 
tion of affairs, A project for divid- 
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ing the royal family from each 
other - for ſeparating the court 
from the ſtate; and therefore, by dis- 
joining government from its natu- 
ral and accuſtomed ſupport, a 
ſcheme for diſconnecting the autho- 
rity to command ſervice, from the 

wer of animating it by reward; 
and for allotting to the prince all the 
invidious duties of government, 
without the means of ſoftening 
them to the public, by any one act 
of grace, favour, or benignity. 

he prince's feelings on contem- 

plating this plan, are alſo rendered 
{till more painful to him, by ob- 
ſerving that it is not fonnded on any 
general principle, but is calculated 
to infuſe jealouſies and ſuſpicions 
(wholly groundlefs, he truſts) in 
that quarter, whoſe confidence it 
will ever be the firſt pride of his life 
to merit and obtain. 

With regard to the motive and 
object of the limitations and reſtric- 
tions propoſed, the prince can have 
but little to obſerve. No light or 
information is offered him by his 
majeſty's miniſters on theſe points. 
They have informed him evhat 
the powers are which they mean to 
refuſe him, nat why they are with- 
held. | 

The prince, however, holding as 
he does, that it is an undoubred and 
fundamental principle of this con- 
ſtitution, that the powers and pre- 
rogatives of the crown are veſted 
there, as a truſt for the benefit of 
the people; and that they are ſacred 
only as they are ncceſſary to the 
roman of that poiſe and ba- 
ance of the conſtitution, which ex- 
penence has proved to be the true 
ſecurity of the liberty of the ſubject 
— mult be allowed to obſerve, that 
the plea of public utility ought to 
be ſtrong, manifeſt, and urgent, 
which calls for the extinction or 
luſpenſion of any one of thoſe eſſen- 
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tial rights in the ſupreme jw 
or its repreſentative ; or u 
juſtify tue prince in conſenting, t 
in his perſon an experiment d 
be made, to aſcertain with how fd 
a portion of the kingly pon 
executive government of thi: ca 
try may be carried on, 

The prince lias only to a, r 
if ſecurity for his majeſty”; N 
ing his rightful government, ub. 
ever it ſhall pleaſe Providers, i 
bounty to the country, to rem 


ed, be any part of the oliet f 
this plan, the prince has onjr ok 
convinced that any meaſure ns 
ceſſary, or even conducive, to tht 
end, to be the firſt to urge it u 
preliminary and paramount cc 
deration of any ſettlement in nit 
he would conſent to ſhare. 

If attention to what is profure 
might be his majeſty's fc 
wiſhes on the happy day of H 
very, be the object, it is wht 
trueſt ſincerity the prince c 
his firm conviction, that no of 
would be more repugnant to 
feelings of his royal father, tal 
the knowledge, that the gl 
ment of his ſon and repreſent 


had exhibited the ſovereigu uu aac 
of the realm in a ſtate cf (:28"* « 
tion, of curtailed authority auld carry 
miniſhed energy—a ſtate, dun ulges 
in practice to the proſperi 2 crit 
good government of his peop't, & 1 
injurious in its precedent 50 the an 
curity of the monarch, and f 
rights of his family. — _. 
Upon that part of the p 7s ton | 
regards the king's real and pf 9 2. 


al property, the prince et“? 
ſelf compelled to rem. = 
was not neceffarv for Mr I. 
proper to ſuggeſt to the p 


reſtraint he propoſes 5 eR 
prince's granting away e %5 red 

© * " od : { , 
real and perſonal proper”: | 15 
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» does not conceive, that, dur- 
he king's life, he 1s, by law, 
Jed to make any ſuch grant; and 
ſure, that he has never ſhewn 
ſmalleſt inclination to poſſeſs 
ſüch power. But it remains 
Mr. Pitt to confider the even- 
intereſts of the royal family, 
to provide a proper and natu- 
urity againſt the miſmanage- 
of them by others. 

he prince has diſcharged an 
p:nfabre duty, in thus giving 
ee opinion on the plan ſub- 
d to his conſideration. 

is conviction of the evils which 
ariſe to the king's intereſts, to 
eace and happineſs of the royal 
|, and to the ſafety and welfare 
e nation, from the government 
e country remaining longer in 
eſent maimed and debilitated 
outweighs in the prince's mind, 
other conſideration, and will 
mine him to undertake the 
ful truſt impoſed upon him 
e preſent mclancholy neceſſity 
ch of all the king's ſubjects he 
res the moſt) in full confi- 
e, that the affection and loyal- 
the king, the experienced at- 
ent to the houſe of Brunſ- 
and the generoſity which has 
rs diſtinguiſhed this nation, 
carry hum through the man 
ulges, inſeparable from this 
critical ſituation, with com- 
0 tumfelf, with honour to the 
and with advantage to the 


\s 


ay 
ac 


(Signed) 
itn Houſe, 
ary 2. 1789. 


G. P. 
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f the Lords, <vho woted on 
way lan 23, against agreeing 
„e Reſolutions of the Commons, 
red at a Conference on the 
«itz Tagſday. 
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„ Drs8ENTIENT. 
1ſt, Becauſe we firmly adhere to 
the principles and arguments, on 
which we diſapproved the reſolu- 
tions formerly paſſed by this houſe, 
eſpecially when the legiſlative pow- 
er of the two houſes of parliament, 
unconſtitutionally aſſumed by thoſe 
reſolutions, 1s meant to be employ- 
ed to reſtrict or ſuſpend many im- 
portant and eſſential branches of 
the royal power, at the moment of 
the declared incapacity of the king. 
2dly. Becauſe we think the pow- 
er of conferring the rank and pri- 
vileges of the peerage, as a reward 
to merit, is neceſſary to the royal 
authority, in order to afford an in- 
citement to vigorous exertions in 
the ſervice of the ſtate, and is more 
peculiarly neceſſary (like all other 
parts of the prerogative) when the 
regal power is to be exerciſed by a 
ſubſtitute, with an authority un- 
certain and precarious in its dura- 
tion : but eſpecially on the preſent 
occaſion, as 1t is the only branch of 
the prerogative ſuthciently power- 
ful to afford a remedy againſt ſuch 
a combination in this houſe, as 
other parts of this ſyſtem of reſtric- 
tion and mutilation, havea natural 
and obvious tendency to produce, 
And becauſe we conceive that 
this reſtriction, may create an inte- 
reſt in the members of this houſe, 
to withhold their aſſent to reſtore 
the ancient powers of the crown in 
this reſpect. 
3dly. Becauſe we conceive, that 
by the ſubſiſting law of the land, 
his majeſty 's property is ſutficiently 
ſecured from any undue ——_ 
and alienation, and the reſo ution 
on that ſubject can have no other 
effect, but to convey to the public 
injurious ſuſpicion, and . im- 
putation, on the character and in- 
tentions of his royal highneis the 
prince of Wales. 
(E 4) 
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4thly. Becauſe we are of opinion, 
that in order to maintain the pro- 
per dignity of the crown, and pre- 
ſerve the due influence and reſo c 
which ariſes from the great offices 
of the ſtate, it is neceſſary that the 
perſon exerciſing the royal authori- 
ty in the name and on the behalf 
of his majeſty, ſhould be attended 
by thoſe diſtinguiſhed ſervants, 
whoſe functions have been eſtabliſh- 
ed for the purpoſe of adding weight 
and ſplendor to the regal otfice. We 
cannot agree to a diviſion of the 
royal power; to the creation of a 
fourth eſtate, unknown to the con- 
ſtitution of this country, 


FREDERICK Southampton 
He NR Y Shafteſbu 
Lothian Chedwor 
Devonſhire Portland 
Audley Huntingdon 
Craven Egremont 
Bedford Ponſonby 
Carliſle Malmeſbury 
Portcheſter Sondes 
Pelham Montfort 
Breadalbane Derby 
Caflilis Herttord 
Abergavenny Cadogan 
Loughborough Boyle 
Scarborough Maynard 
Fol Eglington 
Ponſonby Sandwich 
Douglas Kinnaird 
Rawdon Aber deen 
St. John Chr. Briſtol 
R. Llandaff Hay 
Cholmondeley Rodney 
Hereford Northumberland 
Peterborough W. Fitzwilliam 
Stawell Buckir gham- 
Cardiff ſhire. 
Diss, for the zd, zd, and th 
reaſons, 
St Albans. 


Diss. For the iſt, zd, an! 
reaſons only, 
Clifton Spencer 
Suffolk and Berks Hawke, 


4th 
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Diss. For all the reaſon g, 
in this proteſt, except thoſe i g 
latter parts of the 2d reaſon, yi, 
ginning at theſe words, « hy 
cially on, &c. and the 
the end of that ſecond reafo, 

Selkirk. 


Reſoletions agreed to by th 
and Commons, and preſented ut 
Prince of Wales, on Frida, 
30. 


Reſolved, that for the » 
pole of providing for the exerck 
the royal authority, during thec 
tinuance of his majeſty's ill, | 
ſuch manner, and to ſuch exten, 
the preſent circumſtances nd! 
urgent concerns of the mig 
pear to require, it is exptd 
that his royal highneſs the pra 
Wales, being refident within 
realm, ſhall be empywered to ar 
ciſe and adminiſter the royal ah 
rity, according to the Jaws and dc 
ſtitution of Great Britain, in! 
name and on the behalf of his 
jeſty, and under the ſtyle and ! 
of Kegent of the kingdom; and 
uſe, execute, and perform, 11 
name and on the behalf of ho 
jeſty, all authorities, prerogamM 
acts of government, and ad 
tration of the ſame, which bel 
to the king of this realm 4 
execute, and perform, acc; 
the laws thereof, ſubject to fu 
mitations and exceptions © ſha 

rovided. 

Reſolved, that the pove!, 0 
be given to his royal highnes 
prince of Wales, ſhall not ce 
the granting of any ra 07 0" 
of the prerage of the realm o 
perſon whatever, except 00 
jeſty's royal iſſue who n 0 
tained the full age of 1" 
vcars. 


Keſolved; tant the fal * 


1e 
4 not extend to the granting of 
Fce whatever in reverſion, or 
granting of any office, ſalary, 
non, for any other term than 
ko his majeſty's —— except 
offices as are by law required to 
ranted for life, or during good 
viour. 
eſolved, that the ſaid powers 
d not extend to the granting of 
art of his majeſty's real or per- 
feſtate, except ſo far as relates 
e renewal of leaſes. 
cſolved, that the care of his ma- 
's royal perſon, during the con- 
ance of his majeſty's illness, 
d be committed to the queen's 
excellent majeſty ; and that 
majeſty ſhould have power to 
ove from, and to nominate and 
int ſuch perſons as ſhe ſhall 
k proper, to the ſeveral offices 
þis majeſty's houſchold ; and to 
poſe, order, and manage all other 
tters and things relating to the 
of his majeſty's royal perſon, 
ing the time atoreſaid : and that, 
the better enabling her majeſty 
diſcharge this important truſt, it 
alſo expedient that a council 


iſt her majeſty in the ſeveral mat- 
$ aforeſaid, and with power from 
ne to time, as they may ſee cauſe, 
examine upon oath the phyſicians 
others attending his majeſty's 
ron, touching the ſtate of his ma- 
y' health, and all matters rela- 
e thereto, 
Jie Nercurii, 289 Tanuarity 1789. 
Reſolved, that a committee be 
pointed, to attend his royal high- 
the prince of Wales with the 
oiutions which have be:n agreed 
d by the lords and commons for the 
urpoſe of ſupplying the defect of 
be perſonal exerciſe of the royal 
Whority during his majeſty's ill- 
i by impowering his royal high- 
kl to exerciſe ſuch authority in 


uld be appointed, to adviſe and 
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the name and on the behalf of his 
majeſty, ſubject to the limitations 
and reſtrictions which the circum- 
ſtances of the caſe appear at preſent 
to require ; and that the committee 
do expreſs the hope which the lords 
ſpiritual and temporal, and com- 
mons, entertain, that his royal 
highneſs, from his regard to the in- 
tereſts of his majeſty and the nation, 
will be ready to undertake the 
weighty and important truſt pro- 
_ to be inveſted in his royal 
ighneſs, as ſoon as an act of par- 
liament ſhall have been paſſed for 
carrying the ſaid reſolutions into ef- 


fect. 


— 


Anſwer of the Prince of Wales to the 
Lords and Gentlemen, appointed to 
deliver to bim the foregoing Ręſolu- 


tions, 


My lords and gentlemen, 

I Thank you for communicating 
to me the reſolutions agreed upon 
by the two houſes, and I requeſt 
you to afſure them in my name, 
that my duty to the king my father, 
and my anxious concern for the 
ſafety and intereſts of the people, 
which muſt be endangered, by a 
longer ſuſpenſion of the exerciſe of 
the royal authority; together with 
my reſpect for the united defires of 
the two houſes, outweigh, in my 
mind,every other conſideration, and 
will determine me to undertake the 
weighty and important truſt pro- 
poſed to me, in conformity to the 
the reſolutions now communicated 
to me. I am ſenſible of the ditficul- 
ties that muſt attend the execution 
of this truſt, in the uliar cir- 
cumſtances in which it is committed 
to my charge, of which, as I am ac- 
quainted with no former example, 
my hopes of a ſucceſsful adminiſtra- 
tion cannot be founded on any paſt 


expe 
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experience. But confiding that the 
Imitations, on the exerciſe of the 
royal authority, deemed neceſſary 
for the preſent, have been approved 
by the two houſes only as a tempo- 
rary meaſure, founded on the loyal 
hope, in which I ardently partici- 
pate, that his majeſty's diforder the lords ſpiritual and termi u 
may not be of long duration, and commons entertain, that hc mil 
truſting, in the mean while, that I ty will be graciouſly ples! to 
ſhall receive a zealous and united Gertake the important try? py 
ſupport in the two houſes and in the poſed to be inveſted in r mark 
nation, proportioned to the difficul- as ſoon as an act of parlizm: 
ty attending the diſcharge of my have been paſſed for curñ tt 
truſt in this interval, I will enter- ſaid refolution into effect. 
tain the pleaſing hope, that my 
faithful endeavours to preſerve. the 
intereſts of the king, his crown, 
and people, may be ſucceſsful, 


Reſolved, that the re\yy 
agreed to by the lords and com 
reſpecting the care of his ni! 
royal perſon, and the dreh 
his majeſty's houſehold, b. 
fore her majeſty, with en hund 
addreſs, expreſſing the [10pe with 


Her Majeſty's Anſwer to te Ink * 
and Gentlemen, aæubo d land 
foregorn g Reſdiutions, My 

My lords and genti-men, uh 

My duty and gratitude to ti a, 
king, and the ſenſe I mult or o-BM,.;q 
tertain of my great oblig*t10ns N tl: 
this country, will certziny ena ** 
my moſt earneſt attention to ate 
anxious and momentous trutt n. old 
tended to be repoſed in me by .. 
liament, It will he a great conti ling 
tion to me to receive the ad 41 will 
council, of which I fl:il ſtand b The 
much in need, in the diſcharge 01 ho 


think proper, to the ſeveral offices duty wherein the happineß dene 
future life is indeed deeply int 


in his majeſty's houſehold, and to . a Y, 
diſpoſe, — and manage all ed, but which a wget 1 ds b 
other matters and things relating to _ ineſs of a great, long * ued, 
the care of his majeſty's royal per- fectionate people, rendets 11 zo 
ſon, during the time aforeſaid. And Important. 8 
that, for the better enabling her 
majeſty to diſcharge this important 
truſt, it is alſo expedient that a 
council ſhould be appointed, to ad- 
viſe and aſſiſt her majeſty in the ſe- 
veral matters, and with power, from 
time to time as they may ſee cauſe, 


* 


Reſolutions agrerd to by the Lords and 
Commons, preſented to her Majefly 
on Friday, Jan. 30, 1789. 


Reſolved, that the care of his ma- 
xſty's royal perſon, during the con- 
tinuance of his majeſty's illneſs, 
ſhould be committed to the queen's 
moſt excellent majeſty, and that her 
majeſty ſhould have power to re- 
move from, and to nominate and 
appoint ſuch perſons as ſhe ſhall 


— 


Sperch of Earl Bathnr/, i the NM 
of the Lords Commiſſioner di 
ed by bis Majefty's C ommifron, ut i, 
the Great Seal, to declare c 


Cauſerof the Meeting of Hate arch 


to examine upon oath the phyſicians 
and others attending his majeſty's 

rſon, touching the ſtate of his ma- 
zeſty's health, ard all matters rela- 
tive thereto, 


given to us by his majeſty comm 
fjon under the great fea), whit | 
| ; l 


Tu'ſday, Feb. z. 
My lords and gentlemen 
In purſuance of the authority 


1 1e 


2d, amongſt other things, to 
- the cauſes of your preſent 
ns, we have only to call your 
jon to the melancholy circum- 
of his majeſty's illneſs; in 
zence of which, it becomes 
ary to provide for the care of 
ajeſty's royal perſon, and for 
miniſtr ation of the royal au- 
v, during the continuance of 
alamity, in ſuch manner as 
;gency of the caſe ſeems to re- 


} of the Lord Chancellor to hoth 
„J of Parliament, 7 ueſday 
; arch 10. 


My lords and gentlemen, 

is majeſty not thinking fit to 
reſent here this day in his royal 
n, has been pleaſed to cauſe a 
miſſion to be iſſued under his 
t ſeal, authorizing and com- 
ding the commiſhoners, who are 
inted by former letters patent 
jold this parliament, to open and 
are certain further cauſes for 
ling the ſame : which commiſſion 
will now hear read. 

The commiſſion ſtated, that 
reas his majeſty had found it 
renient to call his parliament in 
v, 1784, and that it had after- 
ds been adjourned and pro- 
ned, from time to time, until 
0th of November laſt; and 
t 35 his majeſty, for certain rea- 
could not then attend in per- 
i: had undergone various ad- 
ments, until the February fol- 
ng, when he had been pleaſed 
ue his orders, that it ſhould be 
ud by commiſhon, appointing 
achhiſhop of Canterbury, the 
chancellor, lord privy ſeal, 
vent of the council, lord ſtew- 
" the houſehold, duke of Rich- 
nc, lord chamberlain, viſcount 
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Ventworth, lord Bathurſt, the two 

ſecretaries of ſtate, and the lord 
chief juſtice of the court of king's 
bench, commiſſioners for that pur- 
poſe ; and that, as there were ſtill 
certain reaſons why he could nat at- 
tend in parliament in perſon, as 
uſual, he had thought proper to 
command another commiſſion, ap- 
pointing the ſame commiſſioners to 
communicate his royal meſſuage to 
parliament, ] 

And the faid commiſſion being 
read accordingly, the lord chancel- 
lor ſaid. 

My lords and gentlemen, 

In obedience to his majeſty's 
commands, and by virtue of both 
commiſſions already mentioned to 
you (one of which has now been 
read), we proceed to lay before you 
ſuch further matters as his majeſty 
has judged proper to be now com- 
municated to his parliament. 

His majeſty being, by the bleſſin 
of Providence, happily — 
from the ſevere indiſpoſition with 
which he has been afflicted : and be- 
ing enabled to attend to the public 
affairs of his kingdom, has com- 
manded us to convey to you his 
warmeſt acknowledgments for the 
additional proofs which you have 
given of your affectionate attach- 
ment to his perſon, and of your 
zealous concern for the honour and 
intereſts of his crown, and the ſecu- 
rity and good government of his do- 
minions. 

The interruption which has ne- 
ceſſarily been occaſioned to the pub- 
lic buſlneks will, his majeſty doubts 
not, afford you an additional incite- 
ment to apply yourſelves, with as 
little delay as poſſible, to the differ- 
ent objects of national concern which 
require your attention. 

His majeſty has likewiſe ordered 
us to acquaint you, that, fince the 
cloſe of the laſt ſeſſion, he has con- 

+ FI 3 cluded 
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cluded a treaty of defenſive alliance 
with his g brother the king of 
Pruſſia, copies of which will be laid 
before you: that his majeſty's en- 
deavours were employed, during 
the laſt ſummer, in conjunction with 
his allies, in order to prevent, as 
much as poſſible, the extenſion of 
hoſtilities in the North, and to ma- 
nifeſt his de ve of eſfefting a gene- 
ral pacification : that no opportuni- 
ty will be neglected, on his part, to 
promote this ſalutary object; and 
that he has, in the mean time, the 
ſatĩsfaction of receiving, from all 
foreign courts, continued affurances 
of their friendly diſpoſitions to this 
country. 

Gentlemen of the houſe of com- 

mons, | 

We are commanded by his majeſ- 
ty to acquaint you, that the eiti- 
mates for the current year will forth- 
with be laid before you ; and that 
he is perſuaded of your readineſs to 
make the neceſſary proviſions for 
the ſeveral branches of the public 
ſervice. 

My lords and gentlemen, 

We have it particularly in charge 
from his majeſty to aſſure vou, that 
vou cannot ſo effectually meet the 
moft earneſt with of his majeſty's 
heart, as by perſevering in your uni- 
form exertions for the public wel- 
fare, and by improving every occa- 
ſion to promote the proſperity of his 
faithful people, from whom his ma- 
zeſty has received ſuch repeated and 
affecting marks of invariable zeal, 
loyalty, and attachment, and whoſe 
happineſs he muſt ever conſider as 
inteparable from his own. 


© — — 


Speech of the T.ord Chancellor to both 
Horjes of Parliament, on Tugſalay 
Aug. 11. 

My lords and gentlemen, 
We have it in command from his 
l 6 


„ RAR 


majeſty, to expreſs to you tei. 
faction with which his machn 
obſerved the continued prook wi 
you have given, during the x 
ſeſſion, of your uniform ates 
to the public buſineſs, and a wy 
zealous concern for the honox s 
intereſts of his crown, and tic 
fare and proſperity of his pt 

Gentlemen of the houſe d 


1: a 

mons, ou, 

His majeſty has particulꝶ & h fur 

reed us to return his thank u rom 
the readineſs with which von r | 


granted the neceſſary ſupple i 


the ſeveral branches of tic pill nc 
ſervice. 2 Neem 
My lords and gentlemen, able 
Although the gocd otters d 1 the fl 
majeſty and his allies have nth to t 
therto been eftectual for refun | mili 
the general tranquillity cf Euny ered 
he has the ſatisfaction of f cing th bete 
the further extenſion of hott My 
has been prevented, and that tet It is U 
tuation of affairs corrinucs tor vou 
miſe to this country the wn ſtare: 
rupted enjoy ment of the bleſtay! ich, i 
ace. be 
Then the lord chancellor, bi 6 1 d; 
majeſty's command, ſaid, ttion 
My lord, and gentiemen, , and | 

It is his majeſty's royal wi e unit 
pleaſure, that this perliat es! Ms, W 
prorogued to Thurſday, ti s in 

of October next, to be then 

holden; and this parhame" — 
accordingly prorogued to Thus reſt , 
the 2gth day of October ne * 
7 

r te Au 

4 reueff 

. Speech of the Marquis e vor h; 

Lord Lieutenant of Irelans.”" 

Houſi's cf Parhament, 0 71s * 
| dy, Feb. To . - 
My lords and gentlemen. Wale 
With the deepeſt concern | * 1 
myſelf obliged, on opening mthe g 
ſent ſeſſion of paritament, bb mas 


. rule 
municate to you the painte““ 
15 


re 


on that his majeſty has been fot 
ge time affticted by a ſevere ma- 
in conſequence of which he 
not honoured me with his com- 
nds upon the meaſures to be re- 
5 to his parliament. 
have directed ſuch documents 
| have received reſpecting his 
eſty's health to be laid before 
; and I ſhall alſo communicate 
on, fo ſoon as I ſhall be enabled, 
p further information as may al- 
rour deliberations on that me- 
choly ſubject. 
zentlemen of the houſe of com- 
mons, #7 
Deeming it at all times my indiſ- 
uſable duty to call your attention 
the ſecurity of the public credit, 
to the maintenance of the civil 
| military eſtabliſhment, 1 have 
ered the public accounts to be 
d before you. * 

My lords and gentlemen. 
It is unneceſſary for me to expreſs 
vou my earneſt wiſhes for the 
tare and proſperity of Ireland, 
ich, in every ſituation, I ſhall al- 
be anxious to promote: nor 
d declare my confidence in that 
ctionate attachment to his majeſ- 
, and in that zealous concern tor 
e united intereſt of both king 
1s, which have manifeſted them- 
Ives in all your proceedings. 


ef the Prers of Ireland, er 
rech on Monday, Feb. 16. ai 
ie Addreſs to the Prince of I als, 
rn fliing his Royal Tiighne's to take 
pou b.m the Office of Prince Regent. 
D1SSENTIENT, 

it, Becauſe, the addreſs in queſ- 
n w his royal highneſs the prince 
Wales, is an addreis, requeſting 
le will be pleaſed to take upon 
athe government of this realm in 
anger as is therein mention- 


FATE MS (57) 
ed, and to exerciſe and adminiftcr, 
according to the jaws and conſtitu- 
tion of this kingdom, all royal pow- 
ers, juriſdiction, and perogatives to 
the crown and government thereof 
belonging, without any law or au- 
thority whatſoever that we know of, 
authorizing him ſo to do. 

:dly. Becauſe, we are apprehen- 
ſive that the ſaid addreſs may be 
conſtrued to be a meaſure tending 
to diſturb and weaken that grear 
conſtitutional union, whereby, as 
fully declared, ena*ted, and ſperi- 
fied in ſundry acts of parliament in 
this kingdom, this realm of Ireland 
is for ever united and knit to the 
imperial crown of England, and 
as a member, appending and right- 
fully belonging thereto. 

dly. Becauſe, although in every 
ſentiment of duty, affection, and re- 
ſpect, towards his royal highneſs, 
we hold ourſelves equal to, and 
will not be exceeded by, any of 
thoſe who join in the ſaid addreſs, 
or by any other perſon whatſoever ; 
and are, and ever ſhall be, ready to 
lay down our lives and fortunes in 
the ſupport and maintenance of the 
juſt rights of our moſt gracious 
ſovereign, and of every branch of 
his royal and auguſt family: we 
cannot pay any compliment to his 
royal highneſs, or to anv one, at the 
expence of what we conſider as great 
conſtitutional principles; and we 
cannot, (for ſuch are the workings 
of duty, affection, and reſpect in our 
breaſts,) join in the ſaid addreſs, 
which may, as we are apprehenſive, 
bring dithculty and embarraſſment 
upon his royal highueſs, already too 
much oppreſſed bv the great calami- 
ty which hath befallen our moſt 
gracious ſovereign, his royal father. 


Signed 
Lifford, C. Carysfort 
R. Dublin Valentia 
Harberton Mornington 


Long- 
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(78) e 
Longford Carysfort, 
Bective Courtown 
Chetwynd G. L. Kilmore 
Hillſborough © Ranelagh 
Altamont Mountmorres. 

DrissEwnTIENT 


For the ſecond reaſon in the fore- 
going proteſt, * 

And alſo, becauſe feeling every 
ſentiment of duty, reſpect, and at- 
tachment to his royal highneſs the 
prince of Wales, and thinking him 
the only proper perſon to be ap- 

inted to this high ſtation, I con- 
Tray that to addreſs his royal high- 
neſs to accept the regency of this 
kingdom, before we have any au- 
thority to know, that he is as yet 
appointed regent of Great Britain, 
is inviting him to aſſume a power, 
which under the actual and exiſting 
conſtitution of Ireland, he cannot 
exerciſe, inasmuch as by ſtatute 
10 of Henry VII. no bill can re- 
ceive the royal aſſent here, that 
is not certified from Great Britain 
under the great ſeal of England, 
and until his royal highneſs ſhall 
have authority to direct the uſe of 
that great ſeal, he cannot diſcharge 
the functions of the regal office — 
Ireland. It is impoſſible, accordin 
to the laws an conſtitution of this 
kingdom, that any perſon ſhould be 
regent of Ireland, who is not at the 
ſame time regent of Great Britain. 

landore. 


Dris8EnTIENT 

iſt, Becauſe, with an anxious de- 
fire that the regency of this king- 
dom, during his majeſty's indiſpo- 
ſition, ſhould be conferred on his 
royal highneſs the prince of Wales 
in a manner moſt expreſſive of re- 
ſpect and affection to his royal high- 
neſs, and convinced that his royal 
highneſs will think that mode of 
appointment moſt expreſſive of du- 
ty and affection, which is conſtitu- 


FAPERSYS 


vional, and muſt conduce to Preſere rea 
the connexion between Grez 2, ally 
tain and Ireland inſeparalk, w nd, 
confider an addreſs of the m nd 
houſes of parliament, purponing e We 
its own authority, to confer mg long! 
wer, at a time when ther are ff. ſame 
y competent to paſs a bill fo th Ice Ol 
purpoſe of effectually providing ix ident 
the exerciſe of the ſame, to π tet 
moſt dangerous violation of the in ovel 
damental principles of the conſtu- nger 
tion. the K. 
2dly. Becauſe, the connexion ty d his 
tween Great Britain and Ircun ne ful 
(on which the ſafety of the confi. tunin 
tion in church and ſtate depends) | = a 
arha 


preſerved and maintained hy the 
unity of the executive power alone; 
and yet the addreſs propoſed by the 
reſolution now paſſed, is to appoint 
his royal highneſs regent of Ic 
without our being certain that hi 
royal highneſs is or will be regen 
of Great Britain, and without mak 
ing any proviſion, that his rjz 
highneſs ſhall not continue to ben 
gent of Ireland longer than te fu 
be regent of Great Britain, Thu 
expoſing to chance and accident t 
preſervation of the only bono! thy 
connexion between the countne 
upon which all that is dear tows 
pends, and making a precedent tas 
may be of the moſt fatal cn 
quence to poſterity, 


[er 0 
lddreſ 
im to 
rince 
My. 
Under 
my off 
ich I h 
of Ire! 
Ie Iran 
cat Br 
for I c 
ted to 
ils an 
It nis rt 
tike U 


Tyrone lus re: 
Wm. Offory | ed by 
Wm. Leighlin ans Fe 
Bellamont. 

DissEnNTIENT, bf of 


For the firſt reaſon in the prot 
immediately preceding, 1 
And alſo, becauſe we conkce 
that if by virtue of this aue 


leaſe 0 
I'045 v 
Right 0 
Prince ; 


alone, his royal highnefs the P * Diss 
of Wales ſhall take upon himiel r Becauſe 
regal powers of this kind") Indit 
royal highneſs will by ſuch aum big © 


tion be drawn in to decide = 


0 1 0 


ally affecting Great Britain and 


nd. 

ad alſo, becauſe we conſider 
- words in the addreſs, «+ and 
longer,” as unneceſſary and at 
ame time diſreſpectful to the 
ice of Wales, tending to convey 
len that this country can confer, 
that the prince might continue to 
over the powers of a regent for 
ger time than the continuation 
the king's indiſpoſition incapaci- 
d his majeſty from being reſtored 
ve full exerciſe of the powers ap- 
raining to the crowns of Great 
tain and Ireland. 

'arhampton, Conyngham. 


rer of the Lord Lieutenant to the 
Kale of bath Houſes, requeſting 
im to tranſmit thrir addreſs to the 
rince of Wales. 

My lords and gentlemen. 

Under the impreſſion which I feel 
my official duty, and of the oath 
ich I have taken as chief govern- 
of Ireland, I' am obliged to de- 
e tranſmitting this addreſs into 
eat Britain, 

for I cannot conſider myſelf war- 
. to lay before the prince of 
les an addreſs, purporting to in- 
It nis royal bighnes n — 
take upon him the government 
tus realm before he ſhall be en- 
ed by law ſo to do. 


petf of the Minority in the Irifb 
ef Lords againſt the Refjoyre 
F'0ug voted Feb. 195 aſſerting the 
R'zbt of both Houſes to declare a 
Prince Regent. 
DissExTiENT, 
becauſe the undoubted right, and 
ditpentable duty, declared in 
ld reſolution to have been ex- 


unt conſtitutional queſtion,, 
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erciſed and diſcharged by the lords 


and commons of Ireland, and to 
which it is alleged they are alone 
competent, do not in any legal or 
found ſenſe, appear to us to have 
any exiſtence. And becauſe, the 
aſſuming a right in the lords and 
commons alone, to confer apon 
his royal highneſs the prince of 
Wales the government of this king- 
dom, under the ſtyle and title of 
prince regent of Ireland, in the 
name and on the behalf of his ma- 
jeſty, to exerciſe and adminiſter, 
according to the laws and conſtitu- 
tion of this kingdom, all regal pow - 
ers and prerogatives to the crown 
and government thereof belonging, 
or the addreſſing his royal highneſs 
to take upon himſelf lach govern- 
ment in manner aforeſaid, before 
he be enabled by law ſo to do, ſcems 
to us altogether unwarrantable, and 
to be highly dangerous in its ten- 
dency to diſturb and break the con- 
ſtitutional union, whereby this 
realm of Ireland is for ever knit 
and united to the imperial crown 
of England, on which connexion 
the happineſs of both kingdoms eſ- 
ſentially depends; and we are the 
more apprehenſive of danger, leſt 
the ſo doing ſhould be conſidered 
as tending to the prejudice, diſtur- 
bance, or derogation of the king's 
majeſty in, of, or for the crown of 
this realm of Ireland. 

Lifford, C. 

Hillſborough 

William Offory 

Valentia 

Courtown 

Mornington 

Longford 

Altamont 

Geo. Lewis Kilmore 

Clogher 
anclagh 
William Leighlin and Ferns 


Bellamont 
Powerſeourt 
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Powerſcourt 
Glandore 
Mountmorres 
Enniſkillen 
R. Dublin 
Conyngham 
Tyrone 
Laneſborough 
Bective 
Chetwynd 
Carhampton 
Harberton. 


—— — 


Proteſt of the Lords againſt the Vote 
of Cenſure on the Lord Lieutenant, 


D1ss8ExTIENT, 
Becauſe, when his excellency the 


lord lieutenant, his majeſty's repre- 


fentative here, hath told us, that 
under the impreſſion of his official 
duty, and of the oath that he hath 
taken as chief governor of this king- 


dom, he is obliged to decline tranſ- - 


mitting to Great Britain the ad- 
dreſſes of both houſes of parliament 
to his royal highneſs the prince of 
Wales, it doth not confiſt with that 
decorum, with that juſtice, and 
with that grave proceeding with 
which this houſe, the great and der- 
niere court of juſtice, ſhould ever 
act, to procecd to a condemnation 
and cenſure of his excellency, with- 
out being allowed to enquire and 
look into the conſtitution of his 
office, or into his oath :z— and be- 
ſides, we cannot conſider it as a 
want of reſpect to his royal high- 
neſs the prince of Wales, the not 
tranſmitting the ſaid addreſs to him, 
as it would expoſe his royal highneſs 
to difficulty and embarraſſment, by 
laying Him under the difagreeable 
neceſſity of deciding upon great, 
legal, and conſtitutional. principles, 
in which his royal highneſs's future 
Intereſts, and the rights of that im- 
perial crown which he is born to 
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inherit, may be very decqht 
cerned :— and, moreover, w 6 
ceive this houſe ought err yy 
mindful of the ſtation in whiz 
conſtitution hath placed i, 
ought to refiſt every thing 
partakes of intemperance at 


Lifford, C. 861 
Hillſborough (anc 
Powerſconrt hob! 
William Oſſory digt 
Mountmorres 0 
Valentia +; 
Courtown ted, 
Mornington unle 
Enniſkillen nal 
Longford great 
Altamont nce 
Glandore ly. 
R. Dublin te, t 
Tyrone e 2nd 
Carhampton lia! 
Becti ve reaſo 
Laneſborough ane 
Harberton e ane 
Conyngham Id c 
Bellamont ry in 
Geo. Lewis Kilmore the 
- Clogher n hin 
illiam Leighlin and Fe ted hy 
Ranelagh. 1! exif 


Proteft on Friday, Feb. 20. wh 


1 commiſſioner 


ſuperintend the intereſt of tit 
parliament, and to counter | 
vate claims and 


Motion for putting off the (mii 
ation of appointing par iamut 
Commiſſioners to carry the Adore 
the Prince of Wales, to, 


October, being negatived. Prince 1 


| deſig 


DissENTIENT. | dance 
iſt. Becauſe the appointment nor 
(in n 


allot, the 27th of June, 1% Wl |, 
Iltenar 
ted by 
bthly, 
Woun 
cony; 
19. 


itions u 
land, was in conſequence of a6 


erence with the houſe of c 


re 


ich weighty” reaſons, which 
upon the journals, were aſ- 
by them, for the adoption 
is meaſure : and becauſe this 
prable precedent was not dul 
ed to in the preſent proceed- 


Iv, Becauſe that commiſſion, 
661, coſt this country twelve 
ſand pounds; and although 
hoble commiſſioners, with pro- 
dignity, ſeem to diſclaim any 
of pecuniary compenſation, 
a meaſure ought not to be 
tell, nor ſuch a precedent creat- 
unleſs upori moſt momentous 
nal concerns, upon the ground 
great public inconvenience and 
nce in future. 
ly, Becauſe it was admitted in 
ite, that the addreſs was incom- 
e 2nd inefficient, without an act 
lament, The proceeding for 
reaſon has begun at the wrong 
—and I ſhould be forry that the 
le and reſpectable commiſſioners 
d carry a premature and nu- 
bry invitation to his royal high- 
the prince of Wales, to take 
1 him an office—intended to be 
ted by Iaw, which as yet has no 
| exiſtence in this country. 
tuly. Becauſe the transfer of 
rezal powers from a Britiſh mo- 
h upon the throne to his fuc- 
r, reſembles the irregular and 
ent proceedings againſt king Ed- 
d the Second, 
ithly, Pecauſe the ſtyle and title 
prince regent of Ireland, is a fan- 
' &-fignation,—of which no re- 
ance can be found in our an- 
nor are the terms of that 
(in my humble opinion) juſti- 
| by courteſy or precedence, 
Mcnanced by grammar, or war- 
ted by law. # | 
bthly, Becauſe there are authen- 
counts of his majeſty's progreſ- 
* convaleſcence, and well-found- 


Ing, 


66 


ed hopes of his ſhortly reaſtuming 
the royal functions may be enter- 
tained—and that an act of regency 
will not be neceſſary, | 
7thly. Berauſe, if we may reaſon 
from the paſt to the future, from 
what has to what may happen, ha- 
zard conjeftures upon probable con- 
ſequences, and reflect upon his ma- 
jeſty's early magnonimity upon the 
proceedings in the regency bill, in 
1765, it may be ſuppoſed, with due 
ſubmiſſion, that it is not impoſſible 
that our gracious fovereign ma 
— with the advice of his 
aithful F or for ſuch aid 
and aſſiſtance as may be expedient 
and neceſſary, and make thoſe per · 
manent proviſions, during his r ign, 
which may accord witn his own 


and with the wiſhes of his people. 


F A F E R S* 


Mountmorres. 


— 


Addreſs preſented to the Prince of 


Wales, Feb. 27, by the Delegates 
from ! oth Houſes. ; _ 


To his royal highneſs 
Prince of Wales. 
The humble addreſs of the lords 
ſpiritual and temporal, and knights, 
citizens, and burgeſſes, in parlia- 

ment aſſembled. 

May it pleaſe your royal highnefs, 
We, his majeſty's moſt dutiful 
and loyal ſubjects, the lords ſpiritu- 
al and temporal, 'and the commons 
of Ireland in parliament aſſen bled, 
beg leave to approach your royal 
hichneſs, with «hearts full of the 
moſt loyal and affectic nate attach- 
ment to the perſon and government 
of your royal father, to expreſs the 
deepeſt and 'moſt grateful” ſ-rife of 
the numerous bleffings which we 
have enjoyed under that illuſtrious 
houſe, whoſe accefſion to the thron: 
of theſe realms has eſtabliſhed civil 
(F) and 
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and conſtitutional liberties upon a 
baſis which, we truſt, will never be 
ſhaken; and at the ſame time to 
condole with your royal highneſs 
upon the prievous malady with 
which it has pleaſed heaven to afflict 
the beſt of ſovereigns. 

We have, however, the conſola- 
tion of reflecting, that this ſevere 
calamity hath not been viſited upon 
us, until the virtues of your royal 
highneſs have been ſo matured as to 
enable your royal highneſs to diſ- 
charge the duties of an important 
truſt, for the performance whereof, 
the eyes of all his majeſty's ſubjects 
of both kingdoms are directed to 
your royal highneſs. 

We therefore beg leave humbl 
to requeſt, that your royal bighnels 
will be pleaſed fo take upon you 
the government of this realm, dur- 
ing the continuance of his majeſ- 
ty's preſent indifpoſition, and no 
longer ; and under the ſtyle and ti- 
tle of prince regent of Ireland, in 
the name and on the behalf of his 
majeſty, to exerciſe and adminiſter, 
according to the laws and conſtitu- 
tion of this kingdom, all regal pow- 
ers, juriſdictions, and prerogatives, 
to the crown and government there- 
. of belonging. 


— 


Anfewer of the Prince of Wales to the 
foregoing Addreſs. © 


My lords and gentlemen, 

The addreſs from the lords ſpiri- 
tual and temporal, and commons 
of Ireland, 
ed to me, demands my warmeſt and 
carlieſt thanks. If any thing could 
add to the eſteem and affection I 
| have for the people of Ireland, it 
would be the loyal and affectionate 
attachment to the perſon and go- 
vernment of the king, my father, 
manifeſted iu the addreſs of the two 
Routes. 5 


whuch you have preſent- 


TATE 


What ay have done, 2/4 
manner of doing it, is a nern 
of their undiminiſhed du u 
majeſty, of their uniform ud 
ment to the houſe of Bring 
and their conſtant attentim » 
maintain inviolate the concord 


connexion between the kingdom mn 
Great Britain and Treland, 6 i , th 
diſpenſably neceſſary to the pu gel 
perity, the happinc is, and the l ſtan 
ties of both. con! 
If in conveying my grateful ui 
timents on their conduct, in π i prov 
to the king, my father, and ut the: 
inſeparable intereſt of the two kin tut 
doms, I find it impoſſible to an uiy 
adequately my feelings on whit n 0 
lates to myſelf, I truſt you wills he k 
be the leſs diſpoſed to believe, th afflic 
I have an * to com e, h 
hend the value of what they ix inter 
done, a heart that muſt remenibe ed 
and principles that will not f ſhall 
me to abuſe their confidence. AP" to 
But the fortunate change nd, 
has taken place in the circunt:geFe mil 
which gave occaſion to the addr mod 
agreed to by the lords andcom puri 
of Ireland, induces me to delay, K ly « 
a few days, giving a final Hi er 
truſting, that the joyful event d d ente 
majeſty's reſuming the perſonal high 
erciſe of his royal authority, „ fu 
then render it only neceſſary for es 
to repeat thoſe ſentiments 0! g ; at 
tude and affection to the loyal ality 
enerous people of Ireland, wak Weyiny 
feel indelibly imprinted on 0 _ 
* ouſy 1 
exerc 

Final Anſwer of the Prince of IWa — 
to the Deputation fron bot þ Ha ch — 
of the Parliament 9 Ire ap 
March 12. Ty 
My lords and gentleme re þ 
The happy event of the : 


recovery, and the contequel * 
ſumption of the exerciſe d ip 


e 


us government, announced by 
wal commiſſion for declaring 
further cauſes of holding the 
ament of Great Britain, has 
away the melancholy neceſſi- 
hich gave riſe to the arrange- 
t propoſed by the parliament of 
nd ; but nothing can obliterate 
my memory and my grati- 
, the principles =_ which that 
gement was made, and the cir- 
ſtances by which it was attended. 
conſider your generous kindneſs 
dis majeſty's royal family, and 
proviſion you made for preſerv- 
the authority of the crown in its 
itutional energy, as the moſt 
vivocal proof which could be 
n of your affectionate loyalty 
he king, at the time when, b 
afflicting diſpenſation of Provi- 
e, his government had ſuffered 
intermiſſion, and his houſe was 
ved of its natural protector. 
ſhall not pay fo il a compli- 
nt to the lords and commons of 
land, as to ſuppoſe that they 
e miſtaken in their reliance on 
moderation of my views and 
purity of my intentions. A 
ly confidence, directing the 
nner of proceeding toward thoſe 
d entertain ſentiments becoming 
lig ſituation to which they are 
, furniſhes the moſt 
ves to the perfomance of their 
; at the ſame time that the 
ality of ſentiment which, in 
veying a truſt confers. an honour, 
| have no tendency to relax that 
"dent vigilance and that public 
vuly which ought to watch over 
Kerciſe of power. 
My lords and gentlemen, 
though full of joy for the event 
1 me to take leave of 
is manner, perſonally, I 
CR but regret 1 2 : 
we had the opportunity of ac- 
"ng 2 knowledge of your pri- 


powerful 
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vate characters, and it has added to 
the high eſteem which I had before 
entertained for you on account of 
your public merits; both have made 
you the worthy repreſentatives of 
the great bodies to which you be- 
long. 

I am confident that I need not 
add my earneſt /recommendation to 
the parliament and people of Ire- 
land to continue to cultivate the 


harmony of the two kingdoms, 
which in their mutual perfet free- 
dom will find the cloſeſt as well as 
happieſt bond of their connexion. 


— — — 


Sprech of the Lord Lieutenant to both 
Houſes of Parliament, March 14. 


My lords and gentlemen, 
With the moft heartfelt ſatisfac- 
tion I take the earlieſt opportuni- 
ty to inform you, in obedience to 
the king's commands, that it has 
pleaſed Divine Providence to re- 
move from him the ſevere indif] 
ſition with waich he has been afflict- 
ed; and that, by the bleſſing. of 
Almighty God, he is now again 
enabled to attend to the urgent con- 
cerns of his kingdoms, and perſon- 
ally to exerciſe the royal authority. 
Gentlemen of the houſe of com- 
mons, 
I have ſubmitted to his majeſty's 
conſideration the ſupplies which 
ou have already granted for the 
immediate exigencies of the public 


' ſervice, and the performance of the 


national engagements; and I am 
commanded by his majeſty to ex- 
preſs his perfect confidence in your 
readineſs io make ſuch farther pro- 
viſion as ſhall be neceſſary for the 
uſual ſupport of his majeſty's go- 
vernment. 
My lords and gentlemen, 
I have it particularly in charge 
from his majeſty to aſſure you, that 
(F 2) the 
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the proſperity of his loyal and faith- 
ful people of I#land,” from whom 
his majeſty had repeatedly received 
the ſtrongeſt proofs of affectionate 
attachment to his ſacred perſon, will 
be ever near to his heart ; and that 
his majeſty is fully perſuaded, that 
your zeal for the public welfare 
will enable him to promote, by 
every wiſe and ſalutary meaiure, 
the intereſts of this kingdom. 
] cannot conclude this commu- 
+ nication to you without 3 
my fulleſt conviction, that his majeſ- 
. ty's faithful parliament of Ireland 
does not yield to any of his ſubjects 
in- ſincere and devout acknowledg- 
ments to Almighty God for the 
' reſtoration of his majeſty's health, 
and in fervent prayers that a long 
continuance of that bleſſing may ſe- 
cure to the people the happineſs 
which they have conſtautly enjoyed 
under his majeſty's mild and auſpi- 
cious government.“ q 


* 


* ME | _— 


A dure of the Houſe of Lords. 
' Ireland to his Majeſty. 


Moſt gracious ſovercign. 
We, yaut majeſty's molt dutiful 
and loyal ſubſecte, the lords ſpititu- 
al and temporal in partiarncat aſ- 
ſembled, embrace, with unfeigned 
and lively joy, this opportunity of 
renewing to your majeſty our moſt 
dutiful and fincere profeſſions of un- 


and auſpicious government, Vt 
not yield to any of your pc 
the ſincerity wit which we offr 
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poſition with which von hi, 
afflicted, and that you aq 
enabled to attend to the ug — 
cerns of your kingdoms, anf 
ally to exerciſe your royal a 
. that, for theſe ſignal _ 
vine favour, we ſhall not (a 
pour out the lively effuſion; d 
titude and thankſgiving t th: 
mighty, who has vouchſafel, at 
plenitude of his mercy an yy 
neſs, to reſtore our beloved ga- 
to the fervent and united prajen 
his people. 
Ie gratefully acknow!rds: w 
majeſty's goodneſs, in the aum 
you have 1 pleaſed to git 
that the proſperity ef your |; 
and faithful ſubjects of this ke 
dom muſt ever lie near to 
heart. a 
We ſhall endeavour to ft 
confidence 'which , vour mary 
pleaſed to repoſe in your pail 
of Ireland, by a chezrtul con 
rence in ſuch wiſe and Hui 
ſüres as may enable your mach 
fulfil your gracious intention 
promoting the general intereſt: 
'happinel of all your dominion 
Ve beg leave humbiy to & 
ou majeſty, that, ſenſible a 
appineſs which we have conte 
enjoyed under your miyeſtys! 


* 


our devout acknowledgment 
mighty God for your majeſty 5 


alterable loyalty and affectionate at- ſly 


tachment to your majeſty's ſacred py reſtoration to your 4 uch yo 
perſon, family, and government; Feanh; and that we ſhall unt 0 by 
and of aſſuring your. majeſty, that *'1y ſup licate the Divine Prov 2 YO 
we find ourſelves unequal to expreſs for a long and uninterrupted © * tc 
the ardent feelings of our hearts at tinuance of that inc ſtimable biel en 


the joyful communication, which, 
by your majeſty's command, has 
been made to us, that it has pleaſed 
the divine Providence to remove 
from your majeſty the ſevere indiſ. 


Your 

atenc 
Weed i 
port 


A, 


His Majefty's Ai. 


His majeſty receives vi 
Fenn ſatisfaction the din 
oyal addreſs of the Joris fe 


e 


temporal, in parliament aſſem- 


js majeſty accepts in the moſt 
ous manner the renewal of their 
efions of affectionate attach- 
t to his perſon, family and go- 
ment, and feels with the great - 
ſenſibility the joyful exprethons 
heir hearts upon the interpaſi- 
of divine Providence, in reſtor- 
him again to the perſonal ex- 
_ſe of his royal functions. The 
ppineſs and proſperity of his faith- 
ſubjects in Ireland are objects 
y near his majeſty's heart; and 
confides in the wiſdom of the 
lament of that kingdom, that 
y will purſue ſuch meaſures as 
Il enable him to fulfil his inten- 
nz of promoting the general in- 
ſts of all his dominions. 


reſs of the Houſe of Commons of 
Ireland to his Majeſty. 


Moſt gracious ſovereign. 

We, your majeſty's moſt dutiful 
loyal ſubjects, the commons of 
land, in 222 aſſembled, 
x leave to lay before your majeſ- 
our aſſurances of the ſincere and 

Gal ſatisfaction with which we 
penetrated, on being informed 
m the throne, by your majeſty's 
amand, that it has pleaſed the di- 

ie Providence toremove from your 
elty the ſevere indiſpoſition with 

dich you have been afflicted ; and 
„by the bleſſing of Almighty 

Jou are now again enabled to 
tend to the urgent concerns of 
ur kingdoms, and perſonally to 
riſe your royal authority. 

Tour majeſty entertains a juſt 
pence that we ſhall chearſully 
«ted in making ſuch proviſion as 
de neceſſary for the honourable 
port of your majeſty's govern- 


We ſhould be dead to every ge- 
nerous feeling, ſhould we omit to 


acknowledge your majeſty's unceaſ- 


ing ſolicitude for the intereſts of Ire- 
land, or to ſecond, by every faluta- 
ry effort, your benevolent wiſhes 
tor the weltare of your people. The 
numerous bleſſings derived to this 


kingdom from your majefty's auſpi- 
cious reign are deeply imprinted in 


our boſoms; and, ſenſible as we 


are of the ineſtimable value of their 


benefits, we beg leave to repeat to 
your majeſty upon this joyful occa- 
ſion, our moſt ſincere profeſſions 


of reſpect and attachment to your 
royal perſon, family, and govern- 


ment. 


We conclude theſe our fervent- 


congratulations with devout ac- 
knowledgments to the Almighty tor 


this ſignal inſtance of his goodneſs, 
in reſtoring our beloved monarch _ 


to the prayers of an afflicted people. 


Our gratitude for ſuch a mark of: 
the Divine Favour is only equalled. 


by the ardency of our wiſhes for 
the continuance of your majeſty's 


health, and that your majeſty may 


enjoy that invaluable bleſſing dur- 
ing a long aud happy reign. 
He Majeſty's Anſwer. 

His majeſty thanks his faithful 
commons for their loyal and affec- 
tionate addreſs, and for their aſſu- 
rances of the ſincere and cordial ſa- 
tisfaction which they feel on the 
interpoſition of Divine Providencc 
in removing from him the ſevere 
indiſpoſition with which he has been 
aillicted. 

Nothing can be more ſatisfacto- 

to his majeſty than the diſpoſi- 
tion expreſſed by the houſe of com- 
mons o— to proceed in maky 
ing ſuch proviſions as are neceſſary 
for the honourable ſupport of his 
majeſty's government. 

He receives with the greateſt 

(F 3) ple. ſure 
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pleaſure the acknowledgments of 
the houſe of commons of their ſenſe 
of the ſolicitude which his majeſty 
can never ceaſe to entertain for the 
intereſts of Ireland, as well as their 
profeſſions of reſpect and attach- 
ment to his 1 family, and 
government, | 


Addreſs of the Houſe of Commons of 
Jreland to the Prince of Wales, 
woted March 20, on Occaſion of the 
final Auſtbe of bis Royal High- 


neſs. 
—_ it pleaſe your roya] highneſs. 
We, his majeſty's moſt dutifu 
and loyal ſubjects, the commons o 
Ireland in parliament aſſembled» 
beg leave to offer to your royal 
highneſs our warmeſt thanks for 
our anſwer to our addreſs. 

With hearts overflowing with the 
Iivelieſt joy, we congratulate your 
royal highneſs upon the happy 
event of the king's recovery, and 
the conſequent re- aſſumption of the 
exerciſe of his auſpicious govern- 
ment ; an event highly pleaſing to 
the ſubjects of the whole empire, 
but peculiarly grateful to a nation 
ſo highly indebted to their moſt ex- 
cellent fovereign during the whole 
eourſe of his reign; and we rejoice 
in the reflection that the father of 
his people is bleſſed with a ſon, who 
is likely, in the fullneſs of time, to 
continue to his majeſty's loyal and 
affectionate ſubjects of Ireland the 
bleſſing of his government. | 

Thorqughly conſcious that no- 
* add more to that eſteem 
which your royal highneſ has been 
pleaſed to expreſs for the two houſes 
pf parliament, than their loyal and 
affectionate attachment to the per- 
ſon and government of the king, 


we will ſteadily perſevere in thoſe 
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principles of duty, loyalty, u. 
affeftion, which have ſo hai 
recommended them to tte & 
vourable opinion of your royal high 
neſs. 
We feel the higheſt fatisf:% 
in finding that what we have day, 
and our manner of doing it, hae 
received your approbation, 1 
that your royal highnels is platt 
to conſider our conduct 23 2 prod 
of our undiminiſhed duty to bi 
majeſty, our uniform attachnen 
to the houſe of Brunſwick, al 
our conſtant care and attention 
to maintain inviolate the concord 
and connection between the kins 
doms of Great Britain and Ich 
which we conſider as indiſpentay 
neceſſary to the proſperity, haype 
neſs, and liberties of both; and u 
beg leave to aſſure your royal ite 
neſs, that from thoſe principles # 
ſhall never depart. 

We are happy to find that your 
royal highneſs conſiders our ub x. 
tention to his majeſty's royal fant 
ly, and the proviſion made by N 
fo 


T atte 
tries 
We a 
tif a 


r preſerving the authority 0: — 
crown in its conſtitutiona ee 
as the moſt unequivocal prov * 
which could be given of our e! 
tionate loyalty to the beſt of for * | 
reigns, at the melancholy prion. 
when, by an afflicting diſpemate 3 
of Providence, his guvernment 18 the |: 
ſuffered an intermiſſion, and i aon, 
illuſtrious houſe was deprived 0 ious 
its . and natural protector, beated : 

e have the juſteſt reliance (0: cen; 
the moderation of the views ana fa lehne 
rity of the intentions of your "BR the t 
al highneſs, and we have the full uſt ever 
conviction in our minds that 9 ft indel 
truſt which could have the wol c U gratit 
tant tendency to relax that hib ple of 
dent vigilance and pubiic jealow [An ade 
which ought to watch over the Red by t 


exciſe of power, would ot © 


* 
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n ꝛcceptable to the exalted ſenti- 
ts of your royal highneſs, whoſe 
lerſtanding and principles are 
dercd more valuable by the ge- 
ous and affectionate heart which 
mates their dictates. 
Ve can with, the greateſt truth 
t ſolemnly aſſure your royal 
hnefs, that it is the ardent wiſh 
he parliament and people of Ire- 
{ to continue to cultivate the 
mony and inſeparable intereſts 
the two kingdoms; firmly con- 
{ that in their mutual perfect 
dom they will find the cloſeſt as 
| as the happieſt bond of their 
mection; and we offer our warm- 
:cknowledgments to your royal 
hneſs for your recommendation 
usto perſevere in ſuch a conduct, 
u conſider your royal highneſs's 
ommendation, ſo worthy the 
zu ſtation in which you are 
ced, as an additional proof of 
rattention to the welfare of both 
tries. 
We aſſure your royal highneſs, 
tif any thing could add to the 
ultation of our minds at the hap- 
event of the recovery of our moſt 
loved ſovereign, it would be the 
alure which we feel in reflecting, 
kt the heir to his mayeſty's crowns 
berits the virtues of his royal fa- 
[-virtues which every part of 
ur royal highneſs's conduct, dur- 
g the late melancholy and trying 
aon, has placed in the moſt il- 
mous point of view; and the 
prated marks of graciouſneſs and 
deſcenfion with which your roy- 
lighneſs has been pleaſed to ho- 
ur the two houſes of parliament, 
ut ever remain impreſſed in the 
t indelible characters of affection 
i gratitude on the hearts of the 
ple of Ireland. 
An addreſs to the ſame effect was 
Ked by the lords. ] 
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Proteſts againf the Addreſs of Thanks 
to the Prince of Wales, voted in 
the Iriſh Houſe of Lords, March 23. 


DissENTIEN r, 

Becauſe, although deſirous to ex- 
preſs our humble thanks to his roy- 
al highneſs the prince of Wales, for 
his gracious anſwer to the addreſs 
of both houſes of parliament, and 
that to a degree which might induce 
us to paſs over the departure which 
there ſeems to be in the mode and 
form of this addreſs from the uſual 
courſe and proceeding of parliament, 
yet we cannot agree to this addreſs, 
which doth not conſiſt, as we con- 
ceive, with thoſe conſtitutional 
principles which are maintained in 
our proteſts of February laſt, and to 
which we adhere. 

Lifford C. 
R. Dublin 
Ranelagh 
Chetwynd 
Longford 
Altaraont 
Harberton 
Tyrone 
Lanſborough 
Wm. Offory 
Glandore 
Mountmorres. 
DissENTIEN r, 
iſt, Becauſe the uniform and re- 
gular practice in this houſe has been, 
as appears from its earlieſt records, 
to paſs a ſhort vote of thanks for an- 
ſwers from the king to addreſſes of 
this houſe, to be laid before his ma · 
jeſty by the lord lieutenant. 
2dly, Becauſe that, on the 12th 
of December 1715, a committee 
which had been appointed to draw 
up an addreſs of thanks to his majeſ- 
ty king George the Firſt, for his 
gracious anſwer to a congratulatory 
addreſs upon his acceſſion, were 
diſcharged from that duty, and a 
(F 4) ſhort 
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ſhort vote of thanks for his majeſty's 
gractous auſwer was palled, to be 
tranſmitted Þy the lord lieutenant ; 
fince which time this method of pro- 
ceeding has uniformly prevail-d, 
except in the inſtances of anſwers 
which complied with requeſts from 
this houſe, or where royal aſſurance 
had been given of ſome great natio- 
nal henefits beſtowed, or i: tended 
to be conferred, upon this c untry ; 
in which caſes, adqheſſes of thanks 
have been preſented, of wh ch only 
eight inflances appear upon the 
journals of this houſe. 

zdly, Becauſe the firſt inſtance of 
an addreſs of this deſcription, the 
1*th of Auguſt 1709, was in conſe- 
quence of her majeſty queen Anne 
having complied in her anſwer with 
a requeſt of this houſe conveyed by 
an addreſs; and on the 12th of De- 
c:mber 1 23, another inſtance oc- 
curs of a ſimilar addreſs of thanks, 
upon the royal aſſurance of the in- 
tended revocation of Wood's patent. 

athly, Becauſe that, on the 14th 
of December 1762, an addreſs, or 
vote of thanks, does not appear up- 
on the journals, in conſequence of 
her majeſty's moſt gracious anſwer 
to a congratulary addreſs upon her 
marriage. 

gthly, Becauſe, although his roy- 
al highneſs's anſwer to the addreſs 
of this houſe is moſt polite and gra- 
cious, yet it cannot be proved that 
any ſolid national benefit could be 
derived from it ; and though it muſt 
be the wiſh and deſire of every loy- 
al ſubject to pay every mark of re- 


ſpect to his royal highneſs, and to 
every branch of the royal family, 


I cannot agree to a mode of pro- 
ceeding which indicates a greater 
compliment, and a greaterdegree of 
attention, than have uſually been 
paid to his majeſty and to his royal 
predeceſſors. We | 

vthly, Becauſe the ſuppoſed exi- 
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gency of the ſtate, which oh 
the proceedings upon a regen 


no more, and conſequently the w, 
ſure ſhould no longer be preſzrat 


: #- 
in public contemplation by din 1h 
from parliament, which may t fol 
miſchievous tendency in (uw, im 
And becauſe, laſtly, th-t the E ct. 
wiſe, political, and judicious g. en 
ccedings of the parliament of Gr n: 
britain afford a memorable cu th 
well worthy of regard and aten cult 
where proceedings upon the n of I 
cy were ſufpended, upon the ni ever 
of his majeſty's convaleſcenc, x | « 
diſcharged and done away upout cle o 
happy and ſatisfactory confumzza orn. 
of his majeſty's perfect ri o 
complete re-cſtabliſhment, reſts 

28 Mountain the 
— 
laws 
Speech of the Lori Licu'cnunt to liſp ©ont 
Houſis, on Moulay, bay 25. (0 * 

| 
My lords and gentlemen, fi 3 
The buſineſs of this intereivs mple, 
ſeſſion being concluded, I ani nence 
py to releaſe you from fuer g ly o 
tendance in parliament, 2 Na 
communicate to you the [tran and 
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aſſurances of his majelty's p 
regard, and of the fati-taction 
feels in the growing protpei!ty d 
people of Ireland. 
entlemen of the houſe of c 
mons, 

In obedience to the king's 
mands I am to thank voin 
jeſty's name for the fupplics x 
you have granted for the pub.c* 
gencies and for the ſupport al 
majeſty's government; and your 
be aſſured of my care and atten 
to the proper application of 19th 

My lords and gentleme"- | 

I behold with the h igheſt inn 
tion the increaſing weakh 2 c 
merce of this kingdom, the 219 
effect of good order aud oi 
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Count 4 
nt, 
City of 
Jan. 
ao co 


Lonc 
Ata 


eting | 
une, þ 
damue 
to the 
The fe 
{econ 
az pu 
ure by 
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v, encouraged, protected, and 
ded by the ſeveral falutary 
which from time to time have 
enacted for thoſe pur poſes. 
; happy to think that a perma- 
foundation is laid for the fur- 
improvement of the country by 
d now paſſed for the er 
encouragement of iuland navi- 
on: a ſyſtem which, connected 
the proſperous ſtate of your 
culture, promiſes, with the bleſſ- 
of Divine Providence, to ſecure 
every part of the kingdom the 
| enjoyment of that cſſential 
cle of your commerce, the trade 
orn. . 

Tou well know how greatly the 
reſts of the nation are forwarded 
the preſervation of peace, and by 
= ax a due ſubmiſſion, to 
aus: and J have the moſt per- 
confidence, that upon your re- 
n to your reſpective counties you 
| impreſs theſe ideas on the 
nds of thoſe who look up to your 
mple, and are directed by your 
uence, My conduct ſhall be uni- 
ily governed by every principle 
ich can tend to promote the wel- 
and happineſs of Ireland. 


wit of the Meeting of the, Mer- 
want, Benkers, and Traders of the 
City of London, at the London T a- 
Jan, 7, 1789, by the Chairman 
who convened the Meeting. 


London Tavern, Jan. 7, 1-89. 
At a numerous and reſpectable 


etin 
— 
damuel Beachcroft, eſq. was call- 
© the chair. 

Ide following motion was made 
beconded, and, u pon the queſtion 
"2 put, was carried in the affir- 
ine by a great majority. 


Phat the thanks of this meeting 


held here this day by public 
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be given to the right hon William 
Pitt, chancellor of the exchequer, 
for his able, ſpirited, and manly de- 
fence of the conſtitutional rights of 
this empire, and to thoſe members 
of the honourable houſe of commons 
who have ſupported him on the oc- 
caſion. . | 

The addrefs will lay at tl:is place 
for ſignatures between the hours of 
eleven and two o'clock, by ſuch 
gentlemen as may approve thereof, 
SAMUEL BEAacucrorrt, chairman. 


— "PC 


Another Account of the Meeting at the 
London Tavern, by Mr. Aldermaz 
Pickett, who took the Chair, on the 
Seceſſion of Mr. Beachcroft. 


London Tavern, Jan. 7, 1-89. 

At a meeting of the merchants, 
bankers, and traders of London held 
here this day, 

Samuel Beachcroſt, eſq. in the 
chair. 

A motion was propoſed by Ed- 
ward Payne, efq. and "ne by 
William Waddington, eſq. 

That an addreſs of thanks be 
preſented to the right hon. W. Pitt, 


for his able, ſpirited, and manly de- 
fence of the ſacred conſtitution of 
this empire, and to thoſe members 


of the honourable houſe of com- 
mons who ſupported him. 

After a tumultuous debate, the 
queſtion was put, and the chairman 
thought proper to declare, on a 
ſhew of hands, that the majority 
was in favour of an addrels. 

The meeting being diſſatisfied, a 
diviſion was demanded by Mr. Stock, 
and ſeconded by Jacob Wilkinſon, 
eſq. which diviſion had been pre- 
viouſly claimed by Mr. Alderman 
Skinner, and promiſed by the chair- 
man; but whilethetellers were am- 
ing, the chairman and his co 1mHte 
tee haſtily and abruptly wit! ew, 
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A large majority now called Mr. 
Alderman Pickett to the chair, on 
which the motion was again put, 
that a diviſion ſhould take . 
Alderman Curtis was appointed tel- 
ler for the queſtion — Mr. Stock a- 
gainſt it. 

The chairman then directed, that 
thoſe gentlemen who approved of 
the queſtion ſhould go to the right- 
hand; thoſe who diſapproved, to 
the left. | 

The tellers were directed to pro- 


eeed to a diviſion, when Mr. Alder- 


man Curtis ſuddenly left the room, 
without aſſigning any reaſon for ſo 
doing. The friends of the addreſs 
declined appointing another teller. 
Mr. Stock proceeded to aſcertain the 
numbers, when there appeared a 
very conſiderable majority againſt 
the adreſs. 
A motion was now made by Mr. 
N. Mitchell, and ſeconded by 
r. Alderman Skinner, That the 
conduct of Mr. Beachcroft, in quit- 
ting the chair without waiting for 
the diviſion, was partial and highly 
cenſureable, which was carried by a 
great majority. 
WILLIAM PICKETT. 
The chairman having quitted the 
chair, a motion was put and carri- 
ed, That the thanks of this meet- 
ing be given to Mr. Alderman 
Pickett, for his acceptance of, and 
nnpartial conduct in, the chair. 


Sprech of Samuel Beacheroft, Eſq. to 
the Right hon. William Pitt, on 
Thurſday, January 15, on preſent- 
ing to him the Vote of Thanks of the 
Merchants, Bankers, and Traders 
of the City of London. 

Sir, 

It is with the higheſt ſatisfaction 
that I preſent to you the vote of 
thanks of the merchants, bankers 
and traders of the city of London, 


1 


convened by public advent 
at the London Tavern, cn 
neſday the 7th inſtant, 
Although the reſolution 1 
now the honour to deliver ty 
fir, is confined to tlie tiny]: <4 
of your very able defence 9 
right of the two houſes of pui 
ment to ſupply the defect in the 
giſlature, occaſioned by the indi 
ſition of his majeſty, it was y u 
and I am perſuaded, it was te 
of many reſpectable gentlemen w 
attended that meeting, to have cus 
ed our thanks to the many adm 
tages this country has derived h 
your wiſe and upright adrian 
tion: particularly for your gen: 
tent ion to our commerce, to t 
improvement of the public rev 


EL 


ut e 
50 


and the advancement of publirm 7 
dit. But the confuſion that fall am | 
ed the determination of the meet ſolve 
upon the queſtion, rendered: of tl 
farther proceedings imprafticabl, r the 
To which Mr. Pitt returned 9 aſur 
following anſwer: blic 
Downing-ſtreet, Jan. 17, N requi 

8 5 ſolve 


ir 

I take the liberty of ac 
myſelf to vou, as chairman &>t 
meeting of merchants, bank 
traders of the city of London, 
expreſs the grateful fenſe I enim 
of the diſtinguiſhed honour done 
by the Ps. us of their {ent 
ments contained in their rc 
of the 7th inſtant, I ſhallever® 
ſider it as one of the moſt fatter 


wit! 
nfibil 
him 
t to | 
prob; 
lolve\ 
wo hc 
heir r 
WpplyL 
my, 


circumſtances of my life, to fs indiſ 
public conduct ſanctioned mad 
approbation of ſo numerous, 4 ſes t 

uliarly reſpectable a cla u nat 
— Fam 4 the continua lolver 
whoſe good opinion it will ben b to t 
conſtant ambition to deſerve. U to ex 
more particularly happy 4 mteti. 
mark of their concurienc, ® e eve; 
occaſion immediately atirci'% * elolvec 


moſt in portant rights of pa low 


ie 


. nien principles of the 
nion. Permit me, fir, to 
ny warmeſt thanks to you, 
other gentlemen of the com- 
for the very favourable ex- 
n of your ſentiments with 
you accompanied the commu- 
Dn. 

ve the honour to be, 

ith great regard and eſteem, 

$i, 


our moſt obedient, 
and faithful ſervant. 
WILLIAM PITT. 


L BEACKCROFT, eſq. 


xt of A Meeting of the Inhabi- 
trof the Borough of Southwark, 
7. 

m Weſton, eſq. in the chair. 
” ſolved, That it 15 the right and 
1 of the freemen of this land to 
r their ſeatiments upon pub- 
aſures, and upon the conduct 
blic men, as often as vccaſion 
require. : 
ſolved, That when perſons in- 
with offices of great truſt and 
ſibility, diſcharge their duty 
firmneſs and integrity, they 
t to be diſtinguiſhed by pub- 
probation. 

lolved, That the reſolution of 
vo houſes of parliament aſſert - 
heir right to provide the means 
plying the defect of the royal 
ty, ariſing from his majeſ- 
Inciſpofition, appears to be 
drmableto the conſtitution, and 
ts the thanks of the whole 
Ih nation. 

elolved, That a letter be deli- 
to the right hon. William 
o expreſs the approbation of 
meeting, of his public conduct 
* event of the king's illneſs, 
tlolved, That the following let» 
ww read, 
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To the right hon, William Pitt, 
chancellor of the exchequer, and 
firſt commiſſioner of his majeſty's 
treaſury, . 

Sir, 

When public occaſions have made 
it neceſſary for the people to de- 
clare their ſentiments of the mea- 
ſures of government, the inhabi- 
tants of the ancient town and bo- 
rough of Southwark, have not been 
remiſs in the exerciſe of that un- 
alienable privilege. 

During an era of great national 
felicity; at an hour dedicated to 
the commemoration of the glorious 
Revolution, which reſtored, and 
eſtabliſhed on a firmer baſis, the 
rights of the freemen of this em- 
pire ; it pleaſed the Almighty to 
ſuffer that felicity to be interrupted. 

The malady of our gracious ſo- 
vereign (lamented by all his ſub- 
jets) having, of neceſſity, ſuſpend- 
ed the exerciſe of his royal functions, 
a ſituation was produced, for which 
the wiſdom of anceſtors had 
made no expreſs proviſion, and 
which had a natural tendency to 
excite great uncaſineſs and diſorder, 

To provide for the public ſecuri- 
ty in ſuch a conjuncture, could be- 
long only to the two houſes of par- 
liament; and we truſt every ariſing 
exigency will be ſupplied by their 
wiſdom. 

By reſorting to that authority, 
his majeſty's miniſters have equally 
demonſtrated their affection to the 
ſovereign and his royal houſe, and 
their reſpect for the conſtitutional 
rights of the people of this realm. 

hilſt the important truſts with 
which you ſtood inveſted, on this 
ſolemn — rendered you more 
deeply reſponſible to your country, 
we — had the —— to — 
ceive, that your conduct has allay- 
ed the public apprehenſions, and 
hath produced that concord which, 

in 


(92) e 
in ſuch a criſis, is of the laſt im- 
portance to the general ſafety. 

The inhabitants of the borough 
af Southwark, in a meeting con- 
vened by public advertiſement, have 
therefore agreed in a requeſt, that 
you will. be pleaſed to accept their 
thanks. 

Refolved, That the letter now 
read, be figned by the chairman, 
and preſ-nted by him to Mr. Pitt. 

Refolved, That thctc reſolutions 
be printed in the public papers. 
eſolved, That the thanks of this 
meeting be given to the chairman 
for his candour and impartiality. 

William WES rox, 
Chairman. 


Account of the Meeting of the Free; 
holders of Devonſhire, at the Caſlle 
of Exeter on, Friday, Fan. 16,1789. 


At a meeting of the high ſheriff, 

gentlemen, clergy, and freeholders' 
of the county of Devon, aſſembled 
by public notice, at the Caſtle of 
Acter, on Friday January 16, 
1789, during the quarter ſeſſions, 
the following reſolut ions were agreed 
to. 

Reſolved, That we feel it our du- 
ty in the preſent alarming criſis, to 
declare that the right hon. William 
Pitt, has, in our opinion, juſtified 
by his conduct in office, that con- 
fidence in his ability and integrity, 
which this county expreſſed, at 
the time of his firſt appointment, 

Reſolved, That the thanks of this 
county be given to the right hon, 
William Pitt, for his wiſe, econo- 
mical, and laborious diſcharge of 
the duties of his preſent ſituation, 
for his attention to our navigation, 
trade, and manufactures, and for 
his prudent and vigorous meaſures 
in the adminiſtration of foreign 


ae SS: Ho 


affairs; in conſequence of x; 
this country now enjoys, uni: 
bleſſing of God, peace, ple; 
increaſing opulence, extends; 
merce, ſecurity at home, 20 
— abr dad, to a degtec whis 
en uncxampled ſince the 
niſtration of his illuſtrious ks 
the earl of Chatham, 
Reſolved alſo, that the ti 
of this county be given to hin, 
his whole conduct in conſt 
of that au ful and-calamitou: « 
which ſuſpends the exerciſe 
executive government ; fr | 
having invariably affertedand nt 
tained the rights of the people, 1 
for his zealous and faithful 20 
ment to the perſon and inter 
our ſovereign, particularly u 
feſted in the anxiety which he 
ſhewn for enabling his majcy 
returning health, to re-fu 
without embarraſſinent, ti | 
exerciſe of his conſtitutional att 
rity over a free and loyal poi 
Reſolved, That tlic merit h 
ſwed to communicate theſe U. 
tions to Mr. Pitt, and to a 
them to be inſerted in the pu 


papers. | 

Retolved. That fir Ihn Cox 
ter, bart. high ſheriff for te 
ty; the right hon. lord Forth 
lord lieutenant ; and J. Roi, 
J. P. Baſtard, eſqrs. memvs 
this county, be deſixed to vat 
the regent immediately at 
appointment, with the ln 
humble addreſs, tubntting 0 
royal highneſs, in the mot 
pectful manner, the earne! 
anxious wiſh of this coun 
the continuance of his mac 
ſent miniſters, as enjoying the 
ed approbation of their c 


the confidence of both hows \ 
parliament, and the gener At 2 
opinion of the countij. roy, 


1 


> his royal highneſs George 
Prince of Wales, regent. 

e, the high ſheriff, gentlemen, 
and freeholders of the coun - 
Devon, aſſembled by public 
eat the Caſtle of Exeter, dur - 
the quarter ſeſſions, beg leave 
jbly to approach your royal 
neſs with % moſt unfeigned 
ments of duty and reſpect ; and 
clare, that whilſt we deplore 
reſent calamitous fituation of 
country, ariſing from his ma- 
's indiſpoſition, we are anxious 
xpreſs the happineſs and conh- 
e we feel in finding the execu- 
government of the ſtate com- 
ed to the care and * 
our royal highneſs, whoſe fitu- 
a and diſtinguiſhed virtues ſo 
nently entitl> your royal high- 
to that hugh and momentous 


Vith every attachment that can 
a grateful people to the houſe 
runſwick ; with the moſt entire 
fidence that your royal highneſs 
have no other object than the 
mon welfare of the ſovereign 
| the le, and feeling in com- 
n with al our fellow-ſubjedts, 
good effects of thoſe wiſe and 
icht meaſures which have diſ- 
puiſhed the preſent ſervants of 
majeſty, we beg leave to ex- 
hour earneſt hopes, that your 
al highneſs may continue that 
adence to them, which they 
e ſo juſtly enjoyed under your 
nous father. 


out of @ Meeting of the Freehold- 
ei of the County of Northumbyr- 
nd, at Morgeth, on the 21/t f 
January. r c 3710 


Morpeth, January 21, 1780. 
At 2 meeting of the gentlemen, 
N and freeholders of the coun- 


0% Northumberland, held here 
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this day, Gawen Aynſley, efq. in the 
chair, a motion was propoſed by 
Rowland Burden, eſq. and ſecond- 
ed by William Ord of 'Fenham, 
eſq. that an addreſs of thanks be 

reſented to the right hon. Will- 
iam Pitt, for his conduct in parlia- 
ment on the preſent emergency. 
This motion being put, was nega- 
tived almoſt unanimouſly. - 

A motion was then made by Jo- 
nathan Thompſon, eſq. and ſecond- 
ed by fir H. G. Liddell, bart. that 
the thanks of this meeting be given 
to ſir William Middleton, bart. and 
Charles Grey, eſq. our worthy re- 
preſentatives, for their conduct in 
parliament; which motion the 
chairman refuſing to put, he and 
his friends left the Town-hall 
1 1 | 

ir Henry Georye Liddell being 
then called to the chair, the ſame 
motion was put and carried nemine 
contradicente; and the following 
reſolutions were then agreed to. 

Sir Henry George Liddel, bart. 

in the chair. 

Reſolved, Thatthe thanks of this 
meeting be given to fir William 
Middleton, bart. and Charles Grey, 
eſq. our worthy repreſentatives for 
their conduct in parliament. 

That the thanks of this meeting 
be given to fir Francis Blake, bart. 
and fir Charles Grey, K. B. for 
the trouble they have taken in ex- 
plaining the true, principles of the 

* conſtitution, and declaring the real 
rights of the people. 

That the thanks af this 1 
be given to John Ord, of Weet- 
wood, eſq. and Jonathan Thomp- 
ſon, eſq. for their great exertions at 
this mecting. 

That (the chairman having quit- 
ted the chair) the thanks of this 
meeting be given to fir 
| George Liddell, bart. for his ac- 

ceptance of, and impartial conduct 
in the chair; and that he be re- 
queſted 
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requeſted to ſign the above reſolu- 
tions, and cauſe the fame to be in- 
{erted in the London, Newcaſtle, 
and every other newſpaper in this 


kingdom. | 
H. G. LippEx. 


— 


Account of the Meeting of the Free- 

holders of the County of Southamp- 
ton, at Wincheſter, on Monday, 
#7 es wh 


The requiſition for calling this 
meeting, was ſigned Portcheſter, 
William Jollitfe, , "ens Sloane, G. 
Darby, Thomas Fitzherbert, Tho- 
mas Miller. Vernon Sadleir, Ben. 
Caldwell, ]. Lockman, Maſter of 
St. Croſs, C. Powlette, R. J. Say- 
er, William Neville, C. K. Her- 


bert, Bolton, Stawell, N. Ogle, 


dean of Wincheſter, John Ruſſel, 
— Ogle, and Robert Kingſ- 
ml . 

In conſequence of this requiſition, 
Richard Brickendon, eſq. the high 
ſheriff, appointed the meeting at 
the county-hall, in Wincheſter, on 
Monday Feb. g, and due notice 
was given by repeated advertiſe- 
ments in the public papers. 

On the day appointed, at twelve 
o'clock, the ſheriff, attended by a 
large party of noblemen, gentle- 
men, clergy and freeholders, pro- 
ceded to the hall, and opened the 
buſineſs of the day by explaining 


the purport of the meeting. 


Sir Thomas Miller then moved 
an addreſs to the prince of Wales, 
to be preſented on his royal high- 
neſs's aſſumption of the regency 


The motion was ſeconded by Mr. 
. Sotheby. The following addreſs 
vas then read to the meeting by 


the high ſheriff, | 


The Addreſs ofthe Nobility, Gentle- 
men, Clergy, and Freeholders of 
the County of Southampton, aſ- 
fembled by public Advertiſement 
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from the High Sherig » 
County Hall, in the City, 
cheſter, on Monday the * 
February, 1789. 


We, his majeſty's moſt ws 
and loyal ſubjects, the nobility, x 
tlemen, clergy, and freche 
of the county of Southargy 
humbly beg leave tv approx 
royal highneſs with our moſt xe 
condolence on the heavy c 
with which it has pleaſed Go 
afflict our beloved ſovereign, m 
royal father; and at the fanet 
to expreſs our warmeſt gern 
for the generous manner in πι aue 
your royal highneſs has cunſen 
to undertake [he ardous tk 
government, rendered mom df 
cult by the deprivation of jour 
hitherto deemed eſſentially ne 
ry to the good government and w 
being of the ſtate, 

Whilſt we view, with adn 
tion, your royal highneſs's c 
on this awful event, we a 
ledge with heartfelt ſatis fach, | 
irreſiſtible claim to our ſtrongetts aint 
tachment, which your avovel pn N, as 
ciples of government mult imp to tr 
in the breaſt of a generous, 
tionate and free people. 

We cannot but feel the ner 
fect ſecurity, and unbounded © 
fidence, in the future go! 
of a prince, by whom, “ the 
rogatives of the crown, are come 
ed as a truſt for the benetit dN 
people, and facred only % 
rience has proved them nice | 
ſecure their liberties.” Thele, = 
royal highneſs's ſentiments, „. 

enial to the ſpirit of our es 
— are the welcome p*$ 
of thoſe patriotic virtues 1 
open to us, amidſt the rp 


p lemen 

oom, a pleaſing proſpeft o. -u 

onal happineſ and protpe = 

The principles of civi! ” — 
eſtabliſhed at the Revolutn | 


Ute 
by the acceſſion of the houſe 


rnfwick, teach us that the 
1 of our happy conſtitution, 
de confirmed to us, by en- 
ing the arm of government, 
maintaining the juſt di- 
ion of political power, 
{| the ſeveral orders of the 
in the preſervation of whoſe 
lance, and reſpective vigour 
ergy, the king and people 
ually intereſted. —=_ ; 

ply impreſſed with this 
pn, we beg leave to declare 
isfaction we feel in ſeeing the 
tive power at length veſted 
ur royal highneſs; truſting 
; the reſtrictions and limita- 
which neceſſarily abate its 
are avowedly calculated for 
rt duration, we may fſpezdily 
ſtored to the full enjoyment 
conſtitution, to which we are 
ily attached; and we are con- 
that we ſpeak the language 
free and loyal people, when 
tclare our firm determination 
uintain the juſt rights of the 
n, asdefined at the Revolution, 
to tranſmit unimpaired to our 
rity, the benefit of thoſe laws, 
of that conſtitution, which our 
tors have purchaſed with their 


he queſtion for the addreſs was 
put, and carried with only two 

nting voices. 

$ ſoon as the addreſs had been 

red to be carried, Mr, Poulter 

and propoſed the following 

non to the houſe of commons 

Inſt Mr. Pitt's regency bill. 

the honourable the Commons of 

reat Britain, in Parliament at- 

mbled. 

Petition of the Nobility, Gen- 

men, Clergy, and Frecholders 

the County of Southampton. 
Humbly ſheweth, 

Phat they are perfectly ſenſi- 
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ble, that it is the right and duty of 
parliament to — during the 
continuance of his majeſty's preſent 
unhappy — for ſecuring to 
the ſubjects the tull benefit of a go-- 
vernment of energy and effect, in 


a manner conſiſtent with the ha 
conſtitution of this kingdom, +21 4 
the peace and unity 7 the whole 
Britiſh empire, and with the unin- 
terrupted exerciſe of royal pow- 
er in the houſe of Brunſwick; 
That they ſee ip a bill, entitled, 
« A bill to provide for the care 
of his majeſty's royal perſon, and 
for the adminiſtration of the royal 
authority, during the continuance 
of his majeſty's alneſs,” certain pro- 
viſions and regulations which have 
created in them a ſenſible alarm, leſt 
thoſe parliamentary powers, rights, 
and duties, ſhould not be exerciſed 
in a caſe of the higheſt importance 
to the public ſafety and welfare. 
They therefore humbly pray, 
that in the — which ſhall be 
made for aſcertaining the return of 
his majeſty's capacity for the per- 
ſonal exerciſe of his government, 
and the proviſions which ſhall be 
made for 'the reſumption of the 
ſame, parliatnent ſhall not relin- 
quith thoſe powers which they hoid 
in truſt for the people, nor dele+ 
gate into the hands of any indivi- 
dual or deſcription of men thoſe 
— —— and thoſe 
means of parliamentar 1 
which has juſtly — — 
ceſſary, when the exerciſe of his 
majelty's perſonal authority was 
ſuſpended; leſt alterations in 
vernment made under doubtful and 
ſuſpicious circumſtances, ſhould deſ- 
troy all confidence in goverament, 
and abate its neceſſary force and 
vigour; and that in all proviſions 
which ſhall be made in the inter- 
mediate time, care ſhould be taken 
that nothing ſhould be eſtabliſhed 


which 


| 
| 
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which ſhall tend to weaken, diſ- 
tract, and divide the temporary 
government, or deſtroy the harmo- 
ny that ought to prevail in the roy- 
al family. | 
The queſtion being put was car- 
ried with only five diſſenting voices. 
The thanks of the meeting.were 
then unanimouſly. voted to the 
high ſheriff for his conduct, 


The Petition of certain Electors of the 
City of Wiſtminſter. ſigned by Five 
Thouſand and Four Perſons, and 
preſented to the Houſe of Lords, 
” Earl Spencer, on Tueſday 

eb. 17. 


To the right hon. the lords ſpiri- 
| tual and temporal in parliament aſ- 
ſembled. 

The humble L of the ſeve- 
ral perſons whoſe names are hereun- 
to ſubſcribed, inhabitants, houſe- 
keepers, and electors of the city of 
Weſtminſter, 
| Sheweth, 
| That in the deplorable and me- 
lancholy exigency in which this 
ö country, by the viſitation of Pro- 
| vidence on the perſon of our be- 
| loved fovereign, is unhappily placed, 

we feel a firm and a confident per- 
ſuaſion, that no effectual alle can 
be obtained from the diſtreſsful cir- 
eumſtances under which we labour, 
but by the interpoſition of the wiſ- 
dom, integrity, and authority of 
the two houſes of parliament in this 
calamitous ſtate of public affairs. 
That the mode in which ſuch wiſ- 
dom, —__ and authority, can 
be moſt conſtitutionally exerciſed, 
we do not deem it at all expedient 
for us now to point out, but earn- 
eſtly deprecate that part of the pro- 
| poſe plan, which by excluding from 
| er majeſty's council, thoſe branches 
ol the royal family, which are moſt 
Pecufiarly intereſted in the preſer- 
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vation of the royal dirnitr . 
rights of the crown, wi 
from our ſovereign the ene 
ſupport of his natural cn 
denies to her majeſty the ab 
of her moſt diſintereſtal a 
and deprives the people of their 
ſecurity for the faithful dit h 
the duties impoſed by this in 
truſt, 
That the ſeparation of the y 
2 and influence ofthe be 
old, from the exccntive g 
under 2 of conſulting q 
—— comfort of his mn, 
ounded on principles of intr 
and cabal, tending to unden 
the government of the con 
conveys a direct inſult on bis ma 
ty himſelf, by ſuppofing it p 
that his majeſty ſhould be mar 


- : — ture 
fluenced by conſiderations af w_ 
the pageantry of his court, then ian 
an attention tothe political u 
hes unte) 
the ſtate, and the true arp ring 
his people. te kin 
That we humbly conccixe. Und 
the proviſions of the bill, which rneſt] 
tend the care of her maicſt; bent nour: 
the circle of domeſtic , lch f 
ſonal attention to her royal conf rety 
threaten to involve her md the 


thoſe intrigues and cabal, v1 _ 
the uniform tenor and hat 
life her majeſty kas hitherto i 
That all the proviſions of tot 
bill, which give to any pet 
publicly to notify his aH 

recovery, before the fame ! 
— been duly certified, ad 
to the ſatisfaction of te tu 
of parliament, are highly d 
to thoſe reſpe&table :fſembiic 
calculated to impreſs the world! 
an opinion, that after the pat rity of 
taſk in which the ſ:id hoe 5 
been engaged in atcertam“ 
unfortunate malady with u & futu 
majeſty is afflicted, they At ® 
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to be intruſted with the more 
1eful taſk of announcing to the 
1d, in a manner free from all 
bility of ſuſpicion, the pleaſing 
lings of his majeſty's reſtoration 
health, agreeably to the ardent 
4 united wiſhes of his loyal peo- 


That, obſerving the ſpirit in 
ich theſe regulations have been 
anned, we cannot but entertain 
e moſt ſerious apprehenſions, that, 
n leſs parliament itſelf is made the 
4 rect channel of notifying his ma- 
yo recovery (whenever, by the 
efſing of providence, that wiſhed- 
moment ſhall arrive), and the 
| indiſputable proofs are adduced 
that happpy event, ſome arrange- 
ents may be adopted which the 
ture ſtate of his majeſty's health 
ay make it equally difficult for 
iament to change, or for the 
untry to ſubmit to without endan- 
ring the welfare and proſperity of 
je kingdom, 
Under all theſe circumſtances we 
meſtly pray, that this right ho- 
nourable houſe, in the proviſions 
hich ſhall be made for aſcertaining 
return of his majeſty's capacity 
the perſonal exerciſe of his go- 
nment, and for his re- aſſumption 
ercof, ſhall not make an unconſti- 
tional ſurrender of their own ſitu- 
ons, nor delegate into the hands 
2 partial deſcription of private 
aduals, the great and high du- 
repoſed in them for the general 
nefit of the ſubject, and, in parti- 
ar, that they will not reſign that 
alt ſacred and invaluable power, 
{ right of parliamentary enquiry ; 
ſhout the full and free exerciſe of 
uch, the people can have no ſe- 
nty of obtaining certain and au- 
kntic information concerning the 
a ſtuation of their ſovereign, and 
| future and actual ſtate of h 
"apy malady, 
1759. 
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That in all proviſions which ſhall 
be made during the intermediate 
time, care ſhall be taken, that no- 
thing may be eſtabliſhed, which 
ſhall tend to weaken, diſtraft, and 
divide the temporary government, 
or deſtroy the harmony that ought 
to prevail amongſt the different 
branches of the royal family. 


Aditrcfi woted by the Heretors and 
Burgeſſes of the Burgh of Ring- 
horn, in Scotland, to be preſented 
to the Prince of Wales. on the 
Event of his aſſuming the Regency. 


To his royal 1 the prince of 
| ales, 

The humble addreſs of the here- 
tors and burgeſſes of the burgh of 
Kinghorn. 

We, the heretors and burgeſſes 
of the burgh of Kinghorn, beg 
leave to approach your royal high- 
neſs, and to ſympathize with you, 
and the other branches of your il- 
luſtrious family, upon the melan- 
choly ſtate of his majeſty's health, 
which has rendered the eration of 
your royal highneſs to your preſent 
ſituation neceſſary. 

At the ſame time we congratulate 
ourſelves, and the nation in general, 
that upon ſo unhappy a crifis we 
have an heir apparent tothe throne, 
who is every way qualified to fill it 
with honour to himſelf, and for the 
happineſs and proſperity of theſe 
kingdoms, while it thall pleaſe God 
to continue his afflicting hand upon 
our beloved ſovereign. 

The unequivocal demonſtrations 
which your royal highneſs has alrea- 
dy given of your firm attachment 
to the principles of the glorious re- 
volution, afford us the moſt ſatisfac- 
tory proof that you not only under- 
ſtand our happy conſtitution, but 
will, to the beſt of your power, 

- with 
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with the aid of ſuch perſons as you 
ſhall call to the adminiſtration of 
public affairs, and the firm ſupport 
of a loyal and affectionate people, 
maintain it pure and uncorrupted, 
dui ing the period of your preſent 
high truſt, and that you will not 
forſake thoſe principles, nor forget 
that conduct, when it ſhall pleaſe the 
Almighty to plate an unfetterred 
diadem upon your brow. 


Addreſs voted by the Magiſtrates and 
Town Councilofthe Burgh of Burnt- 
Hand, to be preſented to the Prince 
of Wales, on the ſame Occe/ion. 


We, the magiſtrates and coun- 
cil of the burgh of Burnt Ifland 
beg leave to approach your royal 
highneſs, on the prefent affſicting 
ſituation of theſe kingdoms, over 
which your royal highneſs was born 
to govern, and to mingle with our 
fellow-citizens our heartfelt lamen- 
tations for the dreadful calamity 
with which your royal father is 
aftited. We truſt that it will 
pleaſe Almighty God ſoon to re- 
{tore our gracious ſovereign to his 
wonted health, thar he may re- 
ſume and occupy the functions of 
his high and exalted ſtation. 

Under the prefſure of this na- 
tional calamity, we feel ourſelves 
animated and ſupported in the 
fulleſt conviction of your royal 
highneſs poſſeſſing, in an eminent 
degree, thoſe princely virtues, thoſe 
matured and well cultivated talents, 
which render you able to preſerve, 
to the ſubjects of theſe kingdoms, 
the invaluable bleſſings which they 
have enjoyed under the mild and 
conſtitutional povertiment of your 
illuſtrious houſe. Anxious in our 
wiſhes and ardent in our prayers 
for that happy period which may 
reſtore the health of our ſovereign, 


r 


we confide in the wiſdom g 
royal highneſs, to place, dura 
continuance of the king's d 
in the high and important 
of the ſtate, men, in whon, i 
well-tried experience, - your n 
highneſs can repoſe tiuſt; ni 


ters devoted by principle t 4 
ſacred conſtitution of their cup te 
and attached by the pureſt maj Its 


of regard and affection to . 
royal perſon and dignity, Whit 
with due humility we lay un 
feet, ſentiments of the deepelt i 
row and concern for the dir 
the royal family, permit us to 
fore your royal highnefs of our i 
and unalterable attachment to 
perſon, and the true yovernne 
of the realm under your auſnia 
conduct; and that we hall be 
dy with our lives and fortuns' 
maintain the eſtabliſhment | 
church and ſtate, as recoznizet: 
the glorious' æra of the Revolution 
and ſupported and ſtrengthened! 
the illuſtrious houſe of Hanover, 


Addreſs of the Lord Mavor, Ain 
men, and Common Council, of 
City of London, to his Mai, i 
the happy Occaſion of his Recover 
March 19. (See Public Occurrens 
page (11) and (12.) 


May it pleaſe your majeſty 
We, the lord mayor, aldermet 
and commons of the city of Londa 


in common council aſſembled, it M u 
leave humbly to approach the tis * 
with the moſt heartfelt met don, 
joy and exultation. rh 


We cannot ſufficiently expreb% 
deep and awful ſenſe ot the (17411 
ſtance of the goodneſs of Divive 11 
vidence to theſe highly favour 
kingdoms, in reſtoring the he: 
our moſt gracious ſovereig! © 
ardent prayers of his people. , 


% 


4 


Pee 
our majeſty's faithful citizens 
London at all times eager to 
iſy their loyalty, are more par- 
Marly anxious to offer their re- 
ed aſſurances of fidelity and at- 
hment, in a moment which has 
ved them from deſpondency, 


| bleſſed them with an opportu- 
- to offer the tribute neareſt their 


ts. 
4 we earneſtly ſupplicate the 


at Diſpoſer of all events, that 
r majeſty may long continue 
happy inſtrument of preſerving, 
the moſt exalted degree, the ci- 
and religious liberties of a free, 
al and grateful nation. 
Signed by order of the court: 
WILLIAM Rix, 


His Majeſty's Anſwers. 

thank you for this freſh mark 
our loyalty and of your affection 
my perſon. The expreſſions of 
ty and attachment, which I 
ive from my loving ſubjects, 
moſt grateful to me. 

he city of London may always 
end upon my watchful attention 


their liberties, commerce, and 
dpineſs, | 


$4 44% 
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ß of the Lord Mayor, Alder- 
wi, and Common Council of the 
ity of London, to her Majeſty, 
i the ſame happy Occaſion. 


lay it pleaſe your 1 to 
mt us, the lord mayor, alder- 
D, and commons of the city of 
don, in common council afſem- 
to offer our moſt ſincere con- 
tations to your majeſty on the 
picious recovery of our moſt gra- 
ſovereign. 

Mrefſed with the moſt ſympa- 
ag affections, we have not the 
to convey how much we par- 
{= in the general felicity, of 
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which your majeſty muſt enjoy ſo 
large a ſhare: 

That the king may long be pre- 
ſerved in his ſacred and exalted ſta- 
tion, not leſs revered for his domeſ- 
tic virtnes than for the dominion he 
holds in the hearts of a loyal and 
happy people, is the ſincere prayer 
of the citizens of London. 

There never was a period when 
the citizens of London felt the va- 
lue of their privilege to addreſs the 
throne in ſo eminent a degree as 
the preſent, which has enabled them 
to dwell with ſuch heartfelt empha- 
ſis on an event fo propitious to their 
country, ſo peculiarly intereſting 
and effectually conſolatory to the 
beſt of queens. 

Sizned by order of the court; 
WILLIAu Rix. 


Her Majefly's Anſwer. 


I thank you for this mark of duty 
to the king and attention to me. 
I receive your congratulations with 
a ſincere and heartfelt 7 xn on 
the preſent joyful occaſion; and I 
can aſſure you that the city of Lon- 
don will ever have my beſt wiſhes 
for its proſperity and happineſs. 


The humble Addreſs of the Lord Mayor, 
Sheriffs, Commons, aud Citizens of 
the City of Dublin, in Common Coun- 
cil aſſembled, on the ſame Occaſion, 


May it pleaſe your majeſty, | 

We, your dutiful and ever loyal 
ſubjects, the lord mayor, ſheriffs 
commons, and citizens of the city of 
Dublin, humbly offer our congra- 
tulations on your majeſty's recovery 
from your late ſevere indiſpoſition, 
and beg leave to expreſs how deep- 
ly ſenſible we are of the ineſtimable 
value of your majeſty's life and 


health to your faithful people. 
(G 2) The 
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The earneſtneſs and fervor with 
which we laoked for the happy times 
that have now returned, are only to 
be equalled by the fincerity with 
which we pray Almighty God, that 
your majeſty may long flouriſh a re- 
vered, beloved, patriot king. 

The worth of a ſovereign fo 
mild, a parent ſo provident, and a 
friend ſo true, was never before ſo 
fully underſtoud, until he was loſt for 
ever; but it is the peculiar bleſſing of 
your faithful ſubjects, that they are 
awakened to a due ſenſe of your 
majeſty's great and endearing qua- 
lities, ere it is too late, and whilſt 
our country continues to proſper 
under their benign influence. 

The afflictions of your loyal ci- 
tizens of Dublin grew the more 

ignant during vour majeſty's late 
illneſs, as we reflected, that nothing 
but a care for the public weal, too 
active and inceſſant, had borne 
down your ſtrength, and cauſed 
vou to faint in the ſervice of your 

le. 

Return then, fire, with renova- 
vated vigour of mind and body, to 
attain the glorious ends to which 
your auſpicious reign has been di- 
rected; live long the ſupporter of 
the law, the approve tron 
and detender of civil and religious 
berty. 

Never before did your people ex- 
perience anguiſh occaſioned by your 
majeſty : may this we have taſted 


be accounted our ſhare of the bitter 


cup; and let the tranſit of our good 
and gracious king from his throne 
of Ireland to a throne eternal, in 
the ripeneſs of time, and in the 
fulneſs of his fame, be reſerved for 
the portion of a future generation. 

In teſtimony whereof we have 
cauſed the common ſeal of the ſaid 
city to be hereunto affixed, this 23d 
day of March, 1789. 
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Addreſs of the Proteflant au 
Catholic Inhabitants of Wy, 
to the King, on the ſame Gag 


May it pleaſe your mach 
We, your majeſty's molt dat 
and loyal ſubjects the freemin vs 
holders, Proteſtant and Ronw 
tholic inhabitants of the coun 
the city of Waterford intheking 
of Ireland, beg leave to preſs 
humblecongratulationsonthely 
reſtoration of your majeſty'; haz 
We are awfully impraſc x 
the ineſtimable ma Ps of In 
Providence, who, indul ent tt 
ardent prayers of your loyal and 
fectionate ſubjects, has reſtored: 
majeſty to a free and happ: . 
In common with all your nv: 
ty's ſubjects throughout you | 
tended dominions, we parti Dou 
the joy that at preſent uni 
prevails, and with which u 
{till the more ſenſibly affe&ed wh 
we contemplate the folid (yin 
conſtitutional and commercial ri 
that has been eſtabliſhed rr 
kingdom during your maje{y Wy, i 
ſpicious reign. e, a 
Since the acceſſion of your ma 
ty to the government 
realms, the conſtant operatio ieereſt 
thoſe principles of liberty, * 
have ever characterized the 


of Brunſwick, and a fucceſbou The 
happy events, condudted uuder ve th 
councils, have improved the ca potic 
tution, and extended the comme the 
of this country to ſuch a de by 

(om 


excellence and importance, 3 i 
able it now to conſtitute oe 0 


moſt valuable portions of your nore 
yy empire, heir 
Vhen we look back to the ves 


er ſituation of this country, | 
when we reflect on the may * eme 
ings revived under your mar 


mild and happy government, Ben © 
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bound to pray to Divine Provi- 
ce that your reign may be long, 
ſperous, and happy. 
digned, by order, 

Wirtin ROACH, 
Jonx DxxIs, 


Sheriffs. 


— 
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Irrſ;. of the Biſhop and Clergy of 
he Dioceſe of Llandaff to the. King, 
the ſame Occafions 


Moſt gracious fovereign, 
Ve, the biſhop, archdeacon and 
pter, and clergy of the dioceſe 
Llandaff, your majeſty's moſt 
tiful ſubjects, humbly, and with 
ty thankſgivings to Almighty 
xd, beg leave to. congratulate 
r majeſty on the recovery which 
in his mercy hath vonchchated 
vou, from a long and ſingularly 
(ting indiſpoſition. 
We are perſuaded that no con- 
ztulations on any occaſion were 
r offered to any of your majeſ- 
's predeceſſors with more cordial 
vrrity, and more perfect unani- 
ty, than thoſe will be, which a 
e, a loyal, and an affectionate 
pple will preſent to your majeſty 
this event: it is an event highly 
tereſting to every branch of your 
a eſty's family, and to every friend 
the houſe of Brunſwick. 
The happineſs of men, who. 
re the misfortune to live under 
potic governments, depends more 
the good diſpoſition of their ru- 
than on the nature of their ci- 
conſtitution, whilſt that of men, 
o live under free governments, 
more dependent on the principles 
their conſtitution than on the 
ves of their prince. How hap- 
then may our ſituation juſtly be 
emed! We certainly live under 
deſt form of civil government 
m ever was eſtabliſhed in the 
, and we have the comfort 
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of knowing that it is adminiſtered 
by a king, whoſe virtues, public 
and private, would render even deſ- 
potiſm itſelf not deſtructive of the 
happineſs of the human kind. 

ay God, in his good provi- 


- dence,” long continue to us the 


blefling of your majeſty's life and 
health, and preſerve to our lateſt 
poſterity the bleſſing of the Britiſh 
conſtitution, 


—— 


— — ———— 


Addreſs of the Biſbob and C'ergy of 
the Dioceſe of Llandafſf tothe Yuceng 
on the ſame Occaſion. 


Moſt gracious queen, 

We, the biſhop, archdeacon and 
chapter, and clergy of the dioceſe 
of Llandaft, entreat your majeſty 
graciouſly to accept our congratula- 
tions on the king's recovery from 
his late indiſpoſitich. They are 
tendered to your majeſty with the 
utmoſt truth. 

The comforts of domeſtic life are 
natural and fincere; all perſons, in 
all ranks, equally fee] the import- 
ance of ing then, are — 
afflicted by their interruption or 
loſs: we firmly believe that every 
family in the kingdom ſympathiſed. 
with your majeſty in your late dif- 
treſs; and that they all participate 
in your preſent felicity. 

Senſible of the influence of royal. 
example, we always thought that 
your majeſty was. entitled to the 
thanks of this kingdom for the 
proofs you. have uniformly given, 
during a long reſidence amongſt us, 
of the ſincerity of your piety, of the 
amiableneſs and purity of your man- 
ners, as a queen, as a wife, and ag 
a mother: but if your majeſty could, 
have claimed our regard on no other 
account, the tenderneſs and concern. 
you have ſhown for a beloved mo- 
narch, during his late unhappy. 

(G 3) ſitua- 
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ſituation, would have ſecured to 
ou the grateful attachment of a 
oyal people. 

We obſerved in the deliberations 
of parliament a great diverſity of 
opinion, as to the moſt conſtitu- 
tional mode of protecting the rights 
of the ſovereign during the conti- 
nuance of his indiſpoſition; but we 
obſerved none whatever as to the 
neceſſity of doing it in the moſt ef- 
feftual manner. This circumſtance 
cannot fail of giving ſolid ſatisfac- 
tion to your majeſty ; for, next to 
the conſolation of believing that, 
in his recovery, he has been the eſ- 

ial object of God's mercy, muſt 
be that of knowing, that, during 
his illneſs, he was the peculiar ob- 
ject of his people's love; that he 
reigns over a free, a great, and an 
enlightened nation, not more by 
the laws of the land than by the 
wiſhes of all his ſubjects. 


Addreſs of the Nobility, Ladies, and 
Gentlewomen of the County and 
Town of Banff, to the Bueen, on the 
fame Occaſion. . 


May it pleaſe your majeſty, 

We, the 222 =" ag and 
gentlewomen af the county and town 
of Banff, dutiful, loyal, and affec- 
tionate ſubjects to our moſt gracious 
ſovereign, beg leave humbly to ap- 
proach your majeſty with our 
warmeſt expreſſions of joy ſor the 
happy recovery of the beſt of kings; 
an event, under God, the greateſt 
bleſſing to his attached and faithful 

le. 

We conzratulate your majeſty on 
this joyful occaſion, and pray to God 
that he may long preſerve his ma- 
jeſty's life, and the life of his royal 
conſort, whom we look up to as the 
patroneſs of piety, virtue, and ex- 
emplary religious dutics, 


proteſt in a formal and ſolemn w7 
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We have long known, and fy 
always admire, your amiable ch 
rafter, and your eminent wiſt, 
as we wiſh to imitate your wiſe ut 
unrivalled conduct. 

We pray to God, that happine 
— be continued to your march 
and the royal family; and the 
thoſe virtues, which we revere with 
the utmoſt gratitude, may be n- 
membered and imitated to the lud 
age. | 
This humble addreſs, um. e 
mouſly reſolved an at a numeroy 
and reſpectable aſſembly me n 
Banff, the 13th day of March, 170 
is appointed to be ſent to the duches 
of Gordon, that her grace may 
have the | honour of ſigning it u 
our names, and preſenting it to ter 
majeſty, 

J. Gos pos. 


The Petitian of the Engliſh Catho!: 
Diſtenters to the Houſe of Commun), 


preſented May 7, ht no 
Sheweth, Aa 
may 


That ſentiments unfavourable ts 


your petitioners, as citizens and * 
ſubſects, have been entertained by dolles, 
Engliſh proteſtants, and that your _ 


petitioners are ſubject to vari 
penal laws, on account of principe ; 
which are aſſerted to be maintained lor an 
by your petitioners, and other ptr 
ſons of their religion, and wa 
principles are dangerous t0 ſoctetr 
and totally repugnant tv politic 
and civil liberty. 8 
That your petitioners think i 
duty which they owe to thei 07 
try, as well as to themfelves, ! 


n accu. 


ner againſt doctrines that then c 
demn, and that conſtitute 19 P 


ann T3 0 
whatever of their principles, rell * 
on, or belief. 2 


771 are ff an y 
That your petitioners at N 


* 
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» anxious to free themſelves from 
h; imputations, becauſe divers 
teſtants, who profeſs themſelves 
de real friends to liberty of con- 
nce, have nevertheleſs avowed 
mſclves hoſtile to your petition- 
on account of the 1 which 
r petitioners are 10 ſuppoſed to 
d; and your petitioners do not 
me thoſe proteſtants for their ho- 
ty, if it proceeds (as your peti- 
ers hope it does) not from an 
lerant ſpirit in matters of religi- 
but from their being miſinform- 
to matters of fact. 
bat your petitioners acknow- 
e that they ſhould merit the 
oach of being dangerous ene- 
5 to the ſtate, if it were true, 
t they had adopted the maxims 
t are erroneouſly imputed to 
1; but your 3 deteſt 
le unchriſtianlike and execrable 
xims; and your petitioners ſe- 
ly claim (in common with men 
ll other religions) as a matter of 
ral juſtice, that your petitioners 
pht not to ſuffer for or on account 
y wicked erroneous doctrines 
t may have been holden, or that 
be held by any foreign Roman 
dolics, which doctrines your pe- 
nen publicly diſclaim; an 
re than any of the Britiſh protek. 
5 ought to be rendered reſponſi- 
for any dangerous doctrines that 
de held by any foreign proteſ- 
„ which doctrines they, the 
britiſn proteſtants, diſavow. 
That your petitioners have 
p accuſed of holding, as a princi- 
their religion, that princes 
mmunicated by the pope and 
al, or by authority of the ſee 
Pome, may be depoſed or mur- 
by their ſubjects, or other 
bas. But, ſo far is the above 
Moned unchriſtianlike arid abo- 
able poſition from being a prin- 
dat Your petitioners hd , that 
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they reject, abhor, and deteſt it, and 


every part thereof, as execrable 
and impious; and your petitioners 
do ſolemnly declare, that neither 
the pope, either with or without a 
. council, nor any prelate, 
nor any prieſt, nor any afſembly of 
prelates or prieſts, nor any eccleſi- 
aſtical power whatever, can abſolve 
the ſuhjects of this realm, or any of 
them, from their allegiance to his 
majeſty king George the Third, who 
is, by authority of the legiſlature, 
the lawful king of this realm, and 
of all the dominions thereunto be- 
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longing. 
it. That your petitioners have 
alſo been accuſed of holding,” as a 
principle of their religion, that im- 
plicit obedience is due from them 
to the orders and decrees of popes 
and general conncils: and that, 
therefore, if the pope, or any gene- 
ral council, ſhould, for the good of 
the church, command your peti- 
tioners to take up arms againſt gy- 
vernment, or by any means to ſub- 
vert the laws and liberties of this 
country, or to exterminate perſons 
of a different religion from your 
petitioners, the accuſers of your pe 
titioners aſſert, that your petition- 
ers hold themſclves bound co obey 
ſuch orders or decrees on pain of 
eternal fire. Whereas your peti- 
tioners pofitively deny, that they 
owe any ſuch obedience. co the pope 
and general council, or to either of 
them: and your petitioners believe 
that no act that is in itſelf immoral 
or diſhoneſt can ever be juſtified by, 
or under colour that it is done, 
either for the good of the church, or 
in obedience to any eccleſiaſtical 
power whatever. "Your petitioners 
acknowledge no infa!libility in the 
; and they neither apprehend 
2 * their diſcbedience 
to.auy ſuch orders or decrees (ſhould 
any ſuch be given or made) could 
(G 4) ſub- 
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fubje& your petioners to. any pu- 
niſhment whatſoever. That your 
petitioners do folemnly declare, that 
no church, nor any prelate, nor any 
prieſt, nor any aſſembly of prelates 
or prieſts, nor any eccleſiaſtical 
wer whatever, hath, have, or 
ought to have any juriſdiction or 
authority whatſvever within this 
realm, that can, directly or indi- 
rectly, affect or interfere with the 
independence, ſovereignty, laws, 
conſtitution, or government thereof, 


or the rights, liberties, perſons, or 


properties, of the people of the ſaid 


realm, or of any of them; ſave only 


and except by the authority of par- 
Iiameitt; and that any ſuch aſſump- 
tion of power would be an uſurpa- 
tion. 

III. That your petitioners have 
likewiſe been acculed of holding as 
a principle of their religion, that 
the pope, by virtue of his ſpiritual 
power, can diſpenſe with the obli- 
zations of any compact or oath taken 
© entered into by any perſon of 
the religion of your petitioners ; 
thai therefore, no oath of allegiance, 
or pher oath, can bind your peti- 
tiones, and conſequently, that 
your jetitioners can give no ſecuri- 
ty for heir allegiance to any go- 
vernmert, — That your petitioners 
admit thit this concluſion would be 
Juſt, if the original 'propoſition, 
upon whica it is founded, were true: 
but your peitioners poſitively deny, 
that they held any ſuch principle; 
and they do Hlemnly / ay that 
acither the Kr. nor any prelate, 
nor any prieſt, nor any aſſembly of 
uelates or priete, nor any eccleſi. 
aſtical power whitever, can abſolve 
your petitioners, or any of them 
from, or can previouſly or ſubſe- 
quently diſpenſe with the obliga- 
tzons of any compaò or oath what- 
ſoever ü g 
IV. That your petitioners have 


n 


alſo been accuſed of hoidin 


** | 
principle of their religion, tha | : 
only the pape, but even 2 jr d 
has power, at his will and plexſur ev 
to pardon the fins of perſon; q c or 
religion of your petitioners; 1 fa 
therefore, that no perſon ofthen jb 
* of your petitioners cin pi tio 
bly give any ſecurity for hi ulky rs 
ance to any government; inzſmy tio! 
as the pope, or a prieſt, can park * 

rjury, rebellion, and high treit at 
That your petitioners acknowle unc 
alſo, the juſtneſs of this conclub8 :, t 
if the propoſition upon which i r m 
founded, were not totally falſe; K thoſ 
your petitioners do ſolemn; our 
clare, that on the contrary, fl pra 
believe that no ſin whatever, can! wil 
forgiven at the will of any pope, 6 lief 
of any prieſt, of any perſon who hor 
ſoe ver: but that a ſincere ſorrow) ſha] 


ſt ſin, a firm reſolution to ar 
uture guilt, and every paß 
atoneinent to God, and the injur 
neighbour, are the previous aud! 
IR requiſites to eſtabliſh 
1 expectation of farg! 
ne 


tates | 


To G 
elider 
gain 
rcare 
undf1 
you a; 
retiret 
lod of 
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V. That your petitioners | 
alſo been accuſed of holding, ® 
. of their religion, 1 

ith is not to be kept with bent 
ſo that no government, which 
not profeſs the ſame religion 29 
petitioners, can have any fecu 

om your petitioners for their 3 

iance and peaceable hehav; 

hat your petitioners reject, u 


bate, and abhor the doftriae, ple, | 

faith is not to be kept with here to 

as being contrary to religion, not 

rality, and common honeſty. for 

our petitioners do hold and ſe ede 

y declare, that no breach 0 m + 
err 


with, or injury to, or hoſtility a 
any perſon whomſoever, can 
be juſtified by reaſon of, or U 
pretence, that ſuch perſon * U 
retic or an infidel. 


KUUS a1 
mill 
Mon to 
ant to a 
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at your petitioners further ſo- 
ly declare, that they do make 
declaration and proteſtation, 
every part therenf, in the plain 
ordinary ſenſe of the words of 
ame, without any evatlan, 
vocation, or mental reſervation 
toever. And that your peti- 
rs humbly conceive, that your 
tioners, who thus ſolemnly diſ- 
m, and from their hearts abhor, 
above mentioned abominable 
unchriſtianlike 2 ought 
to be put upon a level with any 
men who may hald and pro- 
thoſe principles. 

our petitioners therefore humbl 
pray, that this honourable — 
will be pleaſed to grant ſuch re- 
lief to your petitioners, as this 
honourable houſe in its wiſdom 
ſhall deem to be juſt. 


— 


rſs of the Inhabitants of Alexan- 
ria, in Virginia, to General Waſh- 
tor, on leaving bis Houſe to ace 
wt of the Prefidency of the United 
tates of America, April 16, 1789. 


To George Waſhington, eſq. 
ehdent of the United States, &c. 
gain your country demands 
rcare, Obedient to its wiſhes, 
mindful of your own eaſe, we 
you again rr the bliſs 
retirement 5 an 

od of life when nature itſelf 
* authorize a preference of 
Me. : 

Not to extol your glory as a ſol- 
not to pour forth our grati- 
e for paſt ſervices—not to ac- 
wedge the juſtice of the unex- 
pled honour which has been 
erred upon you, by the ſpon- 
Kous and unanimous ſuffrage of 
millions of freemen, in vour 
wn to the ſupreme magiſtracy 
"to admire the patriotiſm that 


this too, at a 
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direts your conduct —do your 
neighbaurs and friends, now addrefs 
you. — Themes, leſs ſplendid bur 
more endearing, L. our minds. 
The firſt and beſt of citizens muſt 
leave us] our aged muſt loſe their or- 
nament! our youth their model! 
our agriculture its improver ! our 
commerce its friend! our infant 
academy its patron ! our their 
benefattor! and the interior naviga- 
tion of the Potomack (an event re- 
plete with the moſt extenſive utility, 
already, by your unremitted exer- 
tions, brought into partial uſe) its 
inſtitutor and promoter 

Fareweſl!- Go; and make a 

rateful people happy; a people 
Th will be doubl Wa 
they contemplate this recent ſacrifice 
for their intereſt, 

To that Being, who maketh and 
unmaketh at His will, we commend 
you ; and after the accompliſhment 
of the arduous buſineſs to which 
you are called, may He reſtore to 
us again the beſt of men, and the 
moſt beloved fellow-citizen. 

In behalf of the people of Alex- 

andria, 
Dexxts Ransay, Mayor. 
April 16, 1789. | 
The Anſever. 
To the mayor, corporation, and ci- 
tinins of Alexandria. 
Gentlemen, 

Although I ought not to conceal, 
yet I cannot deſcribe, the painful 
emotions which I felt, in being call- 
ed upon to determine whether I 
would accept, or refnſe, the preſi- 
dency of the United States. The un- 
animity in the choice; the opinion 
of my friends, communicated from 
different parts of Europe as well as 
of America ; the apparent wiſh of 
thoſe who were not entirely ſatisfied 
with the conſtitution in its 
form; and an ardent deſire on my 

own 


| 
| 
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own part, to be inſtrumental in 
conciliating the good will of my 
country toward each other—have 
induced an acceptance. Thoſe who 
know me beſt (and you, my fellow- 
citizens, are, from your ſituation, 
in that number) know better than 
any other, my love of retirement is 
fo great, that no earthly conſidera- 
tion, ſhort of a conviction of duty, 
could have prevailed upon me to 
depart from my reſolution, never 
more to take any ſhare in tranſac- 
tions of a public nature. For at m 
age, and in my circumſtances, what 
poſſible advantages could I propoſe 
to myſelf, from embarking again 
on the tempeſtuous and uncertain 
ocean of public life? I do not feel 
myſelf under the neceſſity of making 
public declarations, in order to con- 
vince you, gentlemen, of my attach- 
ment to yourſelves, and regard for 
your intereſts. The whole tenour of 
my life has been open to your in- 
ſpection; and my paſt actions, ra- 

ther than my preſent declarations, 
muſt be the pledge for my future 
conduct. het | 

In the mean time, I thank you 
moſt fincerely for the expreſſions of 
kindneſs, contained in vour valedic- 
| tory addreſs, It is true, juſt after 
having bidden adicu to my domeſtic 
connections, this tender proof of your 
friendſhip is but too well cx? or 
ſtill farther to. awaken my ſenſibility, 
and incicale my regret, at parting 
from the enjoyments of private life. 

All that now remains for me, is to 
commit myfelf and you to the pro- 
tectionof that beneficent Being, who, 

on a former occaſion, hath happily 
brought us together, aſter a long and 
diſtreſſing ſeparation. —Perhaps the 
fame gracious Providence will again 
indulge us with the ſame heartfelt fe- 

Iicity. But worcGs, my tellow-citi- 
zsns, fail me. Unntterable ſenſa- 
tions muſt then be left to more ex- 
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eſſive ſilence ; while from »; 
ing heart, I bid you all, nz # 
tionate friends, and kind 2 

bours, farewell ! 
G. Wasatxcn 
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Speech of George Waſhingin, 
Preſident of the United Sas 
America, to hoth Houſc f( 
greſs, April 30, 1789. 


Fellow-citizens of the Senate, 
of the houſe of repreſentatir, 
Among the viciſlitudes inc 

to life, no event could hare ff 
me with greater anxieties than! 
of which the notification ws th 
mitted by your order, and reve 


de! 
on the 14th day of the pine . 
month: on the one hand, I » 8 
ſummoned by my country, wh fat 


voice I can never hear but with x 
neration and love, from a rt 


which I had choſen with the fon 


redilection, and, in my flatter bm 
— with an immutable de nei 
as the aſylum of my declining ve ny 
a retreat, which was rendered e . - 
day more neceſſary as well 3 108887 -. 
dear to me, by the addition 0! 


bit to inclination, and of freque 


oy in my health en ng 
gradual waſte committed an! „ 
time. On the other hand, rent 


7 of » ab +ho Wt 
magnitude and difliculty 0! !2*7 
to which the voice of my cob 


called me, being fufficient t 45 


= 


cring 


ken in the wifeſt and mot en Fo 
rienced of her citizen» a di * L 2 
ſcrutiny into his qualifcatio s ent 
not but overwhelm with deſpoa a nor t. 
one who, inheriting inferior c large 
ments from nature, and unten can b 


in the duties of civil adn 
tion, ought to be peculiar! A 


ſcious of his own deticient®., Pleof 
this conflict of emotions. k by w] 
aver, is, that it hath den. bara 


Faithful Rudy to collect 77 - 


e 


i appreciation of every 
ince by which it might be 
| All I dare hope is, that 
xecuting this ta I have 
o much ſwayed by a grate- 
membrance of former in- 
or by an affectionate ſenſi- 
o this tranſcendent proof of 
kdence of my fellow-citizens ; 
e thence too little conſulted 
apacity as well as diſinclina- 
r the weighty and untricd 
fore me; my error will be 
4 by the motives which miſ- 
and its conſequences be 
by my country, with ſome 
the partiality in which they 
ted. 

being the impreſſions under 
have, in obedience to the 
ſummons, repaired to the 
ſtation, it would be pecu- 
mproper to omit in this firſt 
4 my fervent ſupplications 
n Being who rules 
e univerſe, who preſides in 
ncils of nations, and whoſe 
eatial aids can ſupply every 
defect, that his benediction 
nfecrate to the liberties and 
jeſs of the people of the Uni- 
tes, a government inſtituted 
mlelves for theſe eſſential 
„ and may enable every 
nent employed in its admi- 
on, to execute with ſucceſs 
actions allotted to his charge. 
fringthishomageto the Great 
of every public and private 
| aſure myſelf that it expreſ- 
r{entiments not leſs than m 
nor thoſe of my fellow-citi- 
large, lefs than either. No 
an de bound to acknowledge 
ore the Inviſible Hand which 
*the affairs of men more than 
plz of the United States. Eve- 
þ0y which they have advanced 
rafter of an independent 


b ſeems to have been diſtin- 
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guiſhed by ſome token of providen- 
tial agency. And in the important 
revolution juſt accompliſhed in the 
ſyſtem of their united government, 
the tranquil deliberations and vo- 
luntary conſent of ſo many diſtinct 
communities, from which the event 
has reſulted, cannot be compared 
with the means by which moſt go- 
vernments have been eſtabliſhed, 
without ſome return of pious grati- 
tude along with an humble antici- 
pation of the future bleſſings which 
the paſt ſcem to preſage. Theſe 
— al ariſing out of the pre- 
ſent criſis, have forced themſelves 
too ſtrongly on my mind to be ſup- 

reſſed. Yon will join with me, 
| truſt, in thinking, that there are 
none under the influence of which 
the proceedings of a new and free 
government can more auſpiciouſly 
commence. 

By the article eſtabliſhing the ex- 
ecutive department, it is made the 
duty of the preſident to recommend 
to your conſideration, ſuch mea- 
ſures as he ſhall judge neceſſary and 
expedient. The circumſtances un- 
der which I now meet you, will ac- 
quit me from entering into that ſub- 
ject farther than to refer to the 
great conſtitutional charter under 
which you are aſſembled; and 
which, in defining your powers, de- 
fignates the objects to which your at- 
tention is to be given. It will be more 
conſiſtent with thoſe circumſtances, 
and far more congenial with the 
feelings which actuate me, to ſub- 
ſtitute in place of a recommendation 
of particular meaſures, the tribute 
that is due to the talents, the recti- 
tude, and the patriotiſm which 
adorn the characters ſclected to de- 
viſe and adopt them. 

In theſe honourable qualifica- 
tions, I behold the ſureſt pledges, 
that as on one fide, no local preju- 
dices or attachments, no ſeparate 


Views, 
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views, nor party animoſities, will 
miſſirect the comprehenſive and 
equal eye which ought to watch 
over this great — of com- 
munities and intereſts; ſo, on an- 
other, that the foundations of our 
national policy wil be laid in the 
pure and immutable principles of 
private morality ; and the pre-emi- 
nence of free government be exem - 
plified by all the attributes which 
can win the affections of its citi- 
zens, and command the reſpe& of 
the world. 
1 dwell on this profpect with 
every ſatisfaction which an ardent 
love for my country can infpire ; 
fince there is no truth more tho- 
roughly cftabliſhed, than that there 
exiſts in the economy and courſe of 
nature, an indiſſoluble union be- 
tween virtue and happineſs; be- 
tween duty and advantage; between 
the genuine maxims of an honeſt 
and magnanimous policy, and the 
falid rewards of public proſperity 
and felicity, Since we ought to be 
no lefs perſuaded that the propitious 
ſmiles 55 Heaven can never be ex- 
pected on a nation, that diſregards 
the eternal rules of order and right, 
which Heaven itfelf has ordained ; 
and. fince the preſervation of the 
facred fire of liberty, and the deſti- 
ny of the republican model of go- 
vernment, are juſtly conſidered as 
deeply, perhaps as finally, ſtaked 
on the experiment entruſted to the 
hands of the American people. 
Beſide the ordinary objects ſub- 
mitted to your care, it will re- 
main with your judgment to de- 
cide how far an exerciſe of the oc- 
eaſional power, delegated by the 
fifth article of the conſtitution, is 
rendered expedient at the preſent 
juncture, by the nature of objections 
which have been urged againſt the 
frſtem, or by the degree of inquie- 
de which has given birth to them. 


. 
Inſtead of . undertaking pri 


recommendations on this f 
which I could be pride! y 
lights derived from of oy 
nities, I thall again pie in 
my entire confidence in yo 
cernment and purſuit of the y 
good; for I aſſure mk, 4 
while you carefully avoid mw 
teration which might endange 
benefits of an united and ch. 
government, or which ougk 
await the future leſſons of ox 
rience, a reverence for the & 
teriſtic rights of freemen, ad; 
gard for the public harmom, 
ſufficiently influence your det 
tions on the queſtion, box {a 
former can be more im 
fortified, or the latter be Fi 
advantageouſly promoted. 

To the preceding obſervati 
have one to add, which will be 
property addreſſed to the houl 
reprefentatrves. It concerns my 
and will therefore be as brit 
poſhbte. When T was firſt hon 
ed with a call into the ſervices 
country, then on the eve ofa 
duous ftruggle for its liberties, 
light in which I contemplated 
duty required that I ihouls 
nounce every pecuntary comp 
tion. From this reſolution 1! 
in no inſtance departed. And 
ing ſtill under the impreſſions 
produced it, I mutt decene & 
applicable to myſelf, any far 
the perſonal emolument: ch 
be indiſpenſably included i 2 
manent proviſion for the ext 
department; and muſt ac 
pray that the pecuniary ein 
for the ſtation in which I 25 
ced, may, during my con | 
in it, be limited to ſuch act 

nditures as the public g 
— thought to require. 

Having thus impatted to 19 


ſentiments, as they have * 
«4 Sy 4 
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ned by the occaſion which 
; us together, I ſhall take my 
at leave; but not without re- 
e once more to the Benign 
t of the human race, in hum- 
upplication that, fince he has 
pleaſed to favour _— 
e with o unities for 
an with — trauquilli- 
and 0 ſitions for deciding 
uaparalleled unanimity, on a 
of government for the ſecuri- 
their union, and the advance- 
of their happineſs; ſo his di- 
bleſing may be equally con- 
ous in the enlarged views, the 
rate conſultations, and the 
meaſures, on which the ſucceſs 
his government muſt depend. 
G. WASHINGTON. 


[ore from the Preſident of the Unit- 
{ States to the Houſe of Repre- 
nativen, Aug. 7, 1789. 


tlemen of the houſe of repre- 
ſentatives. 
he buſineſs which has hitherto 
n under the confideration of con- 
b has been of ſo much import- 
e, that I was unwilling to draw 
Ic attention from it to any other 
. But the diſputes which ex- 
between ſome of the United 
and ſeveral powerful tribes 
Indians within the limits of the 
n, and the hoſtilities which 
in ſeveral inſtances been com- 
ed on the frontiers, ſeem to re- 
re the immediate interpoſition of 
general government. | 
have therefore directed the ſe- 
| ſtatements and papers, which 
e deen ſubmitted to me on this 
hett by general Knox, to be laid 
mT rau for your information. 
"ile the meaſures of govern- 
at ought to be calculated to pro- 
n citizens from all injury and 
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violence, a due regard ſhould be ex 
tended to thoſe Indian tribes, whoſe 
happineſs, in the courſe of events, 
ſo materially depends on the na- 
tional juſtice and humanity of the 
United States. 

If it ſhould be the judgment of 
congreſs, that it would be moſt ex- 

dient to terminate all differences 
in the ſouthern diſtrict, and to lay 
the foundation for future confidence, 

an amicable treaty with the In- 
dian tribes in that quarter, I think 
proper to ſuggeſt the conſideration 
of the expediency of inſtituting a 
temporary commiſſion for that pur- 
poſe, to conſiſt of three ons, 
whoſe authority ſhould expire with 
the occaſion. 

How far ſuch a meaſure, unaſſiſt- 
ed by pu would be competent to 
the eſtabliſhment and preſervation 
of peace and tranquillity on the 
frontiers, is alſo a matter which 
merits your ſerions conſideration. 

Along with this obje& I am in- 
duced to ſuggeſt another, with the 
national importance and neceſſity of 
which I am deeply impreſſed ; 1 
mean ſome uniform and effective 
{yſtem for the militia of the United 

ates. It is unneceſſary to offer 
arguments in recommendation of a 
meaſure, in which the honour, 
ſafety, and well-being of our coun- 
try ſo evidently and fo eſſentially 
depend. | 

ut it may not be amiſs to ob- 
ſerve, that I am particularly anxious 
it ſhould receive as early attention 
as circumſtances will admit ; be- 
cauſe it is now in our power to 
avail ourſelves of the military know- 
ledge diſſeminated throughout the 
ſeveral ſtates by means of the many 
well · inſtructed officers and ſoldiers 
of the late army, a refource which 
is daily diminiſhing by death and 
other cauſes. 


To ſuffer this peculiar advantage 
| ta 
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to paſs away unimproved, would 
be to neglect an opportunity which 
will never again occur, unleſs 
unfortunately we ſhould again be 
involved in a long and arduous 


War. N 
G. WAsUIN GTO. 
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Addreſs of the Magiſtrates and Gen- 
tlemen of the County of Hants to the 
Right Rev. Dr. Charles Inglis, 
Biſhop of Nova Scotia. Ste Pub- 
lie Occurrences, Page (7). 


Right Reverend Sir, 

The magiſtrates and gentlemen 
who have the honour to attend you 
this day, in behalf of themſelves and 
the inhabitants of Hants, beg leave 
to expreſs their happineſs on the 
occaſion, when the eſtabliſhment of 
a public ſeminary for learning, un- 
der your guidance and government, 
affords them the comfort and hope, 
that their children as well as the 
youth of this province in general 
will have the ineſtimable advantage 

of ſuch education as forms the man 
of learning, with the ſentiments 
that diſtinguiſh the gentleman, and 
the morality and piety of the true 
Chriſtian, 

Happy as the occaſion is, it is 
—— infinitely more ſo to us, as 
well as to every parent, and every 


rſon in the diſtrict we repreſent, 


y the particular ſatisſaction ariſing 
from the influence your preſence 
and encouragement has had with 
all claſſes of people; and, we truſt, 
will yield every bleſſing to be expect- 
ted from picty, morality, and learn- 
ing, while the charge allotted to 
you in this province is ſupported 
with ſuch eminent abilities and zeal 
for the public good. 

We humbly offer our grateful 
thanks to our benign ſovereign, for 
the gracious and diſtinguiſhed mark 


* 
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of his regard for this provi 
the ——— of a divine, ue 
ed of every virtue and quid 
to inſpire univerſal reverec ; 
tion, and love of religion, i 
of this province, to ſuper 
this eſtabliſhment, and to 4 
the light of the Goſpel any 
faithful ſubjects: and to k 
we offer our fervent prix, 
you may live happy to dg 
the work you have begu, 
long to witneſs the comfor; 
happineſs of all who henck 
thoſe inſtances of royal far, 
the Saviour, whoſe Goſpd 


teach, ſhall reward your n 
with everlaſting bliſs, le 

The Anſwer, : 

a 

Gentlemen, * 


I feel myſelf exceedingly dl 
by this affectionate and polte 
dreſs, for which be pleaſed to a 
of my ſincereſt thanks, 

Permit me at the fame time 
congratulate you on an erat 
intereſting, as the founding 1 
opening a public ſeminary at 
ing at Windſor, which promits 
ny advantages to the province 

This = and its con 
mitant benefits, originated fron 
moſt gracious and beloved (overt 
who, among other inſtance d 
royal attention to the welt 
his faithful ſubjects, ſtrong]y re 
mended the meaſure; and the i 
lature of this province, vi 

romptneſs and zeal which 
| 9086.4 on all its members, inf 
adopted, and took the proper 
to carry into effect the royal 11 
tion. Happy in promoting tic l 
ficent views of his majelly, - 
co-operating with my worthy fl 
ſubjects ia ſo uſetul a delign, le 
deavoured, with all good * 
ſincerity, to execute the lüb! 
poſed in me; and that the bus 


ee 
pily brought to its preſent 


greatly owing to the ready 
rence and aid which I received 
his excellency. the lieutenant- 
nor, 2nd the other gentlemen, 
with me, were appointed by 
te act of the province to un- 
e the general government of 
cademy. The approbation 
vou are pleaſed to beſtow on 
ondut is very flattering, and 
rveto ſtimulate my future ex- 
in the ſame good cauſe. 
you, gentlemen, it would be 
|; to enlarge on the advanta- 
literature and a virtuous edu- 
as you appear to be totally 
le of them. I ſhall only ob- 
that from ſcience the enlight- 
philoſopher derives his ſuperi- 
over the untutored ſavage, 
hat to the diſcipline and 1n- 
ions received in early youth, 
evout Chriſtian is indebted, 
to God, for thoſe enlarged and 
| ſentiments, that integrity of 
, and glowing ardour for the 
of others, which place him ſo 
above the ignorant, vicious, 
«(1 part ef mankind. 
this academy is fixed in your 
ty, I earneſtly recommend it 
"ur patronage and aſſiſtance in 
ite ulties that may occafionally 
In particular, I requeſt the 
y magiſtrates Sole x to en- 
the Jaws agnainſt drunkenneſs, 
i ſwearing, profanation of 
Lord's-day, and other vices, 
wle to his majeſty's late pro- 
nion, that the ſtudents may 
* lured by bad examples. 
b unnecefſary to aſſure you, 
| keel the utmoſt anxiety for 
ces of this academy. May 
Umighty bleſs and proſper it ! 
it fouriſh, and become, as it 
ended, a public bleflidg ; and 
vetul learning, pure religion, 
5 order, _ loyalty flow from 
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hence, as from a. common ſource, 
and extenſively diffuſe their ſalutary 
effects through every part of the 
province. | 


— — 


The King of France's Circular Letter 
for the Convocation of the States 
General at Verſailles. 


Our beloved and loyal, 

We ſtand in need of the concourſe 
of our faithful ſubjects to enable us 
to ſurmount all the difficulties we 
are involved in, reſpecting the con- 
dition of our finances; and to eſta- 
bliſh according to our wiſhes a ſtea- 
dy, conſtant, and invariable order 
in every part of government, that 
intereſts the happineſs of our people, 
and the proſperity of our kingdom. 
Theſe great motives have determin- 
ed us to convene the aſſembly of the 
ſtates in all the provinces under our 
obedience, in order that they may 
not only adviſe and aſſiſt us in all 
thoſe objects that ſhall be laid before 
them, but lay open likewiſe the 
wiſhes and grievances of our ſub- 
jets; ſo that, by a mutual confi- 
dence, and a reciprocal love be- 
tween the ſovereign and the nation, 
an eſlicacious remedy may be applied 
as ſoon as poſſible to the diſorders 
of the; ſtate, and abuſes of every 
kind be reformed and prevented, 
by good and ſolid means proper to 
inſure a permanency of the public 
happineſs, and to reſtore particular- 

ly thatcalm and tranquillity we have 
lo long been deprived of. We pro- 
claim, therefore, that it is our in- 
tention to begin the meeting af the 
free and general ſtates of our king- 
dom on Monday the .27th of April 
next, in our town of Verſailles, 
where we mean aud defire that ſome 
of the moſt reſpectable perſons of 
each province, bailiwick, and ſeneſ- 
chalſhip thall attend. We order and 
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expreſsly enjoin you, therefore, ſoon 
— 4 receipt of the preſent let · 
ter, to convene and aſſemble in the 
town of —=—, in the ſpeedieſt 
manner you can, the moſt proper 
of the three claſſes (trois etats) of 
the bailiwick or ſeneſchalſhip, of—, 
that they may confer and commu- 
nicate together on ſubjects of com- 
plaints, grievances, and remonſtran- 
ces, and the means and advice they 
may have to propoſe to the general 
aſſembly of the ſaid ſtates ; and after 
having done thus much, they are to 
chuſe and name ſuch and ſuch per- 
ſons, &c. and fo many and no more 
of every claſs—all of them worth 
of this diſtinguiſhed mark of truſt, 
on account of their integrity, and 
the ſuperior abilities they are en- 
dowed with. The above convoca- 
tions and elections ſhall be made 
throughout the kingdom in the form 
preſcribed by the regulation annex- 
ed to the preſent letter. The depu- 
ties or repreſentatives of the provin- 
ces, bailiwicks, and ſeneſchalſhips 
ſhall be furniſhed with proper in- 
ſtructions, and ſufficient power to 
— remonſtrate, adviſe, and 
conſent to every thing that may 
concern the preſent or future wants 
of the ſtate, the reform of abuſes, 
the eſtabliſhment of ſteady and 
permanent order in branch of 
the adminiſtration, the general 
proſperity of our kingdom, and the 
welfare of all and each of our fub- 
jets; aſſuring them, that on our fide 
they ſhall find our beſt good will and 
affection for maintaining and exe- 
cuting whatever ſhall have been 
concerted between us and the ſaid 
ſtates, whether reſpecting the im- 
ſts they ſhall agree upon, or for 
the eſtabliſhment of 2 conſtant rule 
in all of the adminiſtration, or 
on the public order ; — 
moreover to aſk and to liſten fa- 


© vourably to, their advice on what- 
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ever may intereſt the gut 
nation to redreſs their p 
and to attend to the propa 
ſhall be advanced; ſo te 
kingdom, and all our {x 
333 may feel the flun 
of ſo noble and fo graiy 
ſembly for ever. 
Given at Verſailles, the g 
Jan. 1789. 
Signed, Ling 
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The King of France's $11 n 
Opening of the States Gene, 

9, 1789. 
Gentlemen, 
The day is at length m 
which my heart has fo lons un 
to ſee, and I find myſelffuran 
ed by the repreſentatives ofa u 
it is my glory to command, 
A long interval has elf 
the laſt convocation of the fits 
nefal ; but although theſe af 
have not for ſome time been hell, 
have not been ſwayed by th: 
of my late predeceſſors, tort 
bliſh a cuſtom from which then 
may earneſtly hope to acquire 
vigour, and which may ie! 
means of opening to it an a 
fource of happineſs. 
The public debt was already 
menſe at my coming to the tin 
and has increaſed under my i! 
an expenſive but honourable 
been the cauſe, and the aug 
tion of taxes the conſequeics 
it; but an unequal levy hs d 
them to be more ſeverely fel 
A very general diſcontent, 1' 
great defire for innovation, K 
taken hold of the people's 1 
and will end in miſleading © 
judgment, if they do not hat 
- ——_ by wiſe and modertec 


arke 


Ne. 


re 


« with this confidence, gentle- 
that I now aſſemble you, and 
ice to ſee that it has been juſ- 
| by thoſe diſpoſitions which the 
gelt orders of the ſtate have 
yn, to renounce their own pecu- 
Lynr wa The hope which 
ave cheriſhed, to ſee all the or- 
unite and concur with me in 
jes for the public good, will, I 
certain, not be deceived. 

have already ordered very con- 
able retrenchments of expence ; 
will moreover furniſh me with 
ir ſentiments on the ſubject, 
ich I ſhall receive moſt gladly ; 
in ſpite of the reſources which 
ſtricteſt economy can ſuggeſt, 
ar, gentlemen, that I ſhall not 
able to relieve my ſubjects fo 
2 as I could wiſh. I ſhall order 
be laid before you the exact ſtate 
the finances; and when you have 
mined them, I am aſſured you 
|| propoſe to me the moſt effectu- 
means to eſtabliſh them on a per- 
nent footing, and ſtrengthen the 
jolic credit, This great and ſalu- 
ry work will claim your moſt 
meſt attention; it is that which 
ll ſecure the internal tranquillity 
the kingdom, and maintain its 
pnicquence among foreign powers. 
The public ſpirit is in a ferment, 
* 21 aſſembly of the repreſenta- 
es of the nation will certainly 
ken to no other counſels but 
ole founded on wiſdom and pru- 
"ee, You yourſelves, gentlemen, 
we been able to judge on many 
ent occaſions, that the people 
ave been miſguided; hut the ſpirit 
ach will rule over your delibera- 
2s will anſwer for the true ſenti 
nts of a generous nation, whoſe 
WMnguiſhed character has ever been 
o lovecof their king. 1 Mall ba- 
P m me every other ſenti- 


I now the authority and power 
154 
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of a juſt king, ſurrounded by a taith- 
ful people, at all times attached to 
the principles of monarchy ; theſe 
have cauſed the glory and ſplendour 
of France; I ought and I ever ſhall 
he the ſupport of them. 

But whatever may be expected 
from the moſt tender ſolicitude for 
the 1 go.d, whatever can be 
aſked from a ſovereign, the ſin- 
cereſt friend of his people, you may, 
you ought to hope from me. 

May a happy union reign in this 
aſſembly! And may this epocha 
become ever memorable for the hap- 

ineſs and preſperity of the country. 
t is the wiſh of my heart; it is the 
moſt ardent defire of my prayers; 
it is, in ſhort, the price which I ex- 
pect for the ſincerity of my inten- 
tions, and my love for my people. 

The keeper of the ſeals will ex- 
3 my intentions more fully, and 

have ordered the director- general 
of the finances to lay bei ore you the 
ſtate of the kingdom. 


— 


Letter from the King of France tothe 
Prefident of the National Aſſembly, 
May 28, 1789. 


Being informed, that the difficul- 
ties which have been made relative 
to aſcertaining the powers veſted in 
the members of the ſtates general 
ſtill ſubſiſt, notwithſtanding the care 
taken by the commiſſioners choſen 
by the three eſtates to find out the 
means of ſettling this point ; I can- 
not ſee without pain, and indeed 
much uneaſineſs, the national aſ- 
ſembly, which 1 have called toge- 
ther to be concerned with me in the 


new regulation of the kingdom, 


ſunk into ination, which, if conti- 
nued, would cauſe all the hopes 
which I have formed for the happi- 
neſs of my people, and the benefit 
of the Kate, to prove abortive, Un- 
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der thefe circumſtances, ] deſtre 


that the conciliatory commiſſioners, 
atready choſen by the three orders, 
reſumꝭ their conferences to morrow 
at ſix in the evening, in the pre- 
fence of my keeper ot the ſeals and 
commiſſioners, whom I fhall ap- 
point, in order that I may be more 
particularly informed of the propo- 
fals for agreement which ſhail be 
made, and directly contribute to fo 
deſirable and — * a ſtate of har- 
mony. I charge the perſon who 
Mall exerciſe the office of preſident 


to make known theſe my intentions 


Lovis. 
Ferſailles, May 28. 


Addref, of AM. Bailly, one of the De- 
puties of the Tiers Etat of France, 
to his Majefly, Jane 6, 1789. 


Sire, 

The deputies nf vour faithful 
commons would long fince have ſo- 
ſemnly preſented to your majeſty 
the reſpectful teſtimony of their 
gratitude for the convocation of the 
ſtates general, had their powers 
been verified, which would have 
deen the cafe but for the obſtacles 
thrown in the way by the nobles. 
They wait with the moſ? anxious 
impatience for the moment of that 
verification, to enable them to of- 
fer you a more ſtriking homage and 
token of their love for your ſacred 
perſon, for your auguſt family, and 
their devotion to the intereſts of the 
monarch, which are always inſepa- 
rable from thoſe of the nation. 

The ſolicitude your majeſty ex- 
periences at the ination of the 
ſtates general, affords a freſh proof 
of the defire which animates your 
breaſt to produce the happineſs of 
France. 


Afflicted at this fatal mation, 


015 of your ſubjects to * 


„0 


the deputies of the common; in 
left no means untried to deten 
thoſe of the clergy and the ng 
to unite with them for the punch 
of conſtituting the national af, 
bly ; but the nobles having a 
manifeſted their reſolution of naw 
taining the verification of their. 
ers * tranfacted, the c 
liatory conferences opened on th 
important queſtion were necefui; 
at an end, | | 

Your majeſty, deſtring tt ae 
ſhould be reſumed, in preſqe 
the keeper of the ſeals, and 
miſſioners you have named, the & 
puties of the commons, certain th 
under a prince, who wiſhes tobe" 
reſtorer of France, the liberty oft 
national afſembly can be in non 
ger, have chearfuily concurred! 
your deſiie as ſignihed tothem. Tit 
are thorougnly convinced, thut! 
the exact journal of there cank 
rences laid beſore your majeſty, n 
will diſcover nothing in the mot 
by which we are directed, butt 
principles of juſtice and of rem 

Sire, your faithful commons mi 
never forget what they owe to th 
king; never will they Joſe fight 
the natural alhance between 1 
throne and the people, againſt 3 
ſtocracies, under whatever n 
whoſe power can be eftab/iſ1z a 


ly on the ruins of the regal 2% of 
rity, and the public happines. M1 050 
French people, whoſe glory l Ger 
been at all times to love te At the 


will always be ready to (pill th! 
blood and laviſh their proper! 
ſupport of the genuine prince 
the monarchy. From the vf 
moment that the inſtru& | 
ceived by their deputies w' } 
mit them to expreſs a nations! u 
you will judge, Sire, whether f 
repreſentatives of your comme! 
not prove themſelves the n;oft ur 


19 11e 


« of the throne, to couſolidate 
e public engagements, to reſtore 
+ credit of the nation; you wall 
knowledge likewiſe, that they are 
ot lets juſt towards their fellow · ci- 
ens, of every claſs, than devoted 
p your majeſty x 

Your faithful commons are moſt 
ply affected at the circumſtance 
nder which your majeſty has the 
dodneſs to receive their deputa- 
a; and they take the liberty to 
dreſs to your majeſty the univer- 
| expreſſion of their regret, and of 
cir reſpectful ſenſibility. 

His Majefly's Anſwer. 
Gentlemen, 

I receive with ſatisfaction the teſ- 
nonials of devotion and attach- 
nt to the monarchy, of the repre- 
natives of the third eſtate of my 
nzdom. All the orders of the 
ue have an equal claim to my fa- 
pur, and you may rely on 
ndneſ and — — 
| | recommend to you ſpeedily to 
ond, and that with a ſpirit of 
udence and of peace, the accom- 
Iſhment of the — 1 am im- 
ent to confer on my people, aud 
ich they confidently expect from 
ſentiments in their favour. 


of the King of France to the 
dates Geteral, Fune 233 
Gentlemen, 3 
the time I took the reſolution 
Membling you; when 1 had 
nted all the difficulties which 
threaten: a convocation of my 
5; When I had, to uſe the ex- 
vn, even preconceived the de- 
& the nation, in manifeſtin 


| oy to have done every 
g which depended on myſalf for 
god of my n 


be rights, the honours, the digni- 


Above 


hand my wiſhes for its“ wel- | 
 cipal claſſes—I expect ſrom their at- 
tachment to my perſon—I expect 
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It ſeemed to me, that you had 
only to finiſh the work I had be- 
gun; and the nation expected im- 
patiently the moment, when, in 
conjunction with the beneficent 
views of its ſovereign, and the en- 
lightfned-zeal of its repreſentatives, 
it was about to enjoy that proſper- 
ous and happy ſtate which ſuch an 
union ought to afford. Wy 

The ſtates general have now been 
opened more than two moriths, and 
have not yet even agreed on the 
8 of its operations. In- 

cad of that ſource of harmony 
which ſhould ſpring from a love of 
the country, a moſt fatal diviſion 
ſpreads an alarm over every mind. 

am willing to believe, and I ſhall 
be happy to” find, that the diſpoſi- 
tion of Frenchmen is not changed: 
but, to avoid reproaching either of 
you, I ſhall conſider, that the re- 
newal of the ſtates general after ſo 
long 1 period, the turbulence which 

ececied it, the object of this aſſem- 
bly, fo different from that of your 
anceſtors, and many other objects, 
Have led you to an oppoſition, and to 
prefer pretenfions to which you are 


not entitled. © © 


I owe it to the welfare of my 
kingdom, I owe it to myſelf, to 
diſſipate theſe fatal diviſions. It is 
with this reſolution, Gentlemen, 
that I convene you once more 
around me -I do it as the common 


father of all my people —1 do it as 


the defender of my kingdom's laws, 
that I may recal to your memory 
the true ſpirit of your conſlitutiop, 
and refiſt thoſe attempts which have 
been aimed againſt it. 

But, Gentlemen, aſter havin 


clearly eſtabliſßed the reſpective 
rights of the different orders, I ex- 


& from the zeal of the two prin- 


from the knowledge they have ,F 
(H 2) the 
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the preſſing urgencies of the ſtate, 
that in thoſe matters which concern 
the general good, they ſhould be 
the firſt to propoſe a re-union of 
conſultation and opinion, which 1 
confider as neceſſary in the preſent 
criſis, and which ought to take 
pace for the general good of the 

ingdom. 


— 


Audreſ, preſented to the King by a 
Deputation of the National Aſſembly 
of France, on the Approach of nu- 
merous Bodies of Troops to the Ca- 
pital, July 10. 1 


Sire, 

Vou have invited the national aſ- 
ſembly to evince its confidence in 
you: by this you have anticipated 
its moſt ardent wiſhes. 


We come to repoſe the moſt ſe- 


rious apprehenſions in the boſom of 
our maje If we were the ob- 
ect of thoſe apprehenſions, if we 
Had the weakneſs to be alarmed for 
ourſelves, you would have the good - 
neſs and condeſcenſion to allay our 
tears; and, even in blaming us for 
having doubted your intentions, you 
would treat our anxiety with ten- 
derneſs; you would remove the 
cauſe of it; you would leave not 
the leaſt uncertainty with reſpect to 
the ſituation of the national aſſem- 
bly. | | 
But, fire, we do not implore your 
protection; that woult be to wound 
your juſtice. We have. conceived 
apprehenſions; 1 which, 
we preſume to 55 excited by 
the pureſt patriotiſm; by a regard 
to the intereſt of our conſtituents, 
to the tranquillity of the public, and 
to the happineſs of a beloved mo- 
narch, who, having payed the way 
to the felicity of the nation, ought 
certainly himſelf to walk unobſtruct- 
— | 


majeſty's conſcience ſubſery;cat 


ples to lay them before us, ht 


bleſt triumph of truth. 


lated juflice ? Do the people in 
name ever mentioned in their e 


aſſert, that the people are TP 
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In the dictates of your bean. 9 
conſiſts the true fecurity of Freas, 
men. When troops are aha 
from every quarter; when dnn 
are formed around us; when ty 
metropolis is inveſted ; we engin, 
with aſtoniſhment, does the king 
diſtruſt the fidelity of his People! 
If he could have doubted it, wa! 
he not have poured his paternal u. 
xicties into our boſoms? Nhe 
theſe menacing preparation; nen 
Where are the enemies of the fue 
and of the king, whom it is nth 
ſary to ſubdue ? Whereare then 
bels, where the leaguers, to be n 
duced? - With one voice the cj 
tal, and the whole kingdom, an 
ſwer, We love our king ; and » 
adore the ſupreme Being, for havi 
preſented us, in his goodneh, wi 
fuch a ſovereigu. 

Sire, nothing but the prctewt 
the public good can render yo 


deception. | 
I the perſons who have 914 
theſe counſels to your majelty, © 
ſufficient confidence in their pri =p 


ment would be productive of ite! 


The ſtate has nothing to dt 
but the wicked principles wh 
dare to beſiege even the throne 
ſelf, and which reſpect 0! the c 
ſcience of the moſt upright, the 
virtuous of princes. And from v 
circumſtance of your re!g!, lre, 
they infer, that you have real 
queſtion, the affection and it 
ment of your ſubjects? A 
laviſh of their blood? Are 501 
el and implacable? Have 50 


tbeir calamities to you? B! 
plaints ? Can theſe evil coLnic 


of your yoke ; that they urn 


* 


T 


ſceptre of the Bourbons ? No, 
go: calumny, at leaſt, is not 
urd: ſhe endeavours to give to 
aſperlons ſome appearance of 
bability. 
our majeſty has lately ſeen your 
lence over the people: ſubordi 
on has been re-eſtabliſhed in 
c diſtracted capital; the 3 
liberated by the multitude, 
» reſumed their fetters, of their 
naccord ; and a ſingle word from 
ur mouth has reſtored that public 
r, which might have coſt tor- 
ts of blood, had force been em- 
pred. But that word was the 
rd of peace: it was the expreſſion 
your heart, and your ſubjects 
ry in never reſiſting it. What a 
ble empire is this! It is that of 
wis IX. of Lewis XII. of Hen- 
IV. It is the only empire that 
n be worthy of you. 
Ve ſhould deceive you, fire, if, 
npelled by the exigency of af- 
rs, we did not add, that this is 
only empire, which it is now 
Able to exerciſe in France.— 
ance will never ſuffer the beſt of 
hgs to be deceived, nor to be di- 
ned, by ſiniſter views, from the 
dle plan which he himſelf has 
med. You have convoked us, in 
er to ſettle, in concert with you, 
conſtitution, and thus to effect 
reyeneration of the kingdom. 
de national aſſembly appears be- 
t you, with the moſt ſolemn de- 
ation, that your wiſhes ſhall be 
pmpliſhed ; that your promiſes 
not de ine ffectual; that neither 
es, nor difhculties, nor terrors, 
ul retard its progreſs, nor inti- 
Ute its courage. 
Vhere then is the danger of the 
ps ? our enemies will affect to 
F: Wht mean theſe complaints, 
2 inacceſſible to diſcou- 
ment; 


The danger, fire, is preſſing ; it 


1d 
is univerſal, it is beyond all the cal- 


culations of human prudence. 

The danger is great with reſpe& 
to the people in the country. Once 
alarmed for our liberty, andsit is 
impoſſible to ſay what can reſtrain 
them. Diſtance magniſics and ex- 
aggerates every thing, doubles the 
anxiety of all, and tends ſtil] more 
to exaſperate and inflame. 

The danger is great with reſpeR 
to the capital. How will the peo- 
— ſunk in wretchedneſs, and la- 

uring under the moſt cruel ſuffer- 
ings, behold the remnant of their 
ſubſiſtence diſputed by a multitude 
of threatening ſoldiers? The pre- 
ſence of the troops will exaſperate; 
it will excite inſurrection; it will 
produce an univerſal fermentation 
and the firſt act of violence, exer- 
ciſed under the pregext of police, 
may be the commencement of a 
dreadful ſucceſſion of calamities. 

The danger is great with reſpeR 
tothe army. French ſoldiers drawn 
hither to the centre of diſcuſſion, 
participating in the paſſions as well 
as in the 1ntereſts of the people, 
may forget the engagement that 
made them ſoldiers, in order to re- 
member that nature had formed 
them men. 

The danger, fire, threatens the 
deliberations which are our firſt du- 
ty, and which will not be crowned 
with ſucceſs, nor acquire the cer- 
tainty of duration, but in propor- 
tion as the people regard them as 
entirely free. There is, moreover, 
a contagion in the ſallies of paſſion. 
We are but men: diſtruſt of our- 
ſelves, the fear of appearing weak, 
may hurry us beyond the mark. 
We ſhall be beſieged, moreover, by 
violent and intemperate counſels ; 
and calm reaſon, and tranquil wiſ- 
dom, deliver not their oracles in 
the midſt of tumultuous and ſactious 


ſcenes. 
(H 3) The 
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The danger, fire, is more dread- 
ful ſtill; _ of its extent by 
the apprehenſions that bring us be- 


fore you. Great revolutions have 


had leſs conſpicuous cauſes: more 
than one enterpriſe, fatal to nations, 
has been announced in a leſs inau- 
ſpicious and leſs formidable manner. 

Believe not thoſe who ſpeak 
lightly of the nation, and who re- 
preſent it to you, according to their 


views; ſometimes inſolent, rebelli- 


ous, ſeditious ; ſometimes ſubmiſ- 
ſive, obedient to the yoke, and rea- 
dy » bend — neck to receive it. 
Theſe two pictures are equally un- 
faithful. 1 * 

Ever ready to obey you, fire, 
becauſe you govern in the name of 
the laws, our fidelity is boundleſs as 
well as irreproachable. 

Ready to reſiſt all the arbitrary 
mandates of thoſe who abuſe your 
name, becauſe they are enemies of 
the laws, our very fidelity commands 
this refiſiſtance, and we ſhall be ever 
proud to merit the reproaches which 
our firmneſs may excite. 

Sire, we conjure you in the name 
of our country, of our happineſs, 
and of your glory, to ſend back 
your foldiers to the poſts whence 

our counſellors have drawn them. 
Bend back that artillery deſtined to 
cover ow N ; — back, 

icularly, thoſe foreign troo 

— allies of the 4 * — 
pay to defend, not to diſturb our 
dwellings. Vour majeſty has no oc- 
caſion for them. Why ſhould a king, 
adored by twenty-five millions of 
Frenchmen, crowd about his throne, 
at a great expenſe, ſome thouſands 
of foreigners? Sire, in the midſt of 

our children, be guarded by their 
be : the deputies of the nation are 
convoked, to conſecrate with you 
the eminent prerogatives of royalty 
en the immutable foundation of the 


liberty of the peeple. But when 
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they fulfil their duty, when 10 
obey the dictates of their reaſon, 
impulſe of their feelings, wn 
pou expoſe the m to the fufpiciad 

aving acted under the influences 
terror only? The only pure aut 
rity, that authority alone which a 
never be ſhaken, is what our ben 
univerſally tender to you. MH 
juſt return for the bleſhags youls 
ſtow, and the immortal inherituz 
of thoſe princes, of whom you, w, 
will be the model. 


His Majefly"s Anſver, 


No perſon is ignorant of the c 
orderly and ſcandalous ſcenes the 
have been repeatedly exhibited t 
Paris and Verſailles, under 9 
eyes, and thoſe of the ſtates-geners 
Tt is neceffary that I ſhould haven 
courſe to the means in my pore 
to reſtore and maintain order inth 
capital and its environs. One ofa! 
principal duties is to watch over tht 
public ſafety. Theſe are the mti 
which have induced me to ord: 
troops to aſſemble in the vicinity 
Paris. You may affure tlie aſembl 
of the ſtates- general, that they u 
deſtined only to repreſs, or rat 
to prevent, new Eurbancs; t 
preſerve good order and the ex 
of the laws; to ſecure and to pits 
that very liberty which ſhould rel 
in your deliberations. Every kin 
of reſtraint ſhould be baniſhed t. 
them, as well as every apprehend 
of tumult and violence. None! 
ill-intentioned perſons could m 
my people with reſpect to my 
motives of the preventive meu 
I have taken, 7 ihe conſtautiyt 
deavoured to do every thing i 
cauld tend to their felicity; 4 
have ever had reaſon to becertll 
their afft ction and their fiel. 

If, however, the neceſſar) 5 
ſence of the troops ſhould ſi y 
umbrage, I ſhall conf) oy 


at tha 
ited tl 
{ ho 
pon 


% 
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weſt of the aſſembly, to remove 
ſtates general to Noyon, or to 
ions; and then I ſhall repair to 
mpeigne, to preſerve the peceſſa- 
communication between the aſ- 
nbly and me. 


[wer of the King of France to a 
ond Deputation on the ſame Sub- 
A, July 13 


have already declared my in- 
tions reſpecting the meaſures 
ich the diſturbances at Paris have 
pelled me to take. It belongs to 
alone to judge of their neceſſity, 
| I cannot recede from the reſo- 
ion I have taken. Some tauns 
ar guard themſelves ; but the ex- 
t of my capital will nut admit a 
otet;on of that kind, I doubt 
t the purity of the motives which 
ve induced you to offer me your 
iſtance in this diſtreſſing exigen- 
; but your preſence at Paris can 
of no ſervice : it is neceſſary here, 
order to accelerate the important 
ars which I do not ceaſe to re- 
mmend to your immediate coniſi- 
tion, 


i of the King of France to the 
National Aſſembly, July 15. 


| have aſſembled you together, in 
er to conſult on the moſt import - 
t affairs of the ſtate; it is a mat- 
that affects me more ſenſibly 
the tumult which afflicts the 
Az), The chief of the nation 
& with confidence among its 
elentatives to teſtify his dülkreſs, 
invite them to aſſiſt in ſinding 
means of reſtoring public order 
tranquillity, I am not igno- 
it that there are men who have 
ited the moſt unjuſt prejudices, 
M ho have dared to aſſert that 
ou had reaſon to be appreheu 
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ſive for your own perſonal ſafety. 
Willit, therefore, be neceſſary to re- 
aſſure you on the ſubject of reports ſo 
reprehenũble, that they are totally 
unfounded, and falſify their known 
character? Indeed, I feel wy intereſt 
to be the intereſtof the nation; I call 
upon you to aid me at this criſis, 
for the purpoſe of preſerving the 
ſafety of the ſtate. I depend on the 
national aſſembly; and the zeal of 
the repreſentatives of my people, 
here convened for the common fafe- 
ty, will be my ſure pledge that I 
truſt nat in vain, Relying on the 
affection and fidelity of my ſubjects, 
I have ordered the troops to be re- 
moved from Paris and Verſ-1illes ; 
and I authorize and even requeſt 
you to make knowu this my diſpo- 
tion to the capital. 


Speech af M. Bailly, the new Prevcs 
des Marchands, at Paris, to the 
King of France, on the Entrance 
of his Majeſty into the Hotel de 
Hille, Tuly 17: 


I bring your majeſty the keys of 
the good city of Paris; they are the 
ſame that were preſented to Henry 
IV. He had regained his people 
here the people have regained their 


* 
our majeſty comes to rejoice in 
the peace that yau have re- eſta- 
bliſhed in your capital ; to rejoice 
in the love of your faithful ſubjects. 
It is for their happineſs that your 
majeſty has re- aſſembled the repre- 
ſentatives of the nation, and that 
you are engaged with them in lay- 
ing the — of liberty and 
public proſperity, What a memor- 
able day is this, in which your 
majeſty has come to fit as a father 
in the midſt of his re-united fami- 
ly, in which you have been con- 
ducted back to your palace by the 
(8 4) who 
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(120) e 
whole national aſſembly, guarded by 
the repreſentatives of the kingdom, 
ſurrounded by an immenſe con- 
courſe of people. You carried in 
your auguſt countenance the ex- 
preſſions of ſenſibility and happi- 
nels, while around you heard no- 
thing but exclamations of joy, 
ſaw nothing but tears of tenderneſs 
and love. Sire! neither your peo- 
ple nor your majcſty will ever for- 
get this great day : it is the hap- 
pieſt of the monarchy, it is the epoch 
of an auguſt and eternal alliance 
between the monarch and the peo- 
ple. This circumſtance, peculiar to 

our reign, immortalizes your ma- 
Jefty, I have ſeen this happy day; 
and, as if all good fortune were re- 
ſerved for me, the firſt function of 
the othce to which the ſuffrages of 
my fellow-citizens have raiſed me, 
is to communicate to your q ajeſty 
the expreſſions of their reſpect and 
of their love, 

His majeſty being ſeated on the 
throne, M. Bailly preſented him 
a blue and red cockade, the cockade 
of the militia, which his majeſty 
graciouſly received, and placed in 
his hat, When calm was re-eſta- 
bliſhed, after the joy occaſioned by 
the king's appearance, Mr. Moreau 
de St. Merry, preſident of the aſ- 
ſembly of the electors of Paris, ad- 
drefied his majeſty; and after ob- 
ſerving how little the people merit- 
ed the calumniesraiſed againſt them, 
ſaid, fire, yon have nothing more 
to do than to remember this great 
and powerful truth, that the thrones 
of kings are never more firmly fix- 
ed than when they have for a baſis 
the love and fidelity of the people : 
with theſe titles they are impreg- 
nable. 


Letter from the Count de Montmorin, 
Secretary of State, to the Duke dp 


1 


L.iancourt, Preſid, ut! of e Vita 
nal Aſemb'y, rncloſing 4 Li 
from the Dube of Do ſen Au 
ſador from Great Britain, © 


Verſailles, 27th of July, 1%, 

Mr. P'reſident, 7 
The ambaſſador of England by 
intreated to have the honour, 18. 
out loſs of time, to communicye % 
following letter to vou. I by 
thought it ſo much If in My p. 
to reiſt his application, as it 
tain that he apprized me, vera 
in the beginning of ſ une lift, « 
plot againſt the port of Br:{, Thi 
who meditated this heme Geir 
certain ſuccours for the expetitia 
and to have an aſylum in Een 
The ambaſſador did not give mean 
indication relative to the author 
this project, and he aflured me tu 
they were abſolutely unknown! 
him. "The enquirics that I 
been able to make, alter mn 
tions ſo uncertain, have bert 
fruitleſs as expected to be; and a 
have been obliged to confine my. "ey 
to engage the count de Lust * 
give the commandant 6. Belt pt you 


f Of 

put 

1th 
rt w. 
1 m 
's wi 
n tha 
Hane 
de ted 
bled 

jſty. 
eng 
ſt 21 * 
As m 


cautions to double his vigilance A E 

activity. the p 
I have the honour to be, Ac; bly. 

Dez MoxT»ont 7 

To the duke of Lin covi:. a" 

Paris, the 20th of Julr, 17 do my 

Sir, the in 

It has been communicated to! ve bee 

ted, 


from divers quartets, tin cn 
vours have been made to 
that my court had fomented in 
the troubles that have afflictet 
capital tor ſome time paſt; tat! 
had taken advantage of the pet 
opportunity to take up 4 a 
France; and that even a fe! Race, fi 
upon the coaſt to co-operie ® 
the diſcontented party. 10 
deſtitute of truth as thele = 
are, they appear to n x b 


Ii e 
ned the national aſſembly: and 


Courier National. which gives an 
unt of the ſittings of the 2 3d and 
\ of this month, leaves ſuſpicions 
< give me {0 much more pain, 
ou know, fir, how far my court 
om deſerving them. 

Y our excellency will call to mind 
ra} converſations which I had 
u you in the beginning of June 
concerning the horrid plot that 
been propoſed relative to the 
of Breſt, the anxiety that I felt 
pat the king and his miniſters 
their guard, the anſwer of my 
t which correſponds ſo ſtrongly 
n my ſentiments, and which re- 
with horror from the propoſi 
n that was made. In * the 
rances of attachment which it 
perted to the king and the nation, 
bled you to make known to his 
ty how much I participated in 
emotion which the treachery 
ſt give him. 

A; my court has infinitely at 
rt to preferve the good harmony 
ich ſabfiſts between the two na- 
. and to remove all contrary 
picious, I entreat you, fir, to 
baut this letter, withont delay, 
the preſident of the national aſ- 
. You are aware tow eſſen- 
lit is to me to juſtify my own 
duct, and that of my court, and 
o my utmoſt to deſtroy the effect 
ne inſidious inſinuations which 
- been ſo induſtriouſly propa- 
ed, 

[tis of infinite importance to me 
the national aſſembly ſhould 
" my ſentiments, that they 
ud do juſtice to thoſe of my na- 
and the open conduct which 
* has conſtantly held toward 
Face, ſince I had the honour to be 
organ. 

| have it fo much more at heart, 
ou ſhould not loſe a moment 
waking this known, as I owe not 
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only to my perſonal character, but to 
my country, and to the Engliſh that 
are here, to protect them from all 
the reflections that may ariſe from 
the miſrepreſentation. | 
I have the honour to be, &c. 

DokskEr. 

To the count de MonTMorin. 


Verſailles, the 27th of ſuly- 

I have received the letter your 
excellency has done me the honour 
of writing to me, as likewiſe that of 
the ambaſſador of England, which 
was annexed to it, and immediately 
communicated both one and th 
other to the national aſſembly. 

The aſſembly order me to have 
the honour of informing you, that 
they heard them read with the great- 
eſt ſatisfaction, to thank you for 
having tranſmitted them, and to 
requeſt you to be ſo good as to ex- 


— to his excellency the duke of 


r{et their thanks for the anxiety 
he expreſſes in quality of ambaſſador, 


to have his ſentiments, and thoſe of 


his nation, declared to the national 
aſſembly. 

The aſſembly have reſolved, that 
this letter ſhall be ſent inſtantly to 
Paris, and made public throughout 
the kingdom, by impreſſion. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
LiaxcourT. 
To the count de MonTMORIN. 


— 


Letter from the Count de Montmorin 


to M. le Chapeliere, Prefident of 


the National Aſſembly, inclofiug a 


ſecond Letter from the Duke of 


Dorſet . 
A Verſailles, 4th Auguſt. 
Y | 
The Engliſh ambaſſador intreats 


me again to make known to the na. 
tional aſſembly a letter which he 
has written to me. As this letter is 
the ſequel of that which I had the 

konour 
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honour to communicate to the aſ- 
f-mbly laſt week by the organ of 
their preſient, I took the orders of 
his majeſty, who authoriſed me t 
follow the ſame courſe with this. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 
MoxTmORIN. 


\ 
To M. le CHAPELIERE. 


jYAaL1C 


* 


Paris, Auguſt 3, 1789. 


ry b 

My court, to which I gave an 
account of the letter that 1 had the 
honour to write to your excellency 
on the 26th of July, and whi h you 
had the goodneſs to communicate to 
the national aſſembly, has, by a 
diſpatch of the zuſt ult. which I 
have received. this inſtinr, not only 
pproved of my conduct, but fpeci- 
ly authoriſed me to expreſs again 
to you, in the moſt poſitive terms, 
the ardent defire of his Britannic 
majeſty and his miniſters, to culti- 
vate and encourage the friendſhip 
and harmony which ſubſiſts ſo hap- 
pily between the two nations. 

te is ſo much the more pleaſant 
to me to announce to you theſe re- 
newed affurances of harmony and 
good underſtanding, as it cannot 

ail but that the greateſt good muſt 
reſult from a permanent friendſhip 
between the two nations. And that 
is to be defired till the more, as 
nothing can contribute ſo much to 
the tranquillity of Europe, as the 
co-operation of theſe two powers. 

I ſhall be obliged to you to com- 
municate to the prefident of the na- 
tional aſſembly, this confirmation of 
the ſentiments of the king and his 
miniſters. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 
DonxskEr. 


— 


To the count de Moxr MOR. 


n 


Addreſs of the National A 

France to the King, Aug, A 

Sire, 

The national aſſembly br 
your majeſty an offering truly un 
thy of your heart. It is 2 mow 
ment raiſed by the patriotiſm w 
generofity of all your people, Ty 
privileges, the particular rights f 
diſtinctions injurious to the Dua 
good, have diſappeared, Proving 
cities, eceleſiaſtics, nobles, comma 
all have, in noble emulatian, na 
the moſt noble ſacrifices. All h 
a'-andoned their ancient uf 
even with more joy than vanity 
ſelf ver ardently claimed the 
You ſee nine now before 301, fi 
but Frenchrnen obedien: tothe fn 
laws, governed by the ſame pra 
ples, penetrated by the (n+ fat 
ments, and all equally ready tog 
up life for the inteie!ts of the u 
tion, and of their king, Shall 
this ſpirir, ſo noble and pur, 
yet more animated by tue expreli 
of your conhdence©, by the aff 
promiſe of that con!tint and a 
able harmony, which till aowbutk 
of our kings have aſcertainedtoth 
ſubjects, but which your maxi 
feels that Frenchmen fo truly ec 

Your choice, fire, offers to ! 
nation miniſters that they then 
ſelves preſented to you. It 15 
among the depoſitories of the put 
lic intereſts that you have cho 
the depoſitories of your author 
You are deſirous that the aun 
aſſembly ſhould unite itſelf 

your majeſty for the re. ll 
ment of public order and get 
tranquillity, You facrifce b 
good of the people your pi 
pleaſures. Accept then, le! 
reſpectful acknowledgment, dc 
mage of our love, and beat u 
ages, the only title that can ad 
the dignity of royal waſtſty 
title that our unanimous * 


pUBL1C 


have deereed you.“ The Re- 
of French libei ty.“ 

His Majefty's Anfaver, | 
accept with gratitude, the title 
confer. It correſponds with 
atives by which I was directed, 
n 1 aſſembled the repreſenta- 
; of my nation. It is my wiſh, 
e mean time, to ſecure, with 
aliſtance, the public liberty, 
the reſtoration of order and 
illity, ſo neceſſary at preſent. 
| your knowledge and inten- 
„ look forward with confi- 
eto the reſult of your delibe- 
0115, 

et us go and addreſs our pray- 
to Almighty God to grant us 
affiſtance, and to return thanks 
the generous ſentiments that 
in our aſſembly, 


Srech of Monfieur Rabaud de 
peut Etienne, a P rateftant M. 
fer, and one of the Deputies in 
te National AJembly of France, 
Teurſdy, the 27th of Auguſt, 
189, on the Pue/tion, ** Whether 
wy Perſon ought cither to be moleſl- 
d on Account of his Religious Opi- 
my or debarred from his Adbe- 
to that Form of Worſhip of 
ib be moſt approves ? 

riſe, as the delegate of a numer- 
and reſpectable body of conſti- 
Its, The bailiwick which I 
the honour io repreſent con- 
five hundred thouſand inhabi- 
k anongſt whom one hundred 
twenty thouſand are Proteſ- 
and, in this multitude I 
| the pleaſure to be included. 
have inſtructed me to aſk for 
mpartial code; and, upon this 
Won, I am confident that I can 
werably eſtabliſh the juſtice 
the propriety of their requeſt. 
ght which I claim, and in 


upport of which I am, now, 
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ready to contend, belong to 
vou od to ourſelves. T — 
not merely the rights of the French; 
they are the rights of all mankind! 
He who attacks the freedom of his 
voy only fit tu live 
in ſlavery! Freedom is a privile 

at —ͤ and inviolable, which 
men bring with them into the 
world, and which is deſigned to 
influence the whole of their opi- 
nions. The freedom of thought is 
paramount to all power whatſoever ; 
and its ſanctuary is the heart! — 
To ſetter the conſcience is injuſtice! 
to enſnare or to rebel againſt it, is 
an act of ſacrilege! but, to torture 
it by the attempt to force its feel- 
ings from their propriety, is hor- 
rible intolerance ; it is the moſt 
abandoned violation of all the niax- 


ims of morality and religion! Error, 


far from being guilt, is truth in 
the idea of the perſon by whom it 
has beenembraced, M here istheman 
who can either preſume to aſſert 
that his reaſoning and conſequent 
procedures are unexceptionable, of 
venture politively to decide agaiuſt 
the ſuppoſed miſtaken ſentiments 
and conduct of his neighbour ? A 
form of worſhip is a tenet; * tenet 
depends upon opinion; and opi- 
__ and Mine we — 
To endeavour to compel one perſon 
to receive a tenet different from that 
which may have been entertained 
by another, is a direct attack againſt 

erty! it is intolerant; and, of 
courſe, unjuſt: it is that Kind of 
perſecution which, whilſt it inſults 
a manly and independent ſtyle of 
thinking, abets and cheriſhes hy- 


pocriſy. 

The laſt edi4 which profeſſes to 
be in favour of thoſe who are not 
within the pale of the catholic 
church, grants to them only ſuch 
indulgences as it was impoſſibie 
to refuſe, This is, word for 

word, 
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word, the language of the king, 
who, in his edit, uſes theſe terms: 
* ] fpeak of the right of legaliſing 
their marriages and their baptiſms,- 
and of the permiſſion to bury their 
dead. O humiliating conceſſions! 
O degraded Frenchmen! and is it 
in this enlightened country. and 
during the eighteenth century, that 
the nation remains divided into two 
claffes, one of which has long groan- 
ed under preſcriptions ſhocking in 
the extreme? I will ſpeak out at 
once, and tell this aſſembly, that 
the pretended gift of the laſt year 


was received with ſhame and with. 


concern. We fcorn te prove guil- 
ty of hypocriſy: at leaſt, we will 
not degrade ourſelves into the ob- 
jects of your diſdain; but, if it be 
our hard fate ſtill to experience your 
jralouſy and your perſecution, we 
will maintain unſullied the true 
principle of French honour, one 
criterion of which is a con- 
tempt for that diſſimulation which 
would debaſe the intention of the 
Egiſlature. We do not ſolicit fa- 
vours; we aſk only for juſtice : and; 
doubtleſs, that impartial liberty 
which reigns in this aſſembly will 
never ſuffer juſtice to be diſpenſed 
by partial diſtributions. The pro- 
teſtants are, all, for their country ; 
and, yet, this country has not 
—— to them any benefits: they 
ve no motive to excite their emu- 
lation; nor are they permitted to 
enjoy the rewards of either their 
civil or their military virtues. - It 
is not for toleration that I plead; 
(as to intolerance, that ſavage word, 
I hope that it is expunged, for ever, 
from our annals), Toleration ſug- 
geſts the idea of pity, which de- 
grades the dignity of man; but li- 
berty ought to be the fame in fa- 
vour of all the world. I demand 
liberty for thoſe proſcribed 1 — 
for thoſe wretched waunderers, 


ue which are attached 


FA RK HANS. 


place to place, over the why! 
face ot the glabe ; for theſs we 
ous victims to humiliation; 15 
the perſecuted Jews. 

It may, perhaps, he anf 
that the ſtates which turrous: 
have an exception to thoſe dn. 
not profeſs the rcligion of tg 
jority. Natives of Franc! x 
were made, not to receive, by 
afford examples. And, . ity 
delight in imitat ion, copy the 4a 
ricans!— They have excen:d 
perſon whatſoever. The fol 
of that kind of religion which 1 
culeates the true priciples of H 
is entitled to enjoy all the fr 


human nature. ue 

But, I return to my prince" 
or, rather, to your oun, wie h in 
declare that all men are born ual, 
remain free. Is not this the 8 
per confecration of the liberty ids 
the human race? Every ci * 
privilege in matters of religion d " a 
troys your principl:s, Your a8 * 
only the law which the ſtroqy try 
arm maintains: and, could I 1 ** 
for the purpoſes of juſtitying a AA 
of diſobedience, avail * 
your own authority, of thoſe W mY 
principles which have { frog or 
marked the recent regul2tion ' , 11 


your conduct? 

A long and bloody epoch 
made us learn experience. Þ 
not, therefore, full time totally 
demolith thoſe abominabi? bam 
which ſeparate man from m8 
which diſunite the French from! 
French ? 

My country is free! let be! 
cover that ſhe merits this el"? 
equally dividing her privits* 
mongſt all her children! L 
conſtitution ſhall have eff2* 
that equality which 1 dem 
vote entirely in favour of the, 


poſition of Monſieur de Cel 


unte 
no perſon ſhquld be either 


del on account of his religious 
ons, or debarred from an ad- 
-» to that form of worſhip of 
q he moſt approves! \ 


& 


——  — 


iclaration of Rights, hich has 
u azrced to by the National Af+ 
% of Frances and ſunclioneu by 
King, and <vhich forms the Bafis 
te new Conſtitution of France. 


he repreſentatives of the peo- 
pf France, formed into a national 
ably, conſidering that ignorance, 
ect, or contempt of human 
ts, are the ſole cauſes of public 
fortunes and corruptions of go- 
ment, have reſolved to {et 
h in a ſolemn decharation, theſe 
ral, imprefcriptible, and unali- 
ble rights: that this declaration 
conitantly preſent to the 
ds of the members of the body 


to their rights and their duties: 
t the acts of the legiſlative and 
utive powers of goverament be- 
capable ot being every moment 
pared with the end of political 
Itutions, may be more reſpected ; 
alſo, that the future claims of 
citizens, being directed by fun - 
and inconteſtible principles, may 
ays tend to the maintenance of 
conſtitution, and the general 
ppineſs. 
or theſe reaſons the national aſ- 
ly doth recognize and declare, 
tie preſence of the ſupreme Being 
vith the hope of his bleſſing and 
our, the following facred rights 
men and. of citizens. | 
L Men were born and always 
ue free, and equal in reſpect 
vir rights. Civil diſtinctions, 
tore, can be founded only on 
ic utility. . 


l. The end of all political aſſo- 


|, they may be ever kept atten- 
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ciations is the - preſervatibn. of the 
natural and unprefcriptible rights 
of man; and theſe rights are liber- 
ty, property, ſecurity, aud reſiſtance 


of oppreſhon. | 

Ill. The nation is eſſentially the 
ſource of all ſovereignty ; nor can 
any individual, or any body of men, 
be entitled to any authority which 
i» not exprefsly derived from it. 

IV. Political liberty conſiſts in 
the power of doing whatever does 
not injure another. The excrciſe of 
the natural rights of every man, 
has no other» whitsthan thofe which 


are neceſſary to ſecure to every other 


man the free exerciſc of the fame 
rights; and theſe -limits are deter- 
minahle only by the law. 

V. The law ought to prohihit 
only. actions hurtful to“ ſacietv. 
What is not prohibited by the lau 
ſhould not be hindered ; nor ſliould 
any one be compelled ro that which 
the law does nat require. — 

VI. The law is an expreſſion of 
the will of the community. All ci- 
tizens have a right to concur, either 
perſonally or by their repreſeuta- 
tives, in its formation, It mould 
be the ſame to all, whether it pro- 
tects or puniſhes; and all bei 
equal in its ſight, art equally eligi- 


ble to all honours, places, and em- 


loyments, according to their dit- 


erent abilities, without any other 


diſtinction than that created by theic 
virtues and talent. 
VII. No man ſhould be accuſed, 
arreſted, or held in confinement, ex- 
cept in cafes determined y the law, 
and according to the forms which it 
has preſcribed. All who promote, 
ſolicit, execute, or cauſe to be exe- 
cuted, arbitrary orders; ought to be 


puniſhed: and every citizen called 


upon or apprehended by virtue of 
the law, ought immediately to obey, 
and renders himſelf culpable by re- 


ſiſtance. I 
VIII. The 
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VIII. The law ought to impoſe right to demand of all it | 
no other penalties — as are — of their conduct. * 2 
abſolutely and evidently neceſſary:; XVI. Every community in ch 
and no one ought to be puniſhed a ſeparation of powers and a {xy 
but in virtue of a law 1 of rights is not provided fo, n 
before the offence, an 


legally ap- a conſtitution. 
plied. XVII. The right to pom 

IX. Every man being preſumed ing inviolable and ſacrel, u 
innocent till he has been convicted, ought to be deprived of it, iy 
whenever his detention becomes in- in caſes of evident public ne 
diſpenſable, all rigour to him, more gally aſcertained, and on cox! 
than is neceſſary to ſecure his perſon, of a previous juſt indemnity, 
wught to be provided againſt by the | - the 


—— — 


w. 
X. No man ought to be moleſted P roceedings of the Rewolut'on Wi ade 
on account of his opinions, not even of London, Nov. 4, 

on account of his religious opinions, 2 
ovided his avowal of them does not At the anniverſary mettiagi ian 
Ciſturd the public order eſtabliſhed Society fo comumemoratins eu 
by the law. b volution in Great Britain, hl * 
XI. The unreſtrained communica- the London Tavern, Nov. , f 
tion of thoughts and opinions being Dr Price moved, and it v | 
one of the moſt precious rights of mouſly reſolved, that the he 
man, every citizen may ſpeak, congratulatory addreſs to the . 
write, and publiſh freely, provided tional Aſſembly of France, be try Roc 
he is reſponſible for the abuſe of this mitted to them, ſigned by thec ated | 
liberty in caſes determined by the man: | ob 
law. | The ſociety for comment - 
XII. A public force being neceſ- the Revolution in Great Huf, e 
fary to give ſecurity to the rights of diſdaining national partialitics, 0. . | 
men — of citizens, that force is in - rejoicing in every triumph ati — 
ſtituted for the benefit of the com - and juftice over a bitrary po ay 
munity, and not for the particular offer to the national aſlemby d 
benefit of the perſons to whom it is France their congratulations on bus þ 
entruſted. revolution in that country, and laffer 
XIII. A common contribution be- the profpe it gives to the two! va 
ing neceſſary for the ſupport of the kingdoms in the world, ofa ng 
— force, and for defraying the mon participation in the deb Wl 
other expences of government, it of civil and religious liberty. ee 
ought to be divided equally among They cannot help adding! politic 
the membets of the community, ac- ardent wiſhes of a happy fettirm ol 
cording to their abilities. ol ſo important a revolution, 10. 
XIV. Every citizen has a right, the ſame time expreſſing the fr | the 
either by himſelf or his repreſenta - cular ſatisfaction, with n an 
tive, to a ſree voice in determining reflect on the tendency of tir yy I 
the neceſſity of public contributions, ous example given in F * — 
the appropriation of them, and their courage other nations to = : but | 
amount, mode of aſſeſſment, and du- unalienable rights of manbit | | of t 
ration. thereby to introduce a gene alto 
XV. Every community has a formation in the 2 14 


. 
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pe, and to make the world free 


mach STANHOPE, 


urſuance of the reſolution of 
d iety, this 8 ad- 
as conveyed to the duke of 
efoucauld at Paris, with a let- 
equeſting him to preſent it to 
rational aſſembly, and at the 
time intimating, that the ſo- 
conlid-red the national aſſem- 
ps acting for the world as well 
c the great kingdom it repre- 
d, and therefore hoped that 
addreſs was not an improper 
fon; or, if it were, that it 
1 he excuſed as an effuſion of 
in the cauſe of general liberty 
human happineſs, which no con- 
ations of impropriety had bcen 
to ſuppreſs. 


83 — 


1? from a Letter of the Dule 
Richefoncauld to Dr Price, — 
ated Paris, December 20, 1789. 


belonged to — Dr. Price to 
ole a motion tending to pay to 
the faireſt homage, that of 
nal prejudices. —The addreſs 
gratulation which earl Stan- 
has done the duke de Noche - 
ud the honour to tranſmit to 
us been received by the na- 
aſſembly with lively applauſe. 
bare ſeen in that addreſs the 
of a glorious day, in which 
mtions who have always eſteem- 
ne another notwithſtanding 
politic il diviſions, and the di- 
7 of their governments, ſtra!l 
it an intimate union, found- 


bind their common enthufiaſm 
ſderty.— They have directed 
prefident to write to earl Stan 
; dut the multiplicity of the 


dae duke de Rochefoucauld 


the ſimilarity of their opi- 


hot the preſiden y not having 
Mitted the 2 of that 


F (127) 
has not delayed to do himſelf the 


honour of writing to Dr. Price: 
Happy in having been choſen for 
ſuch an honourable commiſſion, he 
has rendered an account of it to the 
national aſſembly ; and, in preſent- 
ing to them the addreſs of a ſociety 
whoſe object is ſo noble and patrio- 
tic, he has acquainted them with 
the claim which it has to their 
eſteem, and to the eſteem of the 
whole French nation, &c. &c, 


Extra from the Loses of the Nation- 
al Aſi mbly of France, of Wednef 
day the 25th of Nov. 1789, tra" 
mitted by the Archbiſhop of Aixq 
Preſi ent of the National Aſſembly, 
to Karl Stanhope, Chairman of 
the Revolution Society in London. 


A member having read a congrz- 
tulatory addreſs of the Engliſh ſo- 
ciety called the Revolution Society ; 
the aſſembly, deeply affected with 
this 2 oof — eſteem, 
expreſſed its ſatisfaction by ſoud a 
pauſe, and reſolved — ak 
dent be directed to write a letter to 
lord Stanhope, chairman of the ſo- 
ciety, expreſſing the lively and — 
ſenſibility with which the natio 
aſſembly of France received the ad- 
dreſs of the Revolution ſociety in 
England, which breathes thoſe ſen- 
timents of humanity and univerſal 
benevolence, that ought to unite 
together, in all countries of the 
world, the true friends of liberty 
and the happineſs of mankind. 
RC a 

uE Ancusishor oF Atx, 

Preſident of the national aſſembly. 

Sealed with the arms 

of the national aſ- 
ſembly of France. 
(Counter-ſigned) 
The Viſc. de MixAxEAU, 
| | Secretary. 
- SAtLOMON DE LA SHIN. 
Secretarys 
Letter 
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Letier from the Archbiſhop of Aix, 
Preſident of the National Aſſemb.y, 
to Karl Stanhope, Chairman of the 
Revolution Society. 


Paris, 5th-Decemb. 1789. 

It is worthy, my lord, of a cele- 
brated ſociety, and of a happy 
and free people, to intereſt them- 
ſelves in the progreſs of public li- 
berty and happineſs. 

he French nation has long been 
improving in knowledge and arts ; 
and its government was directed by 
opinions derived from them even 
before the country governed itſelf 
by the laws which they dictated. 

The nation purſued with ardour 
uſeful truths, and daily diffuſing 
light over every branch of the ad- 
miniſtration, it appeared to be car- 
ried as by an univerſal impulſe, to 
thoſe changes which now give it 
ſtrength and ſtability. | 

A king whom we may call the 
. beſt of men, and the firſt of citizens, 

encouraged by his virtues the hopes 
of the nation, and now, by uni- 
verſal concurrence, a durable con- 
ſtitution js eſtabliſhed, founded on 
the unalienable rights of men and 
citizens. 

It undoubtedly belongs to our 
age, in which reaſon and liberty are 
extending themſelves together, to 
extinguiſh for ever national hatred 
and rivalſhip. 

We muſt not allow the prejudices 

_ which diſgrace nations to produce 
wars, thoſe errors of governments. 
But the two moſt enlightened peo- 
ple of Europe ought to ſhew, by 
their example, that the love of their 
country is perfectly compatible with 
every ſentiment of humanity. 

The national aſſembly diſcovers 
in the addreſs of the Revolution ſo 
ciety of England, thoſe principles 
of - univerſal benevolence which 
ought to bind together, in all coun- 
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tries of the world, the try: ira 
to the happineſs and liberty ; ay 
kind. 

The national aſſembly hz; 
the moſt undeniable tin; , 
its ſtrong and deep ſenſe of 4 
truth, by the folemn vote wis 
has directed me to commurics 
you. 

Accept the aſſurance ct 4 
ſentiments with which 1 han: 
honour to be, 

My Lord, 
Your moſt humble, 
And moſt obedient form 
Tur As Cunts nor or Au. 
Preſident of the national agu 
To Lord Stanhope, Chairma 
of the Revolution Society, 


Note in anfever to the preceding It 

The members of the Revolt 
ſociety in London requeſt the xn 
biſhop of Aix's acceptance 0 th 
beſt thanks for the letter which 
has directed to earl Stanhope t 


chairman, and for convering By 
them the vote of the national ale wy © 
bly of France. They could a 1 
ly have received a higber (at _ 
tion than has been given them * 
the archbiſhop's letter, ard the L 

deſcending notice with uni den 


national aſſembly has been pical 
hononr their congratulatory add 
They feel particularly the ju 
which this auguſt aſſembly had 
them, by imputing their addrel 
the influence of thoſe prin! 


univerſal benevolence which 6 
in all countries to bind togetbe hes 
friends of human liberty and i 0 
neſs. Their hearts are W# tic 


with theſe principles; aud * 
fire nothing ſo earneſtiy a 
time may ſoon come when tht) 
ſo 2 every human hear 
put an end to all jealoulies be 
nations, exterminate oppreſu0l 
flavery, and cauſe wal thole i 


e 


rrors of governments, to ceaſe 
l the earth. They exult in 
protpect of ſuch a time, which 
; to be opening, and with which 
coceedings of the national aſ- 
bly of France promiſe to bleſs 
kind. 
he Revolution ſociety cannot 
i taking this occaſion to add, 
among the important benefits 
he revolution in France, they 
lon its tendency to afford a ſa- 
y inftrution to kings. They 
with pleaſure that the people 
rance are happy in a king who 
encouraged them by his virtues 
coveting their rights, and been 
his account juſtly crowned with 
title of the reſtorer of French 
tr, This elevates him to the 
pinnacle of glory. The 
dots of the world muſt now fee 
r folly, This example muſt 
them that they can never be 
reat or happy, or truly pow- 
„ by renouncing deſpotic 
er, and being placed (like the 
of France and England) at 
dead of an enlightened people 
* conſtitutions of govern- 
t! 
Signed by Earl SrAN Hor, in 
the name of the Society. 


Fifteenth Report of the Commiſfon- 
pointed to examine, take, and 
w, the Public Accounts of the 


gn. 


in our laſt Report we examin- 
uo the charges ſuſtained by 
Plc for the management of 
"tom revenue in the year 
far as thoſe charges aroſe 
| tit payments made by the 
on the — to the officers 
ſed in the 

* cuſtomhouſe and 
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« We ſubmitted to the wiſdom 
of the legiſlature the obſervations 
which occurred to our judgment 
in the courſe of that inquiry ; and 


ſuggeſted various regulations, with 


a view to order and occonomy, 
which to us ſeemed fitting and ex- 
pedient to be adopted, 

« Having finiſhed that examin- 
ation, we proceeded to a ſimilar 
one reſpecting the out- ports of the 
cuſtoms; and as there remained 
other and material ſources of dimi- 
nution of the produce of this re- 
venue, diſtin&t from, and no way 
comprehended in, that great head 
of expenditure conſiſting of the 
payments by the crown to the oth- 
cers, theſe remaining charges bee 
came in like manner the objects of 
our inveſtigation. 

« We experienced great delay in 
procuring the accounts neceſſary to 
enable us to aſcertain and ſtate that 
ſpecific portion of the total exp=<nce 
of management which had, in the 
year under our conſideration, been 
applied to the ſupport of the oth. 
cers concerned in conducting this, 
wide and extenſive department. 

« Apprehending that theſe ac- 
counts might, from their nature 
and extent, demand a conſiderable 
time in forming, we did not omit 
to make our requiſition for them at 
an early period, and while engaged 
in objects not ſoon to be exhauſted ; 
thereby guarding againſt the evil of 
interruption, in the progreſs of our 
labours from the want of the re-. 
turns and materials which were to 
become the ground-work of our 
proceedings. —Accordingly, on the 
17th day of December, 1784, we 
iſſued two precepts to the com- 
miffioners of his majeſty's cuſtoms ; 
the one, for that account which 
formed the ſubject matter of our 


laſt Report—the other, for © An 
(I) accoun 
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(130) Url C 
account of the graſs ſalaries, fees, 
allowances, and gratuities, received 
by the officers of the cuſtoms in the 
out-ports; diſtinguiſhing by what 
authority they are ſeverally appvint- 
ed, with the payments for taxes, 
deputies, clerks and other contin- 
ent expences, under their ſeveral 
ds, and the net produce received 
by each officer for the year 1784: 
An account to which, in the order 
of this Report, our attention is firſt 
directed. | 

„The account for the port of 
London was not delivered to us 
until the April following. To our 
requiſition for the out- port account 
we had no return before the month 
of November; and then we receiv- 
ed liſts for only four of the ports, 
and thoſe incomplete. We did not 
ſuffer this interval of time to elapſe 
without making frequent and re- 
peated applications to the office of 

cuſtoms, to the intent that we 
might be informed of the cauſes 
which impeded the return, the 
means uſed to obtain, and the pro- 
greſs and ſtate of the account re- 
quired. We were made acquainted 
with theſe particulars, and with 
ather matters neceſſary to explain 
and elucidate this part of the ſub- 
ject, by the examination of William 
Stiles, eſquire, ſecretary to the com- 
miſſioners of the cuſtoms, and by 
that of Mr. John Dalley, deputy 
ſuperviſor of the receiver general's 
receipts and payments, who alſo 
made known to us the method in 
which the accounts were raiſed, and 
the materials of which the one for 
the out- ports is compoſed. 

„The board of cuſtoms, on the 
18th of December 1784, the day 
ſubſequent to the date of our pre- 
cepts, gave by their minute the in- 
ſtruftions and orders neceflary to 


procure from all the oflicers of the 


be obtained, the board orders 


them to make the returns into! 
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cuſtoms, whether belonging ut 
port of | ondon or to the out. n 
the accounts that u re called . 
That uo errors might be 0:6 
ed by jgnorarce or miſapprdede 
on the part of the othcers, 2nq 1 
exact and complete return; rig 


pies of our precepts to be 
and ſpecimens, deſcri ing the n 
in which the account Ws t1 \ 
made out, to be ſubioined, 

6« Theſe printed inſtrument; wn 
delivered to the London fm 
with an order of the Loard, dn 
January the 1ft, 158; ; rium 


office of the ſecretary on or bel 
the 1*th of that month; which! 
junction was fo far efteciua, t 
the accounts were received 4 
board of cuſtoms, and commit 
to the officer appoi ted to n 
them into form b the man 
February. The like irſtune 
were tranſmitted to the ccc 
and controller at every out 
with an order of the fame at 
and thoſe officers, thus tur 
with a rule to govern the gun 
both as to form and matter, *. 
directed to call upon the pit 
oflicers, their deputies, and the 
of the officers under their fu 
to piepare the Accounts with 
poſſible ſpeed, and to fend than 
to the board of cuſtoms. 
„Son after the tranſmiſio 
theſe orders, returns were ref 
from ſome of the out-po'b+ *© 
the collectors and Cortrollers ® 
veral of them, inſtead cf ſen 
the returns, ſtzted to the de 
many difficulties they nut * 
obeving and carrying e 
their orders.— The principe © 
diments ſo alleged were te 
reſidence or abſence 0! the 4 
officers, whereby it ban | 
practi 


r Un Ie 


able to perfect the account, 
being no Means of ſupplying 
part of it which had reference 
e officers. From the port of 
ue account came up in blank, 
it regarded the patent oth- 
and the reaſon aſſigned for 
eing tranſmitted in ſuch a ſtate, 
that one of them was in Lon- 
another in Dorcheſter, and 
Weputy to the third in Scotland. 
reral other ports the collectors 
ontrolie:s were obliged, from 
lac cauſe to return the accounts 
is manner unfiniſhed and de- 
te. To remove this obſtacle, 
h prevailed at many of the 
ports, the board ot cuſtoms, 
time in May, iſſued their 
rs to ſuch of the patent oth-ers 
nfclves, whoſe places of reſi- 
e they could diſcover, to pre- 
the accounts required, and 
ſmit them directly to the board. 
y had it not in their power to 
municate theſe orders to the 
ple claſs of patent officers, the 
e rot poſſeſſing a knowledge of 
reſidence of them all; becauſe, 
git is the uſual practice, up- 
the regiſtering of a patent in 
lecretary's department, to en- 
the place of abode of the officer 
uted by that inſtrument, yet 
atihcation of any ſubſequent 
ge in his reſidence is tranſmit- 
to the office. 
Theſe orders of the board pra- 
nt urns from ſome of the pa. 
ccc s, but many of them im- 
ct. All the returns, whether 
the London or the out- port 
en, whether coming through 
intervention of the collectors 
controllers, or made directly 
de patentees, were committed 
de charge of Mr. ohn Dalley, 
der that he might digeſt and 
em into the accounts requir- 
deut precepts, 
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« The execution of this work, 
as confined to the port of London, 
proved to be a ſervice of difficult 
and Jabour. Among returns 90 
numerous, and to a requiſition at 
the ſame time ſo extenſive and fo 
definite, many were found to be 
wanting in the fullneſs and preci- 
ſion not to be diſpenſed with: but 
having the advantage of the pre- 
ſence of the London officers, and 
thereby an opportunity of perſonal 
intercourſe and explanation, he was 
enabled, either to obtain new re- 
turns or corrections of the original 
ones; ſo as that, by devoting ma- 
ny of his official and all his leifure 
hours to the buſineſs, he had near- 
ly completed the account by April. 
Le then received from the office of 
the ſecretary, the returns made by 
the officers of the out-ports, for 
the ſame purpole of framing the ac- 
count, | 

« If the London returns were 
replete with er1or, far more erro- 
neous and detective were thoſe 
tranſmitted from the out-ports. Up- 
on inſpecting and comparing thoſe 
returns with books and accounts in 
the otfice of th: cuſtoms, he diſco- 
vered that few were regular, con- 
ſiſtent, or cort ect. Various and 
numerous were their defects. Offi- 
cers were omitted, ſalaries paid by 
the crown not inſerted, allowances 
from the crown blended with fees 
taking from the ſubject, and, in 
ſome inſtances, no receipt of fees 
ſtated. The ſums returned by 

rincipal officers as paid to their 

— did not accord wit Tne 
ſums admitted to have been rec: iv4d 
ed by them; a diſagreement. which 
proved, upon inquiry, frequently 
to have ariſen from this cire um- 
ſtance, that the deputy had not 
diſtinguiſhed fees received on his 
own account om thoſe which he 
had taken 0: that of his patentee. 
(I 2) No 
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No uniformity prevailed in the 
ſyſtem of payment, between the 
patent officers and their deputies; 
the mode adopted at ſome of the 
ports being, purſuant to the orders 
of the treaſury, that of allowing the 
deputy a falary of twenty pounds a 
yeat, or the whole of the fecs, if 
they fell ſhort of that fum; at 
others no payment by ſalary being 
in uſe, but an allowance of the 
whole or a ſhare of the patent fees, 
the method by which the deputy 
was paid, ana thefe portions differ- 
ent at different ports, according to 
the particular term of the agree- 
ment.— To reconcile the incon- 


ſiſtences, to ſupply the defects, and 


correct the errors, which were thus 
generally prevalent among the re- 
turns, and ſometimes many of them 


conjoined in the fame return, he 


was obliged to maintain a continued 
correſpondence with the collectors 
and controllers at the various out- 
ports; and, in order, that every 
means of acceleration might be had 
recourſe to, wherever he could diſ- 
cover their refidence, he made im- 
mediate application to the patent 
othcers, and did not wait & the 
interference of the collector and 
controller of the port. 
_ . «& Notwithſtanding the exertions 
made by the board of cuſtoms to 
ocure and expedite the returns 
rom which this account could alone 
be formed, the impediments to the 
accompliſhment of the work were 
fo great, and ſo hardly to be ſur. 
mounted, that a complete return 
to our requiſitian was not delivered 
to us until the 22d day of Febru- 
ary 1786—a period of time fo re- 
mote from the date of our precept, 
that we judged the foregoing narra- 
tion. explanatory of the delay, and 
ter ding alſo to throw a light upon 
parts of the official. {ſtem at the 
out- ports, to be neither immate- 
rial nor unneceſſary. 
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« In order that the array 
of the account, and much 9 % 
ſubſequent matter contained ing 
report, may be rendered intelin 
a knowl-dge of the following 
culars is requiſite, 

« "The out-ports of the cif 
though paſſing under one gent 
denomination, are fubject to 20 
tinction. They are citler be 
ports ar members, and are ſo d 
guilhed and conſtituted by comnd 
ſions iſſued at different tima 95 
the court of exchequer, appointn 
commiſſioners to aflign port, x 
fettle their reſpective limits 
boundaries. heſe cor; fn 
are founded upon the ar1tho:itzq 
acts of parliament, of which t 
original are thoſe of the iſt of que 
Ehzabeth, and the 14th of Cl 
the Second. 

„ Beſide the out-ports thus can 

hended under two diviſions, ther 


is a third claſs or deſcription belong f L 
ing to the cuſtoms, kucna by 8 
appellation of creeks, 3 

« The circumſtance which chart s 
terifes a head port, is, that th tir on 
patent officers, the cuftom.”, c * 
troller. and ſearcher, are c, Ul 
their patents, ſpecially appoint! nr 
it; and in virtue of that appoint 10 | 
ment, theſe officers, as far 2 þ be 
gards their reſpective offices, tc A 
a jurikdiction and authority overs off 
the members appertaining to i ed 
head port, and over all the che * 
appertaining cither to the head * 
member ports. a no 

« "The member isdiſtinguiſae" yi 
a ſubordination to, and dependent whe 
upon, the head port, in reſpet by 
the three patent officers avore 8 re 
tioned; but, ex ept in this 122.8 by 


tion, it is wholly incependen! © 
and no way different from, tur 365 


6 . — 
*.00-&A creek, in the language oe 
cuſtoms, is a place included * 
the lunits either of a head 0 1 | 


eite 


rt, as ſet out by the commiſ- 
© of the court of exchequer, and 
hich officers competent to tranſ- 
the coaſt buſineſs are ſtationed 
oder of the board of cuſtoms, 
creek is, in like manner with 
member port, ſubye& to the au- 
ity of the patent officers. - 
Between"the member port and 
creek there is this eſſential dif- 
nce : at the member port all 
achons relative to foreign com- 
© and every other branch of 
buſineſs of the cuſtoms. may be 
ied on equally as at the head 
and at both of them there are 
1s, which have been ſet out and 
ibed in the exchequer commul- 
„ where the merchant has a 
, at legal hours, to land or ſhip 
goods. At the creek no foreign 
merce can be tranſacted unleſs 
ſpecial ſufferance, obtained, in 
particular inſtance, from the 
| or member port within the 
ndaries of which ſuch creek is 
ate: and in thoſe caſes, the du- 
if any, muſt, previous to the 
aning the ſufferance, be paid or 
ured at the head or member port: 
all coaſt buſineſs, of every de- 
ian, may be tranſacted at the 
tk equally as at the head or 


der port, 

A juriſdiction veſted in the pa · 
 ofticers, of this diffuſed and ex- 
ed nature, muſt of neceſſity be 
ded with the following effect, 
they cannot be reſident and a- 
ag upon all their offices; and 
, in every caſe where they have 
ders and creeks in dependence, 
buſineſs delonging to their reſ-· 
are departments muſt be exccut- 
y perſons appointed to act for 
a: and hence the practice of ex- 
ing their office by deputy ap- 
W to have originated. The 
mers being, like the head ports, 
© Where all foreign as well as 
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coaft buſineſs may be tranſacted 
the three patent officers are bound 
to have their reſpective deputies at 
ſuch ports, that the courſe of com» 
merce may not be impeded or delay- 
ed from the want of officers to con- 
duct the buſineſs, which the mer- 
chant is entitled to have done. Re- 
— the cuſtomets and control- 

rs ſhould have deputies at creeks, 
in order that the coaſt buſineſs may 
be carried on. The ſearcher is an 
officer peculiarly and ſolely employ- 
ed in tranſactions reſpecting foreign 
trade; and thence there is no abſo- 
lute occaſion for his having a deputy 
at the creek, which is never, but 
under ſpecial authority, competent 
thereto. On this account, at many 
of the creeks, there are not deputy 
ſearchers ſtationed : at ſome of them 
there are, for the _—_— of attend- 
ing goods ſhipped for foreign parts 
by virtue of ſpecial ſufferance 
which buſineſs muſt otherwiſe be 
performed by the officer who exe+ 
cutes that duty at the port where 
the ſufferance was granted, 

« No duties on 1m and ex- 
ports being collected at crecks, there 
are no collectors ſor duties of that de- 
ſeription appointed to them; but 
at ſeveral of the creeks the coal, 
which are coaſt duties, are received, 
in conſequence of the proper of- 
ficers for carrying on that collection 
being ſtationed at them by order of 
the board of cuſtoms. The coal 
duties collected at theſe creeks are, 
purſuant tothe order of that board, 
paid to the cdllector of the head or 
member port of which ſuch creek 
is a part, and by him remitted to 
the receiver general, and accounted 
for with the controller general. 
To this general rule, however, there 
is one exception, that of Leigh; 
where, though it is a creek, and as 
ſuch incompetent to the receipt of 
dutics on imports or exports, the 

(1 3) Collector 
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collector remits the duties received 
on coals to the receiver general, and 
paſſes his account of them with the 
controller general, in like. manner 
2s if they were duties ariſing from 
foreign commerce: and Leigh is ac- 
cordingly included in the liſt of the 
out . N 
« From the foregoing diſtinctions 
the true and ſpecific definition of 
an out- port appears to be this — A 
port where there is a collector ſta- 
tioned to receive the duties due and 
payable upon foreign commerce ; 
where all the tranſactions relative 
thereto, as well as the other buſineſs 
of the cuſtoms, may regularly and 
of courſe be carried on; and where 
the duties collected are remitted to 
the receiver general, and accounted 
for with the controller general :— 
And hence theſe ports are alſo called 
the accountant ports. 

« In order to have before us one 
general and diſtin view of the out- 
port department, previous to our 
entering upon the account of the of- 
ficers, we iſſued a precept for a liſt 
of the out- ports in the office of the 
cuſtoms, with the denomination by 
which they are diſtinguiſhed reſpec- 
tively. 

At appears from the return, 
that, excluſive of London, which is 
a head port, the number of head 
ports in the cuſtoms is twenty ; that 
of theſe, four have no dependent 
members, and that the dependence 
of the member ports is diſtributed 
among the remaining ſixteen head 
ports; that there ave fifty-one 
member ports, and that theſe all 
taken together, making ſeventy-one 
in number, conſtitute the out-ports 
of the cuſtoms; do which if Leigh, 
ſanding as has been deſcribed in a 
peculiar ſituation, be added, the 
number of the out-port will then be, 
what it is uſually deemed, ſcventyv- 
two, 1 he cceks belonging to the 
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cuſtoms, Leigh not inc. 
thi ty-two. 

This return contain the} 
of the exchequer conunitig, 
which the head and muy, 
were ſeverally appointed, ex 
ſix inſtances, were no entries t 
commiſſions can be found i; 
books of the cuſtomhouſe. 

e Inthe liſt of the creeks, the 
to which they reſpectively appr 
are diſtinguiſhed ; the die: d 
board's orders, whereby the or 
were made, do not appear, 

«That we might coll:&fuche 
materials and information 2 
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we made two farther requittun 
the commiſſioners of the cut 
the one, for a liſt of the ot io 
cuſtoms at the out- ports holden 
letters patent, with the names 
ofticers in poſi. flion of the fd 
fices, and their reſpective ut 
therein; the other for an ac 
of the patent and other officer 
the ſeveral out-ports win extd 
their offices by deputy, with 
names of the olh-ers, oft, 
their deputies, retpectiveis, 
„By the returnto the tft oft 
prevepts, we are made qa 
with the number and c 
the patent offices belonging d 
out-ports , by that to e an 
diſcover in what inſti de 
tent officers themtene G 
the duties annexed tet et an 
ments; end to what cen, ® cw 
what out-ports or «I , tak | 
any other clats ot h ets i 
cuſtoms, did not in pe 0 
deputy, execute tlic ee! 
. offices. 3 
„% At the port of Rr11t0!. wi 
three patent others WT 
every head port. cher * 
King's waiters included tf © 


LI 0 


* offices holden by letters patent ; 


dal ar that, and two other head 
arts, the office of cuſtomer is di- 


* ed into two branches. 

log, « The number of the patent offi- 
9 « of the cuſtoms at the out-ports 
1 I ixty-ſeven : therein however are 


onprehended ſome, which, though 
a iently patent offices, and ſtil! con- 
{4-red as ſuch, and returned in the 
ebove lift, are at preſent holden by 
coanitution. The number of pa- 
; tent officers who acted themſelves, 
p. in the year 1784, was ten; af thoſe 
who ated by deputy, fitty-ſeven; 
aud of deputies, two hundred and 
niuety-nine. Only one other office, 
in addition to theſe patent ones, 
, in the ſame year, executed at 
the out-ports by deputy, namely 
tht of coaſt waiter for Sandwich; 
to which the appointment is in vir- 
tue of a treaſury warrant, and whoſe 
Gputy is included in the above 
number. 1 
«The account we now enter upon, 
a to which we judged this previ- 
015 explanation neceſſary, compre- 
hends all the officers of the cuſtoms 
employed in the ont-ports, in the 
year 784, claſſed under the ports 
to which they reſpectivelv belonged. 
This account is diſtinguiſhed into 
tie ſcrenty- two out ports. They 
ve ranged in the following manner: 
e head ports are inſerted in al - 
Patetical order; and where there 
e member ports dependent upon 
be dead, they are placed in imme- 
Wye ſucceſſion after it, and diſpoſ- 
© likewiſe alphabetically, It ap- 
pared eligible to adopt this method 
® vrangement, in preference to a 
For) alphabetical one, notwith- 
ning the account of the control- 
general, and the other accounts 
"cuſtoms, relative to the out- 
are fo diſpoſed ; becauſe, as 
i aecount has ſtrict and ſole rela- 
a to the emoluments and pay- 
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ments of the officers, and as thoſe of 
the patent officers reſult from all the 
ports under their juriſdiction, whe- 
ther principal or dependent, and 
conſtitute a material part of the ac- 
count, the various ſources of their 
receipts and diſburſements are, by 
this mode of diſtribution, brought 
into one cloſe connected view, in- 
ſtead of ſtanding, as they otherwiſe 
would, diſperſed and apart. 

© Though the ſeventy-two out 
ports alone are kept ſeparate in this 
account, yet the creeks, where offi- 
cers of the cuſtoms are alſo ſtation- 
ed, are included in it. To theſe 
creeks no particular diviſion is al- 
lotted, but they are entered under 
the title of the port, either head or 
member, of which they are a part ; 
and the articles in the returns for 
them are carried to their proper co- 
lumns, and blended with the totals 
of thoſe reſpective ports. 

In this account, the employment, 
the authority whence the appoint- 
ment is derived, the inſtrument by 
which i is held, the different ſources 
of emolument, the groſs amount, 
the deductions from that groſs 
amount, the ſum returned to the 
public by the payment of taxes, and 
the net income of each officer, are 
exhibited under their diſtinct heads. 
Theſe ſeveral diſtinctions and cir- 
cumſtances are not partial, but ge- 
neral; they pervade and operate 
upon the whole department of the 
cuſtoms, and, as ſuch, the ſyſtem, 
in regard to them, at the out · porte, 
is, for the moſt part, analogons to 
that which prevails in the port of 
London ; conſequently, their origin 
and ground have been developed, 
and, with their explanation, are to 
be found in our laſt Report. 

To avoid uſeleſs repetition, and 
the incumbrance of ſuperfluous mat- 
ter, we forbear from reſuming a 
minute inquiry into thoſe ſubjects, 

(1 4) and 
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and deem it ſufficient to refer to that 
report, and the papers thereto an- 


nexed (whence our knowledge was 
drawn), ſor particular information; 
contenting ourſelves here with ſtat- 
ing generally what was, there detail- 
ed, and diſcriminating and explain- 
ing only thoſe articles in the account 
which are new or ſpecially connect - 
. ed with the out-ports. 

The officers of the cuſtoms in 
the out-ports hold their employ- 
ments either from the crown, by 
letters patent - from the board of 
treaſury, by conſtitution, or by 
treaſury warrant, and the com- 
miſſion of the board of cuſtoms pur- 
ſuant to that warrant - from the 
board of cuſtoms by commiſſion, and 
in ſome inſtances by minute and, 
where they are deputies to patent 
officers, by deputation from the pa- 
tentee; which deputation 1s ſubject 
to the approval of the treaſury, in 
thoſe caſes where it is fo expreſſed in 
the patent. Extra officers, that is, 
ſuch as are not conſtantly, but occa- 
fionally, employed in the fervice, act 
in general under the appointment of 
the collector and coutroller of the 


rt. | 

There are perſons employed by 
ſome of the officers at the out-ports 
as clerks, who, from the circum- 
ſtance of their not being paid by the 
crown, nor appointed * any regu- 
lar formality, are not uſually conſi- 
dered as —— of the cuſtoms, and 
have not been included in returns to 
requiſitions of a ſimilar nature with 
this. Theſe clerks, though deriv- 
ing no emolument from, and cre- 
ating no diminution in, the produce 
of the cuſtom duties, do ſometimes 
receive fees and gratuities in the 
execution of their bufinefs. Such 
payments, which are in fact a 
charge upon the public, and a 
charge directly connected with the 
ſubject on which our attention is fix- 
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ed, would have been loſt in the. 
quiry, and the reſult thereof Rn. 
ed ſo far imperfect, if perſons ot 
above deſcription had been el 
from the account. We therein 
required that they ſhould be og. 
prehended in it, . wherever wy 
part of their official income app 
ed to have ariſen from the accept 
of fees or gratuities. 

« We — only one ſperife di. 
ference between tlie authorities a 
inftruments by which the offcen in 
the port of London, and thoſe be. 
longing to the out-ports hold their 
employments, and that takes plac 
in an appointment N to the 
port of London, and there confine 
to two officers, both in the ſame d- 
. the appraiſers in the 

ing's warehouſe, who are appoint 
ed to their offices by the chancellor 
of the exchequer, and hold them ur 
der his warrant. 

„The duration of the intereſt u 
office affords likewiſe a mattero! pe. 
culiarity and exception, 

In the port of London, fome u 
the patent offices are held for lie 
and ſome granted in reverſion: & 
the out-ports, none of the patent 
officers have a life intereſt in ther 
employments ; but they are all ſub- 
ject to that general law, which (tx: 
cept in the above inſtances) governs 
the whole department of the cl 
toms, a tenure during pleafure only 

There are other modes dt pays 
ment by the crown, to the officers 
the cuſtoms, than the one of falary 
and that ſpecies of allowance vic 
ſo negrly reſembles a falary that tf 
cannot without difficulty be din 
guiſhed from it: they confilt, 
we have ſtated in our laſt Keport, & 
one allowance and four pounds 
Of the poundages, that 0 the m. 
ſpector of proſecutions, ariling = 
the produce of ſeizures paid into tne 


1 Ry reward 
exchequer, is a ſpecies o. 
©q ; * re{tricte 


PUBL IC 
.:22d to London, and to a ſin- 


1 officer, The uarantine allow- 
the e, and two of the remaining 
ug adages, the one upon the coin- 
clone duties, the other upon the groſs 
con- duce of the ſale of the enumerat- 


goods (called the enumerated 
adage), are ſources of profit 
mon to certain officers, both in 
Jon and the out- ports, accord- 


s me proportions and diſtribu- 
20d as ſettled by the inſtruments 
« in ich created and authoriſed thoſe 
be. ; of payment for particular 
ther ices. The poundage on the coal 


ties has ſole reference to the out- 
ts (the payments by the crown to 


ined officers employed in that collec- 
.d che port of London conſiſt- 
de of ſalaries), and as ſuch it is en- 
din ed to further explanation. 

lor * There are three deſcriptions of 


rs who conduct the collection 
the duties on coals; the collec- 
;- the controllers - and the me- 
W. The appointment of all offi- 
n concerned in this ſervice is, by 
te acts of the th and 1oth of 
am the Third, chapter the 1 2th, 


* d 1cth and 11th of William the 
rent bird, chapter the 21ſt, ſpecially 
her ſed in the commiſſioners of the 
ſub toms, 


* In the port of London the collec- 
on of the coal duties is carried on 
a ſet of officers diſtin from thoſe 
do collect and control the other 
mies of the cuſtoms. At an out- 
(rt, the collector and controller of 
ereſt of the cuſtom duties do in 
deral manage and tranſact alſo this 
ach of buſineſs; but where they 
d their authority is derived, not 
in their other official capacity, 
m the warrant of the treaſury, 
uch nominates, and the commil- 
of the board of cuſtoms, which 
Ilows that nomination, and there- 
communicates the right to the 
F ployment, but from a commiſſion 
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ot iginating in nomination, as well 
as in the delegation of authority, 
ſolely with the board of cuſtoms, 
and appointing theſe officers, each 
purſuant to that inſtrument, to be 
collector and controller of the duties 
on coals. At creeks where there are 
no collectors, the board generally 
appoint the deputy cuſtomer to be 
collector of the coal duties.—In this 
account, where the board of cuſtoms 
have, as is uſual, appointed to the 
coal department the officers who 
collect and control the cuſtom duties 
in general at the port, the autho- 
rity, though ſpecially lowing from 
them, 1s not — and it is only 
ſtated where they have made other 
and diſtinct perſons the collectors 
and controllers. 

The meters are perſons appointed 
by commiſſion of the h_ to exe- 
cute and carry on the weighing and 
ad meaſurtment of coals; and if not 
officers of the cuſtoms before, they 
are by that appointment rendered fo. 

The commiſſion of the board of 
cuſtoms, appointing officers to the 
conduct of the coal ſervice, is of a 
limited effect. It does not, like 
other commiſhons from that board, 
impart a general power of ſcizing 
all prohibited or uncuſtomed goods ; 
but it reſtricts and binds the exerciſe 
of that right by ſuch officers whol · 
ly to the article of coals, and the 
ſhi p or vehicle concerned in the cars 
riage thereof, 

« Thecoal 8 and the me- 
tage, entered in the column of ſala- 
ries and allowances from the crown, 
are: the compenſations received by 
officers for theſe ſervices, according 
to the rates eſtabliſhed by the trea- 
fury warrant of the 19th of Sep- 
tember +1699, annexed to our laſt 
report, and ſubjo ned here as having 
immediate connection with the ſub- 
ject. Sometimes the collectors, con- 
trolers, and meters, have ſalaries, 

by 
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by order of the board, in addition 
to theſe allowances of poundage and 
metage. 

The ſalaries which the patent of- 
ficers receive by virtue 6f their pa- 
tents, though inſerted in the ac- 
count as being part of their emolu- 
ments, are not paid at the out-ports, 
but by the receiver general, and 
taken credit for by him in his pay- 
ments, under their proper head, 
Sometimes the patent officers have 
alſo falaries upon the eſtabliſhment ; 
and thoſe, as well as all the other 
ſalaries, allowances, and emolu- 
ments of every kind, proceeding 
from the crown to the officers at the 
out-ports, are paid by the collec- 
tor at the port. Theſe payments 


are made out of any duties collect- 


ed on account of the cuſtoms,exclud- 
ing the five excepted branches, 
-upleſs it be the enumerated pound- 
age and commiſſion, for which the 
oſs produce of {;1zures and fines is 
be fund of payment. 
« The ſpecics of recompence called 
commiſſion is peculiar to the out- 
rts. It is an allowance of thirteen 
ſhillings. and four pence each, to 
two officers appointed commiſhoners 
for calling in 33 perſons to ap- 
raiſe goods ſeized, and for ſuper- 
intending the execution of the writ 
of appraiſement iſſued from the 
court of exchequer. This writ is 
directed to the collector, controller, 
and ſearcher, at the port; and in 
virtue of that authority two of theſe 
officers become the commiſſioners, 
and are entitled to the reward above 
mentioned. ä 
The authority to the collector, for 
paying the officers their ſalaries and 
allowances, is tranſmitted from the 
board of cuſtoms. If the officers are 
on the eſtabliſhment, this authority 
is grounded upon a quarterly war- 
rant of the treaſury ; if they are on 
the incidenta] liſt, it originates with 
the board, 


1 


r 


0 The quarantine alor 
paid purſuant to an vn wh 
the ard, made in virtue 
treaſury warrant authorifn; 
order. ' 

„The coinage, pound 
the coal poundage and metze 
paid, the former under the wr 
of the treaſury of the year 71h 
latter under that of the ver | 
both of courſe, and without 8 
tervention of the board of g 
The original minute of the 
of the th of May 1728, is the 
thority for the payment of thee 
merated poundage. 

„In the column of fees, 20 
ances, and gratuities, is entered 
total ſum received by each d 
through thoſe ſeveralſourcesofp 
The particulars compoſing tho 
tals, or the authorities, whethe 
law or uſage, under which ther 
taken, were in very few ina 
ſtated in the returns. 

« The land tax, the fhilling 
ſixpenny duties, and the con 
tions by certain officers to the i 
annuation fund, comprehend a! 
payments to which the emotun 
of the officer is liable for taxes, 
which are included under that bt 
Where the ſalary of the officers © 
not exceed ſixty pounds a vc 
land tax paid upon it is um 
by virtue of an annual warrith 
the treaſury directing the * 
ment. The officers under tis 
ſcription did not in general, in! 
returns, inſert the pavinent © 
land tax, and it is wholly exit 
from the account : they appeIr 
have omitted the inſertion d 
article, becauſe their net e 
was no way effefted by the diu 
ment, the ſame ſum being b“ 
from and reſtored to them ; 20 
entry is unneceſſary, as the 11 
refunded are taken credit tor 
colleQor of each port, in by pe 
of incidents, under the tte wn 


2 


re 


= Lon officers * ſalaries repaid, and 
"6 Lorcby become a charge upon the 
— vom duties. ; | 
ay « The ſeveral items forming the 


wels entered in the column of con- 


cage ingen exptnces, were rarely di- 
"MR ouiſhed by the othcers: where 
b hey were, the princip-l article was 
7h, he exnyence of keeping horſes for the 
Ti pole of executing the duties of 
. 4 heir employments. | 

cul « The ſalary of the patent officer, 
ne by nt his other emoluments, as well 


bis payments of every kind, though 
ppnertaining to, and occaſioned by, 
all the ports under his juriſcdliction, 


. collected together, and placed in 
_ their reſpective columns in the ac- 
15 count for the head port; and thoſe 
N columns, as far as concerns the pa- 


tent officers, are left blank in the 
counts for the member 2 It 
1 wall not have been practic able to 
= have decompounded theſe totals, 
ad apportioned to each port the 
prviſe ſhare thereof which belonged 
tot; ſuch diſtinctions not being 
obttrved in the returns of the pa- 
temees themſelves, and thoſe of 
their deputies not ſupply ing thut 
intorwation. 1 5 
„The sccount delivered to us 
tom the cuſtonis, thus compoſed, 
we have modified and altered, as to 
the difpoſition of its contents, in the 
blowing inſtances. | 

We have extracted from the 
column of payments by the crown, 
ind have carried into a ſeparate co- 


pl or other officers to their deputies 
ad clerks, in order that where theſe 
ſums had been derived from the 
Town, and included in the pay- 
ments to the principal, the effect of 
a double charge upon this revenue 
might be avoided ; and that, where 
they were paid, not out of ſalarics 
or allowances flowing from the 
Town, but out of fees and: gratui- 


lumn, the ſums paid by the princi- 
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ties received from individuals, a 


charge might not be brought npoa 


this revenue, which it had not in 


reality ſuſtained. We required by 
our precept, that the dini nution of 
income to the officer, by his pay- 


ment for taxes, ſhould be diſtin- 


guiſned from his other deductions; 
becauſe the ſums ſo paid have a pe- 
culiar deſtination and effect. They 
re- become a part of the national in- 
come, and diminiſh the public ex- 
pence, by the payment back of a 
certain portion of the ſum iſſued. 
The contributions to the ſuperan- 
nuation fund are different in their 
nature and direction. That fund is 
an inſtitution eſtabliſned within, 
and confined in application to, the 
department of the cuſtoms. Thoſe 
contributions, therefore, though 


conſidered by the officer as a ſpe- 


cies of tax, and inſerted in the co- 


lumn under that title, yet, as not 


# # 


"en 


heing'levied on public account, and 
applied to ptbiic uſe, we have ſe- 


-parated, avd kept apart in the ac- 
P 3 


count. 
« Theſe diſtindtions and arrange- 


ments we hive idhered to in form- 


ing the account of the officers of the 

Forks at the or ports; from the 
ſame motive and to the ſame en 
which led us to adopt them in the 
correſpondent account for tlie port 
of London, that important end ot 


dFommunicating complete and acru- 
tate information to the logiffatire, 


of the total expence borne by govern- 
ment and the ſubject, in the ſupport 
of the numerous officers to whom 
the conduct of this great office ot re- 
ceipt is committed. jo Og 

« From this account it appears, 
that in the year 1784, two thouſand 
eight hundred and ſeventy ſeven of- 


ficers and Clerks, with many aſſiſt- 


ants acting upon extra or caſual ſer- 


"vices, of whom no definite number 


i tated, were employed in executing 


the 
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the buſineſs of the cuſtoms at the 
out · ports and creeks of England and 
Wales; — that the falaries and al- 
lowances ieceived by them from the 
public amounted to 96,9901. 1 25, 

d. The fees and gratuities from 
individuals to 51,721. 155. 049, 
That the payment back to the pub- 
lic, by taxes, was 1,740. 8s. 104. 
Which. deducted from the amount 
of the ſalaries and allowances, leaves 
a real charge upon the public of 
95,2564. $5. 644. And this laſt ſum, 
added to the amount of fees and 

ratuities gives 146,977. 195. 14d. 

he total expence to the public and 
the ſubject, in that year, on account 
of the officers of the cuſtoins belong - 
ing to the out- ports. 

„The fhare and proportion 
which the out · ports ſeverally bore 
in producing this general reſult, 
may be ſcen by referring to the abſ 
tract at the end of- the account; 
where, among the reſpective totals 
of the receipts and payments of the 
officers at each port, will be found, 
in their proper columns, thoſe ſepa- 
rate ſums, from a combination of 
Which the above aggregate total is 
raiſed. . 

« One material part of the 
Inquiry we directed to the 
London, conſiſted in an examination 
into the duty and employment of 
the officers principally concerned in 
ſuperintending or executing the va- 
rious branches and diviſions of bu- 


 Lineſs into which the office of the 


cuſtoms is diſtributed. That in- 
reſtigation, though laborious, and 
of flow progreſs, as it tended to 
bring into immediate compariſon 
the ſervice performed with the re- 
compence received, we thought it 
right. to inſtitute, avoiding therein 
minute diſquilition, and fixing our 
views on general ohjects. 

«We 4 not judge the ſame line 
of conduct to be either expedient or 


rt of 


the mode of collection, control, x 
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neceſſary reſpecting the out 


various impediments, and many 

jections to that mode of procerty, 

preſented themſelves. To the a 

cution of it the perſonal attend 

of officers would have been «fn 

the abſence, from an out. pom 
the leading and moſt intelligen: as 
(and none others would have ſid 
our purpoſe) muſt have occaſoꝶ 
material inconvenience and in; 
ruption, both to the official bug 
and the trade of the port. J 
coming to appear before us fn 
places ſo numerous, and {med 
them ſo diſtant, as are comprehetd 
ed within the out- port depart 
of the cuſtomg, ped not have ben 
effected without inducing expe 
upon the public; and the advanz 
ment of our work, of neceſſity teh 
ous, would have been greatly g. 
tarded by opening this exterin 
field of examination. Theſe ſug 
tions, in themſelves of much w 
ment, were enforted by the toil 
ing conſideration, not leſs weight 
and concluſive, 

In the port of London we tur 
taken upthe cuſtom duty at its or 
gin, and purſued it to its end au 
application. The leading circun: 
ſtances which intervene in that > 
cial courſe, we have endeavoured 
trace and ſtate. The precautia 
for guarding the article of co 
merce, from its arrival in por: i 
the payment of duty; the rut i 

LT . p 
aſcertaining the quantum ot duty; 


count, and payment into the tit 
ſury of the duties collected; ti 
payment out of them by bounty, c 
re · payment by drawback ; the gust 
placed upon the article exportth 
to ſecure the revenue from fraud, 
With the general regulations 2 
formalities attendant upon theſere 
ſpective ſtages, are there deſcribes 

« That detail includes the ge- 
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line of the ſyſtem, whence the 
om revenue 19 created, and the 
ne of the officer conſtituted. 
The tranſactions at the out- 
operating upon the ſame ſub- 
and governed by the fame 
iciples, mult paſs through and 
lergo  fimilar order and 7 
apprehend, therefore, that the 
of our enquiries for the port 
London, and the information 
rein contained, may without dit- 
er, and to fufficient effect, be 
ied to the out-ports. To regu- 
that application nothing wilt be 
nting, but a due regard to the pe- 
aritics arifing from a difference 
the quantity ar nature of the bu- 
«tranſacted, the number or ar- 
gement of the officers employed, 
| thoſe various other circumſtan- 
whether commercial or official, 
n eminently diſtiagniſh the 
t of London from all the out- 
+, and diverfify t e ſeveral out- 
0 from each Oo Her. 
However, that we might not 
vl. any means of knowledge 
uh cou:d be obtained without 
ment to the public, at the time 
en occupied in coll-Qting our 
terials, we required of the office 
te caſtons to direct ſuch out- 
offers as were accidentally in 
vadon to appear before us. Thoſe 
hom we had an opportunity of 
ning were, Mr. Anthony Pal- 
r Collings, deputy cuſtomer out- 
"cs at the port of Briſtol; Tho- 
Craufurd, eſq. patent ſearch» 
the fame port; Thomas Bar- 
b eſg. at prefent one of the four 
ral ſurveyors reſident in Lon- 
M, out who had been in va- 
us ſucccffive officers at the port 
Portſmouth, of which the col- 
"wrw3s5 the laſt; Mr. ohn Phi- 
* Adams, callector at Milford; 
N Mr. Richard Butler, deputy 
roller at the port of Rye. The 
ation derived from the above 
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officers will be made uſe of, as oc- 


caſion may ariſe, in the progreſs of 


this report. 

« Having attained the firſt of 
the two leading objects of our re- 
ſearch, that is the charge upon the 
crown and the ſubject in the year 
1-84, ariſing from the payments 
to the officers employed in the feve- 
ral out ports of England and Wales, 
we proceeded to the remaining one, 
an examination into thoſe other 
branches of expenditure, whereby 
the produce of the cuſtoms for the 
lame year was reduced. 

« That we might procure a 
neral ſtatement of the total recei 
and payments of that year, and 
enabled to aſcertain what portions 
of thoſe totals referred to each par- 
ticular port, we iſſued a precept 
tor an account of the yroſs recei 
of the cuſtoms, in Londoa and the 
out- ports, with the ſeveral payments 
at each port, diſtinguiſhed under 
the proper heads, and with the net 
om of each for the year 1784. 

rom the examinations of Mr. ]o- 
ſhua Powell, firſt clerk to the con- 


troller general of the accounts of 


the cuſtoms, of Mr. John Mills, 
aſſiſtant to the receiver general, and 
Mr. James Powell, chief clerk to 
the inſpector of the out-port collec- 
tors accounts and vouchers, we re- 
ceived the neceffary information re- 
lative to this ſubject, and the re- 
turns tranſmitted to us from the 
reſpective departments to which 
theſe officers belong. 

„The account required by the 
foregoing precept is a general «ic, 
and, it is of ſuch magnitude, and 
comprehends ſo great a varicty and 
multiplicity of articles and accounts, 
collected from different ſources, 


that it is nearly impracticable for 


it to undergo the proper examina- 
tion and correction, ſo as to be ren- 
dered ſufhciently accurate, in a 
thorter ſpace ot time than a ) gar. 
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As ſoon as the account for the year dormant warrants, and thy 4s 
1754 could be made out, we re- officers in the plantations pil; 
ceived it from the office of the cuſ- receiver general, Theſe bam 
toms. The total receipt, in mo- at every out- port, are for ſerve 
ney and bonds, therein ſtated, is ing at the port, except in the ex 
6,900,04 21.75. 24d; and thenetpro- Whitehaven, where a lit « 
duce, c,35240320. bs. 114. cers af the cuſtoms belonehe! 
« There are in this account cer- the Iſle of Man, (which is ndl x 
tain ports where the amount of the, in the department placed under th 
dutics collected did not equal the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms x 
ſum of the expence incurred: theſe regularly paid their falarie, wy 
are called negative ports. The de- ſuant to a treaſury warrant, og 
ficiency of the receipt to anſwer the the produce of the duties coll;4 
charges at theſe ports is ſupplied out at that port. The t tal amour 
of the collection at productive ports: theſe charges is 2 354610), 54 41h 
his is done by order of the board ; „The article of ſalaries adi 
and the mode in uſe of tranſmitting cidents thus blended in ond fun, 
the ſupply, is by a draft on the ſomewhat complicate, and nach! 
collector inwards of the portof Lon- be explained. The term of (ilar 
don, payable to the collector of the in the official language of the ddt 
deficicar _ Theſe impreſts not toms, is reſtricted to ſuch 4 1 
being included in the Pants for paid upon tie eſtabliſhment, or by 
falarics and incidents for the port dormant warrant ; and thoſe toth 
of London, the amount of them incidental officers, though r 
muſt, in order to give the real net and uniform like the former, a 
duce, be deducted from the to- claſſed under the denomination « 
tal ſum entered in the column un- incidents; conſequently, the in 
dor that title. dents are compounded of tuo ge 
„% The number of ports, where neral items—firſt, the falaris ! 
the payments excee ed the re- the incidental officers—ſccond, a 
ceipt,in the year 1784, was nine; the other diſburſements made out 


the amount of thoſe payments, of this revenue. hon 
420501. 6s. gad. which, dedufted * We have analyzed and fot "wy 
from 5, 35 2,0320. 6s. 14d. leaves the particulars, and the totas ed; 
9 47,81“. 105. 33% the exact net every ſpecies of payment to offie : thy 


roduce of the year. in the port of London, and ti ** 
„ Intent upon one enquiry, out-ports, It remained to 094 | 
namely into the expenditure for and inveſtizate the other comp 
managing the cuſtom revenue, we nent part of which the incidentale\ 
are at preſent led to the column of pences in this account are formes 
ſalaries and incidents in this ac- To that end we required © 4 


cowit, and our attention confiu d account of the incident expee* ling p 
to the articles comprehended there - excluſive of the incidental falane "4 
in. That column includes, without paid out of the d& ies of the cut yu 
diſtinction, all charges of manage- by the receiver general, in the por he and 
ment paid out of the cuſtom duties, of London for the „tar 13% lame: 
at each port, within the year, The and An account of the incident « We 
ſun ſet oppoſite to the port of Lon- expences, excluſive of the in idental vithic 
don contains the ſalaries to the pa- ſalaries, paid ont of the ien? h, to e 


tent officers at the out-ports paid by the cuſtoms, at the welpe 
8 port 
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for the year 1784.” The 
t of theſe incidental expences, 
oy the receiver general, ap- 
by the return to be 9,75 70. 35. 
This account is diſtributed 
r certain general heads, where- 
e various articles, making up 
ove ſum of expenditure, age 
ed according to their ſpecific 
ces, and the expences ſeverally 
med for them, diſtinguiſhed. 
{- heads conſiſt of fees and al- 
knces for making up and paſſing 
xcounts—rent—rates and tax- 
penſions, and a variety of other 
tal expences, brought into 
column. 
The authorities and vouchers, 
virtue of which all the payments 
of this revenue are made and 
ted, were the ſubject of exa- 
ation in our 1 3th Report, which 
peculiarly directed tor the mode 
ſling and auditing the accounts 
the cuſtoms, in the office of the 
lors of the impreſt. A judg- 
it upon the propriety or neceſſi- 
A the payments incident to the 
zagement of the cuſtoms, and 
\nftion thereof, muſt be con- 
to and reſt with that board, 
whom the important charge of 
Cutting this department is in- 
Ited ; and reliance muſt be had 
1 their wiſdom and integrity 
the diſcharge of that truſt in a 
nner the moſt conducive to the 
ie good — ſubject however, in 
amon with all offices, whether 
receipt or expenditure, to the 
ent ſuperintending and con- 
ling power with which the lords 
Lmithoners of his majeſty's trea- 
are inveſted, and to the ulti- 
re and ſupreme inter poſition of 
uament. 
We did not apprehend it to 
vhia the object of our inſtitu- 
*. to enter upon any minute in- 
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quiry into the particular items of 
which theſe and other ſimilar ac- 
counts of the cuſtoms are compoſed. 
Where certain articles, either from 
the magnitude of the ſum, or the 
title or nature of the ſervice, excit- 
ed our attention, and appeared to 
require explanation, to them we 
deemed it night to have a ſpecial 
regard, | 

« Obſerving the entry of a quar- 
terly payment of 608/. 165. 6d. to 
Wiliam Speer, and others, for 
making up accounts relating to the 
cuſtoms, we inquired into the 
groum! and cauſe of that charge; 
and from Mr. Speer we had the 
following information. That ſum 
conſiſts of various payments, liable 
to the ſhilling and civil liſt duties, 
made to ſeveral perſons; ſeven of 
whom are clerks in the revenue of- 
fice in the treaſury. Theſe pay- 
ments are the annual falaries of 
thoſe clerks, and were ſettled by a 
minute of the treaſury in the year 
1776, which directed them to be 
charged upon the duties of the 
cuſt-ms, though the buſineſs for 
which they are a recompence is not 
confined to that office, but extends 


over the other revenue departments, 


relative to all which theſe clerks 
are einployediin making up accounts 
for the ute of the board of treaſury, 
and ſome of them to be preſented 
to parliament. The ſaugle article 
entered under the head of penſion, 
is an annual allowance of ſixty 
pounds, by ſpecial order of the 
board of Mi — for long and 
faithful ſervice, to an officer who 
had the misfortune to become in- 
ſane. The quarterly payments to 
the wick coal meters, ariſe 
from an allowance of one halfpenny 
er chaldron on all coals imported 
into the port of London, and are 
grounded upoa the certificate oy 

the 
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the collector of the coal duties, and 

id purſuant to the order of the 
— of cuſtoms. 

« At the end of this account 
there is an entry, conſiſting of two 
items, together 726/. which requires 
to be particularly explained. That 
fum is the amouut of the fees which 
uſed to be paid for the audit of the 
cafh account of the cuſtoms. The 


accounts of the cuſtoms are made 


up annually to the th of January 
incluſive, It has been the practice 
of office for the receiver general to 
take credit, on that day, for the 
fees which would become due to 
the auditors of the impreſt, upon 
auditing the caſh account of the 
cuſtoms, and to retain that ſum in 
his hands until the account was 
finally audited. According to the 
uſual} courſe this article was entered 
as a payment, by the receiver ge- 
neral, on the 5th of January 1785. 


Before the caſh account could be 


got ready, and delivered into the 
office of the auditors of the impreſt, 
a change had taken place in the 
fyſtem of paſſing the public ac- 
counts of the kingdom; in confe- 
quence whereof, among other re- 
gulations, it was enacted by the 
legiſlature, that all receipt of fees, 
gratuities, or perquiſites, in the 
othce where the public accounts are 
audited, ſhould forthwith be abo- 
hſhed. This ſum, therefore, of 7 26/. 
reſerved in the receiver general's 
hands for the purpoſe of anſwerin 


be carried bac 
branches from which it was taken, 
and the expenditure of the year 
1784 will in fact be diminiſhed, 
and the produce increaſed, to that 
amount ; though, according to the 
mode of adjuſting the accounts in 
fuch caſes, the repayment will go 
in augmentation of the produce of 


x charge thus put an end to, wi 
to the reſpective 


. 


that year when it is is orderedy 
made. i | 

„»The amount of the inci! 
expences, excluſive of the ins 
tal ſalaries, paid out of the c 
duties, at the reſpective 
ports of England and \Wik 
the year 1584, was 17,40, 1 
104d. Each port is kept diſtad 
the account, and the total ewe 
at each, digeſted under a fer g 
neral heads; of which, rent tu 
men's bills—land tax repaid-z 
pttties, a term including m 
trifling charges not reducibk tn 
particular clafs of ſervice, ae ! 
principal. 

„ The payments out of then 
toms, in the year 1784, fort 
management of that revenue, } 
therto ſtated, are included in tl 
account of the controller gener 
and they are all which that accoun 
though a general one, comprehend 
Much is ſtilt wanting to rendert 
ſtate, not merely of the expen 
ture, but alſo af the receipt, ot th 
year complete. t controller x 
neral has not a knowledge cf: 
produce of feizures, and from inc 
nor of the charges defrayed out 
that fund: he takes official not 
of neither. The duties artfng1 
the plantations are within his 
nizance and control; but no pi 
of the receipis contained in th 
count, and only ſo much of thee 

diture relative thereto as . fl 

y the receiver general in Engin 


&« The management of the t 
toms in Scotland being conductors, | 
by a diſtin board, the commiſion ting 
ers for England are wholly g ity t! 
of the charges attending that dn ited,” 
lection, and know no more ot! An; 
duties received than what apper the di 
upon the weekly certificate of t , an, 

» Ui 


receiver general to have bet? 7 
mitted from thence, Such pat 


1 n 0 


produce of the cuſtoms. in Scot- 
4 as paſſes into the exchequer, 
remitted by the receiver gencral 
that country to the receiver ge- 
Ain England, and by him paid 
and of this remittance the con- 
ler general has official infor ma- 
from the controller general for 
and: but the duties ſo tranſmit- 
are not inſerted in this account, 
ch is confined to thoſe collected 
the ports of England and Wales, 
e controller general's account 


wh this revenue to the ſtate, 
| of which the public did in fact 
Ay profit ; that is the amount 
the cuſtoms paid into the exche- 


. 

* To ſupply theſe deficiences, 
orm as perlect. a ſtatement for 
year as it was in our power to 
ure, we iſſued precepts for the 
bowing returns: An account 
the groſs ſums ariſing from the 
wee of ſeizures, and from fines, 
ether with the amount of the 
uges of condemnation and ſale, 
| of the ſhares of the crown, and 
ing officers, and of the pay- 


charges of management, and 
d the receipt of his majeſty's ex- 
Per for the year 1784 diſtin- 
hing what part of the ſaid ſums 
dern received and paid by the 
avers of fines and forfeitures for 
don and the out- ports and by 
ſolicitors, reſpectively.“ 

„An account of the groſs an- 
ſalaries and allowances of the 
ders of the cuſtoms in the plan- 
* for the year 1784; diſtin- 
"ing the ports, and by what au- 
* otticers are ſeverally ap- 
Ned.“ . 

An account of the groſs amount 
be duties ariſing in the planta- 
and of the charges of manage- 
£ * of the net produce there- 


not exhibit the ſum yielded 


nts out of the ſhares of the crown. 


of, for the year 784; diſtinguiſn - 
ing the ſeveral ports, and the charges 
paid by the receiver general, trom 
the other charges. 

An account of the total ſum 
paid by the receiver general of the 
cuſtoms into the receipt of his ma- 
jeſty's exchequer, forthe year 1754.“ 

« The produce of ſeizures, and 
from fines, does not ariſe, and is 
not conducted, in the fame manner 
with the other branches of the cut- 
tom revenue. It is the refult, not 
of duties collected upon articles of 
commerce, but of certain proviſions 
inſtituted by law as a puniſhn.ent 
for having evaded the payment of 
the legal duties, or offended es 4inf!, 
or neglected to con hy wih, loge 
of the other requiſites cajnined by 
the legiſlature. Theſe provinons 
are directed either againtt the of- 
fender, or the ſubject matter of the 
offence; and where terminating in 
the payment of a ſum as a penalty, 
fine, or compoſition, or in the 
forfeiture of the goods ſeized to be 
diſpoſed of according to law, thence 
is derived a fund, which is the ſub- 
ject of the account we proceed to 
explain. We were made acquaint- 
cd therewith by the examination of 
Mr. John Baſtin, annexed to our 
laſt Report, and ſubjoined again to 
this, for the ſake of more eaſy re- 
ference. 

«© Where goods which have heen 
ſeized, and proſecuted to condem- 
nation, are fold, the produce there- 
of ſubmits to this uniform courſe : 
From the groſs produce of the 
ſale, certain charges, entitled thoſe 


of condemnation and fale, are firſt 


deducted. Theſe charges conſiſt of 
the payments to all the officers em- 
ployed in the condemnation and 
fale, and of the poundages out of 
the groſs produce of particular ſpe- 
cies of ſeizures to which certain of- 


ficers of the cuſtoms are entitled, 


(K) «© The 
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« The poundages due to the 
officers in London, on goods ſold 
at an out-port, are remitted to the 
receiver for the out-ports, taken 
credit for by the collector, and in- 
cluded in the charges paid at the 

If, 

« The above deductions havi 
been made, the reſidue of the gro 
amount of the ſale is divided be- 
tween the king and ſeizing officer, 
according to the proportion direct- 
ed by the acts which regulate the 
ſeizure. The portion of this divi- 
fion accruing to the crown is called 
the king's net ſhare. 

« The king's net ſhare, ariſing 
in London, is paid by the ware- 
honfe-keeper into the kinds of rhe 
receiver of fines and forfeitures for 
London. Thot which ariſes at the 
out-ports, is liable, in the hands 
of the collector at each port, to the 
charges of maintaining the cuſtom- 
houſ: cruizers, and to ſuch other 
incidental expences as the commiſ- 
fioners of the cuitoms may think 
proj to order; and thoſe charges 

eing ſatisfied, or ſuch ums retain- 
ed as may be wanted to defray them, 
the remainder of the king's net 
fhare is remitted by the ſeveral 
collectors to the receiver of fines and 
forfeitures for the out- ports. The 
ſums thus remitted become a fund 
in the hands »f this receiver, appli- 
cable, in like manner with that cre- 
ated in London, and in the hands 
of the other receiver, ro various 
charges of management incurred 
on account of the cuſtoms in the 
port of London. Moſt of theſe 
charges are, by the orders of the 
board, directed for payment upon 
the receiver for the out-ports; and 
if that officer has not a fuſficiency to 
anſwer the demands, a fupply to 
him is ordered to be made by the 
receiver for London; and in cafe 


bis fund fhould prove alſo iaſutt 


ne 


n 


cient, the receiver general is , 
like order, directed 2 nch 
ſums as are wanted by the reg 
for = out-ports, 

«© In the year 1785, a | 
from the effect of the ad 15 
rected condemned ſpirits to be ſa 
and of other acts whereby ſmugel 
received a check, the funds in% 
hands of the two receivers pron 
very deficient, and ſums to 2a 
ſiderable amount were imprcht 
by the receiver general, to the n 
ceiver for the out- ports. The fu 
paid by the collectors at the or 
ports, out of the king's net ſtart 
ſeizures, are — for f 
maintenance of cruizers and bo 
and the expences connected they 
with, | | 

« That we might be made « 
uainted with the ſervices to uh) 
the er by the receiver 
London and the out- ports werek 
. applied, and with thechay 
attendant upon thote fervd 
reſpectively, we required that ! 
total ſums paid by each rec 
ſhould in the account be deco 
pounded, and brought under ges 
ral heads. Thence it appears, f 
in the port of London, thong 
maintaming the cruizing veſeb 
one, yet it is by no means the pr 
cipal article of expence with wil 
theſe funds are charged, and d 
they are not limited to any one ſe 
vice, but liable indiſcriminateh 
different charges of manageme 
Such part of the king's net ſhar 
ſeizures, as remains unexhaul 
theſe charges, is paid into tet 
chequer by the two recerve! - 
London and the out - ports. 

The produce of fines, ef d 
r upon feizures, * f 
ubject to any charges of condem 
tion. The ſhare thereof reſult 
the crown is charged with lon? 
gular aunualallowances to on 
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cuſtoms, and ſome other trifling 
pences ; after ſatisfying which, 
relidue is paid into the exche- 
er by the reſpective ſolicitors of 
2 in whoſe department it 
to receive and account for this 
duce, 
« The account we have thus ex- 
ned, preſents a complete view of 
eriſe and ultimate diſpoſal of that 
nch of the cuſtom revenue, both 
London and at the ſeveral out- 
ns, which is derived from ſeiz- 
es and fines, In ſo doing, it in- 
res two ſubjects, each diſtin in 
ſelf and kept apart in the ſtatement, 
t both cloſely connected,  inaſ- 
uch as out of the determination of 
e one the other ariſes. The firſt 
poliſts of the groſs produce of con- 
mned ſeized goods, and from 
es ; the charges paid out of that 
duce ; his majeſty's net ſhare ; 
d the ſeizing officer's part. The 
dad comprehends the king's net 
ure produced by the above divi- 
bv ; the expences defrayed there- 
am at each out- port; the balance 
ſerved by the collector; and the 
i remitted to the receiver for the 
ut. ports; the payments made by 
de two receivers of fines and forfei- 
ures, and the ſolicitors, for charges 
management; and the ſums 
jad by them into the exchequer, 
epeftively, Thence it appears, 
ut the groſs produce of feizures 
London, for the year 1784, 
8 62,042/. 21. 1144. His majeſ- 
13 net ſhare, 31,598. 17s. 63d. 
de charges of condemnation and 
— 74400. 197. 94d. The ſeizing 
wacer's part, 22,9930. 55. 74d. 
The groſs —— of lass at 
tde out ports, was 136, 3221. 16s. 24d. 
fis majeſty's net ſhare, 69, 9554. 
18%, 104d, The charges of con- 
femnation and ſale, 16,6517. 8s. 544. 
e ſeizing officer's part, 4947150. 
1. 1:24, The grofs ptoduce- of 


4 FE. (of) 
fines, in the ſame year, was 6,091. 
6s. 11d; His majeſty's net — 
4,7840. 125. 74d. The charges o 
condemnation, 337; 75. Gd. The 
ſcizing officers part, 1,875. 6s. 94d. 
„The groſs produce of ſeizures in 
London, and at the out-ports, to- 
gether with that from fines, was 
204,459], 63, 14. His majeſty's 
neg ſhare thereof, was 105,739. 
95. 1d. and, conſequently, the total 
charge incurred, was 98,718/. 175. 
of which ſum, 24,134/. 155. 8:4, 
was paid for the charges of condem- 
nation and fale, 74,5841. 1s. 344. 
to the officers who made the ſeizures, 

The payments for charges of ma- 
nagement, made out of the king's 
net ſhare of ſeizures ariſing in the 
part of London, amounted to 
11,692/. 175. 5d. and the ſum 
paid into the exchequer to 19,906/. 


—. 134. 

66 of theking's net ſhare produced 
at the out- ports, 34,4324. 18s. 101d. 
was expended in charges of manage- 
ment at the ſeveral ports; 23, 2571. 
145. 44d. in charges of marage- 
ment for the port of London; 
and 2, 5ool. was paid into the ex- 
chequer. 

The ſum paid out of the king's 
net ſhare of fines, for charges, was 
2751. 135, 4d. and into the exche- 

uer , J. 16s. d. 

1 66 nm of "theſe payments 
into the exchequer, by the receiv- 
ers and ſolicitors of the cuſtoms was 
25,9611. 16s. 644. of the balances 
remaining in the hands of the col- 
lectors at the out-ports, 9,7681. 
54. 73d. of that in the hands of the 
ſolicitor for London and the weſ- 
tern ports, 353/. 2s. 104d. which 
three ſums — together, and 
making 36, 80. 55s. 1d. being ſubs» 
trated from 105, 7290. 95. 1d. the 
total of the king's net ſhare of 
ſeizures and fines 1n ay 7 and at 
the out- ports, give 69, 650“. 4s. the 

: (K 2) . whole 
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whole charges ſor management de- 
trayed out of that ſhare: and it 
thereto be added 98,718“. 175.—. 
the diminution to which the groſs 
produce of ſeizures and fine, was 
iubjett, it will be ſhewn that 
108,378. 15s —, was the exact ſum 
paid by the public, in the year 
1784, for the various ſervices ſtated 
in the abore account, 

„% The maintenance of the veſſels 
and boats cmployed in the cuſtoms, 
forms nearly the fole head of expen- 
diture at the out-ports, and a conſi- 
derable one among thoſe in ihe port 
of London, to which the king's net 
ſhare of ſeizures is applied. 

& As the cruizers conſtitute a pe- 
culizr and extennise branch ot fer- 
vice, and as many jerions are Con- 
cerned in the conduct thereot, who 
'are officers-of the cultoms, and were 
none of them included in the liſts of 
ofncers returned to us, either for 
London or the out ports, ue deem- 
ed it proper to bring the cruizing 
veſſels, and the expences attending 
them, into one collective view. We 
accordingly procured an account of 
the number of cruizers employed in 
the ſeivice of the cultoms, for the 
year 1784, with the complement of 
men belonging to each cruizer, at 
what port il-tioned, the amount of 
the expence of each, and t what 
port pa d. From that account, and 
the cxamination of Mr. Samuel 
Brews, fur: eyor for floops, and of 
Mr. john Baſtin, we obtained a 
knowledge of the molt material cir- 
cumitances relating to this fubject. 

% Thecruizers belonging to the 
cuſtoms are maintained in ta o diffar- 
ent modes; one upon the ettabliſh- 
ment,theother bycontract. When up- 
on the eſtabliſhment, the veſſel herſelf 
is the property of the crown, and all 
the expences of every kind, incurred 
by her, are paid quarterly out of 
the cuſtom revenue, and by the col- 
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leftor of the port where ſh; i; 4 
tioned, except in a ſingle tat; 1 
a veſſel nationed at Feveilun, uf 
paid in Lydon, 

6 There are two ſpecies of o 
tracts; in one of thein the vi! 
turniſhed by the crown, an; ; 
charge made for her hire; bat 
outfit, future repairs, Wayes, r& 
alling, and all other expence, a 
paid out of the produce « he 
ſeizures; and, after thaſe Gy 
tions, the remaioder, if any, is6 
vided between the crown and th 
contractor. It, however, the mor 
of her ſcizures ſhould proxe aß 
cient to defray thoſe EXPpences, 1 
deficiency is ſupplied by the c 
and contractor, in equal propyt 
tions, In the other kind of ct 
the contractor provides the veſt, 1 
the rare of four ſhillings and & 
pence per ton, per lunar month 
for which allowance he his houn 
to find the outſit, and all repair 
This payment for hire, ad allth 
remaining Charges incurred by t 
veſl-1, are, in this as in the fte 
contract, borne out of the produce 
her ſeizures ; and the ſurplus av 
ed, or the failure made go 
equally between the contracting ps 
ties. Theſecontracts are forms 
a minute. of the board of cuſon. 
and, when entered into, a letter 
ſent from the board to the c 
and controller at the port u here h 
veſlcl is to be ſtationed, specht 
the name of the contractor, and i 
terms of the contract, that '5, U 
hire (in caſe the veilel is upon u 
the number of men, and tlic +408 
ance for wages, victualling, 0 
other charges, It is the vu 
thoſe two officers to ſee that tne 
ſel is conſtantly cruizing, {ati 
is kept in complete rep it, 9% 
every reſpect fit for the ſerree 
that ſhe has her full complet 
men on board, which they 4 


* 


* per 


rn 


to certify upon the back of the 
rms of the mates and the cum 
in eis of reſſels; and it the ma- 
ere he ſhort of the number allow- 
the crown, they are to cer- 
fr hit dediiCtions for the Wages 
| r tualling have been made aC- 
D lol; . 

„It many of the out- porte, the 
l'etors and controllers at the port 
ee the veſſel is ſtationed, are 
mſelvres either jointly or ſepa- 
e, the contractors. In the year 
ler our enquiry tuenty- four crui- 
xs vere empl yed by contract, and 
them lixteen were contracted tor 
„ thoſe two officers tugether, or 
th one of them. 

« From the account we learn 
it forty-four cruizers were em- 
wed in the year 1754, and the 
uber of men belonging to them. 
» thouſand and forty-one, Of 
e perſons who ſerve on board, the 
mnnJer, the chief and ſecond 
ks, and, in ſome of the larger 
Ie, one mariner called a deput- 
nwiner, are officers of the cuſ- 
vs, by virtue of a commiſlon 
athe board, The omcers of the 
ers upon the eſtabliſhment are 
general appointed by the board, 

nt to warrants from the trea- 
5, The officers of thoſe upon 

rat, are recommended by the 

ator, and appointed by the 

4. The pay of the matter is 

x pounds a year; of the chief 
te either thirty fire or thirty; 

of each of th» reſt of the ce, 

en pounds, The allowance tor 

lling is nine pence a day to 

wan on board, and for fire and 

de oe ſhill:ng each by the lu- 

mouth, 

lde total expence for tle 

tenance of theſe forty-four 

Mets io ſtated at 44.35 57+ 163. 1 4. 

* lam, however, docs not ac» 

auh the amount of the ſeveral 
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payments inſerted in the account of 
teizujes. and finrs, as having been 
mae out of the king's net ſhire of 
ſcizures, fer this ervice, ia the 
port of London, and at the differ- 
ent ous-ports. The reaſon of the 
diff-rence is, that the ſurveyor for 
floops, in his account, ſtitcs the 
fuil charge that each veflcl will 
tt.nd at for the year, every ciicum- 
lance and article of coſt included; 
and this he is enabled to do, either 
trom the bills already delivered into 
his office (through which all ex- 
penditure 1elative to the cruizers 
paſſ-s), or, where the bills are not 
yet received, from computations 
grounded upon his knowledge of 
the particulars by which the expence 
can be aſcertained. The account- 
ant of petty receipts ſtares only the 
ſums actually paid out of the king's 
net ſhire, on this head of ſervice, 
at each port, within the year, 
The whole charge incurred could 
not be brought into his account, 
The eitabliſhed cruizers create a re- 
gular annual expence, and the gc- 
counts refpecting them are tranſmit- 
ted to his office quarterly from the 
ports, The accounts for thoſe up- 
on contract are not reccived at fixed 
periods; and, by the terms of the 
contract, where the ſhare of the 
ſeizing officer would legally only 

amount to a third, the difference 
berween that and a moiety is made 

good to the contractor (who appears 
to be conſideted as the ſame perſon 
with the ſeizing oflicer) in order 
that bis ſhure may be rendered equal 
with the ſhare of the crown, As 
the diviſion of the produce of all 


ſcizures is fixed by law, a general 


account mutt be made out con orm- 
ably to that rule; but for each of 
theſ» contract cruizers there is 2 
n-ceſlity ot forming a ſecond and 
diitin<t account, in which the con- 
tra lor having credit tor the ditfer- 
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ences between the thirds and moie. 
ties above ſtated, and the charges 
of the cruizer being brought againſt 
her produce, it finally appears whe- 
ther a balance is due from the crown 
to the coutractors, or from the con- 
tractor tothe crown : and this balance 
when ſettled, is either carried to or 
paid out of, the king's net ſhare, at 
the port where the veſſel is ſtationed, 
uncer a ſpecial order of the board, 
From theſe circumſtances the ac- 
counts of the contract veſſels ate 
more dilatory, in their ultimate ad- 
juſtment and liquidation, than thoſe 
of the veſſels upon the eſtabliſhment. 

« The cuſtom duties collected in 
the plantations, and the charges at- 
tending the management of that 
collection, for the year 1784, form 
the next and laſt object to which 
we are led in the proſecution of this 
line of inquiry. 

« From two accounts, returned 
purſuant to our precepts, and the 
examinations of Mr, John Timothy 
Swainſon, plantation clerk in the 
office of the ſecretary of the cuſtom, 
and of Mr. Joſhua Powel, chief 
clerk to the controller general, in 
whoſe office the plantation accounts 
are paſſed, we were ſupplied with 
the information here requiſite, 

« The account of the groſs an- 
nual ſalaries, and allowances of the 
officers, contains all the officers of 
the cuſtoms in the plantations, dur- 
ing the year 1784, whether belong- 
ing to the Weſt India iſlands, or to 
the American ports. It muſt there- 
fore include the officers who con- 
ducted the buſineſs of the cuſtoms at 
the iſlands ſubject to the duty of 44 

r cent. which are fix ; Barbadoes, 
Antigua, St. Chriſtophers, Mont- 
ſerrat, Nevis, and Tortola, The 
ſalaries and allowances to the offi- 
cers, as well all other expences of 
every kind, incurred on account of 
the cuſloms, at thoſe iſlands, are, 


with one trifling regular erden 
at Montſerrat * —— 
ment out of ſeizures at the pon 
St. John's, Antigua, occurrinʒ i. 
ſo in 1784), paid, not out of fe 
receipt of that revenue, but eie 
by the collectors at the ſeveral m 
or by the huſband in England, t 
of the produce of the 44 per ex, 
duty. Hence it became necefſuy v 
diſtinguiſh and keep ſeparate, i 
this account, the officers faticre 
at thoſe fix iſlands; becauſe, ot 
being a charge upon the cuſtom & 
ties, nor ſupported out of a pale 
fund, they do not occaſion that (pe 
cies of expenditure to which or 
inveſtigations are ſpecially dire, 
and, accordingly, our examination 
and the conſequent matter ſtated, 
not to be underſtood as having} 
thoſe officers in view, though | 
many reſpects applicable tothem, 
« The cflicers in the plantation 
are appointed by the commiſſions 
the board of cuſtoms, purſuant t 
treaſury warrants, except in a { 
inſtances, enumerated at the | 
ginning of the account, where t! 
appointment to the office is fol 
imthe board of cuſtoms ; they hi 
falaries, and incidental allowance 
In the year 1784, the ſalaries to 
the plantation officers upon thee! 
bliſhment were paid in England 
the receiver general ; but by 
gulation of the ſubſequent year, ! 
collectors and controllers only 
to receive their ſalaries in that no 
and thoſe to the inc riot officer 
to be paid at the port, unleſs | 
growing receipt of duties ſhoui 
inſufficient for that purpose; 
which caſe, upon a cert ficatet 
of being tranſmitted by the colieg 
and controller to the board, 4 
der for the payment of them b U 
made upon the receiver * 
To prevent a dilatoty and ig 
tranſmiſſion of che accoun, K 
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1 ag to 4 recent regulation, none of 
lhe collectors or controllers in the 


of lantations are entitled to receive 


l. vir ſalaries, which are paid halt 
© yearly, until the quarterly accounts 
er of the receipts and diſburſements 
for that half year, at their reſpecti ve 
ports, have been ſent over io the 
board, The incidental allowances, 
which are ſome of them made in 
lerling money, and ſome in the 
currency of the iſland, are annual, 
and fixed by the board, to enable, 
the officers to provide themſelves 
JL with cerain articles neceſſary for the 
ſervice, and ſet oppoſite to the ſums 
entered in the column under that 
title. Theſe allowances as regulat- 
ein the year 1785, are to be paid 
at the port, provided there be a 
ſufficiency of receipt; and if not, 
the failure is, in like manner as in 
the caſe of the ſalaries, to be certi- 
hed to the board, and payment by 

the receiver general to be ordered. 
The ens in the plantations 
take fees, under the authority of 

rarious acts of parliament 

1 * 4 of the difficulty, and 
nearly the impracticability, of ob- 
taining within a period of time, and 
to a degree of completeneſs and ac- 
curacy ſuited to our end, the amount 
of the fees and gratuitics received 
by thoſe officers, many in number, 
reiding at ports diſtant and diſperſ- 
ed, and precluded of neceſſity from 
erery channel of ſpeedy intercourſe, 
formation, or correction, relative 
to their returns, we omitted, as 
— adviſable, to include that re- 

quution in our precept reſpectin 
ide plantation — 1 
The number of the officers 
employed in the plantations for the 
rear 1784 (including thoſe at the 
lands where the 44 per cent, duty 
s collefled) was one hundred and 
thirty-five, The total of the an- 
3ul ſalatics due, out of the cuſtom 
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revenue, to the officers for that year 
as ſtated in the above account, is 
5,270. of the incidental allowances, 
in ſterling, 1,052/. 10s. —. and in 
currency, 595/. Some of the ſala- 
ries wete not paid in that year; the 
payment of them being ttopped by 
order of the board, for nontranſ- 
miſſion of accounts, or other cauſes, 
and the attornies in England having 
in ſome inſtances neglected to ap- 
ply for them, 

« To get at the exatamount of the 
payments actually made to the offi- 
cers, and on all other heads of ſer- 
vice, as well as of the total produce 
of the duties for the year, recourſe 
muſt be had to the other account 
returned to us. That account gives 
the groſs receipt of the duties arifing 
in the plantations (in which the 
king's net ſhare of ſeizures is alſo 
comprehended); the charges of ma- 
nagement for each port, diſtinguiſh- 


ing thoſe paid at the port, from thoſe 


paid by the receiver general in Eng- 
land; and the net produce for the 
year 1784. The incidental allow- 
ances, paid in currency at the porte, 
are here reduced into ſterling mo- 
ney; and the means of doing it is 
the certificate of the governor of the 
ifland, on the accounts ſent over by 
the collector, aſceriaining the value 
of the. currency for every quarter, 
The iflands and provinces con- 
tained in this account are ſixteen; 
the number of ports twenty-fx. 
To theſe, in the year 178;, three 
more were added: New Brunſwick, 
Port Roſeway, and Cape Breton. 
„At many of the plantation 
ports, the receipt is unequal to the 
expenditure ; and in thoſe ca es, the 
collector of the port muſt either 
himſelf advance the money wanted 
to deſray the charges, or he muſt 
tranſmit a certificate to the board 
of the deficiency, in order that the 


payment may be made in Englaad 5 
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if he a;lvances the money, the ba- 
lance dut ohm eis paid by the re- 
cciver gençral, upon the produc- 
tien of proper vouchers and re- 
eeipts ior the ſums charged in his 
account, 

« From this account it appears, 
that the groſs amount of the cuſtom 
receipt in the plantations was 5, 3oʒl. 

Is. — d. the total of the payments 


for the ſeveral ports then belong- 


ing to the plantation department, 


' $.300l. 135. 417. and the net pro- 


duce, after deducting the charges 
at tie deficient ports, which were 
ſixteen in number, 41. 75. +27. 
There are, however, ſubj ined to 
the account, area's paid in this 
year for ſervices whi h had accrued 
at three ports, previous to their 
cell ou by the laſt treat y of Peace; 
thefe added, make the totahof the 
py ments to be 6, i 067. 3 4d, and 
conſequently it excreded the re- 
ceipt of the year by 8. 14. 8s, 23d. 

„% Though the duties received in 
the plant«tions, if compared with 
the total p1y ment for management in 


the year 1784, appeared not cnly to 


have been « xheayited, but deficient, 
yer, as wilt he { n by a ſubſequent 
account, the receiver gener. paid 
a ſum the tame year into the ex- 
cheque, on the head of the plan- 
tations, nearly equal to the groſs 
receipt ſtated in this account — An 
app i rent difference, requiring robe 
reconciieds and of which the ex- 
planation is as follows. 

„% The account, of which we 
have been treuing is reliricted to 
the actual receipt and payments of 
the vear, The ſum paid igto the 
excvequer by the receiver general, 
aiofe from the collection of tormer 
years, ei her not remitted from the 
plant:.tions, or, it remi!ted, not 
converied into caſh till that year; 
ard frem duties collected and re- 
miued that j car, but when in the 


| have found to be g5,256/. 3. $4 


rern 


hands of the receiver geperil 4 
applied to charges of Managene4t 
tor the f-rvice of the plante; 
it being the practice to dcfar nt 
of thoſe charzes in England, ra 
out of the produce of the pẽ5 
duties, but out of that of the cat. 
toms collected in England. 

„We have thus procured 2 
ivveſtigated the different schen 
eſſential to impart a complete dns. 
ledge of the charges incurred in the 
management of the cuflom dais 
for the year 1784. 

„That we may bring the re{:! 
of our inquiries into a combined 
view, and exhibit, in one ſum, the 


whole coſt of conducting this branch oft 
of the public revenue in that year, T. 
we proceed to recapitulate ard blen! pe, 
the totals ſtated in thole reſpective rect, 
accounts, exec 

« The real charge upon the po. re u 
lic, for the payment ot the chen 
employed in the office of the cu | at 
roms and port of London, as girea is p! 
in our luſt report, was 100,8 8, 155 . 1, 
534. and upon individuals, 64,079 ts to 
8s --1d. together, 164, 9%¼. 5% king 
614. The real charge upon th: ſe zu 
public, for the pay ment of the 0% bs te 
cers belonging to the out-parts, ls de 


aud upon individuals, Gl," 21% 155 c 
- as hie 
63d. together, 146.97 /. 19% 3:5 Wii 


The incidental expences exclulived ul of 
the incidental ſalaries paid by the |s, h 
receiver general, amounted 1080609; 
9,7571. 3s. 744. thoſe paid by t „ th 
coheddors at the out-porth, tu't'e 

7,4GOL. 11s. 101d. The total Ci plan 
minution of the produce of te12ures > 
and fines, b payments tor ſermces * 
either out of the groſs amount os Frere 
of the king's net ſhare, $8 tal it 


4 E v1 { is 
168.2787, 15, —. he ſum p36 R 
in charges of management, en , 
count of the cuſtom duties Of ext 
* 0 , 4 05 
in the plantations, was 1% 5 
1 - 
344. Tici6 
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t Theſe ſeveral totals brought 
ther give 512,684. 85. 54. The 
da thereof paid out of the te- 
» of the cuſtoms amounts to 
837. 45 9d. But from this 
1 muſt be deduted the amount 
the poundages and allowances 
ers out ot the grots produce 
Cores, and alſo the amount of 
(liries and allowances to cth- 
ont of the king's net ſhare of 
woduce of ſeizures ; becauſe the 
ters, in their return to us cf their 
Jements for the year, charged 
wolves with thoſe ſums; and in 
account of the diſburſements out 
thoſe tuo funds, theſe parments 
efiicers are alſo taken credit for, 
„Jo avoid the error of dovhie 
dee, and render the ſtatement 
eſt, we acquired the account 
esel: thence it appears that 
re was paid, in allowances and 
badges to officers, in London 
| at the out- ports, out of the 
produce of ſeizures, 10,1897, 
%: and in ſalaries and allow- 
cs to officers in London out of 
ang's net ſhare of the produce 
ente, 4, 399/. 5% d. Theſe 
together, 14,5881. 175. 7d. 
wee! from 397.88 3J. 45. 914. 
re 38 3,294. 75. 234, the exact 
charge borne by the public: 
winch 115,801, 36. 724, the 
u of the payments by indivi- 
, being added, there will reſult 
ke9;h, 106. 10d. and in that 
a, the amount of the fees and 
Mites received by the officers in 
plantations is not included. — 
a was the expence induced by 
cuſtoms inthe year 1784. What 
'rerenue contributed to the na- 
ul Income, in the ſame year, 
lens to be as follows. 

Ide receiver general paid into 
exchequer, on account of 
coſtoms, in the year 1784, 


56515 %. 85. 324. 


L 
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© The payments into the exche- 
quer, by the receivers of fines and 
torf-itures for London and the out- 
ports, and by the fobcitors of the 
cuſtoms, were 25,9617. 16s. 634. 

„here was all» a ſum paid in- 
to the exchequer that yer, by Mr. 
George Litchfield, the ſolicitor for 
carrying on crim.nal proſecuitons in 
the cuſtoms, and recovering debts 
due on bonds. This foliciter pivs, 
by order of the board of cultoms, 
the penalties recovered, either into 
the exchequer, or into the bands of 
the receivers of fin's and forfeitures; 
and the debts recovered by order of 
the court of exchequer, or of that 
bourd, into the exch-quer, into the 
hands of the receiver general, cr of 
the receivers of fines and forteitures. 
] he return to our requiſition ſtates 
the payment into the exchequer, 
made by this ſolicitor, in the year 
1784, to be 1550. 

« Theſe ſeveral ſums brought to- 
gether make 3, 312, 270l. 45. 101d, 
the total produce of the cuſtom re- 
venue, which paſſ:d into the public 
treaſury, and was ultimately avail. 
ed of, n the year 1784. f 

„We are enjoined, by the acts 
which regulate our proceedings, to 
report an exact ſtate of the tees or 
gratuities paid or given in collecting. 
ſtung, expending, and accounting 
for, the publicimonics, and the au- 
thority under which ſuch fees or 
gratuii'es are paid or received. 

„% The account of the emolu- 
ments of the officers of the cuſtoms 
at the our-ports ſupplied us with a 
knowledge of the amount of the fees 
and grotuities taken, in the year 
1784, by thoſe officers reſpectively, 
and has enabled us to ſtate the total 
ſum received by them through thole 
modes of payment, 

«That we might yield due abcdi. 


ence to the injunctions of the legiſ- 


lature, a farther inquiry became ne- 


cellary ; 
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ceſſary; namely, into the ſeveral fees 
and gratuities which the officers at 
the out-ports claim or receive, and 
into the authoriry under which ſuch 
fees and gratuities are required or 
taken :—an information not to be 
procured from the account above 
referred to, nor from the materials 
our of which it was raiſed, | 

The fee differing eſſentially from 
the gratuity, we ſhall make them 
each the object of a diſtinct exami- 
nation. 

Of the rulesſubjoined tothe book 
of rates, and annexed to the act of 
tonnage and poundage, the twenty- 
fourth ordains, That no officer, 
clerk, or other, belonging to any 
cuſtomhouſe whatſoever, ſ1all exact, 
require, or receive any other or 
greater fee, of any merchant or 
other whatſoever, than ſuch as are 
or ſhall be eſtabliſhed by the com- 
mons, in parliament aſſembled: if 
any officer or other ſhall offend con- 
trary to this order, he ſhall foricit 
his office and place, and be for ever 
after uncapable of any office in the 
cuſtomhouſe. 

« Looking to this regulation as 
our guide, we dcemed it, in the firſt 

ace, requiſite to aſcertain what 
fees had been eſtabliſhed by parlia- 
ment; and accordingly, when en- 

ged in an inveſtigatios of a ſi mi- 
lar kind, reſpecting the port of Lon- 
don, we ifſued a precept for an ac- 
count of ſuch fees as the officers of 


the cuſtoms are authoriſed to take, 


by virtue of any act of parliament, 
and for what buſineſs ſuch fees are 
ayable, 

„To that requiſition, which was 
general, there were tranſmitted to 
us, beſides the returns for the port 
of London, four tables of fees re- 
ferring ſolely to the out-ports. 

Theſe tables belong to the ports 
of Briſtol, Great Yarmouth Kingſ- 
wn upon Hull, and Cheſter; and 
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they were iſſued or confim 
virtue of an order of the ho; 
commons, of the 17th of M 
or the 14th of April 1670, We. 
nexed theſe tables to our lai h 
concluding that they were the 
exiſtent authorities of ſuch acc 
tion for fees taken by the cuz 
officers : hut from the exanizx 
of Mr, John Fuilipps Adany, i 
collector of Milford, we lex 
that there was at that port 2 
with words written at the bation 
it, importing the order of the} 
of commons. 

No table for the port of M 
having been returned purſuat 
our precept, we directed a {x pea 
reſearch to be made in the ofce 
the cuſtoms, to the cnd thatiith ons 
did exiſt, for that or any other p 
tables of fees founded upon pu 
mentary authority, and not alr 
delivered to us, they might hep 
duced, and none ſtanding undert 
ſanction be omitted. 

„In conſequence of this tee 
inquiry, four tables, in addita 
thoſe inſerted in the Appendix u 
laſt Report, have been diſcote 
Theſe tables are for the port 
Ipſwich, Milford, Poole, and 
wich. Thus it appears that! 
are eight out- ports, for which! 
of fees and allowances have 
made, ſettled, or confirmed, 
the authority of the houſe of 
mons: they are all head g 
The tables, as the title prefix 
each indicates, were appointed 
meant to be alſo in force at the 
ral members and creeks cept 
upon theſe head ports reſpec" 
though in the caſe of Gre 
mouth, notwithſtanding that! 
there is ſubjoined a ſeparate 1a 
fees and allowances due and pi 
in every of the out-ports, en 
of that port; and this lattel! em 
in ſome inſtances, differs nat 
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dhe former, both as to the 
num aud the diviſion of the 


From the examination of Mr, 
nge Lirchfield we collect, that 
is the fees thus authorized, 
ge are alſo ſome fees allowed and 
d by particular acts of parlia- 
ve; but theſe are very ſew in 
nber, confined 3 _— 
liar ports, and to ſpecial ſer- 
ded in thoſe — 
The fees taken by the offi- 
of the cuſtoms at the out- ports 
creeks, in virtue of the autho- 
either of the tables above de- 
want ibed, or of theſe ſpecific acts, 
dar to comprehend all ſuch as 
ie been eſtabliſhed by the com- 
ns in parliament aſſembled, and, 
iſequently, all which come under 
pa purview of the rule cited at the 
mmencement of this inquiry. 
The fees taken by the officers, 
d not included in theſe tables or 
u, ſeem to reſt ſolely upon the 
ound of uſage. 
By a clauſe in the act of ton- 
ge and poundage, where the goods 
ported or imported amount to the 
lue of five pounds or more, the 
domers and collectors, and all 
her his majeſty's officers in the ſe- 
ral ports, ſhall rake and receive 
uch fees, and no other, as were 
len in the fourth year of the late 
ag James, until ſuch time as the 
ud fees ſhall be otherwiſe ſettl · d by 
uthority of parliament, We made 
plication to the office of the cuſ- 
ms reſped ing the ſu ject matter of 
ws clauſe; but we could not find 
wat there was any t ble or record 
i being of the fees taken at the pe- 
dad referred to. 
* Theſe parliamentary tables are 
> ancient date, aſſigned only to r- 
um ports; the ters contained in 
nem few, and affecting only the 
fatat officers (except in the caſe of 
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Kingſton upon Hull, where a clerk 
is inſerted) : they were framed at 
a time when the bufineſs of the cuſ- 
toms, and the extent of that depart- 
ment, had little reſemblance to their 
actual ſtate at this day, It was 
therefore to be preſumed, that the 
ſtatement of fees hithertoo obtained 
could not be complete. To poſſeſs 
ourſelves of full knowledge upon the 
ſubject, we iſſued 4 precept for an 
account of all fees uſually taken by 
the ſeveral officers of the cuſtoms, 
including patentees, deputics, and 
clerks, and all others, of every de- 
ſcription whatever, in the out- ports: 
diſtinguiſhing for what bufine ſs or 
documents, and for the uſe of what 
officer, ſuch fees are paid, exclufive 
of ſtamps. 

+ Thereturns to this laſt requiſi- 
tion proved to be numerous and ex- 
tenſive. 

„We had it originally in con- 
templation to annex to our report 
all the accounts of fees tranſmitted 
from the out- ports and creeks, of 
whatever deſcription conſiſting, and 
upon whatever authority grounded: 
but, having examined and conſider- 
ed the number, ſize, and contents 
of theſe accounts, we jurlged it ex- 
pedient, upon mature deliberation, 
to depart from that plan, and, in- 
ſtead thereof, to ſubj in only a cer- 
tain number of them, ſcledted as 
ſpecimens, And whilſt, by that 
means, we avoid encumbering our 
reyor! with many voluminous and 
unwicldly papers, ſerving to ſwell 
and delay the execution of our 
work, we do not, in our apprehen- 
lion, relinquiſh the inſertion of any 
materials efſ-ntially nece ſſary to the 
conduct and effect of the inquiry. 
Whatever infight into the ſubject of 
fees, with a view to illuſtrate truth, 
and juſtify concluſion, could be 
given by the production of all the 
returns made for the out-ports and 

creeks 


/ 
; 
: 
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creeks (together one hundred and 
four), may, to very ſufficient pur- 
poi, be communicated by thoſe we 
hare choſen. | 

„In waking this ſelection we 
were govern: d by an obvious prin- 
ciple. The ports for which tables 
have been eſtabliſhed, purſuant to 
the order of the houſe of commons, 
involve in themſelves as head ports, 
or through their dependant mem- 
bers, the principal places of fo- 
reign commerce in the kingdom. 
Accordingly we found combined in 
them two requißtes, which to us 
appeared decihve as to this matter ot 
choice - one, that of their being the 
only ports which have a parliamen- 
tary ſanction and rule for feez—the 
Other, their poſſeſſing that degree of 
mercantile importance, and conſe- 
quent extent of cuſtom bulineſs, 
which muſt of nec-flity render them 
ſubject to the proporti nally greater 


influence ot the ſpecies of pay ment 


under diſcuſſion, 

„We have adopted the following 
method in ſtating the returns re- 
ſpecting fees tor theſe eight ports, 
and their dependencies, We have 
inſerted—1ſt, the table of fees and 
allowances authorized and figned by 
virtue of the order of the houſe of 


.commons— 2d, The account of the 


fees uſually taken at the head port 
— 34d, The accounts of the fees 
uſually taken at the ſeveral mem- 
bers and crecks (if any) dependant 
upon the head port, entering the 
members in alphabet ical o:der, and 
the creeks immediately after the 
port of which they are reſpectively 
a part, 'Th-ſe various accounts, as 
conſtituing together, in the preſent 
view, a dillinct ſubject of inquiry 
holding to each head-port, we have 
included in one number uncer the 
head- port. 

„The eight head ports (which 
we have likewiſe taken alphabeti- 


toms, under the authority % 
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cally), Briſtol, Cheſter, Ry! 
wich, Miltord, Poole. g 
Yarmouth, comprehend ig 
dependencies twenty two ni 
and ſixtten ceeks, 

The officers, in t\eir ren 
having uicd indiseiiminatelr 
title of port, we have belle 
each account the proper daggt 
tion, according to the itt cg 
from the office of the cyſts, 

& From an examination and {1 
. pariſon of thele documents, itn 
be ſcen how tar the pariiament 
tables do in fact op rate as rules 
ſtandards for the fees received | 
the officers at the head pH and 
the dependant members and creek 
for which ſuch tables were ſercal 
appointed; and how far, fm! 
deſcription ot the bulinets and t 
officers contained therein, they 4 
capable of application to the cu 
mercial and official tranſactions 
this time. From the ſame eren 
nation it will alio appear, in ae 
degree the fee taken at the hend 
on the ground of uſage, corre{poad 
with that taken at the depend: 
cies thercupon ; and, hee th 
are different members and creek 
dependant upon the ſame Ha port 1 
what ſimilitude, as to the pymen _=_ 
by fee, obtains througlhwut ta 
tranſactions, | 

„Though, ſrom the mot! abort 


I 1.4 ane Wal 
explained, we have bound d ca.” 
ſelves in annexing to our repo't e { 

| orm 


accounts ef fees, we did not fat 
inveſtigate gencrally thoſe retum 
The Opinion hie h we have (1 TK 
in conſequence of that isch 
tion will hereafter be ſtated. 

«« The gratuity or recompence 
received bv the olgcers ct the cuts 


li-ment, is taken purſuant 1s 7 
6th and 7th of William th. Tah 
chapter the 2th; which is 16 
as the only legal function % ©: 


_— 
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s of emolument. It is there 
ed, that, tor the accommad 1- 
of ir ade upon urgent occalions, 
ficer may be permitted to work 
ns and places not required by 
ind that it may be lawful for 
oficer, doly employed in the 
on of his ofltice, on any ex- 
rivary fervice not required by 
to rece/ve ſuch recomprnce 
tie merchants or other per- 
4 requiring his attendance, as 
onmitoners of the cuſtoms 
the port of London, and the 
ector, cuſtomer, and controller 
out · ports, ot any two of them 
tnely (by whom the ſuffter- 
ei thought requiſite to be 
wed), (hall determine.—The 
icteriſhic uiſtinction between the 
and the gratuity, as authorized 
ac legit] cure, is hence appatent. 
' The fre is a pavmeunt to the 
er 'or the execution of his em- 
mant at legal times and places: 
* gratuity, a compenſation for 
a attendance ; that is, for work 
e times or places not legally 
wed of him. In the caſe of 
former, the buſineſs to be tranſ- 
a the (um to be paid, the offi- 
or officers to receive, and, in 
«caſes, the diviiion of that ſum, 
* io be divided, are ſpecified 
fixed. In that of the later, 
deut in ſpecies of reward, for a 
ar deſcription of duty, is 
Woned ; but the ſervice to be 
ormed, the quantum ecom- 
de to be made, and t otlicer 
cer entitled, are I&t indeti- 
„ and not particularized,. A 
de! i ht to the officer of raking 
*Pralaticn for extraordinary duty 
wabhoched, and that ail-wance 
ied and guarded, by referring 
, *77ee of the reward to the 
bon of the official authority 
dee the permiſſioa to execute 


the ſervice was, according to the 
proper form, o tained, 

© That the gratuity thus Ceſined 
might be underilood, it became 
ne.effary to know what are the 
times and places not required by 
law. This information we received 
tiom William Stiles, efq. 

% The times not required by law, 
are either thoſe out of the hours 
preſcrited for official attendance by 
the rules annexed to the b.ok of 
rates, or holidays. — lhe places not 
required by law, are all thoſe not 
being legal qunys. 

The hours ot buſineſs are ſcttled 
thus by the th and 13th of thoſe 
rules: — The officers who tit 
above in the cult»mhouſe ot the 
port of London, ſhall attend the 
ſervice of their ſeveral plac's from 
nineto twelveof theclock in the tore- 
no0n;3 and one officer, or one able 
clerk, ſhall a!tend with the book in 
the atternoon, during ſuch time as the 
oificers are appointed to wait at the 
water fice, tor the better ceciding 
of all controverſies that may hap» 
pen concerning merchants warrants : 
a'l other the othcers of the out-ports 
ſhall attend every day in the cuſtum 
houſe of every teſpective port, for 
diſpatch of merchants and ſhippers, 
between the hours of nine of the 
clock and twelve in the morning, 
and two and four of the clock in 
the afternoon, 

©« The merchants trading into 
the port of London have free liber- 
ty to lade and unlade their goods at 
any of the lawful quays, and places 
ot ſhipp/ng and landing of goods, 
between the Tower of London and 
London- bridge; and between ſun- 
riſing and ſun-ſetting, from the 
tznth diy of September to the tenth 
day of March; and between the 
hours of fix of the clock in the 
morning and fix of the clock in the 

evening 
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evening, from the tenth day of 
March to the tenth day of Septem- 
ber, giving notice thereof to the re- 
ſpective officers appointed to at- 
tend the lading and unlading of 
goods.“ 

„ This laſt rule is confined to the 

it of London; and we do not find 
In theſe rules any notice taken of 
the hours of attendance of the wa- 
ter ſide officers at the out · ports; but 
we learn, that, in practice, the at- 
tendanc: of thoſe officers is ſimilar 
to what prevails among the ſame de- 
ſcription of officers in the port of 
London. 

The holidays annually kept in 
the cuſtoms are, as we learn from a 
Ht returned purſuant to our requi- 
fition, forty-five in number. Thirty 
one of them are eſtabliſhed by the 
following acts; the = and 6th of 
Edward the Sixth, chapter the 3d ; 
the 3d of James the Firſt, chapter 
the iſt; the 12th of Charles the Se- 
cond, chapters the 14th and 3oth ; 
and the 19th of Charles the Second, 
chapter the 3d. The remaining 
fourteen are cuſtomary ; and the 
original authority for their obſerv- 
ance could not be given us in the 
information we received. It was 
ſtated that they do not appear ro be 
founded upon any ſpecific acts of 

arliament. Thirty-cight of theſe 
Polidays are regular, and fixed to 
certain days of the month ; ſeven 
fluctuate, being determined by the 
davs on which they reſpectively bap- 
pen to fall in the courſe of the year, 
Moſt of the holidays, if occurring 
upon a Sunday, are not kept; ſome 
arc. 

«© The legal quays are thoſe which 
have been ſet out and appointed by 
commiſſions iſſued from the court of 
exchequer ; and the buſineſs tranſ- 
z cted off theſe quays, or, as it is 
termed, at illegal places, is done 
under the authority of a ſpecial ſuf- 


that on the 28th day of Ja 


that he will be graciouſly pleat 


1 


ferance made out by the Proper: | 


cers in the long room, and f | { 
by one commiſſioner in the pe — 
London; and granted and fig . 
the collector and controller, ata lt f 
port. The execution of ſuch #1 
vice is committed to a claſs dd ab 
cers called water fide officers. _ 
« The recompences made t « 
mm! 


officers for their attendance at hoy 
upon days, and at places as 
deſcribed, that is, boch as 00 
come within the courſe of the 
regularly and legally exadu 
them, conſtitute that ſpecics ofp 
ment denominated recompenct 
gratuity, and provided for by 
act of William the Third, 
„Having traced the fee and 
tuity received by the officers d 
cuſtoms through this detail df 
thority and practice, we direfte 
attention to another circuml 
connected with the ſubject, ad 
importance ſufficient to claim ni 
regard—We mean, the kind a 
tice or information held forth to! 
merchant, or other perſons i! 
eſted, of the exact and ſpecific 


to be paid to the officer, for aty _ 
every ſervice which they m . 
occaſiion to require of him, i! = 
tranſactions they are obliged * 
carry on with the office of the is far 
— fice w 


Upon conſulting the ; 


ataini 
of the houſe of commons, ve 


1 like 

ew ; a 
lon is f 
* 1 
ul the 
dy a reſc 


1715-16, it was reſolved (un 
tradicente), ** That an humble 
dreſs be preſented to his m9 


give the ſtricteſt orders to 4 
ſons, in all offices whatk 
claiming or taking any fees up 
count of their off.ces, to ſet 
ſome public place of the (0 
(to which every body may bn 
ceſs), an exact table of all fe 
to them, or demanded or tes 


1e 


n; and that no perſon what- 
; ſhall take any more than their 
ient, juſt, and legal fees, upon 
zof being proſecuted with the ut- 
1 ſererity.” 

« The pleaſure of the crown, upon 
above addreſs, having been com- 
nicated by the lords commiſſion- 
of his majeſty's treaſury to the 
mmiltoners of the cuſtoms, a 
ned inſtrument, dated Auguſt 
joth, 1716, was iſſued by the 
mmiſioners of the cuftome, 
verein it is ordered, That in 
ery office, where ancient, juſt, 
J legal fees are due, demanded, 
taken, an exact table thereof be 
nhwith written, in a fair legible 
arater, to be ſigned by the pro- 
r officer or officers, and aftixed in 
e moſt convenient place in ſuch 
ice, that merchants and others 
ce ned may eaſily inſpect the 
me.” The order alſo preſcribes a 
de or explanation to be prefixed to 
ch table, declaring that the table 
patains all fees demanded or taken 
| the office ; and that no fee, re- 
ard, or gratuity, other than fo 
ecißed, can be legally taken or 
emanded, except a moderate re- 
pmpence for extraordinary ſervice, 
urſuant to the 6th and 7th of Wil- 
um the Third, chapter the jth. 
tis farther ordered, That in every 
ace where no fee is due, a paper 


a like manner, ſet up for public 
en; and the form of that declara- 
on is ſpecified, 

* Theſe general orders of Au- 
ut the 1th, 1516, were enforced 
ya reſolution of the board of cuſ- 
ms, dated April the 12th, 1776, 
Phereby they are to be reprinted, to 
de ſet up publicly in the offices at 
ui the ports, and the officers are 
wmmanded to act in ſtrict contorm- 
'F thereto. 


“ Taat we might learn whether 


ntaining a declaration thereof, be, 
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obſervance was had of theſe orders, 
and in a mode calculated to effe& 
the end propoſed, we required. A 
liſt of the out-ports and creeks, in 
the office of the cuſtums, where 
tables of fees, taken by the officers 
at ſuch reſpeCtive ports and creeks, 
are hung up in any place or office 
thereunto belonging; and diilin- 
my whether theſe tables conſiſt 
of the fees authorized by any act of 
parliament, or of all fees uſually ta- 
ken.” The return to our precept, 
and the examination of Mr. John 
Dalley, afforded that information. 

„In this liſt all the out-ports be- 
longivg to the cuſtoms are enter- 
ed, and thoſe which have no tables 
of fees affixed are diſtinguiſhed ; but 
of the creeks thoſe only are inſerted 
where tables are ſet up. It thence 
appears, that the ſeventy-two head 
or member ports (Leigh inclufive) 
have all, three excepted, tables af- 
fixed; and that of the crecks, thir- 
ty-two in number, eleven have them 
alſo affixed. 

« In regard to the contents of 
theſe tables, we collect the follow- 
ing particulars, 

„% The fees, which the tables ſe- 
verally affixed contain, are, with few 
exceptions, confined to thoſe taken 
by the patent officers; but at no port, 
except at the one of Briſtol, do we 
find that the whole of the fees taken 
by that claſs of officers are included, 
and rarely are the fees to their depu- 
ties at all enumerated. At all the 
ports for which tables were framed 
or authorized by the order of the 
houſe of commons, thoſe tables are 
affixed, and at ſome of them, tables 
of fees of uſage are fo likewiſe ; but 
neither at the ports of that deſcrip. 
tion, nor at the ports where the fees 
taken by the officers ſtand whol! 
upon the ground of uſage, are all 
the fees paid at the port to be found 
in the table or tables hung up : in 

general 
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general, a c®nſiderable portion of 
them is not fet forth; and, in ſome 
inſtances, the fee ttated is not the 
u hole of the fum received for the 
inftroment, document, or ſervice 
ſpecifi-d 

Upon comparing the tables at- 
fixed at the head port, with thoſe at 
the members and creeks dependant 
there pon, the ſum ot fee enter: d 
as payable at the former, dots not 
always corre E with that for a 
fimilar bufinet+, to the ſame ſpecies 
of olcer, at the tier. The cualt 
fees, interied in thele tables, differ 
very conliderably at different ports. 

„ Ar the out ports, in like man— 
ner as in the port of London, the 
recompences made by the merchants 


to the oltce!s, tor extraordinary 


work, are frequently, by agreement 
or cuſtom, br: ught to a kind of rate, 
fixiog the ſum for the ſervice requir- 
ed; bui the entiy thereof in any of 
theſe tables is very rare. 

« As exemplihcation may render 
the inquiry we have been profecut- 
ing, and the actual ſtate of the ſub- 
J c. more intellig ble, we have in— 
ſerted in our Appe ndix, copies ot the 
tables hung up at the ports of Briſ- 
tl, Liverpool, Hull, and Yar- 
mouth, fingled out upon the {ame 
principle which we have betore bad 
occalion to adopt, the magnitude of 
the commerce of th: p rt. 

„ A compariſon of th-ſe tables, 
with tie tables of fees appointed for 
tho'e ports by the houte ot com- 
mons, and with the lin ot tees re— 
turned as uſually taken at them re- 
ſpectively, will at once connect and 
embrace the three objects which 
form the, bafis and ſubſtarce of this 
inveſtigation that is, the par lia- 
mentary autborhy, the uſage, abd 
the publ. c communication given to 
the perſon who is tu pay, of the ſum 
to be paid, 

la the port of London, the 


„„ 


only tables of fers affixed, ww j the 
offices of ſuch patent offcer ac ys 
included in the table eſt Hage, ty 
the order of the e n0ule of co 
of 602, and tn the oflice of the b 
Cretary. The former cſi 407g 
of the fees taken by thore men 
ofiicers, and not of the tecs oth 
deputies and clerks, "The hen 
comprehends all fees taken in that 
othce, but not the pratuiries, 

6 Thar claufe of tie gener) os 
ders of _— the 1cth, 1-6 
which directs, that in every 15 05 
where no fee is due, a puper 
ratory thereof ſhall be fer by 
pubii le view, is not carried imo exe. 
cuiion in the port of London; nor 
from the information we were ab 
to collect, does it appear to be os 
ſerved at the out- ports and creeks: 
the cuſtoms ; though the cone of 
our examination produced ore in 
ſtance of a c- pl. ance therewith 
which takes place in the elle 
office ar the port of Lircrpool, 

6 "the merchauts, and other per 
ſons who carry on the comet: 
the country, being m: areriaily of 
fecred by the fee and gratuiry pi 
to the officers of the cuftoms, an 
by the circumſtances atterd ng hol 
paz ments, we regarded | it 2s a men 
ture, oft prop icty to conſult thet 
experiet e, before we formed ar 
tinal opinion in rel; ect to the fab 
ject. 

« Upnn i inquiry we learned, 
it is common tor merchants tuch 
ploy agents or brokers to pas 
thr my the office of the coll 
their tranſactions with that revepue 
aud, therefore, as perſons 0 1 
deſcripr on, by acting occs if nal 
for merchants of all den«minations 
are in ſituations to acquire 2 0 
rough practical knowledge of ny 
branch of the buſinets, we th0ug! 
that in having recourſe to wo 


ſhould uſe a compendious ar 
tectub 


thy 
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aal method of obtaining the in- 
mation wanted. With this view 
*xaviced Mr. Thomas Hubert, 
broker, and owner of ſhips ; 
„ William Walter Viney, an 
nt; and Mr. Thomas Coles, a 
ker for merchants. The ſub- 
ace of their ſeveral examinations 
oght together (which, it is to be 
membered, had immediaic refe- 
ce to the port of London), is 
incipally as follows. 

© The fee paid to the officer, for 
kneſs done at times or places re- 
red by law, is in ſome caſes found 
he a fixed cuſtomary ſum; in 
hers, it is not certain, but vary- 
g and then it is a ſource of fre- 
ent diſpute, and cauſes vexation 
xd loſs to the merchant, The fee 
the lame tranſaction, to the ſame 
der, has, within memory, in va- 
pus inſtances, been obſerved to in- 
aſe, 

« Perſons converſant in the office 
the euſſoms, and knowing the 
t fee for every ſpecies of ſer- 
ce, are, by their experience, 
wreed againit the danger of over- 
ge: but ſtrangers, or perſons 
n much acquainted therewith (no 
hes of fees, except in regard to 
main officers, being affixed), do 
N appear to have the ſame ſecuri- 
; and many caſes, in which they 
we ſuffered thereby, are known to 
pre occurred, 

* In ſome particular parts of the 
lineſs, much is left to the diſere- 
n of the officer: there the varia- 
u of the fee may be prejudicial 
the revenue, Diſpatch, more 
o could be had in the ordinary 
nurſe, is ſometimes procured by 
is not proportional 
de value of the reſpective ſub- 
. upon which it is paid; and that 
Mumſtance tends to the diſcou- 
Fant of commerce. — The re- 
3 officer, - for work 
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done at times and places not requir- 
ed by law, is, in practice, fre- 
quently reduced to a certain ſum ; 
where it 1s indeterminate, numer- 
ous inconveuiences may ariſe, 

« The hours for the attendance 
of the officers in the Long-room, as 
ſettled by the rules annexed to the 
Book of rates, tlut is, from nine 
o'clock to twelve, do not appear to 
ſuffice. That four hours would be 
ſufficient for them to attend, is a 
matter in which opinions concur. 
From nine to one, or from ten to 
two o'clock, are ſuggeſted as the 
moſt convenient arrangement of the 
hours. The former diſpoſition, it 
is ſtated, would be preferable in 
regard to the export trade, as al- 
lowing more time for ſhipping goods 
early, and being a means of pre- 
venting the contuſion and bad cou- 
ſequences occafioned by late ſhip- 
ping. 

© [t is repreſented, that the 
punctual attendance of the Long- 
room officers, at the hour former 4 
ed by law for the commencement 
of buſineſs (which is not the pre- 
ſent uſage, as they are not all con- 
ſtantly in their reſpeCtive ſeats till 
near eleven o'clock), would be ad- 
vantageous to trade ; and that the 
abſence of the ſearchers from their 
office, from one o'clock till half 
paſt three, during which interval 
the whole export bulineſs is at 2 
ſtand, is productive of great incon - 
venience. 

« The frequent occurrence of 
holidays, in the department of the 
cuſtoms, is confidered as very detii- 
mental ro commerce. 

„The buſineſs at the waterſide, 
and on ſhip board, may, with an 
exception adduced reſpecting the 
ſearchers, proceed upon holidays, 

revious permiſſion (which is con- 
ned moſtly to periſhable articles 
and ſpecial caſes) being granted by 
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the commiſſioners, and a recom- 
pence being made to the officers ap- 
pointed to attend: but the import 
and export buſineſs, as far as de- 
pendant upon the department of 
the Long · room, wholly ſtops upon a 
holiday. 

% In the Long-room, the ſhip is 
reporied, the*cyiry of the goods 
inwards and outwards made, the 
duties computed and paid, the 
clearance of ſhips outwards per- 
fected, and moſt of the formalities 
efſential to the making out and jpafl- 
ing debenture*, ſo as to complete 
them for payment, conducted, 
Theſe are ſome of the principal and 
moſt important travſaitions which 
concern the merchant in the office 
of the cuſtoms; and interruptions 
in the courſe of them are extremely 
injurious, 

„% The force of ſuch evils is 
greatly augmented when holidays 
happen to fall upon ſucceeding days, 
or recur nearly to each other, eſ- 
-pecially if at periods when the bulk 
of the commerce, either in fleets 
or by ſingle ſhips, i« arriving or 
departing. The cargo of the ſhip, 
and the object of the voyage, may 
be very materiu'ly affected by the 
delay arifing trom holidays. 

There are different parts of the 
cuſtom buſineſs where the exciſe 
office has an interference, and the 
'prefence of the exciſe officer is ne- 
eeſſary. The holidays in this latter 
department vccurring (as it is ſtated) 
ofiener than thoſe obſerved in the 
former, the tranſactions of the cuſ- 
toms are in ſũch caſes impeded. 

The frequency of holidays may 

de very detrimental to the revenue, 


as well as the merchant, by extend- 


ing the time limited by law for the 
ſhip to report, after ſhe has paſſed 
Graveſend, and by occafiouing de- 
Hay in loading or'unloiding of ſhips : 


% * 


or beyond the ordin:ry powers 


e 


whence greater opportunities ſy j, 
licit practices are afforded, 
ON... Hat ing purſue i ches nn. 
ries to the extent u v; wn 
may ſuti:e, we proceed to fal 
the remaining part of the dura. 
joined us by the legillaure<Typ 
of reporting fuch mate: of n. 
ation aud regulation as has 806 
of them, and may, in our deen 
be the moſt effectual means d 
dering our labours beneficial tp 
public. 
From the nature, comp 
and variety of the objeds congr 
hended in, or connected with, ti 
office which we have had vnderin 
veſtigation, we found: it neceflury 
conduct our reſearches vpun vi 
large and general, 
«© Had we not eſtabliſhed th 
principle of guidance and round 
we might well have been led a 
field of detail inconfillcat with t 
term, and unſuitable to the pu p. 
of our inſtitution. 
Our aim has been to eſtabl; 
upon good foundation, the ma 
and predominant parts of the ly 
tem; truſting, that if they he xe 
arranged, and ſoundly contend 
it will not be a matter of difficul 


1 
mn 
Fepen, 
iction 
de ci 
earch 


the office itſelf, to regvi-te, co 
formably, thoſe which fand i 
ſubordinate place. 

In proſecuting our workth 
directed, there are two ends wh! 
we regard as ſupreme, and tothe: 
compliſhment of which we hee 
remittingly bent our attenNon, 

« 1x{, The reduction of the 
pence to the pubic for f 
management of this teten 

12d. The introduction ofamt 
ſimple, regular, and a0 
ant ſyſtem into the inte 
frame of the office, 
Some of the ſuggeltns te- 


* 


rte 


r are confined to the out- ports of 
be cuſtoms; the more immediate 
birct of this Report ; others em- 
rice, indiſcriminately, the whole 
{ the d-partment. 

„ Duties or taxes levied upon the 
Yet mould vigilantly and rehgi- 
ally be guarded trom all unneceſ— 
ry diminution in paſſing to their 


The public have a right 0 a full 
quivalent four every charge incur- 
l, or payment made, upon public 
count; and, conſequentiy, no 
fcer or agent whatever ought to 
e ole ta ed, who docs not earn, by 
n adequate return, the ſtipend he 
eceives, Theſe truths, in their na- 
ure ſacred and incontrovertible, 
encered here, if capable of bein 
more forcible by the actual ne- 
cles of this country, apply in 
reat ſtrength io a considerable claſs 
the officers of the cuſtoms be- 
being to the out- ports. — The pa- 
ut officers are alluded to. 
It has been ſtated in the early 
vt of this Report, that the diſtin- 
wiſhing character of an out-port 
kpends materially upon the juriſ- 
iction of the three patent officers, 
he cuſtomer, the controller, and 
earcher., How far thoſe officers, 
aty-three in number, did any way 
tribute to the conduct or ad- 
wtage of this revenue in the year 
8, and therefore what benefit 
crued back to the public for the 
noluments conferred upon them, 
apparent from the account re- 
ned purſuant to our r<quiſition, 
en only of theſe officers diſ- 
urged themſelves the duties of 
arſereral employments inthatycar. 
do many offices converted into 
eures, and that in a depart- 
dat, from the extent of tranſac- 
® and load of expence inſepar- 
* from it, little adapted to main- 


val object, tbe ſer vice of the ſtate. 
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tain idle and unproficable members, 
appeared to us to be a burthen upon 


the revenue, and a lofs ro the pub- 


lic, demanding ſpeedy and eſſectual 
remedy, 

++ That we might be able to judge 
whether there exiſted any ground of 
neceſſity or expedience for farther 
ſubmiſhon to this evil, or in what 
mode and degree relief might ſafely 
be applied, it became neceſſary for 
us to acquire ſome general know- 
ledge of the origin and conſtituent 
28 of theſe offices. William 
Stiles, eſquire ſupplied us with that 
information. 

© The cuſtomer, the controller, 
and rhe ſearcher, were the three 
officers of the crown by whom the 
buſineſs of the cuſtoms anciently, 
and from the 1iſe thereof, was con- 
ducted. 

«© The cuſtemer (ſtyled alſo in 
the old acts of parliament collector, 
and (till ſo in his patent) was the 
priucipal officer for carrying on and 
ſuperintending the tranſactions ap- 

ertaining to this revenue. He col- 
ected the cuſtom duties, paid them 
into the exchequer, accounted for 
them upon oath, and yielded acounts 
to the exchequer relative to all the 
foreign and coaſt commerce of the 
realm. 

« The office of controller was co- 
eval with the one of cuſtomer, His 
province was to attend, check, and 
control this laſt officer in the exe- 
cution of every part of the ſervice 
entruſted to h:s care. 

«© The ſearcher, who was the 
third ancient officer, had, at his 
inſticution, the duty aſſigned him 
of ſearching and examining all 
goods and merchandiſe, whether im- 
ported into, or exporte4 from, the 
country. 

*« When the cuſtoms were put 
in farm, the farmers employed their 
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own officers in the collection of the 
duties, The cultomer, thus reliev- 
ed of that branch of his former du- 
ty, remained, as is apprehended, 
tor the purpole of yielding the ac- 
counts 7 mentioned into the ex- 
chequer, and l:ikewiſe for that of 
me the coaſt bulin:ſs; in 
which the farmers, there being at 
that time no coaſt duties, had not 
any concern. 

« In the ye-r 1671, the cuſtoms 
underwent a material change, that 
of their being placed under the ma- 
nagement and direction of commiſ- 
ſioners; the form in which the of- 
fice now ſubſiſis. At this period, 
the collector, originally the officer 
of the farmer, was adopted and con- 
ſtituted an officer of the crown; 
and, accordingly, collectors were, 
purſuant to treaſury warrants, ap- 
pointed by the board of cuſtoms at 
all the ports, as the terms for which 
the ſeveral farms had been granted 
reſpeCtively expired. To the col- 
leftor, an oſſice by this means gra- 
dually introduced and extended over 
the whole department, was commit- 
ted the truſt of receiving all the 
cuſtom duties, of remitting them to 
the r: ceiver gencral, and account- 
ing for them with the controller ge- 
neral ; and likewiſe, in conjunction 
with his controller, the general con- 
duct and ſupcrinrendance of the 
whole buſineſs of this revenue at his 


reſpective port, 


« The office of cuſtomer was, 
however, preſerved, and has been 
ſuffered to continue to this day. 
The principal duty left to that of- 
ficer at preſent, regards the coaſt bu- 
ſineſs; the documents and inſtru- 
ments relative to which he generally 
makes out, and always figns. The 
return of quarter books to the of- 
fice of the cuſtoms, and the tranſ- 
nion of port books and of the 
coaſt bonds to the exchequer, are 
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alſo branches of his employment fil 
remaining. 

* In reſpect to the coiſt un. 
actions at an out- port, howerer i 
form they may origin-te with de 
cuſtomer, and be carried on by bin 
jointly with the controller, ye dg 
collector, by examination, fn 
ture, or Whatever may be the of. 
cial act or formality, bears his fur 
alſo in the conduct of the buſne, 
and is held, equally with thoſe two 
ofhcers, to pariake in all reſponlti. 
lity annexed. 

„What returns were made tobe 
cuſtoms fr.m the offices of culoner 
at the out-ports, in the year 1:8, 
we were mace acquainted with by 
two accounts tranſinitted purſuat 
to our precepts—the one, An. 
count of the names of the patent 
cuſtomers and patent controllers at 
the ſeveral out- ports, who made te. 
turns to the ſurveyor of the out- be! 
ports in the year 1784 ; and of tho 4 
out · ports from whence no ſuch x. 
turns were made either by the pa 
tent or deputy cuſtomer ide 
other, „A liſt of the deputy cub 
tomers at the ſeveral out-ports, wh £4, 
made returns to the ſurveyor of th 
vut-ports in the year 1784; d 
ſtinguiſhing thoſe who are collec 
tors.” The uſe of thoſe returo 
when made, we learned from ti br. and 
examination of Mr. Edward De cu 
the deputy ſurveyor of the che 

ts. 

« Two patent cuſtomers alone N 
turned quarter books into the ate 
in the year 1784. From thitty- 
ports no returns were made, tiihe 
by the patent or de uy cuſlome 
At many ports the collectors are U 
deputy cuſtomers; and it qui 
books are tranſmitted by then | 
both capacities, they are but dup 


nent! 

5 
endent 
ud pay 
« Th 
lime of 
Uſome 
colleftor 
proba 


cates or tranſcripts of the ſane tte cont 
count. Thirty-five deputy cule lieir ber 
ers made returns in this eat, Thefe b. 


rie 


hat number twenty-eight were 
© collectors at their reſpective 
* "The material fact, the efficacy 
wpplicotion of thoſe accounts, if 
ceived, proved to be thus :—The 
yarter books ſcut up, either by 
je patent or Geputy cuſtomers, 
zn no kind of attention. The 
rreyor of the out · ports, relying 
pon thoſe of the patent or deputy 
ontrlers, which are returned 
arterly from every port by the 
ficer who acts in that office, heeds 
at the quarter books ſent up from 
de office of the cuſtomer. Theſe 
ui, deemed of no import or utility, 
nhout regard, without examina- 
hon, are tied up, laid aſide, and 
epolited in the office, 

« The obſervance yielded by the 
atent officers at the out-ports to 
he orders of the 7th of queen Eli- 
ade h, tor the return of the port 
oks into the exchequer, we found 
2 our laſt Report, by the examina- 
0n of Mr, Edward Taylor, and 
de account we required of the 
lug“ remembrancer, to be equally 
ect ve, regular, and uncertain ; 
pd the returns alike diſregarded, 
ad unproductire of benefit. The 
above books and accounts, there- 
ue, when returned by the cuſtom- 
„ and whether into the office of 
te cuſtoms, or into the court of 
nxchequer, ſeem to us to anſwer no 
ther end than that of inconve- 
bently augmenting the number of 
Wleſs 2 records, to the 
ndent waſle of official time, labour, 
jad pay, 

The coaſt bonds muſt, at the 
ime of their being taken by the 
ulomer, be approved of by the 
wleftor and controller; and the 
probation of that officer, and of 
ke controller, is to be fignified by 
tir being both witneſſes thereto, 
lhcle bonds, either certified or un- 


ceriified, are to be returned into. 
the exchequer at certain periods ; 
and a liſt of them is at the ſame. 
time to be ſent up, which it is the 
duty of the collector to examine and 
ſign, as well as the patent officers ; 
and ſimilar liſts, in like manner ex- 
amined and figned, ate to be tran 
mitted, one to the board of cuſtoms 
the other to the ſolicicor for coaſt 
bonds. The whole of this ſervice 
may, it is plain, reſt with the col- 
lector and controiler, and the inter- 
ference of the cuſtomer therein be 
relinquiſhed, 

« The examination of Mr. An- 
thony Palmer Collings, deputy cuſ- 
romer outwards at the port of Bril> 
tol, afforded us the means of ob- 
ſerving the utility of the office of 
cuſtomer, at a port where that of- 
ficer takes as material a concern in 
the conduct of this revenue as is 
likely in any inſtance to occur. But 


in that detail we find no ſolid and 


weighty reaſon for the preſervation, 
cr impediment to the diſcontinu- 
ance, of the office of cuſtomer. 
Some f:w parts of the coaſt tranſ- 
actions excepted, the collector par- 
ticipates eſſentially in all the buſi- 
neſs executed by the cuſtomer at 
that port, The branches now pe- 
culiarly allotted to this laſt officer, 
in excluſion of the former, ma 

with facility, and ought in propti- 
ety, to be tranſlated to the depart- 
ment of the collector : his execution 
or ſuperintendance of the cuſtom 
buſinefs at the out-ports ſhould be 


rendered univerſal, and not be thus 


broken in upon by the interference 
of the cuſtomer, in uſeleſs repeti- 


tion, of a dury performed by, or to 
a deprivation of 
which ought to belong to the col - 
lector. 

„If at the port of Briſtol, or 
any other port, from the extraor- 
dinary quantity of coalt bufineſs, 
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that buſineſs - 
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this transſer may throw too great a 
load upon the collector, aſſiſtance in 
thoſe inſtances, Which, if occurring 
muſt be rate, may be provided, for 
the purpoſe of conducting, in bis 
office, that branch of duty, | 
From this inquiry we think 
purſelves warranted in an opinion, 
that, however in very remote and 


_ Eirly times the officer of cuſtomer 


might hive been ncceſſiry or bene- 
ficial to the revenue of the cuſtoms, 
no ſuch plea for the continuance of 
that office can be adduced at this 
day, It is wholly uſeleſs—ought, 
in conſiſtency, to have been ſup— 
3 upon the change inttoduced 
nto the cuſtoms, by the appoint- 
ment of collectors, ſubſequent to 
the year 1671—ind has been per- 
mitted t) exiſt too long by above a 
century. 

© The office of controller docs not 
ſtand in a predicament any way ana- 
Jogous. The original duty of the 
controller was, to be a conſtant check 
and control upon the cultomer ; and, 
as far as any ſervice remains to this 
officer, he is fo ſtill; bur the cal- 
lector having been conſtituted, at 
every out-port, he principal ofticer, 
and inveſted with the truſt of exccut- 


Ing the molt eſſential branches, and 


ſaperintending the whole of the cuſ- 
tom buſineſs, it became neceffary to 
extend the duty of the conr-oll-r, 
ſo as to rend: r the really ative offi- 
cer the object of it, Accordingly, 
to the controller, upon his appoint- 
ment, if he acts, it not, to his de- 
puty, there is, by order of the board 
of cuſtoms, tranſmitted a copy ofthe 
collector's inſtructions; and that is 
the method uſed of making known 
to this officer his official duty, 

„he controller, the ſecond officer 
in rank at the part, is ig haye know- 
Jedge of, concern in, and joint re- 
ſpunlibility for the execution ol every 


piir'and branch of the duty commit: 
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ted to the collector, conſeque i th 
the offi.e of controller is ellen; 
but it no way couduces to ite z d 
of this revenue, and is utterly ep g 
nant to the maxims we have adopt 
as juſt and wholeſome by the pute 
that this office (h6uld, in m 
ſtances, con ſiſt of two COmPonete 
parts, the one a ſinecure, unacquart 
ed with, interfering not in, Haring 
ſolicitude about, the dury, but rep. 


ua 

ing by far the greater portion of 7 
the emolument; the other a ſub! tur, ahi, 
deputed by the principal to (uſa nf. 
the labour and conduct, and to pfo⸗ de 
duce alli the effects of the office, ups ref 
on an allo: ment of proviſiun con ain; 
r. tively bare and ſcanty, l, "= 
therefore, we ſce the nec: ſſiry of pe. dick 
ſerving the office of controller, . na 
jodge the ab-lition of the fruit ch u 2 
pat thereof to be a regulation expts "_ 
dient and indiſpenſable, —The ofce „th 
of patent controller in ihe out. 6 an; 
ſhould, in our opinion, be ſupill unflat 
ed. uli to 
&« The office of ſcarcher is, He che 
that of controller, important and ge King 
ce ſſary. The duty anne xed to thi vn th 
ofhce has undergone a materia f pate 
change ſince its firſt inſtitution, uld | 
the aypoin:ment of ſeparate and ci cont! 
tio elaſſes of officers to conduct the «Th 
inward ſervice, the ſearcher, bas best entail 
relieved of one diviſion of the dull ning 
neſs which anciently appertained i at Wi 
him, and exports alone form ta 0: wund, 
ject of his preſent duty. ; ut .. 
« The great outline cf that dt 1 
is, to ſearch and examine all 8 e acc 
and me: chandize exported ; n e out- 
pare the deſcription and pate pate} 
of the articles with the endurfc cal cher 
made by tlie exporter on h11s cccbet dect 1 
to ſee that they are exact au payr 
ſpondent, and that the quantity, (9 (es, by 
lity, number, weight, ot wie that Y 
may be the material req nt es, el din 
truly and accurately ext av of 
xy at 


Where goods fo expoited * * 
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ies entitled to bounty or draw 
&, it is upon the eeruficate of this 
cer, teſt lying thoſe ſpecific er- 
mlnces of the article which give 
+ rule for aſcertaining the quantum 
yayment due to the exporter, that 
bounty or drawback is by law 
e- A truſt viſibly pregnant 
bi the moſt important conſequen- 
; tithe country, when the heavy 
val ſum paid or dr-wnback out of 
b revenuc, and the frauds and evil 
tices to which theſe ſpecies of 
if.ctions are ſubj&, are duly re- 
de upon, The office of ſearch: r, 
zrefore, it is requiſite ſhould re- 
ain; but, labouring, for the moſt 
n, under a fimilar deſeck with that 
dich obtains in the office of control- 
f namely, a principal who does not 
„ and ſerves but to burthen the 
ende, it demands a fimilar reme- 
, the diſcontinuance of that uſe- 
6 and expenſive member, and the 
{lation of the appointmeat and 
ul to efficient eſficer, conduct- 
the whole of the bulinefs, re- 
wing all the emolument derived 
vn the employment. —The office 
patent ſearcher in the out- ports, 
uld likewiſe, in our opinion, be 
continued, 

*That it may appear what charge 
ealed upon th public for main- 
ning officers, u hum we have upon 
vat we deem ſolid and indiſputable 
ound, judged unneceſlary, . and 
ut faving will accrue from their 
Amon, we have extracted from 
taccount of the emol:; ments of 
out- port officers, the ſums which 
far nt cuſtomers, controllers, and 
hers, received of the crown and 
tm the year 1784; and alſo 
payments back to the public in 
ts, by theſe officers reſpectixely, 
ut year: but the regulation pro- 
in reſpect to theſe three offices, 
a of two kinds, diſtinct in ten- 
J and degree, we have arwnged 
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the officers in two el iſſes, conform 
able to that dillincuon, 

FTue firſt comprehends the office 
of cultomer, where it is expedizat 
the whole office ſhould be iuppreſſ- 
ed; and, therefore, in that ſtatement 
we have allo included, as a charge 
which will term nate with the office, 
the emoluments reccived by the ſe- 
veral deputi»s ot the cuſtomers, wher- 
ever conliſting of ſalaries from the 
crowu, or of payments by the ſub- 
ject, 

The ſecond claſs contains the 
patent controllers and patent ſcarch- 
ers; and the emoluments to their 
deputies are omiited, becaule che re- 
gulation reaches no tarther than the 
linecure branch oft each ofhce ; the 
uſc ful part thereof muſt be pi eferved, 
and the expence of a proper ſupport 
for the execution of thele othces, 
however modelled, will remain upon 
the public. In this claſs are alſo 
inſerted the four patent king's uait- 
ers at the port of Briſtol, as bein 
uthcers who do not act, but execute 
their othces by deputy. | | 

„% We have not been inattentive 
to this circumſtance, that in the re- 
turn there are ten patent offi-ers way 
did not employ deputics, but dif- 
charged themſelves ſolely the dutic 
of their offices at their reſpectiv 
head ports. Two of them bein 
cuſtomers, are entered in the i 
claſs, becaule every charge occaſion- 
ed by that office muſt end with it, 
The remaining eight, either control. 
lers or ſearchers, art not placed in 
the ſecond claſs, for this reaſon, that 
in any mode of arrangement, pro- 
viſion for the diſcharge of that day 
muſt be made. 

© The office of cuſtomer at the out» 
ports, in the year 1784, coſt the 
crown, in ſalaries and allowances to 
principals and deputies, 1, 35 1/. 31. 
od.; the ſubject, in the payment of 
of tees and gratitudes, 13,2361. 175, 

(L4) 74.3 
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7d.; together, 14, 588“. 16. 5d. The 
jum paid by thete officers in taxes 
was 351/. 5s. 8d. The net charge 
upon the public was 14,236/. 153. 


„The ſalaries to the patent con- 
trollers and ſearchers, who did not 
act, and to the four patent king's 
waiters atthe port of Briſtol, amount- 
ed to 65 5. 15. 2d. the fees and gra- 
tuities received by them, to 8,434/. 
55. 2d. together, gogel.—.4d. They 
paid back in taxes 21O/. 75. 114. 
The net charge they occalioned to 
the public was 8,879/. 12. 44d 

„ Thetotal payment by thecrown 
to the ſe ſer eral officers, in the year 
1784, was 2,0061. 1ys.—. by the 
ſubzef, 21.6711. 25. gd. together 
23,678. 5. d. the amount of taxes, 
5614. 135. 74d which, deducted from 
23,078/. 15. gd. leaves 3, 1161. 85. 
14d. the real charge induced by 
them upon the public, 

« The light in which we have hi- 
therto confidered the exiſlence and 
ſtate of the patent offices of the cuſ- 
roms at the out-ports, and in ſubſcr- 
vience to which we have recommend - 
ed their abclition, has been one 
purely ceconomicol ; butimprefled as 
we are with a ſenſe of the cogent ne- 
ceſſity of introducing all practicable 
frugality into the adminiſtration of 
the finances of this kingdom, there is 

fill another ſpecies of benefit con- 
netted with the above reform; not 
leſs entitled, in our judgment, to 
eftimaiion. 
„An appointment to a patent 
office at an out-port, it has been 
ſhewn, conveys an official jurifdic- 
tion to that officer in reſpect of his 
office, ve rall the members andcreeks 
dependant upon the head port, as 
well as over the head port itſ-If, 

«« By theancient afts o parl'ament 
the cuſtomers, controllers, and ſearch- 
ers were to be continually reſident 
and abiding upon their offices. In 

thoſe days the po:ts might be ſew in 
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number, and confined to headpors, 
and thence an obedieuce totheſ i; 
junctions, in their tulleſt ſenſe, nien 
have been practicable, At pet 
the head ports are went) ; and th 
member ports and creeks, ub 
ciphty-four. Should th ert bead. 
poſition on the part of the paen 
officers to act themſelves (whic dd 
not appear to be the fact in the var 
1784), their execution ot their day 
muſt bear a very limites p oportio 
to the extent 3 their offices, 
As the ſyſtem now (ard; the 
officers appoint their deputies at al 
the ports and creeks under their - 
ſpecuve juriſdiction ; and it ij in ni. 
tue of ſuch appointment that the {+ 
veral offices are holden, ani thebub 
neſs tranſacted. Upon thedeathyre 
Genation, or removal of a patent of 
cer, none of his deputies apprartobt 
regularly and legally authonzedt 
act, until a ſucceſſor be appoint 
and unleſs re-appointed by hin, 
Upon the death, relgnation, of 't 
moval of a deputy, no appoinrmet 
of a ſucceſſor can, according to th 
regularand legal form, take placed 
by a deputation from the pateutet 
* A dominion of this kind, tele 
in any officer belonging 10 an ol 
ſuch as the cuſtoms, and in an office 
ſcldom bearing any ſhare in, 1g 
rant of, and unconcerned abou!, t 
duties of his office; generally 7 
ing at a diſtance trom it; pd 
abſent from the kingdom ; 1cemec 
us to offend againſt all god 
and ſound principle; to mate! 
office 3 to the office? ; 
to lead to conſequences milch12 
to the revenue avd dangerous 
ublic. Upon inquiry, it 5 
— theſe — did doe reſt in pot 
lity or apprehevſion : very ect” 
ſtriking inſtances of their xn 
were produced to us. 
„In the year 1784, the cer 
controller at the pott 0! Le 
died. The patent o__ 
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deer, the head port, of which Li- 
% ol is a member, was then iu the 
"ht } Indies, and, conſequently, an 
intent by him of a deputy mult 
de been a work of conliderable 
* ne. I his was repreſented, by the 
uud of culloms, in a memorial to 
lords commiſſioners of his majeſ- 
60 treaſury; who, to prevent this 
portant office (rom remaining va- 
| nc, did, by their warrant to the 


0g xamiſiuners of the cuſtoms, dated 

de +th diy of January 1785 4 autho- 
dee zeand require them to depute a per- 
il hn, therein, named, to be deputy 
t atro!ler at the port of Liverpool, 
Fs pon his giving ſecurity to the crown 
ec | the like ſum as was given by his 
ub redeceflur in office: but the bond 
„we lace deputy to his principal was 
of ot to be found; no entry of ſuch 
Words being made in the office, the 
lt penalty could not be aſcertained ; 
ted he appointment was delayed ; and 
| at length the board of cuſtoms were 
1 pbliged to ſettle the quantum of pe- 
en mliy, upon the information of an 


ofhcer at the port, ot what was the 
| :curity given by the late deputy. 
i Another inconvenience attended this 
razſattion : the patentee has always 
teen conlidered as reſponſible for his 
Eputy ; but in this inſtance the de- 
puty was not appointed by him, nor 
With his knowledge or intervention, 
A limilar tranſaction has ſince hap- 
pencd in conſequence of the death of 
the deputy controller of the port of 
Lancalter, which is another member 
«the head port ot Cheſter. 

The office of ſearcher at the 
port of Shorcham we found had been 
"acant for near three years; owing 
548 apprehended, to the allowance 
nice by the patentee to his deputy 
being ſo mall, that no perſon proper 
r tue office thought it worth accept · 
ace, The ſignature of the ſeaich- 
fr 1s effential to various documents 
ud iuliruments in the courſe of the 
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cuſtom buſneſs ; and that formality is 
by law requiſite to authorize the pay- 
ment of debentures : from the want 
thereof, ſeveral! debentures, tranſmit- 
ted to be paid in London, becauſe 
the collector at the port had not ſuf- 
ficient money in his hands, were 
ſtopped in the office of the ſeeretary 
for tome mouths; and the exporter 
had not, while we were engaged in 
that part of our inquiry, been yet 
able to procure them to be paid, ow- 
ing the above circumſtance, 

© Occurrences like theſe, in a de- 
partment upon the tranſactions of 
which the concerns both of revenue 
and commerce materially depend, are 
ſerious miſchiefs, and radically to 
be provided againſt. The ſvſtem of 
buline's in this office ought not to 
be within the reach of ſuch evils : it 
ſhould proceed in a fixed and regular 
courſe, ſecured from interruption, 
The accidental preſence or abſence, 
the private arrangemeut, or œcono- 
micai convenience of an otter ſhould 
have no power to ſuſpend or diſturb 
the movements of ſuch an office. 

+ The detriment arifing from this 
right of appointment in the patent 
officers does not ſtop here. It is of 
infinite moment to this revenue 
that none bur perſons well and 
duly qualified ſhould be entruſt- 
ed with the execution of duties as 
important as thoſe of the control. 
ler and ſearcher. A matter of this 
con ſequence does not ſeem ſufficient- 
ly guarded, while the power of ap- 
pointing to theſe offices veſts with the 
patent officers : it 1s not to be preſum- 
ed that the welfare of the revenue 
will operate with them as a chief 
motive in that act. The emolu- 
ments they allow their deputies are 
in general very ſmall. Many of their 
deputies are engaged in other official 
ſituations. Inſtances are not waning; 
of the ſame perſon, at the ſame port, 
being a deputy to two, or even to 

three 
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three patent officers; and thus hold. 
ing offices in their natures oppoſed to, 
and incomparible with, each other, 
The board of cuſtoms have no inter- 
ference, difcretion, or authority, in 
rheſe appointments... The board of 
treafury have only, in certain in- 
fances, a refervation of approval. 
There is not, we think, in this ſyſ- 
tem of appointment, precaution pro- 
vided equal to the truſt repoled, 
and the con ſequenees involved. 

From the combiued conſiderations 
of œconomy, order, and expedi- 
eace, we are clearly and firmly of 
opinion, that the conſtitution of the 
out · ports of the cuſtoms, as far as re- 
gards the three patent oflficers, the 
cuſtomer, controller, and ſearchers, 
ought to ſubmit to a complete 
change. The office of cuſtomer 
ſhould be wholly at an end. The 
othces of controller, and ſearcher as 
putent ones, ſhould be fo likwiſe. 

« The controllers and ſearchers 
ſhould be officers holding their em- 
ploy ments exactly by the ſameautho- 
nty that the collector does his office 
at preſent ; the warrant of the trea- 
ſury and commitlion of the board of 
cultoms. 'I he department will, b 
theſe regulations, he rclieved of of- 
fices not mereiy ſuperfluous and ex- 

nhve, but inconvenient and ad- 
verſe to the good arrangement and 
orderly conduct of this revenue, 

Whilit we ſtate who has appeared 
to us defective upon the ſubject of 
theſe patent offices of the cuſtoms in 
the out-ports, and capable of reme- 
dy, we are not unmindful of the 
authority by which they are holden, 
por of the intereſts veſted in them, 
In the diſcharge of our duty, we 

poſe an official reform, as we 
Judge, very important, —Our pro- 
vince goes no farther. How that 
reform may, moſt conſiſtently with 
wildom and juſiice, be carried into 
etfect, is a matter for the determina- 
tion of the legiſlature, 


„ 
Should theſe office be b 
the diſtiaction of the ont - pon * 
to head and member, as tar ar i.. 
pends upon the patent offen, 4 
of conſequence ceaſe; and at c 
where their deputies are pox fe. 
tioned, a new proviſion ot oi. ©5,, 
ſubſtitutes for them, wuſt be me, 
It is neceſſiry that th re Ghoul 
officers at theſe creeks, bh (or the 
purpoſe of conducting the colt bug. 
nets, and eſtabliſhing a proper bie. 
ventive againſt illicit prattices, ü pre 
end may, we ſhould think, be fe 
accqmplithed by the appointment a 
two officers to every ſuch deck, 
holding their offices by the ordinuy 
form ot the commiſſion of the bourd 
of cuſtoms, and inveſted with au. 
thority to carry on the bulineſs 1 
preſent executed by the depututs o 
the patent officers, 

« A reduction not inconlicer- 
able, of the offices of the cuſtoms, 
will follow from this plan, In the 
year 1784, the patent officers at the 
out-ports, and their deputies (and 
ſome offices were then vacant), # 
mounted together to three huudred 
and ſixty- five. 

& "The office of cuſtomer ſuppre 
ed, and thoſe of controller and 
ſearcher veſted only in ating oft 
cers, the number neceſjary to ext- 
cute theſe two laſt offices, at the its 
venty-two ports, will be on? hut- 
dred and forty-four ; and of that 
required at the thirty-two creek, 
in lieu of the deputies to the patet- 
tees, {i1xty-four 3 together. wo buns 
dred — eight. Ihe dining 
of officers, therefore, as co fed 
with thoſe employed in tultlling 


theſe duties in the year 1754 9 t of 
be one hundred and fitty-ſeven. Fm 

„What we have hitherto fot: ut 
geſted will, we truſt, tend ro perted 20-1 
the method of conducting this fete. cer 
nue at the out- port: but theſe * d 
farther regulation, in our opta!“ Ne 0 
indiſpenſably eſſential to the . en 
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at of that object. It regards the 
tor, the ſupreme othcer at eve- 
out-port, Enough has been ſtat- 
% demonſtrate the importance 
bis duty: in order to give at 
4 full impreſſion thereot, we 
hom a copy ot nis inſtructions. It 
pu;d ſeem that great caution ought 
precede the delegation of this 
it; and yet, as we learn from the 
aminations of William Stiles eſq. 
kicely any is interpoſed, No offi- 
al knowledge or experience is re- 
red. Perſons utter ſtrangers to 
le office, and the buſineſs of the 
tows, have been frequently ap- 
inted to this employment. 

© The ſearcher, and many other 
ficers, are, upon being nominated, 
t under inſtructions tor a certain 
de, ard after the expiration of 
at period, not admitted to diſ- 
barge the dut.es of their ſtations, 
il they produce a certificate from 
e proper officers, of their being 
uly qualihed, The coliector en- 
5 upon his office without any ſuch 
epar tion. "There is, that we can 
a, but one diſqualification for 
dis appointment, the having been 
the ſerv ice aud diſmiſſed ; and but 
e equiſite, that of giving ſecuri- 
„ by bond, to a certain amount. 
ere there ſeems to be urgent need 
me ref ym 3 and that reform 
acht, upon preciſely the ſame 
ound, to be extended to the con 
"er, the officer next in rank and 
blequence, 

+ We think that a courſe of gra- 
wl riſe to the office of controller 
$97 01t-port, and from that to the 
Pc ot cull: ctor, to be forteited alone 
V miſconduct or incapacity on the 
p10! the officer who, upon a va- 
e, ſhould ſtand entitled in the 
cer of ſucceflion ; commencing at, 
« piſhng through ſuch intèrmedi- 
_ "cial llatious as might beſt ſuit 
ke practical Economy of the depart- 
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ment, is the obvious remedy for the 


detect adverted to, and would be a 
regulation highly beneficial, Such 
a ſyſtem would ſecure to theſe two 
important offices, proved ability and 
fidelity : the revenue would be fitly 
managed; and the ſubordinate ofh=- 
cer, having bejore his view a reward 
certain, if merited, would have the 
ſtrongeſt motives to make himſelf 
maſter of his duty, and to execute it 
with zeal for the ſervice. ; 

We have, in the preceding part of 
this Report, ſtated the material facts 
relative to the fees taken by the offi- 
cers of the cuſtoms at the out · ports. 
That ſpecies of payment appears, in 
very ancient times, to have been 
ſubject to abuſe, and to have require 
ed the interpolition of high autho- 
rity, The fourth of Henry the 
Fourth, chapter the 21ſt, enacts, 
«+ That from henceforth they {the 
ſearchers] take of no maſters of 
ſhips for their office of ſearching, 
any ſilver, or money, for their wel- 
come and farewell, nor any other 
thing for the ſame, as it hath been 
taken and received before this time, 
otherwiſe than ſhall be ordained to 
them for their office by our lord the 
king.” 

« Upon conſulting the journals 
of the houſe of commons, we find, 
that eat many intervals between the 
years, 1557 and 1626, bills were 
introduced into, or revived in the 
two hovies of parliament, for the 
expreſs object of avo ding the extor- 
tions and exactions ot cuſtomers, 
controllers, ſearchers, and other oſſi- 
cers or perſons employed in the cuſ- 
toms. Theſe ſeveral bills none of 
them arrived at completion, but 
were repeatedly loſt in ſome ſtage of 
their progreſs towards being perfect- 
ed inty à law. 

& At the æta of the Reſtoration, 
th- houſe of commons ſeem to have 
jadged it requilite o iuſtitute a tho- 
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rough inquiry into the fe-s received 
or d:manded by the officers of the 
cuſtoms, and to have had it in con- 
templation to correct or remove the 
defects which then ſubſiſted, and to 
provice againſt the like evils in fu- 
rure, by eſtabliſhing, upon definite 
footing, the tees. to be taken at the 
diſietent ports, This apparent de- 
fign of parliament, commenced in 
execution vt that period. and proſe- 
cuted at different t ines, during ſome 
ſubſequent -years, was no tarther 
matured than has been ſhewn ; and 
the ſlate in which the ſubject re- 
mains, erinces that the work has 
not lince been reſumed to effect. 

„The ſyitem of ſces now exift- 
ent is, in ovr judgment, funda- 
mentally imperfect.— Such a ſyſtem, 
# rightly conſtituted, ſhould have 
three properties: 

« iſt, Ir ſhould conduce to 
the cale and accommodation of 
commerce. 

„ 2d, It ſhould offer a ſafe 

and cqual ſource of reward to the 

officer. 

zd, It hauld be pure of all 
tendency injurious to the reve- 
Dur. 

„The obſervations which fol- 
low are intended to demonſtrate, 
that the pax ment to the officer by 
ice does not accord with th. te prin- 
ciples. 

„ The litts of fees uſually taken, 
returned to us by the officers of the 
out-ports, and of which we have an- 
ne xed a portion as ſpecimens, exhi- 
vit ſtrongly the deſects under which 
the ſubjcet I. hours in regard to the 
merchapt. Upon a general exami- 
vation of theſe returns, we found 
them full of perplexity, diſagree- 


meat, and confufion. "The expreſ-- 
- hans uſed ro deſcribe rhe buſineſs for 


which. the fee is payable to the of- 
#cer, are frequenily ſo diffimilar 
and irreconcileable at different ports, 


n 


as to render it a matter of dige 
and in ſome caſes of impofitiln, 
to obtain a ground for cle we pf 
certain compariſon. Where {6 
means were attainable, great vwia; 
appeared both as to the tems o 
the deſciiption, the amount gf d 
fum td be paid, and the didte 
thereof among the officers int, —_ 
and that for the ſame ſpecific qe. 
vice. 

« This incongruity we dit 
find to be limited to oue cli of 
officers, to particular ports, to h 
cal circumſt.nees and tran{ting 
rarely occurring; nor did the fr. 
quency and degree of it ſecm u 
regulated by the proximity cr d- 
ſtance of the ports. The denk. 
rity was general; as prevalent bt 


tween the head ports and the reſpec 2 
tire members and creeks depenient rs 
thereupon, as between ports {pi 

repr 


rate and no way connected; a. 
ports for which tables had been 
pointed by the authority of pals 
ment, as at thoſe having no fac 
ſtandard, It obtained not mel 
in the tranſactions of foreign con 
merce, but extended alſo to the cull 
ing trade | 

+ The moſt exact in ſpect on a 
compariſon of the fees token = 
different our-ports, which we it 
able to make, furniſhed numer 
examples of diſcordance and n 
tion, few of conformity or age 
ment: an of this irregul.r cler 
how imperfe&t is the informant 
given to the merchant, oy any l 
tice publicly affixed in the ofs! 
the different ports, has been . 
ed. An acquaintance with td 
charge or fees at one port C9 
impart a knowledge, can ſcars 
warrart a calculation, of th? a 
pence which may de induced b 
them at another port, Ami fte 
circumſtances, the merclan!, | 


reſpect of the payment by lee. 


re 


aut-ports, does not, in the 
re his tranſactions, appear 
be guarded as he ought, againſt 
enaotys trouble, and impoſi- 


The force of this truth, as ap- 
410 the port of London, is evi- 
| from the examinations of Mr. 
omas Hubbert, Mr. William 
{ter Viney, and Mr. Thomas 
les, We alſo learn from the ex- 
nation of Arthur Hammond, eſq. 
of the general ſurveyors refi- 
ut in London, and who, in exe- 
ing the duties of his office, has 
1 ſent upon inſpections to the 
ports, that frequent references, 
+ order of the board of cuſtoms, 
made to the general ſurveyors, 
on complaints of the merchants 
regard to fees, as either being ex- 
ue, or not warranted by law; 
hat he has known the fees to 
repreſented in ſome inſtances as 
ncertain and increaſing in the ſum : 
ad complaints of a fimilar kind 
we been made to him when upon 
de inſpecting ſervice at the out- 
vort. 
« By the examination of Mr. 
John Timothy Swainſon, it ap- 
ears, that the ſame evils are telt 
xd complained of in the planta- 
"ons, In the year 1785, a memo- 
j a to the treaſury by the 
ell India merchants, and referred 
tb the board of cuſtoms, ſtates, 
ong other matters, That re- 
irs is neceſſary reſpecting the 
land cuſtom-houſe officers, who 
ould exact wore than the eſta - 
biled fees, for diſpatch money, or 
n other pretences ; and that ſuch 
8 (hall by any means require, take, 
* receive more than the eſtabliſhed 
its, or cauſe any unneceſſary delay 
v ſipping, ſhould be immediately 
Keeded againſt.” Nor does the 
cer of the cuſtoms ſtand ſafel 
e! gell circumſtanced touching his 
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emolument as derived from fer 
His fituation is perilous. We have 
ſhewn how far the parliamentary 
authority for that ſpecies of pay- 
ment extends.—The larger propor- 
tion of the out-ports have it not; 
and in the port of London, and at 
thoſe ports where there are tables 
ſo ſonctioned, the contents of them 
are very limited, and totally inap- 
plicable to the bukkneſs aud officers 
of this time. 

« All fees are prohibited, except 
ſuch as have been eſtabliſhed by par- 
lament Some of the officers have 
no falaries : many have ſalaries ſo 
ſmall as not to afford common ſup- 
port. Thus placed they muſt, by 
tuking fees forbidden by law, offend 
ag.inſt their duty, and riſque the 
conſequences ; or endure an oficial 
ſituation whence the means of liveli- 
hood cannot be derived. Thoſe 
conſequences are heavy : they goto 
loſs of employment, incapacity of 
being readmitted into the ſervice, 
aud other penalties. Here the of- 
ficer ſeems to be placed in a hard 
and improper alternative : - and the 
danger is not the only evil. The 
tee, in various other particulars, 
operates inexpediently by him. The 
mode itſelf of receiving a ſtipead 
by very ſmall ſums is troubleſome, 
and not always convenient for buſi- 
neſs. Where one officer (as often 
happens) collects the fees due to an- 
other, that tranſaction may beget 
diſtruſt; and, accordingly, com- 
plaints are ſometimes made by of- 
ficer againſt officer, for fees taken 
and with-held, 

« The income dependant upon 
fees is precarious and unequal: ic 
wy be greatly injured, and near! 
loſt, by the diminution of part- 
cular buſineſs, by new regulations, 
or other cauſes : a material diverſity 
in the emoluments of officers in the 


ſame ſtation and truſt may * 
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be created. The inconvenience we 
advert to extends farther. A pay- 
ment by fee not only occaſions (ex- 
cept where all the fecs received are 
carried to a common ſtock, and 
equally divided) diſparity of profir 
among the ſame claſs of officers, but 
it ſerves to break down the uniform- 
ity of emolument between officers 
acting in branches of the department 
diſtinct from each other, yet equal 
in official rank, and thoſe other cir- 
cumſtances which form the title to, 
and ought to fix the ſtandard of re- 
ward, Inſtances are not wanting, 
where, by means of the ſame opcr- 
ation, the income of the ſubordi- 
nate officer is carried greaily beyond 
that of the ſuperior, Theſe effects 
are, we think, ſubverſive of a juſt 
equality in the diſtribution of re- 
compence, and unfavourable to the 
proper gradation of office, 

« The objections which we have 
in this general way ſlated, are not 
built upon hypotheſis: they are 
founded upon fact, and illuſtrations 


of them contained in the accounts 


of the emoluments of the officers of 


the cuſtoms, annexed the one to our 
laſt, the other to this Report. 
We have hitherto, in conſidering 
the ſubject of fees, fixed our at- 
tention upon the merchant and the 
officer; and it ſeems obvious that 
for the advantage of both ſome ma- 


terial change therein is requiſue. 


If the view extended no far- 
ther, it might become a matter of 


deliberation, whether a revifon and 
amendment of the ſyſtem might not 
'be feafible and ſufficient : but a 


third conſideration, which muſt out- 
weigh all others, does, in our opi- 


nion, demand the total abolition of 


this mode of payment to the offi- 
cers—we mean, the good of the re- 


' venue. 


«© The office of the cuſtoms ex- 


ills for the purpoſe of a great and 
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important collection from the (4, 
ject. —The officer holds his + 


ky 


ment by the immediate app unt reg 8 
of, or through the interest 1 
ſome authority originally fir pri 
from the crown. - The main Gy, ove 
of his executive duty js ty {ec _ 
the juſt payment of the ſums & Ay 
upon different articles of comme erch; 
and to enforce a compliance wil Fenn 
the requiſites ordained by lay, 1 — 
officer ſo appointed, and for fa ai 
an end, ought, in conhiltency at * 
prudence, to 1eap the compealag * 
for his ſervices ſolely from the p 3 
whence his authority is Oclepared ben 
and to the uſe of which the priduc r 
of his labours is applied. R The 
we think, proper or ſafe, that þ — 
emoluments ſhould proce d (roma — 
other ſource than the crown vr n 3 
tional treaſure, woes 
„The revenue of the cy!on wo 
however coaſidcr.ble in the azzr 2 
gate, reſts, and mutt reſt, n orig en 
materially upon the integrity a0 g 
diligence of officers not high in 34 
official ſcale, The vigilant gn W + 
. = e ſee 
of the flip, from her arrival 1 1 
port until the legal duties pas "TV | 
upon all her cargo hare bern jt! * 
fied, and the aſcertaining tarhtul Fetz 
avd accurately the weight, nume * 
quantity, quality, or whatever = 
be the rule for ſixing the amountd " 
the duty due upon the aries "nt 
commerce, are the main oper.tio = 
which ſecure and determig- ther * 90 
ceipt, The officer in dilcha ge , 
theſe truſis, as well as thoſe upt A * 
which the diminution of the rece eie 
by bounty or drawback depend * 
continually placed in a vai he 0rd, 
where the rights of the public, 3 apy 
the intereſts of the indivicus, 1 * 
oppoſed. In ſome tranſactions * eſs of 
has ſpecially the exerciſe f 26 ken pair 
cretionary judgment, and In 3 u the 
general courſe of the bullet 0 ave 10 


is in his power. 41 
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« With whatever ſtrictneſs a Hne 
-ondut under theſe cireumſtan- 
z may de watched, it behoves, as 
primary precaution, to fix the 
de of reward upon the pureſt 
dundatiobp. The practice of allow- 
„the officer to be paid by the 
erchant, tor the performance ot 
Ecial buſineſs, appears to be re- 
onant to that maxim. It occa- 
dos au intercourſe unt and dan- 
rows, and brings them Into a mu- 
al relation, in which they fhouid 
ter tend. Habits of pecunary 
Wiration or exchange of private 
teceſ, ought not to mingle with 
ke execution of ſuch public duty. 
The ſubſiſſence of the officer who 
llefts revenue, ſhould in no wiſe 
bend upon the perſon who con- 
butes, By theſe obſervations, we 
vald not be thought to convey im- 
taion upon any officer or claſs of 
ficers,-We have no inftances of 
piſconduct in view. - We reaſon 
pon general (ruths, 

tis not to be overlooked, that 
ie fee has in itſelf an inherent de- 
That method of payment can- 
ot be ſo adjuſted as to bear exact 
toportion to the value of the ſub- 
which it affects. The fee is 
en ſum paid upon a certain do- 
unent, or for a certain ſervice : 
tber it be upon an entry, or by 
de package, or tale, or ſuch like 
alure, the different value of the 
20d; does not produce any correſ- 
Ming variation in the fee. And 
a 1s not barely a ſpeculative im- 
meton; it has hurtful conſe- 
Rences, We have it in evidence, 
orders, when but to ſmall a- 
vn, hare been dry frequently left 
Vieeued on account of the hea» 
ies of the fees which muſt have 
*1 paid upon them; and, farther, 
' theſe orders, there was great 
"M to believe, were thereby di- 

8 


acting buſmeſe With: the office 
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verted into the channels of foreign 
trade. 

The principle which has de- 
termined our judgment upon the 
inexpediency ot admitting the pay- 
meut by fce ro the officer of the cuCſ- 
roms, applies in equal force to the 
recompence or gratuity. 

« The gratuity, as by nature leſe 
definite than the fee, is, where 
uſage his not corrected that defect. 
more fault. But this kind of dif- 
criminatiun matters little. Our po- 
ſition, if ſolid, can allow of no ex- 
ception. It is true that the ſer+ice 
for which the gratuity is payable is 
ſpecial, und out of the ordinary 
courſe, "The legitlature has, how- 
ever, authorized the attendance of 
the officer at time and places not 
required by law, as a proper and ne- 
wy 2. for trade; 
and it ſeems meet that the execurian 
of ſuch buſineſs ſhould be made a 
part of his regular duty, and the 
reward thereof be provided' ſor in 
the annual ſtipend allotted to him. 

6 We are accordingly of opi- 
nion, that every payment by fee or 
gratuity, or in any ſhape whatſo- 
ever, by the merchant or others to 
the officer, for or on account of bu- 
fineſs done in the diſcharge of his 
ofticial duty, ought to be aboliſhed 
throughout the whole department 


of the cuſtoms ; and that the re- 


ward of the officer (except in what 
ariſes from ſeizures) ſhould be by 
ſalary alone. ; ö 

lt this regulation be adopted, 
proviſion for the officer, in tieu of 
the emolument he now derives from 
fees and gratuities, muſt be made. 
That charge muſteither be borne 
the revenue of the cuſtoms, or, if 
to remain upon the merchant, ſome 
equal and convenient method muſt 
be deviſed, whereby perſons tratnf- 
may 
fup- 
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ſupply a fund for that purpoſe. 
Whether with the load of debt 
that preſſes upon the country, the 
total exoneration of commerce from 
this incumbrance might, by the 
many beneficial effects to foreign and 
domeſtic trade which mult tollow, 
ſufficiently countervail and com- 
penſate for the increaſe of public ex- 
pence thence induced, is one of 
thoſe high matters to be reſerved for 
the deliberation of the legiſlature, 
and on which we do not preſume 
to offer an opinion. 

If the merchant is to have his 
buſineſs in the oflice of the cuſtoms 
tranſacted graruitouſly, or if he is, 
by a ſubſtitute for fees, ſtill to pay 
on account of the revenue what has 
hitherio been taken of him for the 
benefic of the officer, the change 
introduced will in either caſe be 
great. And it will no doubt be an 
object with the ſuperintending 
branches of the department, to have 
the utmoſt care that the introduc- 
tion of a ſyſtem unſupported by 
former habi s, and placing the ot- 
ficer and the merchaut in a new re- 
lative ſituation, may not obſtruct 
or leſſen any of the fair official ac- 
commodations to trade now perinit- 
red. 

„We have propoſe d that a fixed 
annual ſalary ſhould become the 
ſole reward to the officer of the cuſ- 
roms for executing the duty of his 
office. That ſalary ought, we 
think, in every — 4 to be a 
compenſation fully adequate to the 
employment. We do not thereby 
mean any arrangement tending to 
the profuſe diſpoſal of public mone 
or the conceſſion of unneceſſary d. 
vantage to the officer We mean 
ſuch an appointment as ſhall be 
judged reaſonable and competent, 
due regard being had to the talents 
er induſtry required, the truſt com- 
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mitted, the reſponſibility amend, 
and the ſtation in oflice and 144 
the perſon employed, Ad th, 
we deem, is Rrictly conſiftea an 
found economy, which muikth 
itſelf, not by withholding fate 
efficient ſervant of the publicy 
per return for his ſervice, ud! 
tair means of ſupport, but by, 
preſſing uſeleſs offices, redua 
ove:grown emoluments, ſtriking 
unneceſſary expences, and mot 
ling every department upon ſuck 
plan, that each officer ſhall har 
fit aud ſufficient portion of dv 
aſſigned to him, and all neevlef{ 
perfluity in the number of ofice 
maintained be rejected. A fil 
eſtimated by this juſt and lite 
ſtandard will, in our opinion, 
finally for the ſafety and welfutt 
the revenue; whilſt to adwit ti 
preſſure of necellity, upon {iy 
tions expoſed to frequent tempt 
tion, and aſſording eaſy oppytv" 
ties of yielding thereto, can bad 
be reconciled to prudence or hu 
nity. 

„The inſtitution of one 9 
falary to the officer, will be attend 
with another good effect: uv 
limplify the mode of reward in 
office, We found it complicates 
perplexed, conſiſting often, in i 
portion of it derived from the c 
of various minute payments by 
lary, and of different poundages 
allowances allotted ro particular 
vices, and paid under ſpecia u 
rities to the ſame officer Dili 
tions of no uſe, and ſerving tom 
tiply and ſubdivide account. 
thing ought to be more cleat 
ſpeedily aſcerrainable than 
charge upon the public, 
profit to the officer, ariſing 
any employment, How - 
ſyſtem now obtaining in the cut 
is ſuited to this kiad of oy 


e 


!rent from the derail given at the 
eviuoing of this Report. More 
„n a twelve month elapſed before 
he office could furniſh ns with a 
mplete account of the emolu- 
nents of the officers for one year. 
« As the ſtipend to the officer 
Luld in the firſt inſtance be in a 
inple form, fo it ought; we think, 
> be exempt from all ſubſequent 
dutions apon public account. 
The practice of iſſuing a ſum, to 
ceive back a portion thereof after 
hat portion has been ſubject to a 
neun, to delay, and diminution 
"Mm charges of collection, ſeems to 
e inconfiftent and unthrifty. In 
pect of the payment for the land 
x made by many of the officers, 
is incongruity goes farther, The 
anal contfibuttons to that tax, by 
ficers whoſe ſalaries do not _— 
ty pounds a year, are again pai 
— of the duties of the kul⸗ 
ans; and thus this proceſs of pay- 
dent and repayment is catried one 
het farther, in reality to no other 
ſe& than the transfer of à certain 
union of the produce of the cuf- 
ym revenue to that derived from 
nd; The fums in this way paid 
d repaid are to an amount not in- 
miderable. From two accounts 
xured by us, it a rs that the 
Im paid 4 of — of the 
toms, for the land tax aſſeſſed on 
de falaties of the officers of the 
noms in the port of London, 
the year 1784, was 823. 82. 8d. 
dithat the ſum paid out of the du- 
ie: of the cuſtoms; for the land tax 
ed on the ſalaries of the officers 
ite cuſtoms at the out - ports; for 
year 1784, was 8,84 21. —. 10d. 
ber, 9,065“. gs; 632. 

* If the preſent diſtinctions and 
Mopriations of the national funds 
mud be thought to require the 
—— the office of the cuſ- 
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toms, of the contributions to the 
land tax, the ſhilling and ſixpenny 
duties, the moſt compendious me- 
thod of accomplifhing that end will 
be, in the firit initance; to fix the fa- 
laries of the officets at ſueh a rate as 
to allow tor thoſe payments being 
charged upon the revenue; and ta 
pay out of the cuſtom duties in to- 
tals the ſums due upon the emolu- 
ments of the officers to theſe three 
teſpective collections — A mode 
which will be rendered eaſy, when 
the ſalary becomes the ſole lource of 
emolument. | 

„The examinations taken with 
à view to collect the practical ob- 
fervations of trade upon the objects 
then immediately before us; among 
various matters, of which ſome 
have been already diſcuſſed, and 
others, as regatding the executive 
duty of particular officers, may, we 
think, with propriety be referred to 
the attention of the preſiding power 
in the department, contain one ſub- 
ject of ſo general and important a 
nature as to merit ſpecial conſidte ra- 
tion, We advert to the holidays 
obſerved in the cuſtoms. The dif- 
advantages occaſioned to trade by 
their frequency have been ſtated : 
they are; upon the ſtrong concur- 
rent teſtimony of expetience; numer- 
ous and greater. 

« A ſubject like commerce, of 
neceſſity depending in its movements 
upon many inevitable contingencies, 
ſuch as winds, tides; ſeaſons ; and 

uliarly liable to injury from be- 
ing retarded in its progrets, and 
compelled to forego the favourable 
occaſion, ought, it ſhould ſeem, 
when regulations are directed to it, 
to have every indulgence and accom- 
modation not incompatible with the 
end of thoſe regulations. | 

The wants of the country have 
made it neceſſary toimpoſe a variety 
(M) of 
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of burthens upon different articles of 
merchaudize; and whatever official 
delay, formality, and other cau— 
tionary interpoſition, arc expedient 
for the {ate and regular conduct of 
this ſyſtem, ſo as to ſecure provuce, 
and eff-& the other . con- 
prehended therein ; of theſe a moſt 
exact und unvarying oblervance mult 
be maintained, 71 his, and ne more, 
public utility appears to requirc. 
Any needleſs clog or reſtraint upon 
the free courſe and diſpatch of com- 
merical bubneſs mult, we deem, in 
a nation ceriving, to the degree this 
does, ſtrength and pre- eminence 
from the operations of trade, be re- 
pugnant to general good. The 
holidays kept in the cuſtoms are 
ſeemingly in this predicament : they 
are forty-five in number; and if 
from the year the fifty-two days ſet 
apart for public , worſhip be deduct- 
ed, they form a conſiderable portion 
et the time allotted for work, 
„We farther find, that theſe 
holidays, in their prej dical influ- 
ence, do not act upon trade alone; 
they are, in ont ſtriking inflance, 
fraught with evil tendency to the 
revenue. The legiſlature have, by 
the 13th and 14th of Charles the 
. Second, an act made for the expreſs 
purpoſe of preventing trauds and 
regulating abuſes in the cuſtoms, 
confined within fpecific limi:s the 
time admit:ed between the arrival of 
a veſſel trom parts beyond the ſeas, 
and the reporting her contents and 
lading, When holidays intervene, 
as the report cannot then be made, 
this limitation is extended, and a 
moſt indiſpenſable legiflative precau- 
tion is fo far d feated ; thereby im- 
pairing the fences againſt unlawful 
acts, and opening a very dangerous 
inlet to fraudulent and evil practices. 
It is alſo probable, that holidays, by 
dclaying the loading or unloading 
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of flips, and occaſioning the ab 
of many of the officers from tet 
lations, may, at thole times, in, 
rious W4y's, increaſe or facilitre the 
means ot carrying on the fame it 
proceedings. 

% Theſe forcible objettions 5 
the frequent obſervance of holian 
in this ofti:e preſent themſelves, | 
is plain that few of them are a ye. 
ſent applied to thoſe ſervices aſ u. 
ligion for which they were cg. 
ly inſtitu ed; and therefore the te- 
ceſſi y of their preſervation cannd 
ſtand upon that ground. Accorcing 
to the ſuggeſtions of our judgment 
they can, if at all uſeful, be to by 
in one of theſe two ways; cith 
for the ſyſtem of office, vr foc f 
officer. If holidays are wanted 
occaſional cefſations from publi 
work, to afford an opportunity | 
reviſing, bringing up, adjuſing 
and completing parts of the of 
buſineſs, which are not perſectedi 
the courſe of conſtant daily tranlad 
tion, and which would, by remai 
ing behind, interrupt order; 0f 
intervals of reſt and relaxation! 
the officer, that he may thered) 
enabled to go through the [abou 
of his employment effectually i 


dns, 0 
litz0n | 
ays at 


the ſervice —theſe are conſideration Kher ti 
of weight and ſolidity. Howere ity (li 
the former reaſon, ſhould it at bh, or 
obtain, muſt be partial, and pres weir fr 
lent only in certain lines of the * 

at 


ſineſs; and it is not to be concen 


but that ſuch arrangements withiat Mibite 


department might be intro dt ö Ar ance 
would ſerve to obyiare that difhcui a wit 
In reſpect to the latter, it ſeem mu, u. 
poſite to remark, that a gen 37 wth, 
al quantity ot buſineſs to be Pe 01071 


it of 
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formed, may as to execuimn 
brought into a ſwaller conf! 
time, but cannot ſubſtantially 
miniſhed by the operatiog of be 


4 ſon irg 
days. That kind of ſuſpeni g 
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rns. 


ock muſt create a conſequent ex- 
e of it: the officer, previouſly 
aſed, is in the reſult called upon 
r gieater effort : and when holidays 
uppen together, or near to each 
her, and at buſy periods (in a 
jep41tment where the entries in- 
ards in the port of London have 
n one day amounted to about four 
undred), an extreme of hurry, 
vil, and axiety, may be induced, 
jizhly burthenſornc upon the officer 
inſelf, and not advantageous to 
ie buſineſs, which is in all lines 
eſt conducted under an equal and 
gular diviſion of labour. 

« Of the thirty-one holidays an- 
ally kept in the cuſtoms under 
ie authority of the legiſlature, 
xenty-ſeven are eſtabliſh-d by the 
rh and 6th of Edward the Sixth, 
hapter the 3d—an act iramed almoſt 
x0 centuries and a half ago. That 
?, governed as it mult have been 
by the lights and manners of the 
*, has this remarkable clauſe ; 
ut it ſhall be lawful to every huſ- 
andman, Labourer, fiſherman, and 
vall and every other perſon or per- 
os, of what eſtate, degree, or con- 
on he or they be, upon the holi- 
ys aforeſaid, in harveſt, or at any 
Kher time of the year when neceſ- 
ty ſlall require, to labour, ride, 
a, or work any kind of work, at 
ir free wills and pleaſure ; any 
ding in this act to the contrary not- 
ſtanding, Had commerce been 
thibiced to the underſtauding of 
u anceſtors, in the enlarged torm, 
nd with the important combina- 
ws, under which we behold that 
deck, probably it would have been 
waguihed by a due place in this 
it of proviſionary wiſdom, againſt 
* hindrance of labour or buſineſs 

ul to the ſlate. 

de act of the 6th and th of 
Wiam the Third, in ſome meaſure 


Ann 
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ſupplied what was wanting in this 
ancient Jaw, by permitting the offi 
cer of the cuſtoms, upon urgent oc- 
cations, 1» work at times no. legally 
requiicd of him, n conlideration of 
a recompence made by the merchant 
for ſuch ſervice. A tarther progreſs 
in the ſame ditection would be con- 
\ nant with the ripened policy and 
advanced ſtate of things at this day. 
« SS: acc, therefore, on the one 
hand, there does not appear to be 
any eſſential neceſſity for continuing 
the holidays in the cuſtoms in their 
— number; and, on the other 
and, their obſervance may be pro- 
ductive of evil to the revenue, and 
is highly inconvenient and detrimen- 
tal to trade, with the extenſion or 
decreaſe of which the cuſtom receipt 
muſt augment or diminiſh, we are of 
opinion, that a regulation render- 
ing theſe holldeys leſs numerous 
would be to national benefit, 
© The reſtriction of the annual 
holidays in the cultoms to the great 
feſtivals, and a few memorable an- 
niverſaries ; or a reduction of them, 
upon the principle of prerentiug 
their happening near to each other 
(Sunday being regarded as one), 
and of their , rejected at the 
ſeaſons when the bulk of the import 
or export trade is tranſacting, might 
either of them fuffice, and the mode 
judged moſt expedient be adopted, 
We thought it to be our duty 
thus to ſubmit to the wiſdom of the 
le giſlature what has occurred to us 
upon a ſuhject which aroſe in the 
courſe of our inquiries, and relates 
to matters of high publig concern. 
% In purſuing the expenditure 
incurred in the management of this 
revenue for the year 1-84, the plan 
upon which the cruizing veſſels of 
the cuſtoms are ſupported, came un- 
der our obſervation. We found the 
cruizers maintained either upon the 
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eſtabliſume ut, or by contract; and 
the contracts of two kinds, It is 
not for us to judge which of theſe 
difterent modes of maintenance, or 
whether a plan like the preſent mix- 
ed and comprehending each of them, 
is teſt adapted to the nature and exi- 
gencies of the ſervice, and moſt for 
ri e public advantage: to the board 
of cuſtoms, where the aids of paſt 
experience are united with continu- 
al” practical knowledge on the ſub- 
ject (the true means of deter- 
mining), that deciſion properly be- 
longs, But obſerving one part of 
the ſvitem which appears to us de- 
fectire in principle, upon that we 
conhder ourſelves bound to remark, 
It is this: the contracts entered in- 
to for the cruizers are, many of 
them, made with the collectors and 
cont ollers (together or ſeparately) 
of the ports at which the veſſels are 
reſpectively ſtationed. Of twenty» 
four cruizurs employed by contract 
in the year 1784, not lels than ſix- 
teen were thus circumſtanced We 
apprehend it to be an obvious truth, 
that no intereſt in the performance 
of a ſervi e ought to Is the per- 
ſon whyſe duty jt is to control the 
execution theieof: the union of 
thee two truſts is not to be confided 
in; an official ſelf- control ſeems to 
be practicully a contradiction, and 
a thing impoſſible. Ihe application 
intended ib plan. 57 
be cruizing ſervice in the 
cuſtoms imports much to the reve- 
nue and fair trade of the country ; 
tha: it may be conducted to beſt 
eff-&t, depends upon many concur- 
rences; is, the proper outfit of the 
vel, the repair and ſtate ig which 
ſie is kept, the number and condi- 
tion of her men, her plying her ſta- 
tion dil gently, and other particu/ars 
of a like kind. The ſuperiatendance 
anc check, at the out-pojgts over 
moſt it not the whole of this combi. 
nation, r fide wich the collectors and 
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controllers ; rheſe officers are tua 
tg be informed of, inſpect, e 1am 
report, or certify upon the (ever 
eircumſtances relative to the pete 
formance of, and expenditult arftad, 
ing this ſervice. 

* It appears poſſible that th 
crown and the contractor, though 
the clear produce of the ſeizurg 
made by the cruizer is for ther 
common benefit, may, in previoy 
inſtances, have their intereſts tcndins 
different ways. For example, ſaving 
in the repairs or victualling of the 
veilel 3; a complement of men for 
of the number allowed by an 
— to the crown ; & regard 0 
the ſafety of the veſſel here i 
hazardous weather (and other cats 
might be put), may, it ſhould (een, 
in one or the other ſpecies of cos 
tract, be made to operate to the 
prejudice of the revenue, and ths 
advantage of the contractor; and 
what is not the le+jt material con 
lde ration, the efficacy of a princia| 
inſtrument, uſed tor the repreſſo 
of verv perviciqus acts, theicby le 
diminiſhed. 

lt js not on any ſuppoſed pre 
valence of ſuch ill conſcquencest 
our reaſouing is built. We don 
know that they exiſt, We lod 
folely to theſe poſitions th. t cc 
check ſhould ſtand upon ground pe 
fectly free frojn any intereſted can 
neclion with the ſubje4 to 0 
checked ; and, that all official af 
rangement ought to preclude ! 
opening for injury to the public i 
vice. 'Theretore we thipk, tat vl 
leſs ſome very powerful cane 
trains for adhering to the preſe 
practice, no collector, cont d 
or officer belonging to the calio 
ſhquld be admitted to contract | 
or to have ſhare or concern in, 
eontracis made for the cru ing! 
ſels to be employed in the ſero 
this revenue. 
, In our laſt Report ve 
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ale the ſuppreſſion of ſeveral in- 


or treaſuries in the cuſtoms ; as 
, of the offices ſupported for the 
poſe of controlling or pafling the 
ounts kept in thoſe treaſuries, 
ke various offices, we found, ex- 
4 in order that the produce 
ling out of ſeizures and fines 
oht be kept diſtin& from the cuſ- 
duties in all the ta 
pt, payment, and audit of ac- 
at. That diſtinion, as repugnant 
uniformity, perſpicuity, and œco- 
my, we thought, ought to be 
continued ; and, in place thereof, 
treaſury, and one control, to 
eſtabliſhed. 
« The neceffity of ſuch regula - 
n has been farther confirmed to 
, The accounts in every public 
t ought to be ſo conſtructed, as 
exhibit, if coming under the view 
parliament, a complete ſtatement 
ill receipt and expenditure within 
department, By the practice 
angaſhing theſe two ſources 
revenue in the cuſtoms, this end 
cunterafied, An account of the 
bs and net produce of the cuſ- 
u, we learn from the examina- 
m of Mr, Joſliua Powell, is not 
ſented regularly to parliament, 
t only upon ſpecial requiſi- 


ben an order, purſuant to that 
wition, comes to the board of 
toms, they, by their minute, di- 
a the controller general to make 
and preſent the account requir- 
: and no other account is made 
* by any officer of the cuſtoms, 
conſequence of the requiſition. 
e comtrollor general includes in 
«count, all he can include, the 
„ receipt of the cuſtom duties, 
i the payments therefrom. The 
Kuce arifing from ſeizures and 
ts, and the payments out of that 
% he cannot inſert : they are 


W 


ey 


of re- 
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not within his cognizance er control. 

«« By the examination of Mr. 
John Baſlin, firſt clerk to the ac- 
countant of petty receipts, in whoſe 
office the account of ſeizures is paſſ- 
ed, iwe find, that, upon conſulting 
the books in his office, it does not 
appear that any account has ever 
been delivered to parliament of the 
produce of ſeizures, fines, and for- 
feitures, for London and the out- 
ports, with the various payments 
for management made out of that 
produce, a.d the payments into the 
— Thence it follows, that 
no perfect and entire ſtate of the pro- 
duce and expenditure of this office 
is laid before parliament, or can be, 
whilſt the preſent mode of forming 
and obtaining the account is pre- 
ſerved. 

„ In the year 1784, the pay- 
ments into the exchequer, out of 
the king's net ſhare of ſeizures and 
fines, by the two receivers of fines 
and forfeitures, and the ſolicitors of 
the cuſtoms, amounted together to 
to 25,9611. 16s. 64d. their pay- 
ments for charges ot management, 
rogether with thoſe made by the 
collectors at the out-ports out of the 
king's net ſhare of ſeizures, to 
69,6591. 45. —. ſums which would 
not have appeared had the general 
account of the cuſtoms for the year 
been called for. And this defect 
the more requires to be corrected. 
in as much as the ſyſtem of directing 
the various charges incident to this 
revenue upon the fund ariſing out 
of ſeizures and fines, has of late been 

ining ground. We are informed 

y Mr. John Mills, that a conſider- 
able part of the incidental expences 
of the cuſtoms, which uſed to be 
paid by the receiver general, has for 
ſome time paſt been paid by the re- 
ceiver of fines and forlgitures for 


the out-ports, * 
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« Accounts laid before parlia- 
ment become the ſubject for delibe- 
rations and proceedings of high na- 
tional eoncern : they ſhould com- 
prehend the full means of informa- 
tian. The defect we are obſerving 
upon not only prevents that inform - 
ation from being complete; but it 
may ſerve to miſlead, and give rife 
to erroneous concluſions: for, 
whilſt the total charges of manage- 
ment ſtated in the controller gener- 
al's account may, comparatively 
with thoſe of former years, be de- 
creaſing, the real expence of ma- 
naging this revenue, including the 
payments made out of the king's 
net ſhare of ſeizures and fines, and 
which do not appear in the general 
account, may augment. 

« We are, theiefore, of opinion, 
that the refotm we ſuggeſted, of 
bringing all receipt and payment 
into the office of the receiver gener- 
al, and of extending the control of 
the controller general to the produce 
of ſeizures and fines, in the ſame 
way that it now operates upon the 
cuſtom duries, is urgently wanted, 
and ſhould, without delay, be car- 
ried into. execution, 

« To induce conſiſtency through- 
out the forms of framing and paſſing 
the accounts in this revenue, a re- 
gulation is neceſſary reſpecting the 
plantation accounts. We are in- 
formed by Mr. Joſhua Powell, that 
the accounts of the dunes received, 
and the payments out of them, in 
the plantations, have never been 
paſſed in the exchequer, but by the 
controller general, under the autho- 
Tity of the board of cuſtoms : they 
were not made out in a manner ſo 
as to be compatible with the forms 
of the exchequer: they have, 
within theſe two or three years, been 
Put upon ſuch a footing, that they 
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might go-through thoſe form, 
the balances depending could be. 
miited at any given period, Ti 
balances arc nuw open for more tin 
a century. No evil could ariſe on 
admitting them at any period; to 
if they were afterwards found tote 
erroneous, the collectors mich! 
ſurcharged ip caſes where {ung 
were due to the public, and las 
credit where balances were due n 
them. 

it ſeems therefore right, thx 
proper authority ſhould be gut 
take theſe balances at the fein 
moſt convenient for the accour 
The controller general will be « 
abled to include in the general x 
count of the cuſtoms, when 1equi 
ed by parliament, the grols rect 
and the payments at the plantations 
whereas hitherto no more of ih; 
receipt and expenditure has bet 
inſerted than the ſum brought : 
account by the receiver general 
and the charges on the head of 1h 
plantations paid in England. Tov 
limplictty and unity, 7 el 
ſential to the apt and expedin 
conduct of buſineſs, peculiarly ii 
of account, and where the tri 
ſactions are of magnitude, will 
introduced into ſome of the ms 
material branches of this great « 
partment, 

« We here conclude our "9 
ſearches into the cuſtoms—an abe 
which has employed much ot 0% 
time and labour, and engaged Us 
three ſucceiſive Reports. 

& Various matters of moe 
bave, in the purſuit of that obj" 
been brought under our cone 
tion. Our duty has called upon 
for opinions on ſubjects exten" 
and intricate : thoſe opinions b4 
frequently terminated in ſuggeſt! 
ſubverſive of forms lon g eſtab 


rodutory of material change in 
e hem; wide and powertul in 
. 73 Bw 

„In executing a work thus ar- 
ous, we bare not ſhrunk from 
e pains of enquiry ;—we have 
rentively and pericveringly ex- 
ined ; cautiouſly and deliberate] 

tighed :—we have uſed the bel 

itz of our underllanding to judge 
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riglit, and endeavoured to render 
fervice to the public, 


A. Prccortr, (L. S.) 
RieuaxbNeavx, (L. S.) 
Sau. BeacKcRoFT, (L. S.) 
Gro. DrumnmonD, (L. S.) 
WriLIANt Rog, (L. S.) 

Office of Accounts, | 
Srrrey Street, 

1925 Decemger, 1786, 
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8 U p PLIES granted by Parliament f 
the Year 1789. 


NAVY. 


Masch 17. „ 
This 20,000 men, including 3860 marine; 1,040,000 0 9 
May 21. | 
Ordinary, including half-pay — 713,000 © 0 0 
Brit 
2,328,570 0 
8 _— To 
Com 
ARMY. Ame 
: Bills 
Marxcn - 3 | Fo 
For 17445 men, as guards an garriſons | — 6;86; 14 Dino 
Forces in the plantations 315915 8 = 
Deficiericy in the difference n Die By the Britiſh and ers 
Iriſh eſtabliſhment for 1798 — 2,891 uon, 
Difference between ditto for 1789 iu 8,245 10 Clerk 
Forces in the Faſt Indies — : 11,435 121 wu 
Deficiency in full pay of of ſuperannuated officers for ti 
1788 — 1,023 1c 
Full pay to ditto for do. — — 10,871 141 — 
General and general -officers — 6,409 8 Cla 
To the poſtmaſter general, &c. — 63% 5 bro. 
Reduced officers of the land forces and marines 172,787 5 (oil, 
Ditto horſe guards — 3 212 14 Ditto 
Officers late in the Dutch ſervice — 3.392 14 Dino 
Reduced officers of Britiſh American forces — 55092 10 Tino 
Allowances to feveral ditto — 4.90 — 
Officers widows — — 9.943 3 bins « 
He ſſi An ſubſidy — — — 39,093 I; Ditto ! 
Chelſea penioners — — 177465 0 Chief 
Mar 28. Ditto e 
Extraordinaries for 1788 — 398,769 | 

1,917,092 17 (uletc 
ORDNANCE. * 
MarcH 7. F by or 

Five companies of military artificers — 9,620 ; 
Land ſervice for 1789 — — 220,570 5 Prfecy 


Mas 
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Maxon 19. 5 + +. © 
Land ſervige not provided for in 1788 — | 9,3 1 
Turaordinaries for 1789 — m 7 4 
One company of military artiſcers | | Gains 1,924 1 8 
459444 7 9 
MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES. 
MARCH 17. | Fe 
APRIL 28, | 
Britiſh muſeum — 3-000 0 © 
May 28. 
To diſcharge exchequer bills — 6. 500. © O 
Commiſſioners of American claims ”  —_— "Sfx © $ 
American ſufferers — — 41,559 4 © 
pills drawn by the ors of Nova Scatia, the Ba- Sn 
hama Tflands, and New Brunfwicx — 1,286 19 of 
Ditto by the commiſſary at New South Wales «= 2,075 6 1 
American and Eaſt Florida ſufferers * — 313,659 2 5 
Addreſs ous — — 34.370 1 4 
Convicts at Plymouth and on the Thames — 506,598 7 9 
Clerk to the commiſſioners of fees and offices — 761 8 9 
becretary of the commiſſioners for regulating te "IM 
ſipping of ſlaves — . 500 © 0 
Commifhoners of crown lands 300 0 0 
Kecretary of the commiſſioners of the Florida 4 
Clams — — goo © o 
Ditto of American loyaliſts — — 93 8 6 
Civil eſtabliſhment o Nova Scotia — 218 17 6 
Ditto of New Brunſwick © ft, — $5,400 © © 
Dato of St. John's Iſland — ' 1,900 © © 
Dito of Cape Breton — — 2,100 © © 
Ditto of Newfoundland — 29 1,182 10 © 
Dino of the Bahama Iſlands — — 4,080 0 © 
ditto of New South Wales — — 287% 10 0 
Chief Juſtice of Dominica — _ 600 © © 
Lito of the Bermuda Iſlands — — —— 
e. | 51 | 
cret ſervice · money — 723 — 191.342 13 © 
Culeton houſe — 2 35200 0 © 
African forts — — , | 1 3,000 0 @ 
ULY 7. 
To John Reader, eig. a compenſation for his loſs by 
Uſmantling of an iron — in Jamaica, in 1782, 
by order of fir 1 Camp — 3-000 0 0 
. ULY 20. 
Proſecution of Warren Haſtings, eſq. — 20,312 6 4 


6,256,309 2 24 
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'- DEFICIENCIES. 


14 Juxs 15. | , L. „ 
Deficiency of laſt yer s grants — 331,049 18 3. 
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5 | £ 4. 4 
; Tas 3 2,328,559 0 © Ti 
Army 1917,62 17 93 Ac 


Ordnance  ——— 459,444 
Miſcellaneous Services 6,256,309 1 2 


Deficiencies — 331,049 18 3+ 


— — — — 


11,293,036 6 1 


"+ Wars "and Mzans for raiſing the 7 for 1789. 
Manxcn 23. | : 

| Lana and malt duty — 2,750,000 0 0 der 
L es n enn 

A tontine — 1,002,500 o 0 

Annuities for 184 years, from April 5, 1789. — 187,000 0 0 
Profit on 50,000 lottery. tickets at 5 $3. 74 l. 271,562 10 0 1 ef 
Exchequer bills __ — 5,500,000 o 0 At 
Mt? of conſolidated fund, 1,530,000 o 0 lu, 
ULY 21. Puates ( 


Balance 3 in * hands of the e paymaſter x genial 398,769 o o i «4 

| | 
06,09 — 11,639,831 10 0 Durag 
8 8 $53 9 — 11,293,036 6 17 ud pry 


1 003, Exceſs of —_—_ and Means 4 346,795 3 10% 


Acht 
NEW TAXES. * 
Additional kilfpeany "ON newſpapers — 28, ooo 
fixpence on advertiſements — 9,000 
— — 4 on cards and dice — 9,000 - 
robates and wills — 18,261 Ty 
—— — legacies to collateral relations only 5,000 * 


— — = duties on carriages and horſos 41,739 
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lic 42s paſſed in the Sixth Se/- 
fon of the Sixteenth Parliament of 
Great Britain, 


March 24- 

The mutiny bill, | 

act for regulating the marine 
ces while on ſhore. 

American intercourſe bill. 

April 8. 

Land tax act. 

Malt duty act. 

May 19. 

Militia pay and clothing bill, 

A& to repeal the duty on ſhops. 

At to ſuſpend, for a limited 
ine, an act of laſt ſeſſions, for the 

ter ſecuring of the rights of free- 
ders at county elections, and for 

emnifying the perſons appointed 
v carry it into execution. 

AR for repealing the ſaid act of 

{ ſeſſion. 

At for the importation of bread, 
four, corn, &c. from the United 
bates of America into the province 
t Quebec, 

A to continue an act for the en- 
puraging of the arts of deſigning 
ud printing linens, &c. 

June 24. 

At to amend the hawkers and 
pedlars act. 1 

Att to incorporate certain perſons 
der the name of the Northumber- 
= kihery, 

July 13. 

Two acts for raiſing money by 
echequer bills, | 

The lottery bill. 

att for raiſing money by ſhort 
undes. ä 

Vito by a tontine. 

att for repealing the duties on 
fits, &c. in Scotland 

At to indemnify perſons who have 
med to qualify themſelves for 
lic offices, &c. 

at for allowing further time for 
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the enrollment of the deeds and 
wills of papiſts, &c. 

Act to prevent the wilful burning 
and deſtroying ſhips, or deſtroying 
any woolien, linen, filk, or other 
goods in Scotland. 

Act for granting additional duties 
on horſes and carriages. 

Ditto on probates of wills, letters 
of adminiſtration, receipts for lega- 
cies, &c. 

Ditto on newſpapers, advertiſe- 
ments, cards, and dice. 

AR for the more effectual en- 


couragement of the manufacture of 


flax and cotton. 

Act reſpecting the ĩmportation and 
exportation of corn, ſtarch, rape- 
ſeed, &c. 

Act to explain the American in- 
tercourſe bill. 


Act to regulate the Newfound- 
land, Greenland, and Southern 


whale fiſheries. 


Act to regulate the trade of pawn- | 


brokers, 
Auguft 11. 

Act reſpecting piece goods wove 
in this kingdom, perſons licenſed to 
retail ſpirituous liquors, &c.  _ 

Act for allowing a drawback on the 
exportation of tea to Guernſey, &c. 

Act for appointing commiſlioners 
to enquire into the emoluments of 
the officers of the cuſtoms in Scot- 

Act for continuing for a time the 
flave- trade regulating bill. 

AR for appointing commiſſioners 
to enquire further into the loſſes of 


the American loyaliſts. 


AR for the more effectual execut- 
ing the laws reſpecting gaols. 

Act to enable the Eaſt India com- 
pany to raiſe money by further in- 
creaſing their capital ſtock, 

AA for repealing the duties on 
tobacco and ſnuffs, and granting 
new duties in lieu thereof. 
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[Extrafted from the IVth Vol. of Dr. Kreris's Edition of the 
Bio R ATRHIA BAITTANNICA.] 


6 ILLIAM Cowper, earl 

Cowper, lord high Chan- 
ce!lor of Great Britain, was de- 
kended from an ancient family, and 
vn to fir William Cowper, baronet, 
ro was member of parliament for 
the town of Hertfard, in the reigns 
A Charles II. and William III. 
He is ſuppoſed to have been barn 
in the caſtle of Hertford, of which 
lis family had been a conſiderable 
time in poſſeſhon ; but of the place, 
or time of his birth, or where he 
ws educated, we have not been 
idle to obtain any certain informa- 
lon, It appears, however, that be- 
ug brought up to the ſtudy of the 
av, he made ſo great a proficlen- 
e in it, that, ſoon after he was call 
eto the bar, he was choſen recor- 
of Colcheſter, His eloquence, 
e (kill in his profeſſion, rendered 
am very conſpicuous in it; and in 
de reign of king William, he was 
ppoirited one of his — 's coun- 
d learned in the law. In 1695, 
* va chofen one of the repreſen- 
ves in parliament for the town 
« Hertford ; his father, at the 
we time, being elected the other 
member for that borough. The 
viowing year, he appeared as 
wil tor the crown on the trials 


of ſir William Perkins, brigadier 
Raokwood, major Lowick, and 
Charles Cranburne, who were con- 
victed of high treaſon, for being 
concerned in the plot to aſſaſſinate 
king William. The ſame year, he 
was alſo council for the crown on 
the trial of captain Thomas 
Vaughan, for high treaſon on the 
high teas: and he likewiſe ſupport- 
ed, in parliament, the bill of at- 
tainder againſt fir John Fenwi c. 
In 1704, he made a ſpeech in the 
houſe of commons, in the famous 
caſe of Aſhby and White, in which 
he maintained, that an action did 
lie at common Jaw, for an elector, 
who had been denied his vote for 
members of Parliament, His prac- 
tice and reputation continued great - 
ly to increaſe ; on the acceſſion of 
queen Anne, he was again appoint- 
ed one of the council to the crown ; 
and on the 11th of October, 1705, 
he was conſtituted lord keeper of 
the great ſeal of England.” 

« The following year, commiſ- 
ſioners having been appointed for 
England and Scotland, to treat con» 
cerning an union of the two king- 
doms, they met, for the firſt time, 
at the Cockpit, Whitehall, on the 
16th of April; hen the lord keeper 

AZ Cou pere 


——u— — — 
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Cowper, who had been appointed 
one of the commiſſioners 4 Eng- 
land, made a ſpeech to the lords 
commiſſioners for Scotland, in 
which he obſerved to their lord- 
ſhips, that the parliament of Eng- 
land were actuated by the ſtrongeſt 
defire to attain that union, which 
had been ſo long thought neceſſary, 
by all that wiſhed well to the pro- 
ſperity of both nations; and that 
the 1 Engliſh commiſſioners now met 
thoſe for Scotland, with hearts ful- 
ly reſolved to uſe their utmoſt en- 

eavours to remove all difficulties in 
the treaty, and to prevent all miſ- 
underſtaudings ; to have the gene- 
ral and joint good of both Ling- 
doms ſolely in their view, and not 
the ſeparate intereſt of either, and 
determined to act as if they were 
already united in intereſt, and had 
nothing left to conſider, but what 
ſettlements and proviſions were moſt 
Jikely to conduce to the common 
ſafety and happineſs. of the whole 
Hand of Great Britain. He at- 
tended a variety of other meetings 
in the management of this import- 
ant buſineſs; and on the 23d of 

uly waited upon the queen, at 

t. James's, with the — agreed 
upon between the commiſſioners of 
both kingdoms, as the terms or condi- 
tions upon which the intended union 
was to take place. He was accom- 
panied by the other commiſſioners; 
and in their names made a ſpeech 


to her majeſty on the occaſion. 


Another ſpeech was afterwards 
made, by the lord chancellor of 
Scotland, in behalf of the commiſ- 
ſioners for that kingdom, who at- 
tended at the ſame time: and the 
articles of union, agreed upon by 
the commiſſioners, with ſome few 
alterations, were afterwards ratified 
E. the parliaments both of Eng- 

d and Scotland. N 3 
% Lefore that event had taken 
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place, an extraordinary maname 
the tories in parliament, had throw 
the whigs, at leaſt ſuch of tun 
were in power, into ſome dend 
embarraſſment. A motion us 
made by the tory party inthe hoy% 
of peers, that an addreſs ſhoy's 
reſented to the queen, requeſtyg 
er majeſty to invite the pr inch S. 
Sophia, as preſumptive heir tothe 
crown, to come and retide in Eng. 
land. The tories knew that if the 
miniſtry ſupported this meaſure, 
they would give great offence tothe 
queen; and if they oppofed i, 
they would probably be ſufgccted 
of being enemics to the proteſunt 
ſucceſſion. "The motion was, hows 
ever, oppoſed by the whigs; and 
rejected by a great majority, Put 
two bills were afterwards brought 
in, and paſſed, which were decined 
a great ſecurity to the proteltant 
ſucceſſion. By the firſt, a reyency 
was appointed on the event of the 
ueen's death; and the ſecond was 
a bill for the naturalization of the 
rinceſs Sophia, and the iſſue of her 
dy, being proteſtants, When 
theſe bills had received the roval af 
ſent, the earl of Halifax was lent 
with them to the court of Hanover; 
and he alſo carried with him letter 
from the leaders of the whig put! 
and in particular one from th. lor 
keeper, to the elec or,  expreflive ct 
the ſincerity of his attachment o 
the proteſtant ſucceſſion, 

« In conſideration, of the Jord 
keeper's merit and ſervices, he wi 
advanced, on the th of Noven.ve, 
175-6, to the dignity of a pecf d 
this kingdom, by the ſtyle and my 
of lord Cowper, baron Cowper 
Wingham, in Kent; and on the! 
of May, 1707, her majeſty in cout 
cil declared him lord high Chances 
lor of Great Britain. When = te 
ſecond parlizm#nt of Gre! pri at 


tain aſſeinbled, on the 16th 19 * 
43 4 | —_— 


-mher, 1708, which was ſoon after 
de death of prince George of Den- 
nick, the archbiſhop of Canterbu- 
the lord chancellor Cowper, the 
* Ld treaſurer, the lord ſteward, 
_ aa the maſter of the horſe, were 
appointed to repreſent her majeſty 
bn parliament ; and on this occaſion 
doch houſes were addreſſed in a 
heech by lord Cowper, On the 
it of March, 1708-9, by order of 
the houſe of peers, he returned 
thanks tothe duke of Marlborough, 
who had then returned from abroad, 
ad taken his place in the houſe, 
for the important ſervices perform- 
ed by him during the preceding 
campaign; and the following year 
tis lordſhip preſided at the trial of 
Dr. Sacheverell. The ſame year, 
Iu conſequence of the intrigues of 
Harley and Mrs. Maſham, the earl 
of Sunderland, ſon-in-law to the 
luke of Marlborough, was remov- 
ed from the office of ſecretary of 
late; and it being apprehended, 
tut this event would give ſo much 
Ciguſt to that great general, that 
te might be induced to quit the 
mmand of the army, a joint let- 
tr was ſent to his grace by lord 
Conper, the dukes of Newcaſtle 
al Devonſhire, lords Somers, Ox- 
aud, and Halifax, and Mr. Henry 
borle, then ſecretary of ſtate, in 
ich they conjured him, in the 
mngeſt terms, not to quit his 
ammand. But ſoon after, on the 
K of Auguſt, 1910, the earl of 
wdolyhin was removed from the 
pit of lord treaſurer, and the other 
Nag miniſters reſigned. The queen 
quifed her inclination, notwith- 
ning the change of miniſtry, 
at lord Cowper ſhould ſtill - con- 
"We in the poſt of chancellor: 
At he alſo reſigned, as he did not 
"ooſe to remain in office, when an 
iniſtration was formed conſiſt- 
* men, whoſe political ſenti- 
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ments and views were totally diffe- 
rent from his own. Soon atter the 
new miniſtry came into office, Mr. 
Harley being at the head of the 
treaſury, ſome inquiries were ſet on 
foot in order to criminate the late 
adminiſtration ; and a vote of cen- 
ſure was paſſed relative to the ma - 
nagement of the war in Spain. 
Lord Cowper took an active pare 
in the debates occafioned by theſe 
inquiries ; and he joined iu ſeveral 
proteſts againſt the determinations - 
of the houſe of peers concerning 
the conduct of that war. When 
rince Eugene was in England, he 
is ſaid to have been conſulted about 
ſome dangerous ſchemes formed by 
that prince and the duke of Marl- 
borough. It may reaſonably be 
—— whether any ſuch 
chemes were ever really formed by 
thoſe great men; but however that 
he, it is allowed on all hands, that 
they received no countenance or 
approbation from lord Cowper.“ 

„The part which lord Cowper 
took, in oppoſition to the admini- 
ſtration of the earl of Oxford, oc- 
caſioned him to be attacked by dean 
Swift, with much virulence, in the 
Examiner; and ſome reflections 
were thrown out againſt him, rela- 
tive to his private character, which 
is ſaid to have been ſomewhat licen- 
tious with reſpect ro women. 

« As a public man, he continued 
to adhere iedfaſt y tothe whigs ; and 
when a debate took place relative 
to the Catalans, on the 2d of April, 
1714, it was obſerved by lord Cow- 
per, and ſome other lords, that the 
crown of Great Britain having 
drawn in the Catalans to declare for 
the houſe of Auſtria, and engaged 
to ſuccour and ſupport them ; thoſe 
engagements ought to have been 


made good; and lord Cowper mov- 


ed for an addreſs to her majeſty 
importing, That her majeſty's en- 
A 3 deavour, 
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for preſerving to the Catalans the 
full enjoyment of theirliberties hav- 
ing proved ineffectual, their lord- 
ſhips made it their humble requeſt 
to — majeſty, that ſhe would be 
pleaſed to continue her interpoſi- 
tion in the moſt preſſing manner, 
in their behalf. An addreſs to this 
purpoſe, though with ſome altera- 
tions, was afterwards agreed to 
but to which the queen returned a 
very ive anſwer. Lord Cows 
per ſtrongly oppoſed giving any 
parliamentary approbation to the 
peace of Utrecht, in which he a 
rs to have acted according to the 

Il convittion of his own mind; 
and indeed, though peace was at 
that time, as at all others, a ve 
deſireable object, it is manifeſt, 
from the manner in which the trea- 
ty of Utrecht was commenced and 
concluded, that a due attention was 
not paid to the honour or intereſt 
of Great Britan ; and that the chief 
ohject of thoie by whom the treaty 
was negociated, on the part of Eng- 
land, was not the intereſt of their 
country, but the promotion of their 
own private vie'z's. 

« On the :th of June following, 
when a debate took place concern- 
ing the ſchiſm bill, that bill was 
very ſtrongly oppoſed by lord Cow- 
per, who obſerved, that no man 
was more ready than himſelf to do 
every thing that ſhould be neceſſary 
to attain the feeming intention of 
that bill, — the preventing 
the growth of fchiſm, and the far- 
ther ſecuring of the church of Eng- 
land; but that the enacting part 
would be ſo far from anſwering the 
title of it, that, in his opinion, it 
would have a quite contrary effect, 
and prove equally pernicious to 
church and ſtate, Inſtead of pre- 
venting ſchiſm, and enlarging the 
pale of the church, this bill tended 
to introduce ignorance, and its ins 


ſeparable attendants, ſuperſhtion 
and irreligion.” In ſupport ofthj | 

idea of - 4 tendency of the bill, 

his lordſhip farther remarked, thy 
in many country towns, reading 
writing, and grammar ſchools, were 
chiefly ſupported by the diſſenter, ' 
not only for the inſtruction and be. A « 
nefit of their own children, but 
likewiſe of thoſe of the poor churcs. WY i 
men; ſo that the ſuppreſſing of 10 
thoſe ſchools would, in ſome places ch 
ſuppreſs the reading of the holy to 
ſcriptures. He alſo © poſed that WAY in 
clauſe in the bill, by which juſtices N 
of the peace were empowered final- ed 
ly to hear and determine offences fo 
againſt it. The hill, however, pal. Act 
both houſes, and received the vic 
royal aſſent ; but a proteſt agaiuſ ni 
it was entered, ſigned by lard Co- cor 
r, twenty-ſtx other peers, and five 


iſhops; and ia the ſubſequent Ke 
reign the act was repealed. 11 
On the demiſe of queen Anne, hy 
lord Cowper was nominated one ci er: 
the lords juſtices of the kingdom, lore 
till the arrival of king George | fr 
from Hanover. On the 29th 0 Par 
Auguſt, 1714, he was appoint 6 
lord chancellor of Great Britain; 
and ſhortly after lord licutenaat ff de 
cuſtos rotulorum of the county 0 Que: 
Hertford, When a new parlia cour 
ment was aſſembled, on the 27th 0 the 
March, 1915, king George I. ce Sout 
clared from the throne, * that b tin 
had ordered the lord chancellor te 4 
declare the cauſes of calling thi Lat 
parliament, in his majeſty's nam hich 
and words.” He then delivere min 
his ſpeech into lord Cow pet? hand tte 0 
who read it to both houſes. O tre 
the 6th of February, 1716, his lord Prete 
ſhip was appointed lord high 1 WW tor: 
wy for the trial of the rebe! lords td by 
as he was alſo, the following Jen dons 
at the trial of the earl of Oe wor 
to whom he behaved on that o bis e 


fiog with great politencb. hes 
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jill was brought in by lord Stan- 


tion 

f this obe, © for ſtrengthening the pro- 
1 — intereſt,” chich ieluded in 
that n repea] of tlie ſchiſm act, ſome 
ling, -lzy{es of the bill were oppoſed by 
were ud Cowper, who thought they too 
ters, much interfered with the teſt and 
d de. corporation acts: for though his 
bu hrdlliphad ſtrorigly oppoſed the 
Irch- {iſ bill in the preceding reign, 


ke appears not to tiave been ſuM- 
tient y enlightened on the ſubject of 


toleration. w_ e taking place 
in the miniſtry, in the beginning of 
March, 1718, lord Cowper refolv- 


«(to reſign the great ſeal ; but, be- 
fore his reſignation, the king, on 
count of his great merit and ſer- 
ices, on the 18th of that month, 
niſed him to the dignity of a viſ- 
count and tarl, by the title of viſ- 
count Fordwich, in tlie county of 
Kent, and earl Cowper. The pre- 
antle to his patent was drawn up 
by Mr. Hughes. He reſigned the 
great ſeal in the month of April : 
ords commiſſioners wete appointed 
fr 2 few days; after which lord 
Parker was appointed chancellor. 

« After his reſignation, lord Cow- 
prrdiligently attended the public bu- 
Hels inthe houſe of peers, and fre- 
quently oppoſed the meaſures of the 
wurt. He ſpoke and voted againft 
the peerage bill; and the famous 
_ Sea ſcheme alſo — from 
m a very powerſul oppoſition.” 
«In the year 172 | Chriſtopher 
Layer, who had been convicted of 
igt treaſon; underwent a long ex- 
mination before a ſecret commit- 
ze of the houſe of cominons, rela- 


p of 
aces, 
holy 
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uch 


fretender to the throne. The re- 
port of this examination was print - 
by order of the houſe of com- 
tons; and it ap from this 
*port, that Layer, in the courſe of 
i= cxarination, had mentioned a 


ub of diſaffecbod pet ſom, of which, 


ive to a conſpiracy for raiſing the 


71 
he ſaid John Plunket had told him, 
that lord Cowper was one. This 
occaſioned his lordſhip to remark in 
the houſe of peers, that; after hav- 
ing on ſo many occaſions, and in the 
moſt difficult times, given undoubt- 
ed proofs of his hearty zeel and af- - 
feckion for the ptoteſtant ſucceſſion, 
and of his attachment to his majeſ- 
ty's perſon and government, he had 
juſt reaſon to be uffended, to ſee his 
name bandied about in a liſt of a 
chimerical club of diſaffected per- 
ſons, printed in the report of the 
ſecret committee, on'the bare hear- 
fay of an infamous perſon, tiotori- 
ouſly guilty of prevarication ; and 
who, in the opinion ever of the ſe- 
cret committee, in order to tnag- 
nify the number of the Pretender's 
friends, did, in ſeveral liſts, inſert 
the names of perſons as well affect- 
ed to the Pretender's ſervice, with- 
out having the leaſt authority for 
ſo doing, which alone was ſuffici- 
ent to give an air of fiction to the 
whole conſpiracy. But, in juſtice 
to his own character, he thought it 
neceſſary to move, that John Plun- 
ket, from whom Layer pretended 
to have received the hſt of the club; 
ment iotied in the report uf the com- 
mittee, ſnould be immediately ſent 
for to the bar of that houſe, to be 
there examined. This motion, af- 
ter ſome debate, was rejected by the 
majority; and it was obſerved by 
lord Townſhend, that as the ſe- 
cret committee had declared, that 

they were ſatisfied of lord Cow- 

per's innocence, his lorti{lfip's repu- 
tation could not have fuffered upon 
that account. Lord Cowper, how- 

ever, thought proper to make 2 
public tion of His inno- 

cence. 

« On the 15th of May, this 


pou ear] Cowper made a long 
peech in th houſe of „in op- 
poſition to the bill inflicting 

A 4 Pain 


by perſecuting its 
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ou and penalties on biſhop Atter- 
ury. He urged a variety of ar- 
guments to ſhew, that the evidence 
againſt the biſhop was extremely 
inſufficient ; and he pointed out the 
danger of ſuch a precedent, as that 


of infliting pains and penalties on 


a man without law, and without 
roper evidence againſt him.“ 

The laſt public tranſaction, in 
which we find earl Cowper engaged 
was oppoſing the bill for taxing the 
papiſts ; which he repreſented as an 
impolitic and indefenſible meaſure. 
He remarked, that it might afford 
a pretext to ſogge foreign princes 
for treating their proteſtant ſubjects 
with ſeverity; and he obſerved, 
that no ſtate had ever got any thing 
ſubjects. In 


rance, he ſaid, perſecution had 


been the means of driving away the 


wealthieſt cf their merchants, and 
their moſt induſtrious artificers ; 
and this bill might alſo force the 
Engliſh Roman catholics to leave 
the kingdom, and carry eight or 
nine hundred thouſand pounds jnto 
foreign countries. The bill, howe- 
ver, paſſed ; but lord Cowper, and 
ſeveral other lords, ſigned a proteſt 
againſt it. His Jordſhip lived but a 
few months after; for he died at 
his ſeat at Colne Green, in Hert- 
fordſhire, on the 10th of October, 
1723; and on the igth of that 
month, he was intered in Herting- 
fordbury church, in the ſame coun- 
ty. A Pindaric ode, occaſioned by 
kis death, was publiſhed by Mr. 
Ambroſe Philips. 

„The eloquence and abilities of 
carl Cowper were highly celebrated 
in his own time; he made a very 
conſpicuaus figure at the bar; he 
was a diſtinguithed member ot bath 
houſes of parliament ; his general 
character as a public man appears 
to have been extremely reſpectable ; 


and in his conduct in the co 
chancery he diſplayed great die. 
reſtedneſs. He oppoſed the freq, 
cy and facility with which par 
bills paſſed in parliament ; and u. 
fuſed the new year's gifts, which 
had been cuſtomary to preſent t 
thoſe, who held the great feal, U. 
Smollett obſerves, that England, i 
his death, „ loſt a worthy noble. 
man, who had twice diſcharged the 
office of lord chancellor, with ecu 
diſcernment and integrity. He wy 
profoundly ſkilled in the Jaws of hs 
.country ; in his apprehenſion quick 
and penetrating ; in his judgment 
clear and determinate. He pull. 
ſed a manly eloquence : his mancer 
was — and his deportment 
graceful.” Mr, Tindal ſays of hin, 
that he“ was eminent vor his inte- 
rity in the diſcharge of the ofhre d 
lord chancellor, which he had 
twice filled. There may have been 
chancellors of more extenſive lexra- 
ing, but none of more knowledge 
in the laws of England. His judg: 
ment was quick, and yet ſolid, Hy 
eloquence manly, but flowing, Hi 
manner graceful and noble.” Len 
Cheſterfield, in his letters to by 
ſon, repreſents earl Cowper a» more 
diſtinguiſhed, as a ſpeaker, by the 
elegance of his language, and tix 
gracefulneſs of his manner, than!“ 
the force of his arguments. Me 
ſays, the late lord chancellor Co: 
per's ſtrength as an orator, [ay 1} 
no means in his reaſoning, tor it 
often hazarded very weak on 
But ſuch was the purity and ele 
gancy of his ſiyle, ſuch the prop" 
ery and charms of his elocution. ae 
ſuch the gracefulneſs of his 2c" 
that he never ſpoke without une“ 
fal applauſe. Theears and the che 
gave him up the hearts and the uti 
derſtanding of the audience. 


NAI 


t ifinte. 

freques. 

1 Private I 

and re WE wonderful and extrava- 
which x ant encomiums on the. admirable 
lent u ton evhich have been deliver d 
* it the utmoſt confidence by his diffe- 


't b:ographers, «vill render - the fol- 


noble » jide rat. L oſed 
| even inveſtigation of the Suppoſe 
wh. A which their teft/mony is built, 


b acceptable preſent to our readers. 
w the particulars of theſe enco+ 
unt cue refer to Dr. Mackenz/:"s 
riters of the Scot's Nation, vol. ili, 
te eighty-firfl number of te Adven- 


s el *r; and to the account inlertrd in 
danger ants Fir Tour in Scotland, vo.. 
'tmen 


Aer introducing their various re- 
wentations of the ralents and exploits 
ftleir hero, our author obſerves, 

' «Such are the accounts which, by 
n ſuccefion of writers, and parti- 
uarly fince the time of Macken- 
re, have been given of the admira- 


Wo Crichton with little variation, 
fut: ſcarcely with any degree of 
Hug nion or reflection. It 1s, there- 
111 . an object of importance, to 
Laine ſomewhat more accurately 
gy extenſively than hath hitherto 
—_ teen done, what meaſure of faith 
5* b to be allotted to the different 
* parts of the preceding narrative. 


And here it muſt be obſerved, that 


[Tie no credit can be granted to any 
„ © which depend upon the ſole 
2 whority of fir Thomas Urquhart. 


dr lohn Hawkins, indeed, ſeems to 
think that the ſtories told of Crich- 
wa by this writer may be conſider- 
el 35 ſufficiently authenticated to all 
the purpoſes of hiſtorical informa- 
ion, Mr, Pennant, likewiſe, ſpeaks 
bim with approbation ; and Dr. 
Samuel Johnſon laid a ſtreſs on his 
*racity, in the account of Crich- 
wa which he dictated to doctor 
lawkſworth, and js inſerted iu the 


SJ 


YAMINATION of the HISTORIANS of the Admirals 
| CRICHTON. 


[From the fame Work.] 


ceighty-firſt number of the Adveut u- 
rer; of which account it may be 
obſerved, that it is only an elegant 
ſuminary of the life written by 
Mackenzie. But with all deference 
to theſe reſpectable names, I muſt 
declare my full perſuaſion that fir 
Thomas Urquhart is an author 
whoſe teſtimony to facts is totally 
unworthy of regard; and it is. ſur- 
priſing that a peruſal of his works 
does not ſtrike every mind with this 
conviction. His productions ate ſo 
inexpreſſibly abſurd and extrava- 
gant, that the only rational judg- 
ment which can be pronounced 
concerning him is, that he was lit- 
tle, if at all, better than a madman. 
To the character of his having been 
a inadman mult be added that of 
his being a har. Severe as this 
term may be thought, I apprehend 
that a diligent examination ot the 
treatiſe which contains the memo- 
rials concerning Crichtoa would 
ſhew that it is ſtrictly true. But of 
his total diſregard to truth there is 
inconteſtivle evidence in another 
work of his, entitled the © True Pe- 
digree, and Lincal Deſcent of the 
moſt ancient and honourable Family 
the Urquharts in the Houſe of Cro- 
marty, from the Creation of the 
World unti} theYear of God, 1652" 
In this work it is almoſt incredible 
what a number of falſities he has 
invented, both with reſpect to names 
and fafts, Perhaps a more flagrant 
inſtance cf impoſture and fiction 
was never exhibited ; and the ab- 
ſurdity of the whole pedigree is be- 


yond the power of words to ex- 


preſs, It can only be felt by thoſe 
who have peruſed the tract itſelf. 
Such a nan, theetore, canyiltly be 

cuti led 


[10] 


entitled to no degree of credit, eſ- 

ially when he Has a purpole to 
= as was the caſe with fir Tho- 
mas Urquhart. His deſign was to 
exalt his own family and his own 
nation, at any rate. With reſpect 
to his own nation, there was no oc- 
caſion for having recourſe to fiction, 
in order to difplay the luſtre of 
Scotland, in the eminent men whom 
it has produced in arms and litera- 
ture. The pencil of truth alone 
would have been amply ſufficient 
for that purpoſe. 

« So far, therefore, as fir Tho- 
mas Urquhart's authority is con- 
cerned, the wonderful exhibitions of 
Crichton at Paris, his triumph at 
Rome, his 4 with the gladia- 
tor, his writing an Italian comedy, 
his ſuſtaining fifteen characters in 
the repreſentation of that comedy, 
the extraordinary ſtory of the amour 
which is defcribed as the cauſe of 
his death, the nine months mourn- 
ing for him at Mantua, and, the 
poems hung round his hearſe to the 
quantity of Homer's works, muſt 
be regarded as in the higheſt de- 
* doubt ful, or rather as abſolute- 
y falſe. I cannot ſorbear mention- 
iug two circumſtances, which ſhew 
how much fir Thomas Urquhart 
was deſtitute of prudence, as well 
as of ſcrupuloſity in his violations 
of truth. He fays that the duke of 
Mantua was pleaſed to confer upon 
the young lady that was Crichton's 
miſtreſs, and fetuire wife, a penſion 
of five hundred ducats a vear; and 
that the prince alſo beſtowed as 
much upon her, during all the days 
of his life, which was, adds fir 
Thomas, but ſhort; for he did not 
long enjoy himſelf after the croſs 
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the year 1612 ; which wa an, 
if not entirely, thirty years 2. 
Crichton's deceaſe. The other | 
ſtance of the imprudence of 
Thomas Urquhart in the cout 
ance of his fictions, occurs at K 
conclufion of his narrative, us 
he aſſerts that the verity of the fi 
which he hath related concergin 
the incomparable Crichton, m 
be certified by two thouſand me 
yet living, who have known him, 

Tav9 thouſand men yet living 'th 
is, in 1652, ſixty-nine or ferent 
vears after Crichton's death, f 
ſuch was the time of fr Thome 
EG. Our author wou 

ave been ſadiy puzzled to coll 
together theſe two thonſand livi 
witneſſes, who could certiſy the vg 
rity of his ſtory. 

% With regard, however, to th 
account which 1s given of the pic 
digious exertlons of Crichton, bot 
corporal and mental, at Paris, Mx 
kenzie imagines that he has fouud 
full confirmation of them in a pit 
ſage produced dy him from the Ds 
quiſitiones of Stephen Paſquier, an 
which he conſiders as the teſtimon 
of an eye-witneſs. But the whole 0 
what has been built upon it, by Mac 
kenzie, and fucceeding biographers 
is founded on a miſtake, In the 
quotation from the Difquilitiones 
the name of Crichton 15 not met 
tioned, and the author doth not ap 
pear to have been perſonally pretens 
at the exhibitions of the extraotdl 
nary youth there defcribed. Th 
expreſſions which are ſuppoſed ! 


carry that meaning may we 


referred not to the writer hiolelt 
but re his countrymen the French, 


before whom the _ man 15 fad 
to have diſplayed his ſurprizing l.. 


fate of ſo miſerable an accident.“ 
lents. But the diſcuſſion of this 


Now it is well known that Vincen- 
20 di Gonzaga ſucceeded his father point is totally needleſs, becauFe tht 
in the dukedom of Mantua, in paſſage in queſtion is not au orig 


1587, and that he did not die till gal authority, The book —— 
ö 4 % : tep 


= -X 


>” 2 


—_ - — 
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ghani Paſchieri Diſquiſitiones. is 


plquier's © Recherches de la 
ice. Now in this laſt work 
re is, indeed, an account of a 
-derful youth, ſuch as is related in 
ekenzie's quotation, and from 
hich that * was formed But 
„ wonderful youth, whoever he 
ent be, was not the admirable 
:chton ; for Paſquier, who does 
tell his name, expreſsly ſays, 
t he appeared in the year 1445+ 
de evidence therefore, produced 
Mackenzie falls entirely to the 


ichton's exploits at Paris had been 
je, no man was more likely to be 
quainted with them than Stephen 
Afquier, who lived at the time, and 
ho would be fond enough of re- 
ding tranſactions ſo extraordima- 
. It may farther be obſerved, 
hat Thuanus, who was likewiſe a 
mporary, and who, in his own 
fe, is very particular in what re- 
ktes to learned men, makes no men- 
tion of Crichton. The only autho- 
ny for his having ever reſided in 
france at all (fir Thomas Urquhart 
excepted) is that of Dr. John 
johnſtone, who ſays, + Gallia Pec- 
tus excolit,”” But this amounts to 
ts proof of the truth of the tranſ- 
ions related by Urquhart. The 
ole which can be deduced from 
tis, that Crichton, in the courſe of 
ls travels, might make fome ſtay 
in France, for the purpoſe of im- 
provement. Even this, however, 
th not agree with the narration 
« Imperialis, who informs us, 
lat when troubles aroſe in Scotland 
n account of religion, and queen 
Mary fell into ſo many calamities, 
Uichton was ſent by his father di- 
rely from that country to Ve- 
ace, as a place of ſecurity. 

* It is acknowledged by fir John 
a vkins, that fir Thomas Urquhart 
3 
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n abridgement, in Latin, of 


wund. Indeed, if the ſtory of 
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has produced no authorities in 
ſupport of his ſurprizing nazrations. 
But this defect fir John thi ks is 


ſupplied in the life of Crichton 


which is given in Mr. Pennant's 
Tour, I am under the necethty 
of ſaying, that this is by no means 
the caſe, The article in Pennant, 
was not drawu up by that ingenious 
and {earned gentleman, but is the 
tranſcript of a pamphlet that was 
printed fume years ago at Aber- 
deen; and which rainphlet is no- 
thing more than a re-publication, 
with a few verbal alterations, of the 
Life of Crichton written by Macken- 
zic. It duth not, therefore, furniſh a 
ſingle additional teſtimony in contir- 
mation of fir Thomas Urquhart's ſto. 
ries, excepting in the miſtaken in- 
ſtance from Paſquier. In other re- 
_— it only dorrows facts from ſic 

homas Urquhart, without eſtabliſh- 
ing them upon freſh proofs. It is ob- 
ſervable, that the earlier biographers 


of Crichton had no knowledge of 


moſt of the tranſactions enlarged 
upon by this extravagant writer; 
for, if they had known them, they 
would have becn eagerly diſpoſed 
to relate them, and to do it with 
every circumſtance of exaggeration. 
How much this was the character 
of Thomas Dempſter, with regard 
to his own countrymen, is tutfi- 
ciently underſtood, and hath tre- 
quently been remarked; and yet 
his account of Crichton is uncom- 
monly modeſt, compared with thoſe 
of ſuccecding authors. The extra- 
vagance of Imperialis in reſpect to 
Crichton has already appeared. 
There feems indeed, to have been 
an univerſal tendeney in the vri- 
ters of this young Scotſman's life to 
— wonder and aſtoniſhment. 
ackenzie remarks, that Imperia- 
lis could not but know the truth of 
all, or at leaſt of moſt of. the things 
he has related concerning * 
nce 
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ſince he lived upon the places in 
which they were tranſacted, and had 
them from an eye and ear witneſs, 
even his own father. It is, how- 


ever, to be remembered that Impe-. 


rialis's Muſeum Hiſtoricum was not 
publiſhed till 1640, nearly ſixty 
_ after the events recorded by 

im happened; to which may be 
added, that the information he de- 
rived from his father was probably 
very imperfect. Imperialis the el- 
der was not born till i568, and con- 
ſequently was only thirteen years 

old when Crichton diſplayed his 
talents at Padua, What real de- 
pendence, therefore, could there be 
on the accuracy of the account given 
by a youth of that age ? He could 
only relate, and perhaps from inad- 
equate intelligence, the things which 
were talked of when he was a boy. 
Beſides, his authority is appealed to 
for no more than a ſingle fact, and 
that a doubtfnl one, ſince it does 
not accord with Manutius's narra- 
tive: and who ever heard of the 
famous philoſopher Arcangelus Mer- 
cenarius ? 

“% The truth of the matter is, 
that, ſome ſlight circumſtances ex- 
cepted, neither Dempſter nor Im- 
perialis have produced any evi- 
ences of Crichton's extraordinary 
abilities beſides thoſe which are re- 
corded by the younger Aldus Ma- 
nutius. He, therefore, is to be re- 
garded as the only living authority 
upon the ſubject. Manutius was 
contemporary with Crichton; he 
was cloſely connected with him in 
friendſhip; aud he relates ſeveral 
things on his own perſonal know- 
ledge. He is a poſitive and un- 
doubted witneſs with reſpect to our 
young Scotſman's intellectual and 
literary exertions at Venice and at 
Padua; and from him it is that our 
2rcount of them is given above. 
Nevertheleſs, even Aldus Manutius 


is to be read with ſome degree 
caution. Dedications are an tg 
ſume the ſtyle of exaggeration 
this is the cafe with Manutiuy., 
dication of the Paradoxa (ice; 
to Crichton. In addition tothes 
neral language of ſuch adde 
he might be carried too far by 
affection for his friend, which ; 
pears to have been very great: y 
was the younger Aldus eminent! 
ſteadineſs and conſiſtency of cn 
racter. It is even ſaid that, dyd 
imprudencits, he fell into contem 
and miſery. But independently 
any conſiderations of this kind, 
may be obſerved, that Manutiys' 
narrative, previouſly to Crichton 
arrival at Venice, could not be de 
rived from perſonal knowledy 
For that part of it (which is (ut 
ciently erroneous) he was probal) 
indebted to Crichton himſelf, Ne 
ther does he appear to have been: 
eye witneſs of the whole of the dif 
putations, which were held at P: 
dua ; for ſpeaking of his young 
friend's praiſe of 1gnorance, he rt 
lates that thoſe who were preſent 
told him afterwards how much the) 
were ſtruck with that oration, 
However, at the other diſputation, 
which laſted three days, Manntins 
ſeems certainly to have attended: 
for he concludes his account ot it, 
with ſaying, that he was not only 
the adviſer, but the ſpectator ot 
Crichton's wonderful conteſt, lt 
is evident, however, from the dec. 
cation, that his extraordinary ad! 
lities were not univerſally acknon- 
ledged and admired. Some thier 
were, who detracted from them, and 
were diſpleaſed with Manutius for 
ſo warmly ſupporting his reputi- 
tion. | 

« As to the real cauſe and man- 
ner of our young Scotſman's deati, 
both of them ſtil remain in ſom: 
degree of obſcurity, That * 


. 


a in 2 rencounter at the car- 
al of Mantua, is teſtified by too 
u authors to be reaſonably 
ubted, But whether there was 
& particular malignity on the part 

Vincenzo di Gonzaga, which 1s 
monly aſcribed to him, may be 
nfidered as uncertain, 

« One important method yet re- 
ins, by which we may be enabled 
form a judgment of Crichton's 
nius, and that is, from a peruſal 
the four poems of his which are 
l preſerved. It is, however, to 
feared, that theſe will not exhi- 
+ him in a very high point of 
er, Some fancy, perhaps, may 
thought to be diſplayed in the 
noeſt of his ms, which was 
inen on occaſion of his approach 
the city of Venice, He there re- 
ſents a Naiad as rifing up before 
m, and, by the order of the Muſes 
ad of Minerva, directing him 
ow to proceed. But this is a ſenti- 
rent which ſo eaſily preſents itſelf to 
lafical reader, that it can ſcarcely 
: conſidered as deſerving the name 
Va poetical invention. The three 
her poems of Crichton have ſtill 
6 to recommend them. Indeed, 
bs verſes will not ſtand the teſt of a 
Neid examination, even with re- 
ard to quantity. 

* What then, is the opinion, 
ruh, on the whole, we are to form 
i the admirable Crichton ? It is 
endent that he was a youth of ſuch 
wely parts as excited great __ 
anration and high expectations 
Wh regard to his future attain- 
nents, He appears to have had a 
be perſon, to have been adroit in 
ws bodily exerciſes, to have poſſeſſ- 
« a peculiar facility in learning 
knguages, to have enjoyed a re- 
Wkibly quick and retentive me- 
mory, and to have excelled in a 
hy declamation, a fluency of 

and a readineſs of te- 
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ply. His knowledge, likewiſe, was 
probably very uncommon for his 
years; and this, in conjunction with 
his other qualities enabled him to 
ſhine in public diſputation. But 
whether his knowledge and learn- 
ng were accurate or profound may 
juſtly be queſtioned; and it may 
equally be doubted whether he 
would have ariſen to any extraordi- 
nary degree of eminence in the li- 
terary world, It will always bere- 
flected upon with regret, that his 
early and untimely death prevented 
this matter from being brought to 
the teſt of experiment. 

« It is natural, on the preſent 
occaſion, to recollect the caſe of John 
Picus of Mirandula. He is ctle- 
brated for having been ſuch a pro- 
digy of parts and literature as ſcarce- 
ly ever exiſted ; and yet his works 
are not underſtood by any means to 
correſpond with his once ſplendid 
reputation. | 

„A cucumſtance has been point- 
ed out to us concerning Crichton, 
which muſt not be omitted. He 
was very much diſſatisſied (as ap- 
— from an incidental paſſage of 

anutius), with Socrates's manner 
of diſputing againſt the ſophiſts. 
Manutius expreſſes great ſurprize at 
this ſentiment of his friend, but 
ſurely without reaſon; for Crich- 
ton was himſelf too like the ancient 
ſophiſts not to be fond of their 
character. 5 : 

« I am under no apprehenſion 
that any ſingle fer... of Scot- 
land will be diſpleaſed with the pre- 
ſent article. That country, as hath 
already been noticed, ſtands not in 
need of falſhood to ſupport its re- 
putation, It produced many emi- 
nent ſcholars at the time in which 
Crichton lived ; and hath continued 
to produce writers of the firſt order. 
The names that Jorn the preſent 
age it is needleſs to mention. Lord 

Buchan, 
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Buchan, in his memoir, lays no 
ſtreſs upon any account of Crich- 
ton's literary exhibitions, excepting 
that which is given by Manutius; 
and even Manutius is blamed by 
his Jordſhip, for having had a great 
Mare, by his own extravagance of 
language, in eccafzoning the bom- 
battic and intemperate praiſes which 
afterwards appeared of his young 
friend. It is to a reſpectable and 


XANDER CRUDEN. 


learned gentleman of North 3 
tain, who doth not permit met 
honour of mentioning his name, W 
I am tndebted for ſeveral hints a 
communications, by which 1 h; 
bren greatly aſſiſted in my ends 
vours to furniſh a more comps 
and authentic nartative of the |j 
af the admirable Crichton thau 
hitherto been written by any of | 
biographers.“ 


— 


MEMAQIRS or ALEXANDER CRU DEN. 
From the ſame Work.] 


« LEXANDER Cruden, 
: M. A. was the ſecond ſon of 
Ms. William Cruden, merchant, 
and one of the baillies of Aberdeen, 
an office ſimilar to that of aldei man 
in England, and was burn iu the 
year 701. He received his educa- 
tion in the grammar ſchool of Aber- 
deen, and was a ſchool-fellow with 
the late George earl Mariſchal, and 
James, afterwards the celebrated 
field mareſchal Keith, who, in the 
{chool catalogue, were diſtinguithed 
by Dominus Georgius Keith, and 
magiſter Jacobus Keith. At the 
expiration of the uſual number 
of years, Mr. Cruden entered as 
ſtudent of Mariſchal College, From 
his cloſe attendance at the divinity 
lectures of Mr. Blackwell, father 
to the Jate principal Blackwell, he 
appears to have had thoughts of the 
church, as a profeſſion; and although 
prevented by the melancholy change 
of mind which took place about 
this time, he preſerved through the 
whole of life the impreſſion that he 
was appointed by Heaven to preach 
the Goſpel and reform n« nkind, 
It is uncertain to what that in- 
fanity which now appeared in his 
words and · actic s, and which with 
few intervals accompanied him to 


— 


his grave, is to be attributed. Sony 
thought it was occationed by th 
bite of a mad dog; but nothing cu 
be gathered from the hiſtory of tha 
dreadful diſtemper which favou 
tais opinion. Others derived hi 
* from diſappointment 1 
love affair, but it is uncertain whe 
ther this operated as, a cauſe or con 
ſequence. Some uncommon ct 
cumſtances with which it was 2 
tended, however, will apologize ac 
making mention of it in tals plac: 
The object of his affection was the 
daughter of a clergyman of Aber 
deen. Cruden courted her wit! 
enthuſiaſm and perteverance, bu 
the lady thought proper to rejet} 
his addreſſes, and his behaviour be 
coming outrageous and trouble 
ſome, her father ordered his doors 
to be ſhut againſt him. This in 
creaſed his on, and his friends 
ſoon found it neceſſary to conn 
him for a conſiderable time in pri 
ſon. The young lady in the mea 
while became pregnant, which ut 
with too much reaſon attributed! 
a ci iminal intercourſe with her ou 
brother. She was ſent into the 
country, and never returned. The 
Mr. Cruden ſhared in the genes 
horror which this ev vit Hy 
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be eaſily believed. He never 
"Yoned the name of the unhap- 
woman but with the bittereſt 
and moſt tender compaſſion. 
On his releaſe from confine- 
t he gave up the purſuit of 
fudies at Aberdeen, and reſolved 
lave his native country. In the 
11922 he came to London, and 
ed in ſeveral families as private 
or to young perſons at ſchool, or 
o nere intended for the univerſity, 
this employment he ſpent ſome 
un in the Iſle of Man. In the 
w 1732, we find him in London 
in, as corrector of the preſs and 
keller. His ſhop was under the 
gal Exchange. hile in this 
ation, an incident happened, 
ch Mr. Cruden numbered a- 
we the moſt remarkable occur- 
aces of his life, A gentleman 


m Aberdeen, who wiſhed to ſerve. 


uden, offered to introduce him to 
nerchant near the Royal Ex- 
nge, a near relation of the 
puny lady above mentioned. When 
y knocked at the door of this 
terchant's houſe, N was opened by 


* young lady herſelf, who, un- 


un to Mr. Cruden, or his 
rad, had found an aſylum here 
Ir, Cruden ſtarted back, with vifi- 


bens of wonder and agony, and 
niping his friend's hand, exclaim- 


wildly, „ Ah! ſhe has till her 
ie dlack eyes. It is perhaps un- 


eeſary to add, that his hopes of 
Mmacy in this family were now at 


end. He did not then, nor ever 
ſer, enter the houſe, nor court the 
Juaintance of its owner, who was 
wed a younger brother of the lady. 
The year after he began to 
"pile the work which entitles him 


de ranked among the friends of 


ture, and conſe m__ to a 


in theſe records. e had 
ty meditated A complete Con- 


Mace of the Holy Scriptures of 


the Old and New Teſtament.” If 
the merit of labour only be given 
to this work, it muſt be acknow- 
ledged that it required labour to 
which it is impoſſible to make any 
addition, and perſeverance that 
knows po interval, Mr. Cruden 
was well qualified for ſuch an un- 
dertaking ; for habits of induſtry 
were familiar to him, and his incli- 
nation led him to form the plan 
and indeed to execute the whole, 
before he had received any encou- 
ragement from the public. The 
firſt edition was publiſhed in the 
vear 173. The preface explains 
his plan and his views in ublithing. 
The book was dedicated to queen 


Caroline, who had given the au- 


thor ſome reaſon to expect a gratu- 


ity on its being preſented to her. 


But a very few days before its pub- 
lication, the queen died, and Cru- 
den loſt his patroneſs. His affairs 


were now embarraſſed ; the time 


he had beſtowed on his work was 
not productive of immediate profit, 
and his reward was no longer to be 
exprted ; for that he did expect 
a reward from her ma: eſty, appear- 
ed by viſible ſymptoms of the 
keeneſt difap>ointment. He diſ- 
poſed of his ſtock in trade, and ſhut 
up his ſhop. Without employ- 
ment, without friends, and without 
hope, he became again a prey to 
r — CN was 
found neceſſary to confine him in 
a private mad-houſe at Eethnol 
Green. As ſoon as he was releaſed 
he took revenge on his keepers, and 
on thoſe who were the cauſe of his 
confinement, by publiſhing a pam- 
phlet, entitled“ The London Citi- 
zen exceedingly injured, giving an 
account of his Adventures during 
the time of his ſevere and long Cam- 
paign at Bethnal Green, for nine 
weeks and fix days, the Citizen be- 


ing ſent thither in March 17 38, by 
* | Robert 


(16] 


Robert Wightman a notoriouſly 
conceited whimſical Man, where ne 
was chained, hand-cuffed, ſtrait- 
waiſtcoated, and impriſoned, &c. 
&c.“ He alſo commence( an action 
againſt Dr. Monro, and other de- 
fendants, which was tried in Weſt- 
minſter-hall, July 1, 1739, when 
a verdift was given in favour of the 
defendants. After the verdict was 
wen,Cruden ſaid. Itruſt in God.“ 
The chief juſtice, ſir William 
Lee, replied, . I wiſh you had truſted 
more in God, and not have come 
hither.” Mr. Cruden had recourſe 
again to his pen, and publiſhed an 
account of the trial with remarks 
on the œconomy of private mad- 
houſes, which he dedicated to the 
late king. 

« After this he lived chiefly by 
correcting the preſs, and under his 

inſpection ſeveral editions of the 
Greek and Roman claſſics were pub- 
liſhed with great accuracy. He 
rendered himſelf uſeful to the book- 
ſellers and printers in various ways. 
His manners were inoffenſive : he 
was always to be truſted, and per- 
formed his engagements with ſtrict 
fidelity. In theſe occupations he 
employed ſeveral years, until the 
return of his diſorder obliged his 
friends a third time to ſhut him 
up in a madhouſe. When he was 
releaſed, he publiſhed his cafe with 
the whimſical title of « The Ad- 
ventures of Alexander the Correc- 
tor.” Three parts afterwards * 
peared under the ſame title. It 
is not eaſy to characteriſe them. 
They are a faithful tranſcript of a 
wild mind, various, whimſical, ſe- 
rious, and jocoſe. His madneſs was 
ſui generis. We find nothing like 
it in the annals of medicine, nor 


can it be accounted for on any 


known principles of phyſiology. 
The faculty are ſeldom called A 
. and ſeldom attend to caſes like that 
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of Cruden ; and the world « 
laughed at, or pitied him: in 
worſt paroxyſms it appears tha 
was perfectly harmlets, and 
more than probable that the fer 
ty of confinement unneceſluily,; 
ed to his diſorder. 
In September 75 when 
releaſed, he undertook why 1 
more difficult to effect than 2 
former attempts. He endesa 
to perſuade one or two of hi; frie 
who had confined him, to faba 
be impriſoned in Newgite, 2 
compenſation for the injuries t 
had brought upon him. To 
ſiſter, he propoſed, what he thou 
very mild terms; ſhe was to ha 
her choice of four priſons; N. 
gate, Reading and Ayleſbury ga 
and the priſon in Windſor Caf 
When he found that his perf 
ſions were of no avail, he commen 
an action againſt her and th 
others, and ſtated his damages 
10, 00l. The cauſe was tried 
February, 1754, and a vcrdictg 
en in favour of the defendan 
Cruden had now no remedy 
an appeal to the public: accordin 
ly he publiſhed an account of d 
trial in a ſix-penny pamplilet, de 
cated to the king. He went to! 
James's Palace to preſent it, 
was prevented, and denied the 
nour of knighthood, to which, 
this time, he aſpired. 
« His phrenzy, indeed, was 0d 
at its height. He called tum 
« Alexander the Correctot, 
ave out that he was commiſko 
y Heaven to reform the man 
of the age, particularly to relt 
the due obſervance of the Sabat 
To raiſe the public belief in d 
vour, he produced and printed a 
tain prophecies of eminent mn 
ſters and others, all anonymous 
with the initials only of nam 
The ſubſtance of thefe prop 


1; that „ Mr. Cruden was to be 
{cond Joſeph, to be a great man 
court, and to perform great 
kings for the ſpiritual Iſrael in this 
l Egypt, &c.” Furniſhed with 
+ credentials, he went to Ox- 
and Cambridge, and exhorted 
e |:dics and gentlemen, whom he 
1nd in the public walks on the 
LWMth, to go home and keep that 
x holy. But his advice was not 
Aomed as he wiſhed, and on 
e cccaſion he narrowly eſcaped 
oral chaſtiſement for having 
1 too bold in his addreſſes to a 
nz lady, who happened to be 
Ming with a ſtudent in Clare- 
il walks, He generally followed 
; advice with a denunciation of 
:mal wrath in caſe of non-com- 
lunce, 
* On his return to London his 
ation increaſed ; for ambition he 
rialy indulged from the idea 
t he was deſtined to a ſuperior 
tion in life; and the general elec- 
n approaching, Mr. Cruden de- 
mined to ſtand candidate for the 
ro! London, and in a common- 
ul ws nominated by Mr. Sheriff 
7, whom he had importuned 
@ this office for him. What 
be thought very remarkable, 
. Cruden Pad the ſatisfaction ta 
eyeral hands held up for him; 
de declined the poll, which was 
auted by the other party, and 
«ently loſt his election. It is 
ly poſſible to record this event 
aiſtorical gravity; but it is 
ay of notice that he had actu- 
' received promiſes of ſupport, 
rcomforted by the reflection, 
ys himſelf, that if he had not 
nds, he had the hearts of the 
. His advertiſements are 
mens of his manner of ſpeak- 
nd writing concerning himſelf, 
ils phrenzy was at its height. 
the ſame time he paid his 
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addreſſes to a lady, but lament- 
ed that in this, as in every ather 
great deſign, he could not command 
ſucceſs. 

« Amidſt this ſeries of wild at- 
tempts and undertakings, Mr, Cru- 
den devoted his beſt hours to ſtudy. 
He was continually making additions 
to the Concordance, the ſecond edi- 
tion of which was publiſhed in 1761. 
At this time he was corrector of the 
ow to the Public Advertiſer, pub- 

iſhed by the late Mr. Woodfall, He 

laboured, indeed, inceſſantly at ſome 
employment or other ; and appor- 
tioned his time ſo judicioufly that 
only when he appeared in public, 
could he be ſaid to do nothing. 
The buſineſs of the printing office 
was rarely over before one o'clock 
in the morning, when the paper was 
put to preſs. Cruden ſeldom ſlept 
more than four or five hours, and 
before fix in the morning he might 
always be found turning over his 
Bible, adding, amending, and im- 
proving his Concordance with great 
and ſcrupulous attention : at this he 
continued till evening, when he 
went to the printing office, This 
aſſiduous attention to uſeful objects, 
it was hoped, would reſtore his 
mind to a ſtate of calm regularity, 
and in ſome degree this was the 
caſe. His next appearance in pub- 
lic will be ſeen with ſatisfaction. 

« In 1762, one Richard Potter, 
a ſailor, was tried and capitally con- 
demned at the Old Bailey for forg- 
ing, or rather uttering, knowing it 
to be forged, a ſeaman's will, a 
crime which then, as well as now, 
is rarely oned. It appeared, 
however, from the evidence, that 
Potter was a poor illiterate creature, 
the tool of another, and ignorant of 
the nature of the crime he commit - 
ted. Fortunately for him, Mr. 
Cruden happened to be in court, 
and was ſo firmly convinced that 

2 Potter 


[18] 


Potter was a proper object of the 
royal clemency, that he determined 
to interfere in his behalf. To be 
more fully ſatisfied, however, he vi- 
fited Potter in Newgate, examined 
him, and found that his crime was 
the crime of ignorance, without an 
evil intention on his part, But it 
was not to ſave him from the ſen- 
tence of the law only, that Cruden 
meditated. He prayed with him, 
exhorted him, taught him the prin- 
ciples of religion, and gave him a 
roper ſenſe of the wickedneſs of 
bis paſt life, and the enormity of 
the crime for which he was con- 
demned : in x word, he made a con- 
vert of a poor wretth, who had 
fearcely ever heard of a God, He 
then began to deviſe means to ob- 
tain a pardon, and, improbable as 
it appeared, his repeated applica- 
tions ſucceeded, and Potter's ſen- 
rence was changed into tranfporta- 
tion. Mr. Cruden accompanied 
his petition to the earl of Hallifax, 
then ſecretary of ftate, with a copy 
of the ſecond edition of the Con- 
eordance, to which was prefixed an 
elegant Latin dedication to his lord- 
ſhip. The tenderneſs with which 
Mr. Cruden viſited, exhorted, fed 
and cloathed his pupil, the anxiety 
he felt, and the unceafing importu- 
nity-of his applications to every per- 
fon that could be uſeful to Potter, 
deſerve to be remembered with ap- 
probation, and to reconcile us. to 
all his oddities. A particular ac- 
count of the whole affair was pub- 
liſhed the fame year, entitled The 
Hiſtory of Richard Potter, &c. &c.“ 
*The ſucceſs Mr. Cruden had 
enjoyed in reforming this poor cri- 
minal induced him to continue his 
labours among the other felons in 
Newgate. He viſited them every 
day, gave them New Teſtaments, 
Catechiſms, &c. catechiſed them, 
and beſtowed ſmall pecuniary re- 
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wards on the moſt apt {-/;r; 
His labour, however, was of, jt, 
books were ſoon exchanged for * 
ney, and the money ſpent in drink 
ing; and Cruden diſcontinued l 
practice, when he found it produc 
no better effects. A regard for th 
eternal welfare of his fellow; 
tures was a predominant feature j 
his character. He was peculia 
elated when he had furceeded 1 
reſcuing any poor creature from! 
barbarity of ignorance, or the pra 
tice of wickedneſs. Of this 
have another inſtance, but at wk 
period it happened cannot now | 
remembered. Returning one Su 
day evening from a place of u 
ſhip, he accidentally met with 
man, whoſe looks betrayed au 
ſorrow, melancholy, and, 2s C. 
den imagined deſpair. He inn 
diately accofted the man, and dre 
from him a confeſſion, that the s 
treme poverty of his family, a 
other cauſes had driven him tot 
deſperate reſolution of commit 
ſuicide, Mr. Cruden expoſtuia 
with him, diſplayed the wicke« 
of his intention, and adnanttet 
ſuch friendly confolation, accom 
nied with pecuniary affiſtance, i 
a promiſe of future ſupport, ( 
the poor man became cheartul, 
ſigned, and hopeful. In tu 
Mr. Cruden delighted. 
« At the time when the dig 
between Mr. Wilkes and the 
vernment agitated the nation, 
Cruden wrote a mall pamp 
againſt that gentleman, whom 
never could hear named with 
tience, He teſtified his averho! 
him in a way peculair to him 
effacing No. 45, wherever he! 
it chalked on doors or win ou. 
ters. His inſtrument was a 
piece of ſponge, which he caril 
bis pocket. partly for this puff 
and partly that no words, offcd 


9 good morals, might be allowed to 
dzrace the walls, doors, &c. of the 
metropolis, This employment ren- 
tered his walks through the city 
very tedious. 

eln the year 1769 he viſited A- 
terdeen, the place of his nativity, 
ind in a public hall gave a lecture 
an the cauſe of reformation ; con- 
tended that he was born to reform 
he age, and exhorted all ranks to 
mend their wavs. There was no- 
thing in this advice improper or ab- 
u- but Mr. Cruden's manner was 
tways at variance with his matter, and 
e met with no better ſucceſs here 
than in other places. Many anec- 
tes are related of his labours here. 
Among others, he printed the fourth 
Commandment in the form of a 
und bill, and diſtributed them to 
il perſons without diſtinction, whom 
te met in the ſtreets on Sunday. 
Toa young clergyman whom Cruden 
thought too conceited and modern, 
be very gravely and formally preſent- 
«la little catechiſm, uſed by children 
a Scotland, called the Mother's Ca- 
tchiſm” dedicated to the Young and 
lmorant. For young people he al- 
mays had his pockets full of religi- 
dus tracts, ſuch as Guyſe's Sermons, 
be. which he beſtowed with plea- 
ſre on ſuch as promiſed to read 
uuem. | 

* Aſter reſiding about a year at 
Aberdeen he returned to London, 
«took lodgings in Camden-ſtreet, 
lington, where he died. In the 
norning of Thurſday, November 
5 1770, he was found dead on his 
ies, apparently in the poſture of 
payer. He had complained for 
bre days of an aſthmatic affection, 
Ut it did not ſeem attended with 

ger. As he never married, he be- 
fathed his moderate ſavings to 
Ws relations, except a certain ſum, 
the city of Aberdeen to be em- 
fed in the purchaſe of religious 
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books for the uſe of the poor ; and 
he founded a burſary (or exhibi- 
tion) of five pounds ſterling per an · 
num, to aſſiſt in educating a ſtudent 
at the Mariſchall College. This 
burſary was to be obtained on certain 
terms ſpecified in his will, one of 
which was a perfect acquaintance 
with Vincent's Catechiſm. 

In private life Mr. Cruden was 
courteous and affable; prone to give 
his opinions, and firm in all his reli- 
gious perſuaſions. To the poor he 
was as liberal of his money as of 
his advice: he ſeldom, indeed, ſe- 
parated the one from the other. His 
concern for them muſt have been 
ſincere, for intereſt he could 
have none; and his generofity muſt 
have been pure, for he often gave 
more than he retained for his own 
uſes. To ſuch young men, eſpeci- 
ally from Aberdeen, as were recom- 
mended to him, he acted like a fa- 
ther, or affectionats friend and tu- 
tor. Among men of genius he 
cannot be clafſed : but in his great- 
eſt labours he experienced no fatigue, 
and the utility of his literay projects 
will not admit of a diſpute. His 
Concordance was his favourite work; 
and it is probable that the attention 
he beſtowed upon it was favourable 
to the ſtate of his mind, although it 
could not altogether prevent the re- 
turn of that phrenzy which gave a 
certain colour to all his actions, and 
ſuggeſted to him thoſ& whimſical 

lans of reformation, and thoſe 
— of ſuperiority, which were 
as uſeleſs to himſelf as unprofitable 
to others. In converſation and in 
writing his ſtyle was ſtiff and auk- 
ward. He does not appear to have 
had a prompt memory; and his 
words came ſlowly. In religion he 
profeſſed Calviniſm, as appears from 
the definitions in his Concordance of 
the words grace, faith, predeſt na- 
tion, &c, Sut it muſt be added, 
HB 2 that 


5 
. 
1 
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that had not an intollerant ſpirit, and 
often with ſeverity he cenſured 
the principles and practices of nar- 
row-minded men. During the 
greateſt part of his life in London, 
he joined in communion with Dr. 
Guyſe's Independent Meeting; but 
about the year 1761-2, when age 
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and infirmities obliged the doctor 14 
reſign, and Mr. Stafford fucreo4e4 
him, Mr. Cruden attended Dr 
Conder on the Paved Stones, Mor. 
fields, and went to Dr. Gur" 
Meeting on the firſt Sunday ot ever; 
month only, when the fſacram:: 
was adminiſtered.“ 
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Extracted from Dr. Wonzow's Narrative, prefixed to the Firf 
Vol. of Dr. ELetcyman's Sermons. ] 


6 R. William Leechman was 

one of the few whom Di- 
vine Providence ſometimes raiſes 
trom an humble to a diſtinguiſhed 
and uſeful ſtation in lite, chiefly 
by the influence of eminent talents 
and amiable virtues. It may not 
be unpleaſing to trace the ſteps of 
his progreſs. To his numerous 
triends and ſchod irs, who knew him 
thoroughly, and to the world, who 
have formed a favourable judgment 
of him from his writings, ſome ac- 
count of his life may perhaps be 
acceptable ; of the early and retired 
part ot it little can now be recover- 
ed. Any thing, however, worthy 
of notice, which hath come to the 
knowledge of the writer of theſe 
memotrs, ſhall be faithfully marks 
ed 


Dr. Leechman was born in the 
_ 1706. He was the fon of 

illiam Leechman, a famer, who 
lived in the pariſh of Dolphinton, 
in the ſhire ot Lanerk, — alwavs 
maintained a character retpectable 
for piety and integrity. His fon 
learned the rudiments of the lan- 

guages at the pariſli-ſcliool of 
| Dolphinton, under the care of Mr. 
Henderſon, who was afterwards a 
clergyman. He completed his edu- 
cation at the Univerſity. of Edin- 
burgh, -aot without ſome afliſtance 


Mr. Leechinan diftinguiſhed himfelf 


from the family of Baillie of Jervit- 
wood, a gentleman of note in that 
country. The family conſidered 
themfelves as under an obligation 
to Mr. Leechman's father, who, 
when a young man, at the bead 


of two or three of his companions, . B 
had the ſpirit to take down one of n of 
urſe e 


the quarters of Mr. Robert Baillie, 
affixed to the Tolbooth of Lanerk, 
by the orders of the privy-coun- 
eil, and to give it a decrut inter- 
ment. 

« At the College of Edinburgh 


by his proficiency in the «different 
branches of literature to which he 
applied. This ſoon procured hum 
the notice and friendthip of Mr. 
Bowie, miniſter of Dolphinton, and 
Mr. Bradfute, miniſter ot Dunlvre, 
Wo was himſelf an excellent cla. 
cal ſcholar. Theſe two reverth! 
gentlemen recommended him 13 
Mr. Geddes of Kirkurd, . in the 
ſhire of Tweedale, as à prop” 
tutor to his eldeſt ſon.” 
Mr. Leechman began his then 
logical ſtudies about the year 172 
and continued to proſecute them 
under Dr, William Hamilton, then 
profeſſor of divinity at Edinburgh. 
man much eftecmed at that tune “ 
Scotland, for the wiſdom and good 
temper with which conducted he | a | 


e of the general aſſembly. and no 
u eſteemed for his learning, judg- 
went, and candour as a teacher.“ 

« After Mr. Geddes had no fur- 
vr oxcalion for a tutor, the Rev. 
Nr. bradfute again recommended 
Leechman as a proper perſon to 
werintead the education of a 
ny gentleman in Renfrewſhire, 
. Mure of Caldwell, in which 
ommendatioan Mr. Bradfute was 
nd by Mr. Alexander Dunlop, 
ek profeſſor at Glaſgow, This 
s Mr. Leechman's firſt introduc- 
m into the weſt country, deſtined 
be afterward the principal ſcene 
ai uſefulneſs ; and it broke off, 
2 great meaſure, his connexion 
th the few friends he had ac- 
wired in the eaſt and ſouth. Yet 
e never forgot his obligations to 
. Bradfute, but retained a warm 
& of them throughout the whole 
uſe of his life. Long after the 
kth of his benefactor, he was ever 
dy to do the moſt fi iendly 
es in his power to his children 
| grand-children. 

*It was in the ſummer of the 
ar 1527, that Mr. Leechman was 
duced into the family of Cald- 
here he had an opportunity 
playing the innate goodneſs 
as heart in different ways. Mr. 
lues grand-uncle was then alive, 
md to his bed, and who ſoon 
ane ſo fond of his new gueſt, 
o prefer his company and con- 
faton to that of all his other 
as. Mr. Mure himſelf was then 
Young, but Ie diſpottions and 


unt of amiable diſpoſitions and 


Mt. Leechman was very fortu- 
bm meeting with two young 
o ſuſceptible of inſtruction 
"mprovement ; and they no leſs 
"ne in meeting with proper 
de under the care of a man ſo 
Uulified to beſtow it. 


* * gy 
— 2 — - 

- — 4 — 4 
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lis, with Mr. Geddes. 80 
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«© The family of Caldwell lived 
during the ſum mer and harveſt 
months in the country ; and dur- 
ing the reſt of the year, at Glaſgow, 
for the ſake of the education of the 
children. There Mr. Leechman 
had an opportunity of ſeeing the 
method of teaching at another Uni- 
verſity, and attending any of the 
lectures he pleaſed, eſpecially thoſe 
of profeſſor Hutcheſon, who was 
brought to that college in the year 
1720. His lectures on natural 
theology, ethics, juriſprudence, and 
on the evidences of Chriſtianity, 
were a valuable ſource of improve- 
ment to the more advanced as well 
as to the younger ſtudents. Even 
his converſation, various, cheerful, 
and animated to a high degree, was 
not only an agreeable entertain- 
ment, but very inſtructive and im- 
proving to thoſe who had the hap- 
pineſs of enjoying it. His colleague, 
ear pe Dunlop, was not much 

hind him in learning, talents, and 
benevolence. Theſe two eminent 
men had the diſcernment to diſ- 
tinguiſh Mr. Leechman's modeſt 
merit, and to prognoſticate his 
future advancement. They admit- 
ed him into all the familiarity of 
friendſhip”, 

„ About the beginning of the 
"= 173, Mr. Leechman offered 

imſelf for probationary trials to 
the preſbytery of Paifley, within 
whoſe buunds he reſided : and after 
delivering fix different kinds of diſ- 
courſes preſcribed to him, and go- 
ing through the other uſual pieces 
of trial with approbation, he was, 
in the month of October, licenſed 
to preach the Goſpel by that Preſ- 
bytery. He continued a preacher, 
without any proſpect of preferment, 
for no leſs than five years. This, 
however, was certainly on the whole 
a favourable circumſtance in his lot; 


for, unembarraſſed with the cares and 
B 3 duties 


— 


_— 
——_ 
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duties of a fixed charge, he was 


at liberty to oblige his clerical 


ſriends, by preaching for them oc- 
caſionally ; and he had ful] leiſure 
in the very ſpring of life, to pur- 
ſue his own ſtudirs, both in the 
country and, at Glaſgow, with all 
poſſible advantage.“ * 

„In the year 1726, the pariſh 
of Beith, where the family of Cald- 
well ufually refided, became vacant. 
The right of preſentation was veſt- 
ed in the Eglinton family; but the 
late counteſs, Cas waving 
the exerciſe. of that right, recom- 
mended Mr. Leechman, in a letter 
to the Preſbytery of Irvine. And 
in conſequence of this and the un- 
animous call or concurrence of all 
ranks in the pariſh, he was, in the 
month of ber, ordained mini- 
. ter of Beith. 

“ In this populous and extenſive 
charge he continued about ſeven 

ears, living ſometimes in his manſe, 
where he had ſervants, but for the 
moſt part at Caldwell,” 

In October 1740, Mr. Leech- 
man was elected moderator of a 
meeting of the provincial ſynod 
at Irvine, and according to cuſtom 
opened the following meeting at 
Glaſgow with a ſermon to the cler- 
5. on the Temper, Character, and 

uty of 'a Miniflter of the Goſpel. 
Among the very. many ſermons and 
charges publiſhed on this ſubject, 
few perhaps will bear a fair com- 
pariſon with this firſt attempt of 
a young miniſter, in reſpect of the 
varicty of uſeful advices crowded 
into a ſmall compaſs, and perha 
alſo the nervous language, and the 
ſtriking, yet delicate manner in 
which theſe advices are given, In 
the heginning of 1743, he pub- 
liſhed a muck longer ſermon, 
Prayer. Both theſe publications 
drew a more than ordinary atten- 


On. 


favour of* Mr. 


tion at firſt, and run through 
great number of editions afterwyi, 

„In July that year, he my: 
ed Mrs. Bridget Balfour, of tis 
family of Pilrig, near Edinburs; 
a young lady very worthy « i; 
choice, qualified by the ſedate, zn 
able, and generous turn of her mind 
to value and enjoy the advantage; 
endearments of his friend(bip, whi 
ſhe did to the laſt day of his lite; a 
qualified alſo, by the great prop 
ty of her conduct, and the ealy « 
gance of her manners, to do hon 
to herſelf and her huſband int. 
ſuperior ſtations in which they wet 
deſtined afterwards to appear, 

6 Soon after his marriage, he u 
waited on by two gentlemen fr 
Ireland, deputed by a reſpettat 
diſſenting congregation in Belfal 
to juvite him to be their minil 
and to offer him a better falary tl, 
he enjoyed at Beith. This offer 
Hutcheſon adviſed him to acct; 
but profeſſor Dunlop, aud his dt 
friends at Glaſgow joined by ) 
Leechman's relations at Edinvury 
perfuaded, him to decline. 
= always wiſhed to get h 
into the college, and it was ! 
long before he had an opportumt 
for in the end of that yeart 
theological chair became vac 
The election was in the hands 
the faculty; that is the cout 
ordinary profeſſors, who, in 1 
former important queſtions, | 
been accuſtomed to divide | 
two nearly. equal parties. In 
one party, Mr. Craig, the 
miniſter in the city, had 
who preferred him to all oth 
but = from, modeſty, friend: 
and a regard to the interet® 
religion, refuſed to interfere © 
ſo that this uw ſoon united 


echman. 


: n Mr. J 
other party pitghed ups Mac 


elaurin, one of the miniſters of 
laſeow; a candidate Mmghly re- 
ſpectadle for his learning and pie- 
, and well qualified for the ſta- 
ion, had he had the /ame apt- 
% teach with his rival. he 
people of the city and neighbour- 
od intereſted themſelves warmly 
by the fate of this election; as 
vs indeed an event of no ſmall 
of quence to the future education 
tthir clergy. They befriended 
de one or the other candidate, ac- 
ring to their acquaintance with 
tin, and their opinion of the con- 
brmity of his religions ſentiments 
t their own, Mr, Leechman had 
the good wiſhes of all the hearers 
V tis friend Craig, who conſider- 
ut themſe lves as the =— of taſte 
nd education ; and Mr. Maclaurin 
de good wiſhes of a much larger 
Mar, even all the reſt of the 
urn. 

«* On the day fixed for the de- 
con of this matter, the votes of 
te members of the faculty were 
wually divided, and Mr. Leech- 
mn obtained the divinity chair by 
de caſting vote of the then lord 
kftor, George Bogle, eſg. of 
Dildowie, a worthy gentleman in 
be n-1+hbourhood, who till the 
md of his life felt much ſatisfac- 
Wn in what he had done that 
ur. 

* Againſt this election, the diſ- 
pointed party made a formal 
mt; not with a view to over- 
an it before the court of ſeſſion, 
t was ſtrictly legal, but in the 
de of fruſtrating the effect of 
„dy the aſſiſtance of the eccle- 
wical courts of Scotland. Living 
n tabits of intimacy with a few 
*"7'nen in that neighbour- 
"od, they flattered themſelves 
du their influence over the whole 
"7 vas greater than they found 
% be, Accordingly, When Dr. 
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Hutcheſon, and Dr. Hamilton pro- 
feſſor of anatomy, appeared, Janu- 
ary 3, 1744, at the firſt meeting 
of the preſbytery of Irvine, under 
whoſe juriſdiction Mr. Leechman 
and his pariſh were, and laid be- 
fore that preſbytery, the minute 
of his election, requeſting them to 
take the proper ſteps in conſequence 
of it; another profeſſor, of the 
oppoſite party, veſted with a com- 
miſſion from the minority, made 
his appearance hkewiſe, and at- 
tempted to ſtop any procedure, un- 
der the pretext of a controverted 
election. But the court found that 
this gentleman had no title to 
appear, having neither a proper 
commiſhon from the college, nor 
the pariſh, the only parties con- 
cerned. They agreed therefore to 
looſe Mr. Leechman from his pa- 
rochial connection, and gave him 
up to the college, with an am- 
ple and honourable teſtimony of 
their approbation of his abilities, 
doftrine, and life, during the tune 
he had lived among them. 

« But the very next day he ex- 
perienced a different treatment, 
when, with the deputies of the col- 
lege, he preſented himſelf before the 

reſbytery of Glaſgow. They re- 

ſed to enrol him as a member 
of their court, and to allow him 
to take the ſteps the law had ap- 

inted previous to his teaching. 

his obliged him to proteſt and 
complain of their conduct to the 
ſynod: after which he began, and 
continued to teach in the college 
during the remaining part of the 
ſeſſion. 

« At their meeting in February, 
the majority of that preſbytery, 
under the direction of a zealous 
country Cc man, took a ve 
ore any a view to cet 
the new profeſſor, They reſolved 
to commence a proceſs of hereſy 

B 4 againſt 


— — — 
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againſt him. Whatever their mo- 
tives might be, the attempt itſelf 
had the moſt direct tendency ima- 
ginable to hurt his reputation and 
uſefulneſs, and to bring hin un- 
der a general odium. A proſecu- 
tion of this kind had been carried, 
on, about ſixteen years before, a+ 
| amy a very learned profeſſor in the 
ame chair, and had ended, in his 
ſuſpenſion from public teaching. 
To pave the way for the preſent. 
proceſs, the preſbytery appointed a 
numerous committee tu examine 
Mr. Leechman's ſermon on Pray- 
er, lately publiſhed. This com- 
mirtze, after various mectings and 
much deliberation, produced” a pa- 
per of remarks, as they called it, 
conſiſting of eight articles of what 
they deemed heretical omiſſions. 
The purport of the whole went to 
charge Mr. Lrechman, with hav- 
ng laid too little ſtreſs on the me- 
tit of the ſatisfaction and interceſ- 
ſion of our bleſſed Saviour, as the 
tole ground at our acceptance with 
God in prayer; and with teach- 
ing Chritians, to look for pardon 
and acceptance upon other grounds 
tuen this which, they infinuated, 
Mr. L= conſidered as a 
circumitince ſuperfiuous or foreign 
to prayer. o each of their re- 
marks, or objections, the pro- 
feſſor gave in written anſwers, 
vindicating himſelf, and pointing 
out the miſtakes of the committee 


in a modeſt, vet ſuthciently ſpi- 


rited manner. But theſe anſwers, 
as might be expected, were neither 
ſatisfactory to the committee, nor 
to the preſbytery, under whoſe au- 
thority they acted, 

„The ſermon itſelf, which bore 
on the face of it ſtrong marksof a 
devout heart, as well as of a highly 
cultivated underſtanding, had been 
much read and admired. In the 
ſpace ofa few months it had undergone 


for the time and pains they U | 


a ſecond edition. And this ynex. 
pected attack on the author, viſh!y 
calculated to raiſe a ſpirit of bigotry 
in the common people againk him, 
ſoon rouſed the attention and indig- 
nation of many of the conſcientigys 
friends of religion and learning in 
that quarter, to whom Mr, Leech, 
man was not perſonally known, [t 
drew together a great number cf 
the clergy from the moſt diſtant cor. 
ners of that large ſynod, together 
with ſeveral gentlemen of rank, who 
took their feats with them as elders, 
which they had not done for many 
years before, The court afmbled 
at Glaſgow in the beginning of 
A pril, and, in conſequence of Mr, 
Leechman's complaint, thought pro- 
per to call for the papers, and to tate 
the buſineſs entirely out of the hend 
of the inferior court, who ſhewed 

reat reluctance to part with it ; hay» put 
ing reſolved to continue their ſitting}, 
and to thang up the cauſe for ſome 
time to the public view. Theſynod 
appointed a particular diet to judge 
and decide it: in which the remarks, 
anſwers, and every thing referred to 
in both, were read, and read 2 fre r 


ſecond time article by articic. 4 to 
Every member was allawed to pro. ; du 
poſe what further objections occurred Wea, 


to him, and the profeſſor allowed t0 
anſwer him, if he could, viva voce, 
which was done in ſeveral inſtances, 
On the whole, the ſynod almoſt un- 
animouſly found . Profeſſor Leech- 
man's anſwers to the remarks t we 
jections made by the committee 0 
the preſbytery of . Glaſgow, to 
fully ſatisfying, and ſuthcient te - 
move any * conceived; - * 
found no reaſon to charge the * dure. 
rofeſſor with any unfoundnels _ 
Faich, expreſſed in the parte s = 
rend and e cuſt 
the court 
had de- 


the ſermon complained 0 
profeſſor thanked the reve 
honourable members ot 


ved in doing juſtice to his charac- 
M hoping that, through the help 
God, he ſhould, in the future ex- 
{ of his office, juſtify the favour- 
e opinion they ſeemed to have 
med uf him.“ 

«The preſbytery had at the be- 
ming made an appeal to the ge- 
al aſkmbly. That court, when 
- cauſe came before them, wiſely 
red i: to a ſelect committee, and 
dec their judgment without a 
te, They tound, * That the 
wd of Glaſgow and Air had ſuf- 
ent reaſon to take into their own 
x the cognizance of the enquiry 
wing the ſerwon,”” They con- 
d the judgment paſſed by that 
ud, and prohibited the preſby- 
3 of Glaſgow to commence, or 
yon any further or other pro- 
ings againſt the profeſſor, on ac- 
vat of that ſermon.“ 

Mr. Leechman being now at 
liberty to exert his talents on 
public theatre, his eharacter, both 
1preacher and a profeſſor, ſhone 
the brighter, after this cloud was 
ipated, No further attempts 
re made to darken his reputation, 
il to diſturb him in the exerciſe of 
duty. Some of thoſe who had 
rated his keen adverſaries in the 
ch proceſs lived with him after- 
bon terms of ſincere friendſhip : 
n the prejudices of the common 
we in Glaſgow gradually ſubſid- 
o that he came to he conſidered 
re, as he had always been in 
y other place, a very acceptable 
«ner | 


But his time was chiefly employ- 
u the begining, in preparing 
are; for the divinity hall. Dr. 
Wtrſon, who ſpoke Latin with 
re fluency and elegance than moſt 
vas the firſt who introduced 
& cuſtom of lecturing in Engliſh 
n that univerſity, Mr. Leech- 
N followed his example: and 
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though his great modeſty prevented 
him trom ever attaining to the eaſy 
and ſpirited manner of that celebrat 

ed profeſſor, who lectured, to ap- 
pearance, extempore, walked up 
and down in his claſs- room, and 
ſpoke with an animation of counte- 
nance, voice, and geſture which in- 
ſtantly went to the heart; though 
Mr. Leechman made an almoſt con- 
ſtant uſe of his papers, under the diſ- 
advantage of being very near ſighit- 
ed; yet his lectures were alſo judi- 
cious, liberal, fornetimes uncommon- 
ly ſtriking, and equally reliſhed by 
the great multitude of ſtudents who 
attended them. 

M Doctor Leechman continued in 
the theological chair ſeventeen years, 
cutting off, from time to time, ſuch 

s of his lectures as were leaſt va- 
uable : enriching them with ſome- 
thing new or more important, ſug- 


geſted by the train of reading in 


which he was engaged, or by his 
own fertile mind : eſpecially vindi- 
cating and eftabliſhing, the grand 
truths of natural and revealed reli- 
gion againſt the principal objections 
made to them by Mr. Hume, lord 
Bolingbroke, Voltaire, and other 
ſceptical writers, whoſe books made 
their firſt appearance during that 
period, and, from the literary repu- 
tation of the authors, attracted more 
of the public attention than they de- 
ſerved. Dr. Leechman was, indeed, 
—.— beyond moſt men, to be a 
neceſsful teacher and defender ot 
truth, His love of it was pure and 
warm: yet this generous warmth 
was ſtriftly guarded by the modeſty 
of his own mind, and never betrayed 
him into any harſh or indecent Jan- 
guage towards thoſe whoſe opinions 
he could not but confider as hoſtile to 
truth, and to the beſt intereſts of 


mankind. He was as free, as any 


man I ever knew, from bigotry, or 
an improper attachment to any ſyſ- 
tems 


rr RET... 
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tenis of theology of philoſophy, that 
of Hutch-ſon his beloved friend not 
excepted. He was, to all appear- 
ance, equally candid with the juſtly- 
admired Lardner :. and though his 
reading or learning was — ably 
inferior to that prodigy of knowledge, 
vet it was ſtiil very extenſive, ſ- 
pecially in the hiſtorical, moral, 
and theological branches. He had, 
wrhaps more original genius ant 
— of mind than Lardner. He 
had a moſt remarkable talent of ſe- 
Jecting what was moſt important or 
moſt ſtriking on every ſubject he 
handled ; fo that his arguments were 
never ſpecious but ſolick ; not found- 
ed on — but facts; urged 
at the fame time with a degree of 
warmth, which carried the hearers, 
along with him; for they were ad- 
dreſſed equally to the judgment and 
to the heart, In fine, the exertion 
of theſe diſtinguiſhed talents was 
{ſtimulated and heightened by a ſpi- 
rit of manly devotion, which he 
never concealed, but gave way to 


.on all proper occafions : and though 


the effects of this were tranſient on 
many, yet it left ſuch impreſſions 
on ſome minds as will never be ef- 
tirely effaced, 

&« Dr. Letchman's fame and ſuc- 


_ ceſs as a teacher was ſich as might 


be expected from ſuch talents and 
virtues, The firſt prejudices raiſed 
againſt him- were ſoon forgotten, 
The Givinity hall at Glaſgaw, was 
crowded in his time with a greater 
number of ſcholars than any other 
in Scotland. His labours there con- 
tributed to increaſe the riſing repu- 
tation of tliat univerſity, and did 
eminent ſervice to the church, eſpe- 
fially by inſpiring young minds 
with an ardour for truth, cheriſhing 


a a ſpirit of inquiry after it, and dif- 


fuſing rational and liberal ſentiments 
of religion in that corner of the 


country. Even the young men 4 
ligned for the miniftry anon: . 
ſeceders, who are couſi lered 1x t; 
mort rigid ſect in Scotland, aten 
ed. Dr. Leechman's lectures in n 
fiterable numbers; and thus | 
feſted a thirſt for knowle: e +4 Ia ti 
liberality of mind, Wide » 4 
much onour. Nu ernie 
mg men from alis and! 
and attended his lectures, 17 
proved under hi- tuition. vet 
of whom have ſinc diſtingulſhe 
themſelves b th among the dite 
ters and in the church. His 
ons {cholars, however thy mg 
differ in, their ſentiments of. 
lative theology and church et 
ment, were all cordially nit 1 
their aſtection and vene-2tion f 
their old maſter, imbihed cu, a 
retained to the laſt.” 
„ Dr. Leechman was flender 1 
his make, but had firm ne: ves, 21 
a ſtrong, clear, commanding rot 
His health was on the whole go. 
but needed the guard of ſtrict te 
perance and exercife during the {ul 
mer months; and wis withal, 
times, ſo precarious as to alarm | 
friends. In his youth he n 
thought to be in the lait ſtage of 
conſumption, a recovered beyol 
expectation. At Glaſgow, ht 
ſubject to frequent coughs, wh 
did not however prevent him f 
ſtudying hard, and teaching co 
ſtantly ; till about the beginnt 
of the vear 1759, when his cou 
increaſed, accompanied with hee 
fits. This ended in his ſpitting 
an impoſthume from his bft 
During this illneſs he taught 
lang as he was able, in the s 
hall, and afterwards in a large f 
in his own houſe, till he was 10 
to ſtop in the middle of 2 ecu 
yet he ſtil] continued to mee! wm 


his ſtudents and to licar wy | 
C22 


6d | 


murſes, after he was unable to ſpeak 
pthem = longer than a few mi- 
ute himſelf. 
lu the beginning of that ſum- 
his phyſicians ſent him to Briſ- 
. Mrs. Leechman and he ſet out 
in the view of going by London, 
th many introductory letters; but 
b- crew fo ill on the road, that it 
13s tnought neceſſary to go to Briſ- 
tl without delay. He received 
meat benefit from the uſe of the 
virers, living, during the ſummer 
nd harveſt months, at the villaye 


nuch civility and attention from ſe- 
ral gentlemen and clergymen in 
tat neighbourhoud,”? 

* Atter the death of Mr, Neil 


« Clitton-hill, where they met with , 
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mind ſo conſcientious and fo attive 
as his was, to enjoy much eaſe in his 
new ſtation, entruſted as he was 
with the overſight, both of the mo- 
rals and literature of ſuch a nume- 
rous ſociety; and having a 

liar trouble from his office, with the 


ſuperintendance and adminiſtration 


of the various branches of its reve- 
nue, more complicated and conſi- 
derable, on the whole, than that of 
the other Scottiſh univerſities. This 
trouble was doubtleſs increaſed, 
from his having been little accuſ- 
tomed to buſineſs during his former 
lite. 

« Beſides, he did not confine 
himſelf to the ordinary routine ot 
duty connected with his office ; but 


Campbell, principal of the univer- entered warmly into every ſcheme 
, Dr. Leechman was raiſed to for the benefit and improvement of 
that office during the ſummer 1761, the ſociety — — by other 
2 preſentation from the king. feſſors, and proſecuted fome {ſchemes 
tor this laſt ſtep of his advance- of his own ſuggeſtion. He gave a 
ment he was chiefly indebted to lecture, for ſome time, once a week, 
Nr. Mure, then one of the barons to the ſtudents of divinity, which he 
& the exchequer in Scotland, his was entitled todo as primarius pro- 
od pupil and intimate friend. The feſſor; and during the ſeſſion 1763, 
tudents of divinity ſaw with regret and ſeveral following ſeſſions, he 
tizir proſeſſor removed from a ſta- gave weekly lectures to the whole 
tion where he had been ſo uſeful to univerſity, I believe, upon the Sun- 
hem; yet they were happy to ſee day evening, when they were diſen- 
um raiſed to what is the ſummit of oj, their peculiar ſtudies ; 
ambition to a clergyman in Scot- Lectures upon various ſubjects, 
and: placed at the head of a re- ſuch as the defign of academical inſti- 
pectable univerſity, and in a fitu- tutions, and the conduct incumbent 
mon where he could enjoy, otium both on the maſters and ſcholars to 
eum dignitate. Indeed the ſtate of anſwer this deſign: upon ſelf-know- 
w health had been for ſome time ſo ledge, as ſubſervient to this, as well 
precarious, and he exerted himſelf as to our general conduct in life: 
u doing his duty to others with ſo upon the wiſdom and benefit of 
nuch ardour, and fo much indiffe - early piety; upon the excellency 
Rice about his own health and life, of the ſcriptures, with ſome other 
at nothiag could be more ſeaſon- lectures formerly delivered in the 
we than this relaxation from the divinity hall, and now adapted to 
our of public teaching. It was a more mixed audience. Theſe 
rodably the principal means of lectures were remembered and ſpo- 
longing his valuable life for five ken of afterwards, as excellently 
Toh twenty years. calculated to inſpire young mins 
„et it was impoſſible for a with an ardour both for literary and 
moral 


© 
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moral improvement, and to ſtimu- 
late them to ſtrenuous exertions in 
this ſteep but pleaſing path: to 
guard them againſt the influence of 
the fpirit of ſcepticiſm and licen- 
tiouſneſs, very catching in the pre- 
ſent age; — prepare them to 
make a manly ſtand, in their riper 
years, for truth, virtue, liberty, and 
every thing important to mankind. 
Several of the ſtudents, who attend- 
ed theſe evening lectures, ſtill re- 
member the deep impreſſions which 
they made upon their minds at the 
time, the increaſed attachment to 
ſtudy, and the exertions cxcited by 
them.“ 

His faculties remained in full 
vigour amidſt the increaſing infir- 
mities of old age, and his taſte for 
valuable knowledge as acute as ever. 
This enabled him to be uſeful to 
many in his private capacity. His 
— was open to ſtudents in every 
walk, where the converſation uſual- 
ly turned on ſubjects of learning and 
taſte, and contributed to their im- 
provement.“ 

« For the Jaſt twelve years of his 
life, he was diſtreſſed with aſthma- 
tic and pravelliſh complaints, which 
he bore with great patience. Hav- 
ing in his youth improperly accuf- 
tomed himfelf to late rather than 
early hours of ſtudy ; this, together 
with his aſthma, gradually brought 
on a habit of night-waking, ſuch, 
that for ſeveral years, he had no 
ſleep till ſix or ſeven in the morn- 
ing, and then only very little, ſome- 
times none at all, for a night or two 
together. Yet he never com- 

lained.”? 

« Nevertheleſs, the want of this 
beft of all reſtoratives by degrees 
waſted his fleſh, and exhauſted his 
bodily ftr:n;:th, without having any 
viſible effect upon his ſpirits. Theſe 
continued invariably good, He was 


ever fit for buſineſs or converſation, 
His mind ſeemed indeed to be in 2 
_ meaſure independent of 4! 

ily infirmittes and connexion, 
Firm in his own native and acquire 
ed vigour, ſupported by the fad 
principles and joyful hopes of reli 
gion, and perpetually animated ty 
ome worthy purpoſe, it ſtood in ny 


0 
need of the amutements whrh wer 
weaker minds are obliged to have * 
recourſe to, in order to ſuppot off li 
recruit their exhauſted ſpirits,” iu 

„ When Dr. Leechman ws 3 10 
his country-houſe about the Ne 
of September 1785, being now | bird 
the eightieth year of his av, hs on 
ſtrength exhauſted by the went o „ b 
ſleep, and his body worn t6 1 (hi, !! 
dow; he had a fudden and vivlen wule 
paralytic ſhock, in confequence o e 
which he lay inſenſible for an hour E 
He came out of this, however, per ev 
fectly well, as if nothing had happen reſt 


ed. But on the 24th of October h dt 
had a ſecond ſhock of the fame kind 
that laſted only five minutes, an 
deprived him of the power of his 
whole left fide, which he never re 
covered, but he lay for fix week 
longer in his bed in a ſtate of ex 
treme weakneſs, He was tor tl 
moſt part free from ſharp pain, vet 
often, for days together, reftiels and 
diſtreſſed in every poſture that cou! 

be contrived for him; which he borg 
with great patience. During ti 
taſt ſcene of his life, he exhibited t0 
thoſe about him, a ſpeRacie, nut 08 
compaſſion or regre!, but worth 
of admiration, a great foul in? 
manner without a body: for his bo 
dily powers were all gone, ccc 
the power of ſpeech, and this lame 
times ſcarcely audible, But his ne 
retained its wonted vigour; con 
nued in full poſſeſſion of its fecul 
ties; often as intelligent, judicion 


and even acute, as ever; ow 


$KETCH of the CHARACTER of Mr. HARNMER. 


 ferene and happy, to a de- 
which he was unable to ex- 
[. ” 

His diſorder took various 
and once or twice flattered 
friends, even his medical friends, 
| ſome light hope of a recove- 


on the firſt * of December he 
nered ſo much, as to ſurpriſe 
wv body, and converſed again 
{his friends in the moſt eaſy and 
rel manner imaginable, But 
ny of hope was ſoon extin- 
thel! For the next day he had 
rd attack of his diſorder, not 
on his extremities, like the for- 
W but over his whole body; 
i that it was thought impoſſible 
wild come out of it. He did, 
wer, recover in an hour or 
and though he ſpoke nothing 
evening, but yes or no, when 
weſtion was put to him ; he 
ned eaſy, or free from pain; his 
wtuance reſumed irs wonted ſen- 
ity and placid ſerenity.” 


[29] 


« Thus he continued till very 
early in the morning, December 2, 
when he fell aſleep, and this in ſo 
eaſy a manner, that nobody abour 
him knew the exact time when it 
happened. 

« Such was the life, and ſuch 
the death, of this good man. They 
afford a pleaſing and ſtriking proof, 
that Chriſtianity has not grown old 
by length of time, but continues to 
exert even at this day, its primitive 
happy influence on ſome of the moſt 
lideral and beſt cultivated minds. 
Of this caſt was Dr. Leechman)s. 
His increaſing knowledge did not 
weaken, but ſtrengthen his faith. He 
had with him a Fund of everlaſting 
conſolation and good hope through 
gracc; which became more and 
more lively the nearer he approach - 
ed to the conſummation of his hape, 
and rendered the laſt ſcene, amidſt 
the moſt humijiaring bodily weak- 
neſs, by far the higheſt and happieſt 
ſcene of his life.“ 


SKETCH of the CHARACTER of Mr, HARMER. 


am the Preface to Dr. Symonds's Obſervations upon the Expediency 
oi reviling the preſent Engliſh Verſion of the four Goſpels. ] 


* reputation of Mr. 
Harmer, as a ſcholar and 
wine, is, I believe, fully and 
rrlally eſtabliſhed. If, as a 
r de may ſometimes be thought 
gant in his ſtyle, and too mi- 
n the inveſtigation of facts, 
ale defects are amply compen- 
ay the general choice of his ma- 
w and the clearneſs of method 
ch he digeſted and arrang- 
am. Some books come into 
bord, ſet off with all the orpa- 
Sf language ; and with their 
=> are ſoon forgotten; they 


reſemble thoſe meteors, which by 
their luminous appearance attract 
our notice; and almoſt in the ſame 
moment vaniſh from our ſight. The 
credit of Mr. Harmer's writings 
reſts upon a foundation ſtrong and 
durable. He hath profeſſedly treat- 
ed a ſubject of the firſt importance, 
which had before been touched upon 
only incidentally ; and, by ſhewing 
at E the wonderful conformity 
between the ancient and modern 
cuſtoms in the Eaſt, hath not only 
thrown a conſiderable light upon 
numberlcſs paſſages in the Bible, but 

hath 


[30] ANECDOTES 


hath opened new and fruitful ſources 
of information for the uſe of future 
expoſitors. 

« But it would be doing great 
injuſtice to Mr. Harmer, to confine 
our attention to the fruits of his 
learning alone. As the whole pur- 
poſe of his ſtudies was to illuſtrate 
the ſcriptures, ſo it was his conſtant 
endeayour to practiſe thoſe duties, 
which are therein declared to be 
eſſential to the forming of a true 
Chriſtian. He was a man of unaf- 
fected piety : equally kind as a 
maſter, parent, and huſband : meek 
and modeſt in his deportment : and 
invariably averſe from every degree 
of intemperance - and exceſs. Su- 
2 to all thoſe narrow and illi- 

al prejudices, which we are a 
to imbibe from education or habit, 
he was governed by a general prin- 


.ciple of benevolence ; and tfiough 


he was commonly called the Father 
of the Diſlenters, yet His good offices 
were ſo far from being conſined to 
thoſe of his own communion, that 
he acknowledged and encouraged 


* * 


or CORELLI. 


merit wherefoever he found . « 
will apply to Harmer“ was the uf, 
language of every injured pers 
his neighbourhood ; and it {1d 
happened, that the aggreſſor was 
ſoon induced by his perfuaion 
repair the injury which had by 
done; and I do not exagyers 
when I athrm, that there is n 
bably a ſingle inſtance of an {4 
dual to be found, who, by 2 n 
and feaſonable interference, 
vented more law-ſuits than 
Harmer. When we reflect that 
theſe virtues, which he ſo cminet 
ly poſſeſſed, were ſtill heightened 
the character of a peacemaker; 
character, to which an evaneeli 
bleſling is annexed, we cannot | 
look upon his death as a public | 
much leſs can we be furprized, t 
it ſhould deeply affect all thoſe 
money knew him and en, 
is friendſhip ; but by none is 
more ſincerely lamented, than 
him, who offers this fender tri 
of regard to his memory.” 


ANECDOTES OF CORELLI. 
[From the 30 vol. of Dr. Burney's General Hiſtory of Mufc. 


40 T the time that Corelli en- 

joyed the higheſt reputa- 
tion, his fame having reached 
the court of Naples, and excited a 
deſire in the king to hear him per- 
form, he was invited, by order of 
his majeſty to that capital. Corel- 
li, with ſome reluctance, was at 
length prevailed on to accept the 
invitation; but, leſt he ſhould not 
be well accompanied, he took with 
him his own ſecond violin and vio- 
loncello. At Naples he found Aleſ- 
ſandro Scarlatti, and ſeveral other 
maſters, who entreated him to play 
lome of his concertos before the 


king; this he for ſome time de 
ed, on account of his whole 
not being with him, and there 
no time, he ſaid, for a revs 


At length, however, he coun... 
and in great fear performed tie wt 
of his concertos. His aſtoni!1 2. | 
was very great to find that the ir 
politan band executed hi conc, 
almoſt as accurately at ſigh! ns 
own band, after repeated ms 
when they had almoſt got el by Þ 
heart. $i ſuona, ( ſays he ON oy 
teo, his ſecond violin) a be 

„After this, being ag4in 49 * 


ted into his Majeſty's pre ny 
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ted to perform one of his ſona- 
« the king found one of the ada- 
o ſo long and dry, that being tir- 
1 he quitted the room, to the great 
xtification of Corelli. After- 
unde, he was deſired to lead in the 
erformance of a maſque compoſed 
; Searlatti, which was to be exe- 
ited before the king; this he 
adertook, but from Scarlatti's 
le knowledge of the violin, 
ke dart was ſomewhat aukward arid 
$-y!t : in one place it went up to 
and when they came to that 
lage, Corelli failed, and was un- 
le to execute it; but he was aſto- 
hed deyond meaſure to hear Pe- 
ily, the Neapolitan leader, and 
be other 2 rform that 
ich had baffled his (kill. A ſong 
corded this, in C minor, which 
orelli led off in C major; i- 
"111000, ſaid Scarlatti, good- 
muredly. Still Corelli perſiſted 
n the major key, till Scarlatti was 
Aged to call out to him, and ſet 
bm right, So mortified was poor 
Celli with this diſgrace, and the 


| 


general bad figure he imagined he 
had made at ” xg that he ſtole 
back to Rome in ſilence, 

« It was ſoon after this, that a 
hautbois player, whoſe name Gemi- 
niani could not recollect, acquired 
ſuch applauſe at Rome, that Corel- 
li, diſguſted, would never pla 
again in public. All theſe . 
cations, joined to the ſucceſs of 
Valentini, whoſe concertos and per- 
formance, though infinitely infe- 
rior to thoſe of Corelli, were be- 
come faſhionable, threw him into 
ſuch a Rate of melancholy and cha- 
grin, as was thought, ſaid Geminia- 
ni, to have haſtened his death. 

This account ot Corelli's jour- 
ney to Naples is not a mere perſon- 
al anecdote, as it throws a light up- 
on the comparative ſtate of muſie 
at Naples and at Rome in Corel- 
li's time and exhibits a curious con- 
traſt between the fiery genius of the 


Neapolitans, and the meek, timid, - 


and gentle character of Corelli, fer 
analogous tothe ſtyle of his muſic. 


— 


Tie LIFE of GIUSEPPE TARTINI, with his CHARACTER as 2 
COMPOSER. 


From the ſame Work.] 


E Tartini was born 
Jat Pirano, in the province 
U Iftria, in April, 1692. His fa- 
der having been a great benefac- 


Wr to the cathedral church at Pa- 


fo, nad been ennobled in reward 
ir li, picty. Giuſeppe was in- 
*"ced for the law; but mixing mu- 
5 "1th his other ſtudies during the 
54: of his education, it ſoon grew 
® powerful for the reſt, and tyran- 
ed over the whole circie of ſiſter 
Aces, This is not ſo ſurpriti 
buotker ſtrong propenſity, whie 


5 


during his youth occupied his at- 


tention very much, which was fenc- 
ing, au art that was not likely to 
become neceſſary to the ſafety or 
honour of a man of ſo pious and 
pacific a diſpoſition, in a civil em- 


ployment; and yet he is faid to have 


equalied in this art even the maſter 


from whom be received inſtruc- 


tions. In 171, he was ſent to the 
univerſity of Padua to purtue his 
ſtudies as a civilian; but before he 
was twenty, having married with- 
out the coulent ot his parents, they 

| whollv 


— 
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wholly abandoned him, and obliged 
him to wander about in ſearch of an 
aſylum; which, after many hard- 
ſhips, he found in a convent at Aſ- 
| tilt, where he was received by a 
monk, his retation, who commiſe- 
rating his misfortunes, tet him re- 
main there till ſomething better 
could be done for him. Here he 
actiſed the violin to keep off me- 
ncholy reflections; but being diſ- 
covered on a great feſtival in the or- 
cheſtra of the church of the con- 
vent by the accident of a remark- 
able high wind, which, forcing open 
the doors of the church, blew aſide 
the curtain of the orcheſtra and ex- 
poſed all the performers to the fight 
of the congregation ; when being 
recognized by a Paduan acquaint- 
ance, difterences were accommodat- 
ed, and he ſettled with his wife at 
Venice for ſome tune. This lady, 
indeed, was of the Xantippe kind, 
and being himſelf very Socratic in 
witdom, virtue, and patience, her 
reign was unmoleſted by any domeſ- 
tic war, or oppoſition to her ſupre- 
macy. 

« While he was at Venice, the ce. 
lebrated Veracini arrived in that ci- 
ty, whoſe performance awakened 
an extraordinary emulation in Tar- 
tini, who, though he had been 
thought to have a powerful hand, 
had never heard a great player be- 
fore, or conceived it poſſible for the 
bow to have ſuch varied powers of 
energy and _— e there- 
fore quitted Venice the next day, 
and went to Ancona, in order to 
ſtudy the uſe of the bow in more 


_ tranquillity, and with more conve- 


nience that at Venice, as he had a 
place aſſigned him in the opera or - 
cheſtra of that city. 
« This happened in the year 1714, 
the year in which he diſcovered the 
henomenon of the third ſound. 
t was here too, and in the carnival 


7 


of the ſame year, that he heard an 
perceived the extraordirary ® 
of a piece of ſimple recitative, iy 
he mentions in his Trattatn 4 Wi 
ea. It was during his refiden; 

Ancona, that, by diligent tu; 4 
practice, he acquired ſutheicut {ji 
ties and reputation to be invited, | 
1721, to the place of firſt vidiy 
and maſter of the band in the ce 
brated church of St. Antlwny « 
Padua. 22 

„ By this time, his fame was 
extended that he had repeated iavit; 
tions from Paris and London to 1 
ſit thoſe capitals; but by a linzula 
devotion and attachment to his 
rron faint, to whom he conferrats 
himſelf and his inſtrument, he de 
clined entering into any other {eq 
vice. 

« By the year 1728, he had ma 
many excellent ſcholars, and forn 
ed a ſchool, or method of prattic 
for the ſtudents on the violin, th 
was celebrated all over Europe, a 
which increaſed in fame to the ei 
of his life. 

The author of the compendiu 
of his life informs us that his tt 
book of ſolos was engraved at An 
ſterdam 1534 ; the ſecond at Ron 
1745, and that he produced ab- 
two hundred of theſe compoſition 
which were handed about in mani 
ſcript by the curious; but de 
not ſeem to know that nine or te 
books of Tartini's ſolos were prin 
ed at Paris, of which I am in po 
ſeſſion of opera third, ſixth, ſevent! 
and ninth, beſides the two bo 
printed in England, amounting 


upwar ds of fifty ſolos, excluſive ( | L 

manuſcripts. 2 aki 

« Of his concertos, which — — 
1nd ” 


amount to two hundred, this a | 
— a very unſatisfactory 2ccoun ny” 

e ſays that a ſurreptitious copy | 
two ſets having fuſt appear ed 
Holland, he would never own = | 


—— I 


6} fix ſeem to have been com- 
{in his firſt manner before he 
peed his ſtyle ; and I find them 
ned in Dutch catalogues be- 
the year 174. The ſecond 
re more ern, and were ma- 
fly compoſed in his ſecond and 
manner, after the year 144, 
1 he is ſaid to have * 
his ſtyle. They were col- 
| 25 Le Cene confeſſes, from 
nt people who had obtained 
« from the author, and there 
;not the leaſt doubt of their 
genuine. | 
Though Tartini's compoſitions 
5 zForded me great pleaſure, 
vere never obliterated from my 
wr, vet as they are now as 
d id aſide as thoſe of Baſſani 
Lratelli, I thought it right to 
them a reviſion before I ven- 
{ my ſeutiments concerning 
r merit. 
Tartini, on a recent examination 
bis works, ſeems, to my feelings 
mnceptions, to have had a lar- 
prtion of merit, as a mere in- 
nental compoſer, than any other 
bor who flouriſhed during the 
iy or ſixty years of the pre- 
century, Though he made 
li his model in the purity of 
umony, and fimplicit who 
Wation, he greatly ſurpaſſed 
ampoſer in the fertility and 
ty of his invention; not 
in the ſubje ds of his melodies, 
he truly cantabile manner of 
by them. Many of his ada- 
unt nothing but words to be 
nt pathetic opera ſongs., His 
rs are ſometimes difficult ; but 
pages fairly belong to the 
nent for which they were 
ed, and were ſuggeſted 
w conlummate knowledge 


i ae finger-board, and pow- 
hen the bow. He certainly re- 
Tt ti paſſ.g-s, and adheres to 


aal motive, or theme, too 
. 
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much, for the favourite deſultory 
ſtyle of the preſent times; but it 
muſt be allowed that by his delicate 
ſelection and arrangement of notes, 
his paſſages are always good; play 
them quick or play them flow, they 
never ſeem unmeaning or for- 
tuitious. 

„Indeed, as a harmoniſt, he was 
perhaps more truly ſcientific than any 
other compoſer of his time in the 
clearneſs, character, and preciſion of 
his baſes; which were never caſual, 
or the effect of habit or auricular 
prejudice and expectation, but learn- 
ed, judicious, and certain. And yet, 
with all my partiality for his ſtyle, 
talents, and abilities, as well as ve- 
neration tor his principles and cha- 
racter, I muſt, in juſtice to others, 
own, that, though the adagio and 
ſolo- playing, in general, of his 
{cholars are exquiſitely poliſhed and 
expreſhve, yet it ſeems as if that 
energy, fire, and freedom of bow, 
which modern fymphonies and or- 
cheſtra-playing require, were want- 
ing. It is now (13788) eighteen 
years ſince I viſited Italy, and gave 
my opinions of what then ſubliſted, 
with all the fairneſs and freedom 
poſſible; but fince that time, the 
W of Boccherini, Haydn, 

leyel, Vanhal, and others, have 
occaſioned ſuch a revolution in vio- 
lin-muſic, and playing, by the fer- 
tility and boldneſs of their inven- 
tion, that compoſitions which were 
then generally thought full of ſpirit 
and fire, appear now totally tame 
and inſipid. 

« This admirable muſician and 
worthy man died the 26th of Fe- 
bruary, 1770, to the great regret of 
the inhabitants of the city of Padua, 
where he had refided near fifty 
years, and where he was not only 
regarded as its chief and moſt at- 
tracti ve ornament, but philoſopher, - 
ſaint, and ſage. 

« s Tartini, beſides his practical 

GC excellence, 


rer 


(31) S1x6ULar Account of La MAUPIN, 


excellence, deſervedly merits a place 
among the ingenious theoriſts of the 
preſent age, we ſhall reſerve the 


conſideration of his writinz og 
art for another part of this work 


SrnGULAR Account of La MA UPIN, 
[From the ſame Work.] 


A Maupin ſeems to have been 

— 2 moſt extraordinary perſon- 
age, „Ohe was equally fond of 
both ſexes, fought and loved like a 
man, and refifted and fell like a 
woman. Her adventures are of a 
very romantie kind. Married to a 
young huſband, who ſoon was oblig- 
ed to abſent himſelf from her, to 
enten on an office he had obtained in 
Provence, ſhe run away with a 
fencing-maſter, of whom the learned 
the ſmall-ſword, and became an 
excellent fencer, which was after- 
wards an vietul qualification to her 
on ſeveral occafions, The lovers 
firſt retreated from perſecution to 
Marſeilles; but neceftity ſoon oblig- 
el then to folicit employment there, 
at the opera; and, as both had by 
nature good voices, they were re- 


ctived without dutieulty. But ſoon 


atter this the was ſeized with a 
pation for a young perſon of her 
own ex, whom fhe ſcduced, but the 
object ot her imſical e ffection be- 
wg purtued by her friends and 
taken, was thrown into 2 convent at 
Avignon, where the Maupin ſoon 
tollowed her; and having preſented 
terfeit as a novice, obtained ad- 
mitbon. Somit time after, the ſet fire 
fo the convent, and, availing herfelf 
of the con{ution the had occation- 
ed, carried oft her favourite, But 
being purſued and taken, ſhe was 
conGernued to the tlames for contu— 
macy ; a ſentence. however, which 
was not execu ed, is the voung 
Marſeiliaife was ound, and retitored 
to her triends. 
4 , 


„ She then went to Park, 
made her firſt appcarance on 
opera ſtage in 1695, when ls 
formed the part of Pallas, in 
mus, with the greateſt ſucceſs, 
applauſe was ſo violent, that ſhe 
obliged, in her car, to take of 
caſque to ſalute and thank they 
lic, which redoubled their ma 
approbation. From that time 


ſucceſs was uninterrupted, ” 
meni, the finger, having afiro 2 
her, ſhe put on men's cloaths, >: 
ed for him in the Place des 5 
torres, and infiſted on lis du 
{word and fighting her, u 
refuſing, ſhe caned him, and ® 
from him his watch and ſnuff E 
Next day Dumeni having boall - 
the opera-houſe, that he had 4 
fended himſelf againſt three 55 
who attempted to rob him, (49888 
lated the whole ſtory, and prog C 


his watch and ſnuff-box in pro 
her having caned him fer 
cowardice. Thevenard was n 
treated in the fame manner, a 
no other way of eſcaping hel a 
tiſement, than by publicly an 
pardon, after hiding himfelt 2 
Palais Royal during three 1 
At a ball given by Montieur 
brother of Louis XIV. fe 
put on men'scloatis, and havin 
haved impertinently to 4 lac, 
of her friends, ſuppoſing the 


| ; { ur 
pin to be a man, called hel 1 
She might exſily have avi . 
combat by diſcovering her |t ** 


ſhe inſtantly drew, and killed 
all three, Afterwards, I 654 


e coolly to the ball, ſhe told 
 fory to Monſieur, who obtained 
er pardon. Aſter other adven- 
res, the went to Bruſſels, and there 
denne the miſtreſs of the clector of 
darin. This prince quitting her 
bethe counteſs of Arcos, ſent her 
the count, huſband of that lady, 
purſe of 40,000 livres, with an 
«er to quit Bruſſels, - This extra- 

heroine threw the purie at 


Non 
work 


«A x7 
nat) 
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the count's head, telling him, it was 
a. recompence worthy of ſuch a 
ſcoundrel and ——— as himſeh. 
After this, ſne returned to the opera 
ſtage, which ſhe quitted in 1705. 
Being at length ſeized with a fit of 
devotion, ſhe recalled her huſband, 
who had remained in Provence, and 
paſſed with him the laſt years of her 
life in a very pious manner, dying 
in 1707, at the age of thicty-four.“ 


t ſhe 
e Ol 
the þ 
mail 


ume 


* FPHOMAS Auguſtine Arne 
«I was the fon of Arne the 
lebrated upholdſterer, of King- 
rect, Coverit-garden, at whole 
uſe the Indian Kings lodged in the 
Riga of Queen Anne, as mentioned 
* the Spectator, No. 50. Arne 
«2 good ſchool education, having 
xn ſent to Eton by his father, who 
pended him for the law. But I 
wwe been aſſured by ſeveral of his 
wol-icllows, that his love for 
pulic operated upon him too power- 
lr, even while he was Eton, for 
» own peace or that of his com- 
pawns ; for with a miſerable crack- 
K common-flute, he uſed to torment 
en night and day, when not obliged 
tend the ſchool, And he told me 
{lf that wheri he left Eton, ſuch 
Fs us paſſion for muſic, that he uſed 
bail himſelf of the privilege of a 
fant, by borrowing a livery and 
Fg into the upper gallery of the 


eur Nena, which was then 222 
ie dwmeſtics, At home he had con- 
vin to ſecrete a ſpinet in his room, 


n which, after muffling the 
dag With a handkerchief, he uſed 
brattiſe in the night while the reſt 
de tamly were afleep ; for had 
IM 7 f 

aber diſcovered how he ſpent 
Vüme, he would, probably, have 


dome ACCOUNT of Dr. ARNE, 


and his Mesical Prxovrcrtrovs; 


(F rom the Fourth Volume of the fame Work.] 


thrown the inſtrument out of the 
window, if not the player. This 
young votary of Apo'lo was at length 
obliged to ſerve a three years clerk- 
ſhipto the law, without ever intend- 
ing to make it his profeftion ; but 
even during this ſervitude, he 
dedicated every moment he couid 
obtain fairly, or otherwiſe, to the 
ſtudy of muſic. Beſides practiſing 
on the ſpinet and ſtudying compoſi- 
tion, by himſelf, he contrived, dur- 
ing his clerkſhip, to acquire ſome in- 
ſtructions on the violin, of Feſting, 
upon which inſtrument he had made 
ſo conſiderable a progreſs, that ſoon 
aſter he had quitted his legal maſter, 
his father accidentally cathng at a 
entleman's houſe in the netghbour- 
Rood, upon bufineſs, found him en- 
gaged with company; but ſending 
in his name, he was invited up ſtairs, 
where there was a large company 
and a concert, in which, to his great 
aſtoniſhment, he caught his fon in 
the very act of playing the fuit 
fiddle! Finding him mate admired 
for his muſical talents than his know- 
ledge in the law, he was ſoon pre- 
vailed upon to forgive his unruly 
aſſion, and to let him try to turn 
it to ſome account. No ſooner was 
the young muſician able to practice 
C2 aloud 
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aloud in his father's houſe, than he 
bewitched the whole family. In diſ- 
covering that his ſiſter was not only 
fone! of muſic, but had a very ſweet- 
foned and touching voice, he gave 
her ſuch inſtructions as ſoon enabled 
her to ſing for Lampe, in his opera 
of Amelia. And finding her ſo well 
received m that performance, he 
foon prepared a new character for 
her, by ſetting Addiſon's' opera of 


Rofamond, in which he employed 


his younger brother likewiſe in the 
char acter of the Page. This muſi- 
eal drama was firſt performed March 
7th, 1731, at Lincoln's-Inn Fields, 
where Mrs. Barbier performed the 

art of the King ; Leveridge, Sir 
ruſty ; Page, Maſter Arne, who 
had never appeared in public; Meſ- 
fenger, Mr. Corfe ; Queen, Mrs, 
Jones ; Grideline, Miſs Chambers, 
and the part of Roſamond by Miſs 
Arne. The __ was pertormed 
ten nights ſucceſſively, and with great 
applauſe ;. the laſt time, for the be- 


nefit of Mr. Arne, jun. the compoſer. 


Having ſucceeded ſo well in a ſe- 
rious opera, qur young muſician 
tried his powers at a hurletta, and 
fixed upon Fielding's Tom Thumb 
for that purpoſe, which, under the 
title of the Tragedy of Tragedies 
having met with great ſucreſs in 
19731, he now got it transferred into 
the Opera of Operas, and ſetting it 
to muſic © after the Italian manner, 
had 1 May 31ſt, at the 
New Theatre in the Hay-market ; 
the part of Tom Thumb by Maſter 
Arne, his brother. Princeſs Amelia 
and the Duke of Cumberland ho- 
roured the fecond repreſentation 
with their preſence; the prince of 
Wales, the fixth ; the youngeſt 
princeſſes, the eighth ; and — 
wards it had a conſiderable run.“ 

« In 1738, Arne eſtabliſhed his 
reputation asa lyric compoſer, by the 
admirable manner in which he ſet 


. 


Milton's Comus. In this maße 
he introduced a light, airy, Orivina 
and pleaſing melody, wholly dg. 
ent from that of Purcell or Hande 
whom all Engliſh compoſers had * 
therto either pillaged or imitated, In 
deed, the melody of Arne at thistime 
and of his Vauxhall ſongs afterwa 
forms an era in Engliſh muſic; | 
was ſo eaſy, natural, and ayreeabl: 
to the whole kingdom, that it la 
an effect upon our national taſte 
and till a more modern Italian fir! 
was introduced in the paſticcio Eng 
liſh operas of Meſſrs. Bickerftaf an 
Cumberland, it was the ſtandard o 
all 3 at our theatres an 
public gardens.” 

„In 1762, Arne quitted the for 
mer ftyle of melody, in which h 
had ſo well ſet Comus, and furniſ 
ed Vauxhall and the whole kingd 
with ſuch ſongs as had improved an 
poliſhed our national taſte; an 
when he ſet the bold tranſlation « 
Metaſtaſto's opera of Artaſerſe, h 
crouded the airs, particularly in th 
part of Mandane for Miſs Bret 
with all the Italian divifions an 
difficulties which had ever bee 
heard at the opera. This dram 
by the novelty of the muſic to En; 
liſh ears, with the talents of Tel 
ducci, Peretti, and the «oor 
ſcholar Miſs Brent, had very gre: 
fucceſs; and ſtill continues to 
repreſented whenever fingers can 
found who are poſſeſſed of ſuthcie 
abilities for its performance. hut 
ſetting Artaxerxes, though the m 
lody is leſs original than that 
Comus, Arne had the merit of f. 
adapting many of the beſt paſſag 
of Italy, which all Europe admit 
to our own language, and of inc 
porating them with his own p! 

rty, and with what was ſtil 
rx of former Englith co 

ſers. 

« The general melody of © 


couatrym3 
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untryman, if analized, would per- ceſs but Comus and Artaxerxes, at 
japs appear to be neither Italian the diſtance of 24 years from each 
wor Engliſh, but an agreeable mix- other. Roſamond, his firſt muſical 
e of Italian, Engliſh, and Scots. drama, had afew ſongs in it that were 
Mauy of his ballads, indeed, were long in favour, and the Judgment 
offſed imitations of the Scots of Paris many; but except when his 
de; but in his other ſongs he fre- ſiſter, Mils Arne, afterwards Mrs. 
ently dropped into it, perhaps, Cibber, ſung in them, he never 
thout defign. Arne was never a gained any thing by either. Thomas 


* ble imitator of Handel, nor and — indeed, as a farce, with 
* dught, by the votaries of that great very little mufical merit, was often 
an, to be a ſound contrapun- acted; and previous to that, Eliza 

# However, he had an inward was a little while in favour ; but the 


ſecret reverence for his abilities, number of his unfortunate pieces 


10 Ma for thoſe of Geminiani, as well for the ſtage was prodigious ; yet 
„r the ſcience of Pepuſch ; but, none of them were condemned or 


cept when he attempted oratorios, neglected for want of merit in the 
ric was not the merit requiſite for muſic, but words, of which the 
in, popular compoſer who had the doctor was too frequently guilty 
rent performers and different of being the author. Upon the 
erers to write for. In the ſcience Whole, though this compoſer, who 
{ harmony, though he was chiefly died March 5th, 1778, had form- 
aught, yet being a man of ge- ed a new ſtyle of his own, there 


tion in his art, he betrayed no ideas, original grandeur of thought, 
korance or want of ſtudy in his or thoſe reſources upon all occaſions 
res, wich are diſcoverable in the works 
«The oratorios he produced were of his predeceſſor, Purcell, both for 
infortunate, that he was always a the church and ſtage ; yet, in ſecular 
ter yhenever they were perform- muſic, he muſt be allowed to have 
1 And yet it would he unjuſt to ſurpaſſed him in eaſe, grace, and 
7 that they did not merit a better variety; which is no inconſiderable 
t; for though the choruſes were praiſe, when it is remembered, that 
« inferior in force to thoſe of from the death of Purcell to that of 
adel, yet the airs were frequently Arne, a period of more than four- 
rable. But beſides the great ſcore years, no candidate for muſical 
buation of Handel with whom he fame among our countrymen had 
Wt contend, Arne never was able appeared, who was equally admired 
dye his muſic ſo well performed ; by the nation at large. 

ws competitor had always a more Of near a hundred and fifty mu- 
Merous and ſclect dand, a better ſical pieces that have been brought 
wm, which he played himfelf, and on the ſtage at our two national 
Mer lingers. theatres within theſe forty years, 
* None of this ingenious and thirty of them, at leaſt, were ſer by 
Fug compoſer's capital produc- Arne,” | 

dad full and unequivocal ſucs 
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as, quick parts, and great pene- did not appear that fertility of 
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MANNERS oz NATIONS. 


The MANNER of CONDUCTING 


the OTHOMAN EMPIRE. 


[From the Firſt Volume of M. D*Oxss0x's General Liſtory of ! 


OrhoMAN Empine.] 


HERE is the utmoſt fim- 
plicity in this public ſer- 
vice, both with regard to the inte- 
rior appearance of the moſques, and 
to the dreſs of the Imaras and the 
other miniſters of religion, who 
never wear any Jen, habit; vet 
nothing can be more awful and au— 
guſt than this ceremony, performed 
with the moſt ſilent and profound 
attention, 

« Notwithſtanding the ſimplicity 
of all their temples, they do not fail, 
particu] ly the imperial moſques, 
by their immenſe extent and high- 

vaulted roofs, to excite admiration. 
The generality of them are adorn— 
ed with f, lendid columns of por- 
piyry, of green antique, or of 
marble. The decorations « onfiſt only 
of ſmall ſilver lamps, and of ſmall 
luſtres elegantly worked, ſurround- 
ed by ſtil! ſmaller humps, and 
oſtriches' eggs, on which paſſages 
from the Cour ann are inſcribed in 
letters of gold. Some of theſe 
moſques, particularly that of Sultan 
Ahmed d, have alfo golden lam;s en- 
riched with jcwels. The walls are 
in g:neralora: mented only with in- 
(cr1p! ions in large golden letters; 
ſuch as the name of God, Allah, 
t hoſe at the Prophet, cf the four 
firſt Thaliphs, and 9: tac Imam; 


Haſſan and Hufſe'n, ſons of 
They exhibit no image, figure, « 
repreſent: tion whatever, neither 


painting or ſculpture ; the lw 


this reſpect extremely rigor, 


oth Three principe ohh Me, "1 


may ule the ec xprevion, may be 
to Fray all the Milo 
temples 3 the ahar. Mi: 


which is a concavity or niche & 1 


or <jght fret high, cut out 0. 


wall, at the extremity of the r 
and which lerves no other rrp 


than to ſhew the ge: graphs ien 
tion of Mecca; 2. the valier! 0 
Muezzinns, Mahhfil.) in ning, 
ways on the left of the 2172 ; 

pulpit, Kur ſy, of the Sch rolls 

preach ; it is ele va bed.” br two 
three ſteps on tne 11% 
In the principal mom, u 
preaching, K houthbc * a ' 
the folemn ſervice on Frica 
on the two feaſts of Bevriiy. * 
is a ſecond pulpit, calc «| Min 


entirely confecrated to the min, 


\, ? 


Khatib, who diſcharges“ 


portant function. This pit” 


fiſtcen, twenty, or twent;* 
eps, in p. -opertion tothe he! 
each moſque, is placed at 7 6 
diftance from the altar, 
the left hand. The imperial mos! 
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tes honours with his preſence, are 
i decorated with a gallery, Mah- 
al- -Padiſchahy, deſtined for his re- 
eption, and for that of the Khaſs- 
d, a{alvs, or gentlemen of the bed- 
| amber. It has gilt grated win- 
one, and is placed on the right of 
the altar, oppoſite the pulpit of 
the Khatibs. 
In the day, the ſervice is per- 
firmed without tapers or flam- 


IP | 
deux; and at the firſt, fourth, and 


th Namazs, they light only a part 
of the ſmall lamps ſuſpended from 

the ceiling, and the tapers placed 
tear the altar. Of theſe there is in 
general only two, one on the right, 
the other on the left of the Mihh- 
1): they have been given by the 
funders of the moſques, Pious 
Mafulmen are, however, permitted 
"increaſe their number by dona- 
1973 equally perpetual. Thus ſome 
nolques have four, fix, eight, ten, 
Kr.: they are always placed by the 
vie of the two firſt, in a right line, 
ung the wall; the number of them, 
towever, never exceeds eighteen, 
une on each ſide of the altar. In 
ak of additional donations, the 
Giirm-Baſchy of the moſque, in- 
tal of increaſing the number, 
ſer new ones of a larger ſize to 
* made, compoſed of theſe and the 
wer, in the form of flambeaux. 
he candlefticks are generally of 
meer, a very few of the moſques 
we them of ſilver: that of Saint 
als has two of maſſive gold; a 
monument of the ſpoils of Hun- 
, when Buda, its capital, fell 
0 the hands of Suleyman I. ſuch 
bt lex{t the op'n10n of the people, 
a of the miniſters who perform 
Bice in that moſque. = 
Y ln all the Mahometan temples 
= re neither benches nor chairs: 
= te of theſe would be incompa- 
Re doth with the manners of the 
d, and with the nature of their 


worthip, which conſiſts in inclina- 
tions and proſtrations. The great 
and the ſmall, all are ſeated, u ithout 
diſtinction, on the carpets or mats 
with which the moſques are furniſh- 
ed at all ſeaſons of the year; thus 
no one ever enters without leaving 
his outermoſt flippers at the door, 
both in ſummer ard winter. The 
19th and 25th plates, which repre- 
ſent Saint Sophia and Sultan-Ah- 
med, will afford an exact idea of the 
inſide of theſe moſques. As to the 
political and hiſtorical account or 
theſe temples, their rank, their pre- 
rogatives, their revenues, &c. theſe 
circumſtances will be diſcuſſed here- 
after, in the chapter which mentions 
their being built. 

„In the public ſervice, the offi- 
ciating Imam always faces the altar, 
and ſtands before the reſt of the 
aſſembly ; the people are ranged be- 


hind him in parallel lines, from the 


altar to the door of the temple. No 
one ever begins a new line till the 
vacancies of the preceding are en- 
tirely full: in this mode of arrange- 
ment are the Namazs performed in 
public. Their various movements, 
which are made with aftoniſhing 
regularity and precifion, vrefent a 
moſt ſtriking ſpectacle, The Imam 
alone recites the prayers aloud : he 
and the Muezzinns are the only per- 
ſons allowed to chant. Of the 
fourteen proſodies which they have 
for ſpiritual harmony, ſeven are re- 
probared as profane ; the others are 
nſed by the miniſters of religion ; 
but the moſt eſteemed, and moſt 
generally adopted, is that which 
bears the name of Aſſim. The peo- 
le repeat in a low voice what the 

mam chants, and hear in filence the 

different chapters of the Cour'ann 
which are recited by him. The 
Amen only, Aminn, may be articu- 
lated aloud, This Namaz, as has 
been already obſerved, conſtitutes 
C; tne 
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the whole religious ceremony of the 
Mahometans ; it is uniform, gene- 
ral, univerſal, at all the canonical 
hours, in all the moſques, and 
throughout the whole courſe of the 
year; there is no difference, except 
with regard to the number of the 
rik'aths preſcribed for each of the 
— and to the recitation 
of the chapters of the Courꝰ' ann, which 
are always at the choice of each Imam 
at public prayers, and of every indi- 
vidual in his private worſhip. 

« As in the aſſembly of the men 
the law allows only women of a 
certain age, they are ſeldom ſeen in 
the moſques ; private galleries are, 
however, ſet apart for them ; they 
are furniſhed with grated windows, 
and are elevated at the entrance of 
the temple, above the principal door : 
the women, who are here placed, 
form, according to the ſpirit of the 
law, the laſt rows of the aſſembly. 
They never aſſemble together in a 
body to ſay their Namaz, either at 
the moſques or elſewhere. There 


are neither convents, monaſteries, 


nor religious ſocieties for the female 
ſex; whatever be their ſtate and 
condition, they almoſt univerſally 
ſay their Namaz in private. 

« But the men, as has been al- 
ready mentioned, are allowed to ſay 
it either in public or private: many 
of the nobles and public officers, 
when they are unable to attend the 
moſques, pray publicly with the 
ſervants of their houſhold. If they 
perform this duty in the offices where 
they tranſact public buſineſs, all the 
perſons who are there employed, all 
they who may accidentally be pre- 
ſent, join in this pious ceremony. 
Hence in the public hotels, and in 
houſes of diſtinction, they keep pri- 
vate Imams and Muezzinns, by the 
title of chaplains or almoners. Theſe 
Muezzinns announce the Ezann on 
the top of the ſtair-caſe, or near the 


door of the room where they n 
to pray. They afterward plac 
4”! in one of the rows of tag 
aſſembly, where they recite the f 
cond funimons, Ikamith ; as 
which the Imam, placed as in . 
moſques before the congregation 
begins the Namaz. Thele para 
miniſters are different from tho 
public ones which officiate in tit 
moſques. They are merely citizen; 
appointed by the heads of familie 
under whoſe name aud authority 
they preſide over this religious tc 
vice, as having themſelves the pri 
vilege of diſcharging in their owt 
houſes the ſacred office of Imam 
This prerogative is common toever 
Muſſulman in theſe private alem 
blies; and it is at the choice of thi 
tranſient Imam, whether he ht 
othciates be poſlefled of thoſe vir 
tuous qualities which the law it 
quires in thoſe who aſlume that al 
lowed character. 

« Except in caſe of lawful img 
diments, they very ſeldom omit l 
daily Namazs in public, either at th 
moſques, or elſewhere. The reali 
pious, and they who find it the 
intereſt to appear ſo, never on 
this ſervice. The Sultans themſchg 
very frequently join in this cert 
mony with the gentlemen of t 
bed chamber, in a chapel of the! 
raglio. They who omit this ccc 
mony dread the cenſurcs of t 
lawyers, the moſt rigorous of who 
loudly accuſe thoſe who fay the 
Namaz in private, but particufaft 

rſons of rank and dignity, © 4 
ing more eſpecially required to 1 
an example to the reſt of the nati0 

“ Bayezid I. devoted to wine ® 
debauchery, neglected the a” 
prayers. We are informed by * 
d'ed-dinn Efendy, that this mona 
had a diſpute with the pre! 
Oulémas of his court, reſpecting 
cauſe which iutereſted one = 


1 . 
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rs of the palace. It was neceſ- 
o produce a ſecond witneſs to 
xe judifally the object of the 
cedure, Bayezid, who was ac- 
"ed with it, told the Mallas, 
he knew accurately the circum- 
ce, and would bear teſtimony to 
ruh: “ We can only believe 
; word,” replied one of theſe ma- 
fates, Fenarizade Shems*uddinn 
kndy, Cady of Brouſſe, then the 
tal of the empire; „but the 
dence of your majeſty is not ad- 
ble in any judicial queſtion,” 
 Bayezid's expreſſing the greateſt 
vue, the Cady very reſpectfully 
plined to him, that the law did 
talow a Muſſulman to be a wit - 


neſs, unleſs he had been faithful to 
his religion, and attentive to fulfil 
all the duties of external worſhip, 
„Thus, as your majeſty,” added 
he, “does not jain in the five daily 
Namazs in common with the faith- 
ful, your teſtimony is not admil- 
fible.” Theſe words made a deep 
impreſſion on the mind of the 
ſultan : from that day he determin- 
ed to be rigorouſly attentive to this 
public form of prayer; he com- 
manded even a moſque to be con- 
ſtructed near his palace, where he 
afterward artended regularly eve 
day, ſays the fame author, to dif. 
charge publicly this firſt duty of 
Iſlamiſm.“ 


HESE funeral laws are ob- 
ſerved with the moſt ſeru- 
ous attention by the whole Ma- 
metan people. They uſe uni- 
mly the ſame lotions, the ſame 
yelopes, the ſame perfumes, the 
we prayers, and the ſame celerity 
nterment, 

* Notwithſtanding the ſilerce of 
axient Imams, reſpecting thoſe 


he | o have a right to adminiſter the 
(eral lotion, all the modern 
müde of opinion that it be- 
who . as well as the funeral prayer, 
he he ſultan, as ſupreme Imam; 
auß rem to the magiſtrates, to the 


lala, Cadys, and Naibs; after - 
to the natural guardian of the 
led, to his father, fon, or 
reſt relation. It is only when 
Ke are wanting that the right de- 
Wes tothe Imams-Khatibs, which 
are conſidered as tranſmittin 

Mit rectors, Imam'ulhaihs. Theſe 
generally diſcharge this duty in 
Nau, or ſubſtitute the Muez- 


/ 
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— 


zinns and Caiyims belonging to the 
ſame moſque. With regard to the 


female ſex, this office is always per- 


formed by women, who are particu- 
larly appyinted, by the name Ghaſ- 
ſalc, that is waſher. However, in 
a caſe of abſolute neceſſity, as if a 
woman die on board a ſhip, &c. a 
man is permitted to perform theſe 
luſtrativas ; but then the neareſt re- 
lations, Mahrems, have the ſole 
right of exerciſing this religious prĩ- 
vilege, the ſun being preferred to 
the Auband, which is expreßly de- 
termined in the coll ction of the 
Fethwas of the Mouphty Behdje 
Abd'ullah Efendy. 

« According to the hiſtorian Ah» 
med Etendy, the body of Moham- 
med was waſhed by his relations 
and principal diſciples, Aly, Abas, 
Fazl, Caſſem, Uſſams, Schakrann, 
&c. ; that of Ebu-Bekir by his wife 
Eſſma. Almoſt all the khaliphs his 
ſucceſſors received theſe lotions from 
the hands of their neareſt mo 

0 
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The Othoman ſultans, however, and 
all the princes of their family, are 
at their death generally waſhed by 
the Hunnkear-Imamys, who are the 
almoners of the ſeraglio. | 

« No Myfſulman is buried with- 
out theſe luſtrations. The Maho- 
metan annals afford only one exam- 
ple of their being neglected, which 
was the daughtcr of the Prophet. 
Fathima, the wife of Aly, who ſur- 
vived her father only hx months, 
commanded in her laſt moments 
that with regard to her no funeral 
lot ions or envelopes ſhould be uſed ; 
that her body ſhould not be un- 
covered, but that ſhe ſhould be in- 
terred in her clothes: theſe orders 
were reſpectfully attended to. 

« The funeral prayer, which is 
ſubſequent to the luſtrations, differs 
from the common Namaz, in re— 
quiring neither inclinations, proſtra- 
tions, nor even the Ezann and Ika- 
meth, which, as has been already 
mentioned, are conſidered as having 
been performed at the birth of the 
deceaſed, when he received his 
name. This prayer is ſaid in the 
houſe of the perſon departed, whe- 
ther man or woman, by relations 
and friends, at which the Imam of 


the pariſh always prefides. With 


reſpect to fovereigns, it was for- 
merly a prevailing cuſtom, partt- 
cularty among the Kkhaliphs, that 
the new monarch diſcharged this 
religious duty to the prince 
whom he ſucceeded, This was in 
zmitation of Omer, who, at Ebu— 
Bekir's death, ſaid the funeral 
prayer before the whole family of 
this firſt of the khaliphs. For the 
Othoman ſultans, it is uſually the 
Imam-Ewel, the firſt almoner of the 
ſeraglio, or the Mouphty himfelf, or 
in bis ſtead the Scheykh of Saint 
Sophia, who performs this function 
at the head of the principal Ovle- 
mas and officers of the court. The 


\ 
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Scheykh of Saint Sopliia, 510 
conſidered as the higheſt of 20 U 
religious miniſters, has alfy . 
right of exerciſing this of ice, >» 
even that of the luſtrations 2 
death of the Mouphty and Gra 
Vezir, as being the two vicz; 
repreſentatives of the over: 
the one ſpiritual, the other u. 
—_ | 
„Throughout al! clas of th 
nation, the funeral rites are pe 
formed always with as much fia 


= 


city as precipitation. This law » thy 
eſtabliſhed by the Prophet's exin Ne. 
ple, who, according to his ound T! 
fire, was burie without pomp, fr 
few hours after his deceafſe, Her in 


the day of a Muflilman's deat! 


'alſo that of his interinent, of «ht *. 


ever ſex, rank, and condition. s. 
dangerous haſte can only be ot! mo 


buted to the heat of the climat 
Humanity, it cannot be doub! 
muſt fometimes be the victim ol t 
cuſtom, which is uniform at 


ſeaſons, and throughout all the I 
hometan countries. They dep Wl ©ec: 
from it only in extraordinary cat out 
and for fovereizns and perſons 0 
Th- 


the higheft rank. The khahph 0 
man I. was not buried til} the thr 
day after his death, and then v 
the greateſt ſ-crecy, to concea! # 
body from the rage of thote u 
had fought his life. All the for 
reigus who have died in war, Of 
a diſtance from their copital, he 
been carried thither and ters 
many days after thetr deceale- 

« The celerity pe ted to ! 
attendants on a funcral is very 
giouſly obſerved : they a: ways © 
a corpfe with a quick pace. &. 
tions and friends take the Jv 
charge of the coffin, tour, '% * 
eight at a time relieving eh ot 
ſucceſſirely. Thete are %. 
honours which are pzid to 01006 
friendſhip. The ſultans themed 


4 formerly to carry the bodies of 
cir predeceſſors, attended by the 
pobles and principal perſonages of 
the ſtate. 

« The coffin is always covered 
with a plain Ruff, and in general 1 
e of the veil conſecrated to the 
abe of Mecca is thrown over the 
upper part of it. It 1s of black filk, 
mircly embroidered with paſſages 
i the Cour'ann; it is, however, 
wore commonly uſed for women 
in! children. As men are forbidden 
de uſe of filk, many prohibit its 
king thrown over their cotfins. 
They are in this reſpect more 
frupulous at their death than dur- 
pz their life. Many families pur- 
tre at a high price theſe veils, 
wich are revered as reliques, and 
employed only on this occation : the 
nolgues ſupply thoſe who are in 
vant of them. This is the only arti- 
& which they provide for funerals. 
The coffin is carried with the 
brad foremoſt, and this part of it is 
an mented with the turban of the 
eaſed : that of the women is with- 
aut any decorations. The funeral is 


There is neither chanting nor in- 
#nle, It is only at the funerals of 
mertigns, and of princes and prin- 
ets of the blood, that the Muez- 
Ins chant, and then in a low voice. 


for letore the corpſe are carried cen- 
of kr, Boukhourdann, of gold or 


wer, fuming with ambergris and 
wer, This deviation from the law 
r:lerved as a diſtinction for the 
Mal family, The women never 
dend; and the neareſt relations, in 
Mtrence to the law, combat oy 
©21ning their tears the tendere 

"ments of nature. This opinion 
 lefide conformable both to the 
ent which is allowed to the 
71 of fatality, and to the glory 


"M1 every Muſſulman attributes 


erer attended by tapersor flambeaux. 
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to himſelf when he follows the cx- 
ample of Mohammed, the under 
of his religion. 
& This extraordinary man ſhewed 
the moſt perfect refignation at every 
misfortune, whether private or pab- 
lic. Among other examples, hiſtory 
mentions that on the death of {! ou- 
kiye, his daughter, who was married 
to Oſman, Mohammed was then 
on hiscelebrated expedition of Bedr- 
Ocuzma againſt the people of 
Mecca, He received this news with 
aſtoniſhing coolneſs ; and with dry 
eves he uttered thele remarkable 
words, Let us give thanks to God, 
and accept as a favour even the deatu 
and interment of our daughters.“ 
„ Aiter this principle of reſigna- 
tion, which forbids a Muſſulman every 
external mark ot ſorrow, no mourn- 
ing 15 ever worn. The Araþs for- 
merly wore it. Black was the co- 
lour adopted by the khaliphs Abaſ- 
ſides. Many ſovereign families, 
particularly the Beno-Bouyc, who 
re!gned in Perſia and at Baghdad, as 
alſo the Fathimites of Egypt, uſed 
to wear mourning at the death of a 
monarch : that cuſtom was not how - 
ever general with regard to the 
nation, or to all the Mahometan 
courts. Under the firſt Othoman 


ſultaus, they wore mourning only 


for the ſovereign, the princes of the 
blood, and fometimes for the Va- 
Iide-Sultanas ; but it never conti- 
nued more than three days: it was 
worn only by the new ſultan, and 
the principal cflicers of the court and 
ſeragiio. Some only covered their 
turban with a black muflin, which 
they called Schemli. Mohammed 
III. put on mourning ſor the grand- 
vezir Lala Mohammed Patcha, for 
whom he had a ſtrong aſtection, and 


who died in «004 (1595), the tenth 


day atter his nomination. He went 
even to viſit his tomb, and gave 
bountitully 


bountifully to the poor; theſe were 
honours which no other ſultan ever 
paid fo the memory of his miniſters 
or favourites. Mourning was abo- 
hſhed at this court in the reign of 
Ibrahim I. | 

« They who do not profeſs the 

religion of Mohammed cannot at- 
tend the funeral of a muſſulman ; 
and no mahometan is allowed to be 
preſent at the interment of any one 
whoſe faith has been different from 
his own. They believe, in both 
theſe cafes, that ſuch a permiſſion 
would defile religion, and vilify the 
dignity of Muſfulmaniſm: on this 
ſubject, however, hiſtory preſents 
an example worthy of notice. 

« Under the reign of Melich- 
Schah, furnamed Djelal-ud-Dew- 
kth, the fourth king of the Seldjou- 
Kian dynaſty, which occupied near 
2 century and a half the throne of 
Iſsfahan in Perſia, Nizam'ul-Mulk, 
his prime miniſter, was ſo power- 
ful, ſays Ahmed Efendy, that he 
followed no other law than his n 
will, and that of his favourites and 
ereatures. He appointed a Jew,named 
Ibn-Allam, to be Mouhaſſil, or ge- 
neral receiver of the public taxes at 
Baſſora, who became the object of 
ſuch terror and reſpect in that city, 
that at the death of his wife, in 
467 (1074), all the public officers 
and mahometan citizens, except the 
Cady, honoured her obſequies with 
their preſence. The hiſtorian men- 
zrons this cireumſtance in terms of 
the greateft aſtoniſhment. 

1% Al] bodies, whether of men, 


women, or children, are interred 


with the right ſide turned towards 


. Mecca. Immediately after the in- 


rerment, the Imam on his knees, 
ütting by the fide of the grave, ſays 
the prayer Telkinn. He begins by 
addrefling the deceaſed three times, 
by his own name, and by that of 
his mother: he never mentions 


— 


I 
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that of his father. If his mo 
name be not known, for the g 
he ſubſtitutes that of Marr, in 
nour of the holy virgin, and for; 
women that of Eve, in honour 
the common mother of manki 
This law is obferved even wit) 
gard to the ſultans, and to all 
' princes and princeſſes of the iny 
rial family, The Imam thus 
dreſſes the deceafed, Ya Ahme 
Ibn Meryem ! Oh Ahmed ſon 
Mary! Ya Fathima, bints Hes 
Oh Fathima, daughter of Eve! 
He aiterward recites the Tei 
which is as follows: „ Remenl 
the moment when thou didit k 
the world, making the jollowi 
profeſſion of thy faith: Aſuredl 
there is no God eycept God; he 
alone, he is fingle, he allow; 
other being to be aſſociated vi 
himſelf; aſſuredly, Mohammed 
the prophet of God; afluredly, p 
radiſe is real; aſſuredly, the reli 
rection is real; — the 0 
of judgment is real and indifp 
able; aſſur:dly, God will raite t 
dead, he will enable them to cor 
forth from their tombs; aſſured! 
thou haſt acknowledged God as 
Lord, Iflamiſm as thy religk 
Mohammed as thy prophet, 
Cour'ann as thy Imam, the Kea 
as thy Kiblé (that is, the ſanctu 
of Mecca as the place to which 
rayers were directed) and « 
Faithful as thy brethren. God 
my Lard, there is no other 
but he; he is the maſter of the 
guſt and ſacred throne of hear? 
9... ſay that thy God ist 
Lord (this he repeats three time: 
ON... .. ſay that there is no C 
except God (which he alſo rept 
three times); ON ſay t! 
Mohammed is the prophet of 00 
that thy religion is Iſlamim, 
that thy prophet is Mohamme 
upon whom be the . 


NC, 
and the mercy of the Lord. 


Cod, abandon us not; of all 
thou art the moſt valuable.“ 
[mam concludes this prayer 
\ the Fatihha, the firſt chapter 
de Cour ann. 

The ſame prayer ſerves ſome- 
for the interment of feveral 
4 at once, as in time of war 
of the plague, when the Imams 
wt bury with that celerit 

4 the law requires: in theſe 


noth 
he n 
, in} 
| for t 
ou. 
uke 
with 
all t 
e im 
thus 
Ahme 


— only it is allowable to uſe for 
bens the ſame funeral ce- 
FE: 

1 uv. 
chin F 


Y the law forbids not only in- 
dent, but alſo the funerai pray - 
u the moſques, the boclics are 
ws carried immediately from 
houſes to the public burying: 
nds: theſe are beyond the li- 
; of the cities, and moſt of them 
the appearance of parks; they 
panted with linden-trees, elms, 
but particularly with cypreſs, 
x 35a favourite tree with the 
dometans The principal bury- 
grounds of Conſtantinople are, 


mem! 
t ka 
Wow 
Juredi 
i; he 
OW; 
ad wi 
med 
dy, 
e reſi 
the d 
ndiſp 


pe ole of Eyub, on account of 
r 7 body of that ſaint, one of 
110 firſt Mahometan apoſtles, who 


pried in the ſuburb which bears 


el ume; 2. thoſe of Aiwan-Seraih, 
re depoſited the remains of 
* twenty ſix other diſciples of the 


Wet, who died under the walls 
Conſtantinople, in the firſt at- 
ws of the Mahometans againſt 
ay, under the Khaliphat of 
bnlye I. and, 3. thoſe of Scu- 
an Afa, a ſuburb ſeparated 
d Conſtantinople by the Thra- 
| oſphorus Almoſt all the 


nicht 
nd &t 


God 


0 6 r nobles, and principal ci- 
repe 8 chuſe to be interred in the 
r t to grounds of SCutary, as mak- 
oY {| of the continent on which 


hated the two ſacred Arabian 
This pious prevailing opi- 


8 founded on a belief Mat 
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Aſia is the only true country of the 
Mahometans ; that it is the choſen 
coutinent reſerved for Iſlamiſm by 
the ſpecial favour of Providence 
and that the remains of Muſſulmen 
reſt there in much greater ſecurity 
than in European ground, where, 
with more religion than policy, 
they confider the Othoman power 
as leſs durable than in the Aſiatic 
countries. 

« All the graves are, in general, 
covered with earth, and raifed above 
the ground to prevent any one from 
walking over the bodies of Muſſul- 
men. There is no marble plate 
or monument whatever over the 
grave; it is covered with flowers, 
or with the apples of myrtle, yew, 
box, &c. Thoſe of the common 
pam have only two flat or oval 

ones, placed vertically, at the 
extremities of the grave. Thoſe 
of the opulent citizens, and of per- 
ſons of a certain rank, are diſtiu- 
guiſhed by pieces of fine marble, of 
which that at the head is crowned 
with a marble turban. Hie form 
of this ſhews the rank and condition 
of the deceaſed, becauſe the diſſer- 
ent claſſes of citizens are diitinguiſh- 
ed as much by the turban as by the 
reſt of their dreſs. The tombs of the 
women differ from thoſe of the mer; 
only in having the two ſocles uni- 
form, flat, and terminated in a point. 

„ On each epitaphs are engraved 
in golden characters: they expreſs 
in general only the name of the 
deceaſed, his rank, the day of his 
death, and an exhortation to paſſen- 
gers to recite the Fatihha. Some 
of them exhibit diſtichs, quatrains, 
and ſtanzas of different length. Some 
deſcribe the fragility of the world, 
the duration of eternity, and ex- 
preſs wiſhes ſor the eternal felicity 
of the deceaſed. They are as fol- 
lows: May the Almighty deign to 
wrip his ſoul in a ut of miercy 


— — — — — 


x 
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and gladncſo, and cover his tomb 
with the ſplendcur of unceaſing 
light! others repreſent death as the 


limit of human miſeries in this 


ſhort and tranſitory life, congratu- 
late the dece ſed upon his happi- 
neſs, and compare his foul to a 
niglitingale in paradiſe, Djepneth- 
bulbuly: Others mention his virtues 
and his attachment to religion, and 
exhort thoſe who paſs by to pray for 
the repoſe of his ſoul; that he may 
better deſerve, on the day of judg- 
ment, the interceſſinn of the prophet 
at the throne of theAlmighty. Some- 
times they conſiſt only of two verſes, 
This world is tranſitory, it has no 
contimuance; to-day for me, to- 
morrow for thee. Upon thoſe of 
children of both ſexes, the grief of 
their parents is commonly expreſſed 
by lamentations againſt fate, which 
has had the cruclty it" is ſaid, to 
pluck the roſe from the garden of 
delight and beauty, to tear a tender 
ſhrub from the boſom of its mother, 
and to caſt its unfortunate parents 
into the flaming furnace of grief and 
d-tpair. : 3 
The tombs of perſons of rank in 
the different orders of the ſtate, are 
much more diſftirguiſhed. They 
are ſurrounded with marble in the 
forni of a cheſt, that part which is at 


the head and feet being alwy;n 
elevated. 
Thaſe of the principal Mi 
tan Saints are a kind di ding 
erected by the picty of monzchs 
of opulent indteidbal. Houſer 
diſtinction, particularly thoſe dc 
Oulemas, have vaults which! 


they call them Turbe, which oy 
a N Sapel. They þ 
nearly the ſame form as th 
of the Sultans, ſuperb cd. 
which are built round the imp 
moſques. A deſcription of t. 
will be afterward given, in the 
ter which mentions the Malone 
temples. 

& Theſe mauſoleums are, in g 
ral, the only monuments def 
ed to perpetuate the glory of 
narchs, and that of the peine 
perſonages in the empire, Stat 
marble trophies, ſymbolica} fig 


thoſe - pieces of ſculpture v5 
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CEREMONIES attending the INAUGURATION a 
INFANT LAMA, in TIBET. 


[From the Firſt Volume of the AstarICK RESEARCHES.] 


« "Y* HE emperor of China 

1 appears on this occaſion to 
have aſſumed a very couſpicuous part 
in giving teſtimony of 1113 reipe t and 
zeal tor the great religious tather of 
bis faith, Early in the year 17:24, 
he diſiniſied ambaiſidors from the 
court of Pekin to Peeſthoo Luom- 
too, to repclent tarir lyvercign in 


adorn moſt of the European .. 
and churches are unknown te. 
ſulmen. This is a natural coils 
quence of their extending that pe 
hibition which forbids the pan. 
of men and animals; a circa: 
ſtance which will be explained in WW, 
moral part of the preſent wor 
Na 
NCC 
1 


ri. 

for, 

N:z 

* _ . ! * mg 
ſupporting the dignity of the N 


pricſt, and do honour to tne © 
ſion of the aſſumption of he 0 
Dalia Lama and the vicervy 0: þ 
ſi, accompanicd by all the A 
one of tlie Chiusſe genera», 
tioned at Laſſa with a pat & 
troops under his command, tint 
the four magiſtrates ot ME 


# 
I 
4 . 
j 7 * 40-0 


lwavsm 
{ „ heads of every monaſtery 
broughout Tibet, and the empr- 
ambaſſadors, appeared at Tee- 
ap Loomboo to celebrate this epo- 
1 in their theological inſtitutions. 
de 23th day of the ſeventh moon, 
wreſponding nearly, as their year 
unmences with the vernal equinox, 
the middle of October 1784, was 
woſen as the moſt auſpicious for 
de ceremony of inauguration :- a 


Mobo 


* Citad 


D <0; s (ays previous to which the La- 
imp . conducted from Terpaling, 
of th te monaſtery in which he had paſſ- 
the c U his infancy, with every mark of 
aliome mp and homage that could be 
aid by an enthuſiaſtic people, So 

- in gta concourſe as aſſembled ei- 
s deff ter from curioſity or de votion was 
ef ſeen before, for not a perſon 
ine as condition in Tibet was ab- 
Sto Ment who could join the ſuite, The 
U fig woceflion was hence neceſſarily con- 
e ad to move fo flow, that tho” 
e211 ("MT erpaling is fituated at the diſtance 
; 10 MS twenty miles only from Teſhoo 
| coifLoanboo, three days expired in the 
ct performance of this ſhort march, 
Pai The firſt halt was made at Tion- 
C1 +; the ſecond at Summaar ; about 
ed inge miles off, whence the molt ſplen- 
parade was referved for the La- 


ms entry on the third day; the 
unt of which is given me by a 
on who was prefent in the pro- 
n. The road, he ſays, was pre- 
wuly prepared by being whitened 
iti a waſh, and having piles of 
be heaped up, with ſmall inter- 
as between on either fide. The 
ine paſſed between a dou- 
le row of prieſts, who formed 
Het extending all the way from 
Wnmazy to the gates of the palace. 
"me of the prieſts held lighted 
ot a pertumed compoiition, that 
km ie decayed wood, and emit 
u aromatic ſmoke; the reſt were 
Withed with the difiecent muſical 
=qiments they uſe at their devo- 
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tions, ſuch as the gong, the cymbal, 
hautboy, trumpets, d: ums, and ſca- 
thells, which were all founded in 
unton with the hymn they chanted. 
The croud of ſpectators were kept 
without the ſtreet, and none admit- 
ted on the high road but ſuch as 
properly belonged to or had a pre- 
{cribed place in the proceſſion, 
which was arranged in the follow- 

ing order. | 
The van was led by three milita- 
ry commandants or governors ot 
diſtricts at the head of 6 or 7000 
horſemen armed with quivers, bows, 
and matchlocks. In their rear fol- 
lowed the ambatlador, with his ſuite, 
carrying his diploma, as is the cuſ- 
tom ot China, made up in the form 
of a large tube, and faſtened on his 
back. Next the Chineſe general 
advanced with the troops under his 
command, mounted and accoutred 
after their way with fhre-arms and 
ſabres; then came a very numerous 
group bearing the various ſtandards 
and inſignia of ftate; next to them 
moved a full band of wind and 
other ſonorous inftruments; after 
which were led two hortes richly ca- 
pariſoned, each carrying two large 
circular ſtoves difpoſed like pan- 
niers acroſs the horſe's back and fill- 
ed with burning aromatic woods. 
Theſe were followed by a ſenior 
prieſt, called a Lama, who bore a box 
containing books of their form of 
prayer and fome favourite idols. 
Next nine ſumptuary horſes were led 
loaded with the Lama's apparel ; at- 
ter which came the prieſts immediĩ · 
ately attached to the Lama's perſon 
tor the perſormance of daily othces 
in the temple, amounting to about 
700; foilowing them were two men- 
each carrying on his ſhoulder a large 
cylindrical gold infignium emboſſed 
with emblematical figures, (a gift 
from the Emperor of China). The 
Duhunniers and Soopoons, who 
were 
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were employed in communicating 
addreſſes and diſtributing alms, im- 
mediately preceded the Lama's bier, 
which was covered with a gaudy ca- 
nopy and borne by eight of the ſix- 
teen Chineſe appointed for this ſer- 
vice. On one ide of the bier at- 
tended the regent, on the other the 
Lama's father. It was followed hy 
the heads of the different monaſte- 
ries, and as the proceſſion advanced, 
the prieſts who formed the ſtreet 
fell in the rear and brought up the 
ſuite, which moved at au extremely 
flow pace, and about noon was re- 
ceived within the confines of the 
monaſtery amidſt an amazing diſ- 
play of colours, the acclamations of 
the croud, folemn muſic, and the 
chanting of their prieſts. 

The Lama being fafely lodged in 
the palace, the Regent arid Soopoon 
- Choomboo went out, as is a cuſto- 
mary compliment paid to viſitors of 
high rank on their near approach, 
to meet and conduct Dalai Lama 
and the Viceroy of Laſſa who were 
on the way to Teeſhoo Loomboo. 
Their retinues encountered the fol- 
lowing morning at the foot of Pai- 
nom caſtle, and the next day toge- 
ther entered the Monaſtery of Tee- 
thoo Loomboo, in which both Da- 
lai Lama and the Viceroy were ac- 
commodated during their ſtay; 

Tie following morning, which 
was the third after Teeſhoo Laima's 
arrival, he was carried to the great 
temple, and about noon ſeated up- 
on the throne of his progenitors ; 
At which time the emperor's am- 
baſſador delivered his diploma, and 
— the preſents with which he 

ad been charged at the Lama's 
feet. 
Ine three next enſuing days, 
Dalai Lama met Teeſlioo Lama in 
rue temple, where they were aſſiſt - 
ed by all the prieſts in the invoca- 
tion and public worſhip of their 


Gods. The rites then perfor 
2 as I underſtand, the hy. 
fine 5 of inauguration, During this 
interval all who were at the capi« 
tal, were entertained at the public 
expence, and alms were diſtributed 
without reſerve. In conforniy 
likewiſe to 3 notice circulat- 
ed every where for the ſanie ſpace 
of time, univerſal rejoicing; pre« 
vailed throughout Tibet. Banzer 
were unfurled on all their fortreſs 
the peaſantry filled up the day with 
muſic and feſtivity, and the night 


was celebrated by general illumim- f 
tions. A long period was after- 8 
wards employed in making preſents” 
and public entertainments to thei" 
newly inducted Lama, who at te 
time of his acceſſion to the Muſaud, ne 
or if I may uſe the term, pontib- Lg 
cate, of Teeſhoo Loomboo, wall” 
not three years of age. The cer -.“ 
mony was begun by Dalai Lama, WE >: 
whoſe offerings are ſaid to bave 
amounted to a greater value, and . 
his public entertainments to hae“ 
been more ſplendid, than the reſt. ,“ 
The ſecond day was dedicated to the 12 
Viceroy of Laſſa. The third to tie“ 
Chineſe General. Then followed r 


the Culloong or Magiſtrates of La- 
fa, and the reſt of the principal per- 
ſons who had accompanied Dalat 
Lama. After which the Regent of 
Teeſhoo Loomboo, and all that 
were dependent on that govern- 
ment, were ſeverally admitted, ac- 
cording to pre-eminence of rank, to 


pay their tributes of obeiſance and * 
reſpect. As ſoon as the acknov” 10 
ledgements of all thoſe were recen 3 
ed who were admiſſible to the pt "vi 
vilege, Teeſhoo Lama made, in 15 
the ſame order, ſuitable returns te a * 
each, and the conſummation laſted = 
forty days. 4 — — 
Many importunities were uſed with hich 
Dalai Lama to prolong his ſtay it the 
Teeſhoo Loomboo, but ac _ wy 
(1 (17464 1979 
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1 encumbering the capital oy 
e 


ver with ſo numerous a concou 

people as attended on his move- 
ats, and deeming it expedient to 
te his abſence as ſhort as poſ- 
from the ſeat of his authority, 
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at the expiration of forty days he 


withdrew with all his ſuite to Laſſa, 


and the emperor's ambaſlador re- 


ceived his diſmiffion to return to 


China; and thus terminated this fa- 
mous feſtival.“ 


(COUNT. of the religious Sect of SEEKS, at PATNA, 
A Letter from CHARLES WILKINS, Eſq. to the Secretary of the 


A:t1rick SOCIETY. 


[From the ſame Work.] 


FOUND the college of the 

Seeks, ſituated in one of the 
mow ſtreets of Patna, at no very 
vderable diſtance from the cuſ- 
f. vue. I was permitted to en- 
tte outward gate, but as ſoon 
[came to the ſteps, which led 
n the chapel, or public hall, I 
dvilly accoſted by two of the 
fiery, I aſked them if I might 
end into the hall: they ſaid it 
da place of worſhip open to me 
to all men; but at the ſame 
ne, intimated that I muſt take off 
V ſhoes, As I conſider this cere- 
ay in the ſame light as uncover- 
ny head upon entering any of 
temples dedicated to the Deity, 
ad not heſitate to comply, and 1 
$then politely conducted into the 
„aud ſcated upon a carpet in 
t midſt of the aſſembly, wich 
dh numerous as almoſt to fill the 
Mm. The whole building forms 
gurt of about forty feet, raiſed 
a the ground about fix or eight 
F. The hall is in the center, 
d from four other apartments 
woden arches, upon pillars of 
* lime materials, all neatly carv- 

This room is rather longer 
ani broad. The floor was 
wed with a neat carpet, and 
hed with fix or ſeven low deſks, 
Mich ſtood as many of the books 
wirlaw; and the walls, above 


759. 


the arches, were hung with Eu- 
rope looking glaſſes in gold frames, 
and pictures of Muſſulman princes, 
and Hindoo deitics. A little room 
which, as you enter, is ſituated at 
the left hand end of the hall, is the 
chancel, and is furniſhed with an 
altar covered with a cloth of gold, 
upon which was laid a round black 
ſhield over a long broad ſword, and 
on either fide, a chowry of pea- 
cock's feathers, mounted in a filver 
handle. The altar was raifed a lit- 
tle above the ground, in a declining 
poſition. Before it ſtood a low kind 
of throne plated with filver ; but 
rather too ſmall to be uſetul; about 
it were ſeveral tilver flower pots. 
and roſe water bottles, and on the 
left hand ſtood three ſmall urns 
which appeared to be copper, fur- 
niſhed with notches to receive the 
donations of the charitable. There 
ſtood allo near the altar, on a low 
deſl:, a great book of a folio ſize, 
fron which ſome portions are daily 
read in their divine fervice. It was 
covered over with a blue mantle, 
on which were printed, in ſilver let- 
ters, ſome ſelect paſſages of their 
law. g 

« After I had had a long converſa- 
ſ=tion with two of the congtrega- 
tion, who had politcly ſeated them - 
ſelves, on each fide of me, on the 
carpet, and whom I found very in- 


telligent, 


— WM - 


\ 


forth. 


[39] 


telligent, notice was given, that it 
was noon and the hour of divine 
ſervice, The congregation arrang- 
ed themſelves upon the carpet, on 
each fide of the hall, fo as to leave 
2 ſpace before the altar from end to 
end. The great book, deſk, and, 
all, was brought, with ſome little 
ceremony fron) the altar, and placed 
at the oppoſite extremity of the 
hall. An old man, with a reve- 
rend filver beard, kneeled down be- 
fore the deſk, with his face towards 
the altar; and on one ſide of him 
ſat a man with a ſmall drum, and 
two or three with cymbals. The 
book was now o d, and the 
old man began to c to the time 
of the drum and the cymbals; and 
at the conclufiun of every verſe, 
moſt af the congregation joined cho- 
rus in a reſponſe, with countenances 
exhibiting great marks of joy. 
Their tones were by no means 
harſh; the time was quick; and J 
learnt that the ſubject was a hymn 
in praiſe of the unity, the omnipre- 
fence, and the omnipotence, of the 
Deity. I was ſingularly delighted 
with the geſtures of the old man: I 
never ſaw a countenance ſo exprei- 
five of infelt joy, whilſt he turued 
about from one to another, as it 
were, beſpeaking their aſſents to 
thoſe truths, which his very ſoul 
ſeemed to be engaged in chanting 
The hymn being concluded 
which conſiſted of about twenty 
verſes, the whole congregation got 
up and preſented their faces with 
joined hands towards the altar, in 
the attitude of prayer. A young 
man now ſtood forth ; and, with a 
loud voice and diſtin& accent, ſo- 
iernaly pronounced a long prayer 
or kind of liturgy, at certain pe- 
riods of which all the people joined 
in a general reſponſe, ſay ing Wa 
Gooroo They prayed againſt 


temptation; for grace to do good; 
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for the general good of mani, 
and a particular bleſſing to t. 
Seeks : and for the ſafety of $ 
who at that time were on their i 
vels. This prayer was followed 
a ſhort bleſſing from the old m 
and an invitation to the afſ*mhly 
rtake of a friendly feat, * 
k was then cloſed and reſtore] 


That 
eller 
about 
Puni: 
ſs, w 
or mi 
dr dil 
Muſſu 


its place at the altar, and the oe ery 
ple being ſeated as before, two be loft 
entered, bearing a large iron « 4 by | 
dron, called a curray, juſt tak quge 
from the fire, and placed it int ay 
center of the hall, upon a low bes 
Theſe were followed by other w 1 ef 
five or fix diſhes, ſome of wii; cn 
were of ſilver, and a large pile unde: 
leaves ſewed together with fires Wk mc 
the form of plates. One of tt his hoc 
plates was given to each of the 
company without diſtinction, he hal 
the diſhes being filled from the re is 
dron, the contents were ſe xd ou 
out till every one had got ul per? 
ſhare : myfelt was not torgotts 30 
and as I was reſolved not to g ut th 
them the fmalleſt occaſion tor on, 
fence, I ate up my portion. It de 
a kind of ſweetmeat, of the cot jak in 
tence of ſoft brown ſugar, comp com 
ed of flour and ſugar mixed t forb 
with clarified butter, which b. wther 
ed ghee, Had not the ghee & mur; 
rancid I ſhould have reliſed it eds 25 3 
ter. We were next ferved ui L eſt 
few ſugar- plums; and here en ; and 
the feaſt and the ceremonies f Wl the vi 
day. They told me the relig urebſa] 
of the ceremony was daily bol 
ated five times. I now took ers. 
— inviting ſome of the pril 


pat men amongſt them, who 3 
about to return to their own © 
try through Banaris, to pay n 
viſit 


«In the courſe of the convert 
I was engaged in with the tuo 
before the ſervice, I was able 


ther the following circum 
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That the founder of their faith was 
elled Nancek Sah, who flouriſhed 
tout four hundred years ago at 
Puniab, and who, before his apoſta- 
{ was a Hindoo of the Kſhetry, 
« military tribe; and that his bo- 
& diſappeared as the Hindoos and 
Wuſulmans were diſputing for it; 
for upon their removing the cloth 
wich covered it, it was gone. That 
e left behind him a book, compoſ- 
u by himſelf, in verſe and the lan- 
auge of Punjab, but a character 
utly of his own invention; which 
taches the doctrincs of the faith he 
bod eſtabliſhed. That they call 
ths character, in hanour of their 
bunder, Gooroo-Mookhee : from 
he mouth of the preceptor; that 
bis book, of which that ſtanding 
ar the altar, and ſeveral others in 
he hall, were copies, teaches that 
kere is but one God, omnipotent 
ud onmipreſent; filling all ſpace, 
u pervading all matter; and that 
b to be worſhipped and invoked. 
ut there will be a day of retri- 
on, when virtue will be re- 
d and vice puniſhed, (I forgot 
ak in what manner); that it not 
uy commands univerſal toleration, 
{ forbids diſputes with thoſe of 
her perſualion. That it for- 
6 murder, theft, and ſuch other 
G45 are, by the majority of man- 
b eſteemed crimes againſt ſocie- 
ud inculcates the practice of 
the virtues, but particularly, an 
weſal philanthropy, and a ge- 

hoſpitality to ſtrangers and 
ſellers. This is all my ſhort vi- 
wuld permit me to learn of this 
A. It is a folio volume, con- 
Wing about four or five hundred 


*They told me further, that ſome 
m after this book of Naneek 
d had been promulgated, an- 
p made its appearance, now held 
Wuolt as much eſteem as the for- 
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mer. The name of the author has 
eſcaped my memory; but they fa- 
voured me with an extract from the 
book itſelf in praiſe of the deity: 
The paſſage had ſtruck my ear on 


the firſt entering the hall, when the 


ſtudents were all engaged in read- 
ing. From the ſimilarity of the 
language to the Hindovee, and ma- 
ny Shanſcrit words, I was able to 
underſtand a good deal of it, and 
I hope, at ſome future period, to 
have the honour of laying a tranſ- 
lation of it before the Society. 
They told me I might have copies 
of both their books, if I would be 
at the expence of tranſcribing them. 

I next enquired why they were 
called Seeks, and they told me it 
was a word borrowed from one 
of the commandments of their 
founder which ſignifies « Learn 
thou; and that it was adopted to 
diſtinguiſh the ſect ſoon after he 
diſappeared. The word, as is well 
known, has the ſame import in the 
Hindoovee. 

« I aſked them what were the ce- 
remonies uſed in admitting a pro- 
ſelyte. A perſon having ſhewn a 
ſincere inclination to renounce his 
former opinions, to any five or more 
Seeks affembled together, in any 
place, as well on the highway as in 
a houſe of worſhip, they ſend to the 
firſt ſhop where ſweetmeats are ſold, 
and procure a ſmall quantity of a 
particular fort, which is very com- 
mon, and, as I recollect, they call 
Bataſa, and having diluted it in 

ure water, they ſprinkle ſome of 
it on the body, and into the eyes of 
the convert, whilſt one of the beſt 
inſtructed repeats to him, in any 
language with which he is conver- 
ſant, the chief canons of their faith, 
exacting from him a ſolemn pro- 
miſe to abide by them the reſt of 
his life. This is the whole of the 
ceremony. The new convert may 
D 2 then 
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then chooſe a Gooroo, or preceptor, 
to teach him the lanyuage of their 
ſeriptures, who firſt gives him the 
alphabet to learn, and ſo leads him 
on, by flow degrees, until he wants 
no inſtruction. They offered to 
admit me into their Society ; but 1 
declined the honour ; contenting 
myſelt with the alphabet which 
they told me to guard as the apple 
of my eye, as it was a ſacred cha- 


1 
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ractei. I find it differs but le 
from the Dewnagur: the number 
order, and powers of the lette 
are exactly the ſame. The hy 
guage itſelf is a mixture of Perjnr 
Arabic, and ſome Shanfcrit, gra 


ed 
ever 
port 
pullc 
que! 
Cape 


Some & CCOUNT of the CAFFRES. 


Extracted from Parrxxsox's Narrative of Four Journeys into t! 
Country of the Hor1txTors, &c.] 


0 BOUT eight in the evening 

\ we met threeof the Cattres, 
who were much furpriſed at our ap- 
pearance, as we were certainly the 
firſt Europeans they had ever ſeen. 
They ſpeedily returned and alarm- 
ed the whole village before we ar- 
rived ; but on our arrival, they re- 
ceived us kindly, brought us milk, 
and offered us a fat bullock agece- 
ably to their uſual hoſpitable cuſ- 
tom. This village conſiſted of 
about fifty houſcs, ſituate on the 
banks of a pleaſant river, called in 
the Caffre language Mugu Ranie ; 
and it belongs to their chief, It 
contained about three hundred in- 
habitants, all of whom were fer- 


vants or ſoldiers to their chief, who. 


was likewife the proprietor of the 
numerous herds of cattle. Theſe 
people ſubſiſt on the milk of their 
cows, and on game, not being al- 
lowed to kill any of their cattle, 
The men milk the cows, and the 
women take care of the gardens and 
corn. _ 

« We were accompanied by all 
theſe people trom one village to an- 
other, till we arrived at the place be- 
longing to the perſon whom they 
denominate their chief or king. 


ed upon the provincial dial: tri 
Punjab, which is a kind of Hindu 
vee, or, as it is vulgarly called biz: | 
us, Moors.“ oret 
zome 
me, 2 
big 
tat 
on 0 
br the 


His habitation was ſituate on a ple: 
fant river, called Becha Cum.“ 
Milk River. Indeed all the 
houſes are built on the banks of n 
vers or ſtreams : but there was nd 
corn or garden nrar it. The chi 
had about an hundred cows, whi 
ſupplied him and his houſhold wit 
milk. His family conſiſted of abou 
twenty-two ſervants, who attend 
him wherever he went. On ou 
arrival he feemed very ſhy, an 
kept at a great diſtance for abo 
an hour, when a number of Caffe 
met and accompanied him to | 


out 
emal 
rc 
hut alt 
o ſay 
Lange 
earch 
une d 
it the 
der wr 
awe GO 
us, 
nt the 


ta hl 


houſe. He foon afterwards te uſe, u 
one of his ſervants to invite us th tw” | 
ther. The firſt thing J pretent- On 
him with, was fore beads, of uh tar 
he freely accepted. I alſo offers pira 
him ſome. of our tobacco: but ior 


ſeemed to prefer his own, whit 


was much lighter. He foon oftet me t 
ed me a herd of fat bullocks in i 
turn; but I refuſed to take then ? ther 


which ſeemed to affront him gre We 1 


ly, and he often repeated, © Vt Jun, or 
1 you think of our country. ted f 
After a few words between u, Nl a5 t. 
accepted of one, which we 17 pitt 
diately ſhot ; this ſurpriſed all 18%": 

Aera 


ſpectators, who were about fix hu! 


bs 
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perſons, few of them having 
er (een a gun, or heard the re- 
wt of one. We had a part of the 
Milock dreſſed, which I thought 
nuch ſuperior to the beef near the 
(e. The reſt of the animal I 
ifributed to the king and his ſer- 
ants, He ſtill ſeemed diſpleaſed 
bat would accept of nothing more 
nr:turn, I then afked him for 
lame of their baſkets, which he gave 
me, and alſo two of their lances or 
hoais, which they make with 
meat ingenuity 3; but the conſtruc- 
yon of the baſkets, which are made 
br their women, is much more ſur- 
wing; they are compoſed of 
ri, 2nd woven 1o cloſely that they 
r capable of holding any fluid. 
Vonta, the chief, intreated me to 
remain with him a few days; this 
cer, we did not conſent to; 
Mt alter much perſuaſion, agreed 
ſtay all night. In the afternoon 
Innged the neighbouring woods in 
arch of plants, and at night re- 
mud to my companion, who ſtaid 
t the Becha Cum. As the wea- 
er vas hot, we choſe to feep in 
b woods rather than in any of the 
us, During the night I obſerved 
at there were two guards placed 
Lexch ſide the door of the chief's 
iſe, who were relieved about cve- 
to hours, 

On the ninth, I propoſed to pro- 
*& {arther to the eaſt, allured by 
« piralantneſs of the country, and 
afording variety of unknown 
Jams, but found there was a river 
"Neto the ealtward of us, called 
inc natives the Kys Comma. 
en determined to return the 
"Mme way we came. The large 
Fa, grows here in abundance, and 
de for bread by the Caffres as 
es the Hottentots, They take 
* pita of this plant, and after col- 
"02 a ſutfcient quantity let it lie 
*wraldays till it becomes a little 
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ſour ; after this they bake it in an 
oven which is erected for the pur- 
poſe. They alſo bake bread of 
their own corn, which is the ſame 
as the Guinea corn. But this grain 
is moſtly uſed for making punch, 
called by fome of them Pombie, 
which is ſtrong and intoxicating. 
They make conſiderable uſe of a 
plant, called by the natives plan- 
tains, which grows — on 
the banks of the rivers, and in the 
woods. The pods of this plant are 
triangular, and about the ſize of a 
prickly cucumber. - I found none 
of them in flower, but ſeveral in 
fruit; the ſeed is about as large as 
a pea; and I believe it to be what 
Dr. Tunberg calls the Helaconia 
Catfraria. 

+ The men amongſt the Caffres are 
from five feet ten inches to ſix feet 
high, and well proportioned, and in 
general evince great courage in at- 
tecking lions, or any beaſts of prey. 
This nation is now divided into two 
parties; to the northward are a 
number of them commanded by one 
Chatha Bea, or Tambuſhie, who has 
obtained the latter denomination 
from this mother, a woman of the 
tiibe of Hottentots called Tambu- 
kies. This man was the ſon of a 
chief, called Pharoa, who died about 
three years before, and leftxwo ſors, 
Cha Cha Bea, and another named 
Dfirika, who claimed the ſupreme 
authority on account of his mother 
being ot the Caffre nation. This 
occaſioned a conteſt between the two 
brothers, in the courſe of which 
Cha Cha Bea was driven out of his 
territories, with a number of his 
adherents. The unfortunate chief 
travelled about an hundred miles to 
the northward of Khouta, where 
he now reſides, and has entered in- 
to an alliance with the Boſhmen 
Hottentots. a 

+« The colour of the Caffres is a 

: iD) 3 jet 
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jet black, their teeth white as ivory, 
aud their eyes large. The cloath- 
ing of both ſexes is nearly the ſame, 
conſiſting entirely of the hides of 
oxen, which are as- pliant as cloth. 
The men wear tails of different ani- 
mals tied round their thighs, pieces 
of braſs in their hair, and large ivo- 
ry rings on their arms; they are 
alſo adorned with the hair of lions, 
and feathers faſtened on their heads, 
with many other fantaſtical orna- 
ments. When they are about nine 
years of age they undergo the ope- 
ration of being circumciſed, and af- 
terwards wear a muzzle of leather 
which covers the extremity of the 
penis, and is ſuſpended by a lea- 
thern thong from their middle. 
This covering is in general orna- 
mented with beads and braſs rings, 


which they purchaſe from the Hot- 


tentots for tobacco and Dacka. 


They are extremely fond of dogs, 


which they exchange for cattle, and 
to ſuch a height do they carry this 


paſſion, that if one 1 


pleaſes them, they will give two 
bullocks in exchange for it. Their 
whole exerciſe through the day is 
hunting, figliting, or dancing. They 
are expert in throwing their lances, 


and in time of war uſe ſhields mad h 
of the hides of oxen. The wome: upe 
are employed in the cultivation . 
their gardens and corn. They cyl 9 be 
tivate ſeveral vegetables, which fit | 
not indigenous to their country xelan 
ſuch as tobacco, water-melons, ne 0! 
{mall fort of kidney. beans, a Ia 
hemp, none of which I foun 
growing ſpontaneouſly. The we 

men make their baſkets, and t 

mats which they fleep on. Thy 

men have great pride in th ir cattle e 
they cut their horns in ſuch a u lin 
as to be able to turn them into it 
ſhape they pleaſe, and teach the: ſedi 
to anſwer a whiſtle. Some of the e. 
uſe an inſtrument for this puroiꝗ © 1: 
ſimilar to a Boſhman's pipe. coc 
they wiſh their cattle to rctu p- 
home, they go a little way fronountr: 
the houſe and blow this ſmall i wit {+ 


ſtrument, which is made of ivo mes 2 
or bone, and ſo conſtructed as to me me 
heard at a great diſtance, and int wer, a 
manner bring all their cattle ho les 


without any difficulty. The foil aon 
this country is a blackiſh l; 
ground, and ſo extremely fettigen 
that every vegetable ſubſtance, ven 0 
ther ſown or planted, grows be to: 
with great luxuriance. Irs, and 


bat is 
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From the Second Volume of the Chevalier Dx Bovgc0axvtz's Tra! 
in Srain.] 


2 
« 1 — women of every coun- 
try have particular charms 
which they are characteriſed. 
n England, by the elegance of 
their ſhape, and modeſty of their 
carriage; in Germany by freſhneſs 
of complexion, and in France by 
that amiable gaiety which animates 
all their features. The charm felt 


on approgehing a Spaniſh lady, has 


Rtimacy 
ted d 
thauf 
belanch 


Wer pl 
hel is 
mow nc 
. lex ; 
er, the 

borne, 
Manuſh d 


ſomething of dece tion which 
not eaſily defined. It owes but | 
tle to the aid of the toilet, | 
complexion of a Spaniſh beat? 


never ornamented with bort 
brilliance : art ſupplies not the __ 
lonring which nature has 1-1" o 
by expoſing her to the 1 * 
a burning climate. But by bas: 


many beauties is ſhe recompen d etera 


her paleneſs ? Where are finer 
6 ter eaſe in every mo- 
n or ſofter delicacy of feature 
> be found then among the Spa- 
in beauties ? Grave, and rather 
wehancholy. at firſt ſight, yet ſhould 
me of the. fair ones open on you 
er lar” black»eyes, full of expreſ- 
1 Hould ſhe accompany her 
- with a ſmile, inſenſibility 
at her feet. But if the 
s of her reception diſcou- 
not her admirer from ad- 
fins her, ſhe is as decided and 
wrifying in her difdain, as ſhe 
ſeducing in permitting him to 


0%. 

In the laſt caſe ſhe leaves him 
p room to fear a long cruelty ; 
it p:rſeverance, which in other 
puntries accelerates the denonement, 
uſt ſurvive it in Spain, and be- 
mes a ſ-vere duty. The fortu- 
we men whom ſhe deigns to con- 
per, and who are called Cortezos, 
ke leſs difintereſted but not leſs 
lkduous than the ciciſbei of Italy. 
\ total facrifice is required of them. 
ſhey muſt give proofs of this at all 
tours of the day, accompany the 
dy tothe public walk, the thea- 
Its, and even the confeffional. But 
at i5 particular in this kind of 
kmacy, is that two perſons thus 
ted by a ſentiment which ſeems 
tauftible, are frequently ſilent, 
beancholy, and appear not as in 
er eee happy in the happi- 
Ks of each other's company. 

bor not if I injure the Spaniſh 
ua; but I am diſpoſed to be- 
ere, their chains are not ſo eaſy to 
me, as difficult to avoid. The 
nin beauty is ſaid to be very ri- 
PO in many reſpects; her ca- 
*are ſometimes rather haſty, 
«too obedient to the impulſe of 
u ardent imagination. But that 
«215 not eaſy to conciliate with 


* eternally varying fancies, and 
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concurs LY a thouſand other ob- 
fervations to prove the incoheren- 
cy of the human heart, both in 
male and female, is the conſtancy 
of Spaniſh women in their attach- 
rm nts. The intoxication ther 
ca ſe and experience, far different 
from all extreme agitations or af- 
fections of the mind, which conti- 
nue but a ſhort time, is prolonged 
greatly beyond the common term ; 
and I faw, during my reſidence in 
Spain, more than one ſuch paſſion 
continue conſtant till the parties ex- 
pired with old age. I have fre- 
quently ſought for the reaſon of this 
conſtancy ; which diſconcerted all 
my ideas, and have imagined it to 
de in a religious ſcruple, certainly ill 
underſtood, as moſt ſuch ſcruples 
are. Perhaps ſaid I to myſelf, the 
conſcience of a Spaniſh lady, ſuffi- 
ciently complaiſant to permit her 
one gratification which offends her 
duty, would be terrified at a ſucceſ« 
ſion of infidelities. In the firſt ſhe 
may poflibly find an excuſe in hu- 
man infirmity, in the irreſiſtible 
wiſh of the heart, which inclines 
her towards one object, deſtined by 
nature to fix her affections. 

It belongs to thoſe who are ac - 
quainted with the female heart and 
conſcience to judge of this conjec- 
ture. It is certain, that in Spain, 
more than in any other country, 
both men and women appear to 
conciliate the jrregularity of man- 
ners with the mol ſerupulous ob- 
ſervance of religious duties, and 
even with the mockeries of ſuper- 
ſtition. In many countries theſe 
exceſſes alternately ſucceed each 
other. In Spain they are ſimulta- 
neous; and the women, in confe- 
quence of this ſtrange mixture of 
religion and frailty, ſeem to aim 
leſs to prevent ſcandal, or conc 
their conduct, than to eſtabliſh a 
kind of equilibrium between their 

| D 4 faults 
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faults and their merits; an incohe- 
rence in which both ſexes appeared 
to me to participate. It is the con- 
ſequence of error and weakneſo, and 
the moſt ſerious reproach I have to 
make that nation. 

«© How many men have I known, 
who, though they led an extreme 
diſorderly life, 2 public 
worſhip with an aſſiduity, which 
even true Chriſtians do not conſider 
as an indiſpenſible duty, carefully 
obſerved every injunction of the 
church relative to abſtinence, and 
rendered to tne miniſters almoſt de- 
grading homages ?—How many 
women abandoned to an attach- 
ment utterly inconſiſtent with their 
duty, are ſurrounded with relics, 
cover themſelves wita a ſcapulary, 
oblige themſelves by vows. to the 

formance of actions indifferent 
in their own nature, and ſcrupu— 
louſly fulfil them. I believe hypo- 
crites to be very rare in Spain ; but 
to-compeuſate for this the ridicu- 
lous aſſociation of certain moral im- 
proprieties with ſuperſtitious prac- 
tices, is more common there than 
elſewhere. Muſt this be attributed 
to a want of knowledge, or the 
criminal complaiſance of the direc- 
tors of conſcience, who are thus pro- 
digal of the indulgence of which 
they themſelves ſtand in need ? Or 
is it the climate which mult jerve as 
an excuſe for ſome vices, as it is the 
cauſe of ſome virtues ;docs, it com- 
mand the gratificatfon of certain 
frailties too imperfouſly for con- 
ſciences, ſerupulouss in other rci- 
pects, to be terrified {rom yielding 
compliance? | 

« To endeavour to explain the 
diſſolutenzſs of morals, is to ac- 
knowledge it exiſts, and notwith- 
ſtanding my favourable opinion of 
the Spaniards, I cannot but confeſs 
this charge. More taithful, howe- 
ver, to thc reſolution I have form- 


flamed, more ſlowly betray thcirdih 
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ed to be impartial, I muſt add. tha 
this depravity is not ſo general x 
libertines, who always exagyerate 


their indiſcretions, are pleaſed tg chi 
ſay it 15; that there are even at F" 
Madrid families exemplary in their enc 
conduct, faithful huſbands, and e (al 
wives who in other countrie ole 
would be models of modeſty and {oat 
propriety ; that their daughters, al on 
though in general not reſerved i x, 

their carriage, promiſe much / 
than they grant, and that notige 
is more rare than their anticipatio: t fev 
of the rights of matrimony ; t : 
if opportunities of purchaſing pee 
ſures equally ſhameful and eafy t s 
obtain, are frequent for thoſe wh ure ff 
ſeek them, at Jeaſt proſtitution | pen 
neither ſo public nor inpudent 2 no tt 
in other countries; and that th a 
police, by ſeverely prohibiting it &ien 
ſ-andalous ſeminaries, obliges it t ner: 
conceal itſelf, and ſometimes pur Pur 
ſues it to its ſecret retreats. 1 H¹H ter 


farther obſerve, that women rig 
rouſly baniſh from their ſoc 
thoſe familiarities which are cout! 
dered as indifferent by other nations 
where the ſenſes, not ſo quick:y in 


order; and that this ciftruit 0 
themſelves is at leaſt an lomay 
which their weakneſs rendersto m0 
deſty. But provided they be 9 
too nearly approached, they perm 
and ſometimes provoke thote allure 
ments at which decency 15 in the 
places alarmed. | 2 
„They pardon equivoque, obice 
nity, indelicate deſcriptions, all wit 
ticiims and indiſcrect expreiion 
The free manner in which they c 
plain themielves in ſome in{tarces 


2 A w 4 0 1 
cannot but aſtoniſh a ttranger a 


r , 

wit t. 
t tro 
micti. 
Ws, a, 
Wed, 


tamed to convey his though Wpted 

n. 0 4 * 

ſimilar occaſions under à EA 
© {ry 


veil, The Engliſh women lavt 3 
extremely delicate and pure 1% 
nation, and no perſon vows oy 


frery 


Kd ide 
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round their ears with an expreſ- 
ain the leaſt tending to indecen- 
„It is ſaid, they carry reſerve 
is reſpect to that degree of ex- 
which we ſhould call prudery. 
ch women, who do not repel 
allies of an innocent gaiety, but 
ge decency impreſſes awe upon 
Foatery; are, in their turn, prudes 
ampariſon to the Spaniſh wo- 
. I have ſeen the latter hear 
tout a bluſh, and even permit 
m{clves expreſſions which men of 
few ſcruples would have reſerv- 
fr the orgies of debauchery, I 
pe heard ſeveral of them ſing cou- 
s which breathed ſomething 
we than voluptuouſneſs, and lett 
penetration of the hearer no- 
nz to imagine, This circum- 
x alone however, would not be 
cient to prove the depravity of 
mers in Spain. 

«Purity of morals is certainly not 
matter of convention, In every 
utry depravity is nearly the 
ze, except the modifications given 
law and religion. The moral 
ry of language is ſomething 
nent; this varies according to 
rand ces it depends upon cli- 
ſte, cuſtom, manners, and genius 
anguage, Women who per- 
temlelves freedom of expreſ- 
Rand give the example of it, 
certainly not on that account 
nt leducing to perſons of delica- 
dut they are not more eaſily ſe- 
. The woman who jeſts with 
, perhaps, farther removed 
an than the who carefully re- 
rom her imagination, from 
miction of her own weakneſs; 
, as it has frequently been 
Eid, manners are never more 
upted than when the moral pu- 
0 language is carried to the 
* frupulous exceſs; becauſe 
wry mind is filled with de- 
ideas, and the greateſt pre- 
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caution muſt be taken that they 
may not be awakened. On the 
contrary, a nation not yet corrupt- 
ed by exceſs of civilifation, may 
have 1n its language a kind of in- 
— which renders expreſ- 
ons far from entirely chaſte; and 
when, like our firſt parents, it be- 
gins to bluſh at its nakedneſs, we 
may be ſure that, like them, it has 
no longer preſerved its innocence. 
6 This, however, is not the caſe of 
the Spaniſh nation. I have ouly 
wiſhed to prove that the liberties 
the Spanith permit themſelves in 
their language, may nevertheleſs be 
reconciled with much purer man- 
ners. I ſhould be inclined to 
believe theſe modes of expreſ- 
fion, ſhocking to the decency of 
other nations, would diſappear by a 
more refined civiliſation, more pre- 
cautions in the education of youn 
perſons, almoſt excluſively aban- 
doned to the government of fer - 
vants, even in the moſt diſtinguiſh- 
ed houſes, and eſpecially by better 
example, the moſt ethcacious of all 
educations. But can a young lady, 
who from the moſt tender age has 
been familiariſed to the groſſeſt ex- 
preſſions which her preſence com- 
mands not reſpect enough to re- 
reſs; who in companies, to which 
ſhe is frequently admitted, hears 
applauſe beſtowed on impudence, 
which diſdains to throw a tranſpa- 
rent veil even over the obſcenities 
in which it indulges; can one, 
whoſe ears are early accuſtomed to 
the indecent exprethons which are 
permitted on the ſtage, and whoſe 
eyes repeatedly behold the wanton 
artitudes exhibited in the tavourite 
Spaniſh dance, long preſerve in her 
imagination and language that vire 
gin purity which is, perhaps, the 
reateſt charm of her lex ? 


« The dance J allude to, is the fa- 


mous Fandango, at which foreigners 
are 
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equally aſtoniſhed and offended, 
but to which they ſoon become 
more than partial. 

“No ſooner is this begun at a 
ball, than every countenance be- 
comes animated, and even thoſe 
who by their age and profeſſion are 
moſt obliged to gravity, have much 
difficulty in preventing themſclves 
from joining in the cadence, It 
is related, on this ſubject, that the 
court of Rome, ſcandalized that a 
country, renowned for the purity of 
its faith, ſhould not have long be- 
fore proſcribed this profane dance, 
reſolved to pronounce its formal 
condemnation. A confiſtory aſſem- 
bled, the proſecution of the Fan- 
dango was begun, according to 
rule; and ſentence was about to be 
thundered againſt it, when one of 
the judges judiciouſly obſerved, that 
a criminal ought not to be con- 
demned without being heard. The 
obſer vat ion had weight with the 
aſſembly. Two Spaniards were 
brought before it, and to the ſound 
of inſtruments diſplayeq all the 

s of the Fandango. The ſe- 
verity of the judges, was not proof 
ayainſt the exhibition; their auſtere 
countenances beyan to relax ; they 
role from their ſeats, and their 
arms and legs ſoon found their for- 
mer ſuppleneſs. The conſiſtory-hall 
was changed into a dancmg-room, 
and the Fandango was acquitted. 

« After ſuch a triumph, it may be 
imagined that the remonſtrances of 
decency have but little effect; its em- 

ire ſeems to be firmly eſtabliſhed. 
t 1s, however, different according to 
the places in which it is practiſed. 
It is frequently called for at the 
theatre, and generally cloſes private 
dances. In theſe cafes the inten- 
tion is no more than lightly indicat- 
ed; but, on other occaſions, when 
a' few perſons aſſembled ſeem wan- 
tonly to ſhake off all ſcruples, the 


Beſides the dances 


meaning is then ſo marked, the: 
luptuoutnefs aflails the mind at f 


ry avenue; its incitements cauſe th th 
heart af the modeſt youth to pal, ke 
tate with deftre, and reanimate y 
deadened ſenſes of old TI TE 
fandango is danced by two peru . 
only, who never touch ſo much We © 
even the hand of each other; et 
when we view their reciprocal V. 
larements, their retreats and Mee 
proaches; when we obſerve the! Ara 
male, in the moment when her ly pol 
our announces an approaching d it 
teat, ſuddenly acquire v bir 
to eſcape from her co 7, tes u 
purſues her, and is h pulen 
turn; the manner witch the con 
emotions are expreii-d by thi the 
looks, geſtures and attitudes, it ng d 
impoſſible not to confeſ with iſ ce 
bluſh, that theſe ſcencs are, tot nh: 
real combats of Cytherea, what T. 
military evolutions in peace are Wired, | 
the real diſplay of the art of wait, a 
The Seguidilla is another dance Mich v 
culiar to the Spaniards, The 1 
gure is formed by eight perſons; WWnethi 
each corner the four couple retrac a 
although but momentarily the . er pe: 
cipal movements of the Fandangf com: 
A Spaniſh female dancing the 
guidilla, dreſſed in character, woe of 


companying the inſtrumetits vi th 
caſtanets, aud marking the mealu 
with her heel with uncommon p! 
cifion, is certainly ow! of the md 
ſeducing objects which love can el 

y to extend his empire. 

« The Spaniſh nation has a der 
ed taſte for dancing, and the gre 
eſt aptitude to excel in the 
culiar to t 
nation they have adopted thoſe 
other countries without except. 
the minuet ; but the noble, dece 
and eaſy graces of this « 
eſcape them. It appears, how*" 
to have many attractions in 3 


eyes of the Spaniards, and ms 
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: WM efectial part of their education. 
q ball has a preſident, who, un- 
he name of Baſtonero, is to 
e every body dance the miauet, 
ho, notwithſtanding his ut- 
4 endeavours to conſult the in- 
tion of every one, in forming 
| couples, never fails to give ot- 
wee to ſome. In the reign of Phi- 
v. maſquerades were forbidden 
| 1Wroughout all Spain. The count 
| Aranda, who while attentive to 
WM police of the capital, did not neg- 
9 d its pleaſures, had revived the 
| blic balls, and proſcribed maſque- 
ds under Philip; but theſe two 
puements, which in other places 
confidered as innocent, ſurvived 
i the retreat of the miniſter, and 
ne diſuſed when his adminiſtra- 
n ceaſed, added to the regret of 
0 "WF inhabitants of the capital. 
t "ol © The Spaniards are therefore re- 
red, for public diverſions, to bull 
pits, and the national ſpectacles of 
we ſhall hereafter take no- 
Their private pleaſures have 
[thing of the gravity which ap- 
at leaſt, in the exterior of 
r perſons. The game to which 
common people ſeem moſt at- 
ted is a feeble and ſpiritleſs 
age of the games which kept the 
nth and addreſs of the ancients 
continual activity. It is called 
nere de la barra, and conſiſts in 
Ming a bar of iron to a certain 
104 Ence. 
peaple of faſhion have recrea- 
m of another kind. In general 
5 {eldom aſſemble to eat at each 
de houſes ; and this is undoubt- 
one of the circumſtances which 
kibutes to their reputation for 
ty. They are little acquaint- 
th the innocent and healthful 
Uures of the country. But few 
ung them are fond of the chace, 
dich the monarch and his fa- 
ſeem to poſſeſs the exclufive 
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privilege, The amuſements of the 
country appear to have no attrac- 
tions for the Spaniards. Theit 
country-houſes might eaſily be 
numbered. Among the many rich 
individuals who inhabit the capita}, 
there are, perhaps, not ten who 
have a country retreat. With reſ- 
pect to the caſtles, ſeats, &c. ſo nu- 
merous in France, England, and 
Italy, and which —— to the 
embelliſhment of the environs of 
their capitals, there are ſo few in the 
vicinage of Madrid and the reſt of 
the peninſula, that many travel- 
lers are of opinion the proverbial 
expreſſion, building caſtles in Spain, 
is thence derived, 
« The rich ſubjects of the king- 
dom therefore concentrate all their 
leaſures within the cities. Muſic 
is one of thoſe for which the Spa- 
niards have the greateſt taſte. They 
cultivate this art with ſucceſs. Not 
that their national muſie has made 
any great progreſs. If it has a par- 
ticular character, it is to be found 
moſtly in little detached airs, call- 
ed in Spain, Tanadillas and Segui- 
dillas; fometimes agreeable melo- 
dies, but of which the modulations 
are little varied, and prove that the 
art of compoſition is ſtill in its in- 
fancy. In return for this they de 
the greateſt juſtice to the grand 
compoſitions of Germany and Italy, 
which always form a part of their 
frequent concerts ; but they have 
the moſt profound conte for 
French muſic, which, in their opi- 
nion, is languid and monotonous, 
not excepting the Vaudeville. 
Their prejudice, in this reſpect, is 
carried to ſuch a height, that an 
Italian air would become —— 
to them by appearing in the — 
French words; ſo vain are they of 
their ſonorous and cadenced lan- 
age, and ſo perſuaded that French 
dy turus, mute and naſaly 
| exclude 


— 
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exclude the language from the poſ- 
ſibility of being adapted to muſic. 
They have many lovers of harmo- 
ny, but few compoſers worthy of 
Notice. a 

« A young poct at Madrid produc- 
ed a few years ſince a poem on mu- 
fic, wherein didactic dryneſs is com- 
—— by ſeveral epiſodes, and 

rilliancy of imagination. -Con- 
noifſeurs aſſure us, that the character 
of Spaniſh- muſic in particular is 
there given by a maſterly hand; 
but many examples mult be added 
to the precepts contained in the 
poem, before it can be reliſhed by 
the reſt of Europe. 

« Balls and concerts are not the on- 
IV entertainments at which the Spa- 
niards aſſemble. They have alſo 
their Tertulias and Refreſcos. The 
Tertulias are aſſemblies very fimi- 
hr to thoſe of France. Perhaps 
more liberty reigns in the former, 
but Jangour ſometimes eſtablithes 
its throne there as well as in the 
midſt of our circles. 

« Women in general] ſeek not ma- 
ny occaſions to aſſemble ; each atpircs 
to be the center of a Tertulia ; and 
excluſive pretenſions undoubtedly 
contribute to banith from Spanith 
focieties what we call French gal- 
lantry. Women are there admir- 
ed, and even adored, as well as elſe- 
where; but when they inſpire not 
a lively ſentiment, the men ſeldom 
pay them thoſe attentions which 
our politeneſs prodigally and indiſ- 
criminately beſtows upon every in- 
dividual of the amiable ſex. It is 
not in the reciprocal communica- 
tion of tenderneſs that manners 
are ſoftened. The language of 
mere politeneſs is too cold {or love: 
that impetuous paſſion conunands 
and exacis ſacrifices, but deſpiſes 
ſimple reſpect. On the contrary, 
it is in the diſintereſted aſiociation 
of the two ſexes that the neceſſity 


and mutual deſire of pleaſing ar; 


which forms the charm and cem. A 
of Society. This is perhaps, „ 
only means wanting to the =. 
niards to accompliſh the poliſli. pro 
of their manners. 020 

„Their Refreſcos, the invent not 
of luxury and greedineſs, con: Wi ho: 
but? no leſs than the Tertulias ton 
cilitate the intercourte of the t en int 
ſexes, In general, theſe are : 
light repaſts, prepared for pci (ge 
from whom viſits are received, ai 
are as a prelude to the Tertuli-ir: to 
but on great occaſions, when 2 w: n 01 
ding, chriſtening, or the birth (iff i: 


of the head of a family is to be « 
lebrated, the Retreſco becomes 7 
important and a very expenſive 2 
fair. All the family acquainta 
are invited ; and, in proportion 
they arrive, the men ſeparate fro 
the women. The latter take the 
ſeats in a particular chaniher, : 
etiquette requires they ſhou!d 1 
main alone until all the compat 
be aſſembled, or at leaſt unt“ 
men ſtand up without appro: tu 
them. The lady of the | 
waits for them under a canops, 
a place ſet apart in the hall, win 
in ancient manners, not vet <1" 
ly aboliſhed, was called the Li. 
do, over which is commonly tt 


pended an image of the Vn"! uriof 
The appearance oi the Kelche, un (00k 
length, enlivens every countena! or wh 
and infuſes joy into every heart; © lt mich 
verſation becomes animated, a * ſup 
ſexes approach cach other. | l to, 
company are firſt prejentet & ity 
great glaſſes of water, in wh t of | 
tle ſugar-loaves, calied #524" bm of 
ponjado, ot roſudo, ſquare an! eſpe 
a very ſpongy Jubitance, are « Unents 
ſolved ; theſc are ſuccecced Dy cn es, 
colate, the favourite reichs bg t 
twice a day of the Spaniards, © ds w} 
which is believed to be 10 nov behind 
ing, or at Jeait innoccht. tat l nolit 


— 7 


refuſed to perſons dangerouſly 
After the chocolate come all 
of confectionary. 

t is ſcarcely poſlible to conceive 
profuſion with which all theſe 
facies are diſtributed, People 
pot only cloyed with them in 
+ houſe of feſtivity, but they put 
ities of them into paper, and 
m into their hats and handker- 
cb; and the fervants are ſpeedt- 
bſpatched home with the pre- 
w favings, which undoubtedly 
eto furniſh the table of more 
n one miſer for ſeveral days. 
ere is ſomething odd in this ge- 
| rapaciouſneſs ; and a ſtranger 
mite1, for the firſt time, to theſe 
Hot feſtivals, in which intoxi- 
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cating liquors only are ſpared, ſceks 
to diſcover the ſober nation and 
finds it not. It may be imagined 
that ſuch entertainments muſt weigh 
heavily on the aconomy of many 
individuals; moſt people regret the 
cuſtom which makes them necefla- 
ry on certain occaſions; but, as is 
the cafe with all abuſes become ſa- 
cred by length of time, nobody has 
ſuthcient courage to be the firſt to 
ſhake off the yoke. 

A ball or card-tables commonly 
ſucceed to the Retreſco ; but it ve- 
rv ſeldom happens that the enter- 
tainment is concluded with a ſupper. 
This is always a very frugal repaſt 
with the Spaniards, and at which 
they rarely aſſemblc.“ 


— 


am frequently in doubt if 
the life and manners of ſuch 
feople as this deſerve much of 
time and attention, though full 
gent leſſons for governments and 
wes, Many things might doubt- 
be found to ſatisfy the hiſtori- 
urolity of the antiquarian, but 
mn looking only for things of uti- 
or what ! may fancy to be ſuch. 
night diſcover here arts, cuſ- 
> luperſtitions, which might be 
«to Aſia, and to the remoteſt 
Juty : ſo we may, in various 
> of Europe. Such may be the 
m of preſents, their ſunerals, 
"Telpeft for the dead, their tools, 
=ents, dreſs, recreations, ce- 
mes, domeſtic employments. 
vi the arts and manners of 
& which we have paſſed and 
"*aind may be more the objects 
Holly than of utility; yet in 
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om the Firſt Volume of Letters from Farbarr, France, Spain and 
Portugal, by an Engliſli Otlicer. ] 


# 
the loweſt condition of human na- 
ture, we may ſtumble upon ſome- 
thing unexpectedly{ uteful, and eve- 
ry ſtate may furniſii matter for in- 
ſtructive reflection. We were wiſh- 
ing the other day that our Engliſh 
cooks were to learn here ſome of 


their economical and favoury me- 


thods of drefling ſome viands and 
vegetables, in the ſtzam of the pot; 
2nd that our country carpenters and 
other tradeſmen might learn ſome 
of their ſimple ways of working, 
and of executing great works with 
ſo few tools and fo little aſſiſtance. 
The mott poliſhed nations may find 
ſomething to learn from the moſt 
favage. In the mountains, and in 
the country, men make their own 
ſhoes, furniture, and utenfils, which 
in the towns is the work of ſeparate 
profeſuons. Many ſeem to pals 
their time chiefly between fitting, 

tmoaking, 


J 
f 
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elipecially on troops unaccuſtomed to of them, can probably ever 


% 
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ſmoaking, and ſleeping, all of which exerciſe. Some jugglers and 6 
they prolong much beyond what tellers, who exhibit ſometimes ts: 
is uſual in Europe. How ſo many crowd on a market-day, for 
can be maintained in idleneſs, and ſum of the ir public diverſions 
by what labour, of which ſo little The beſt part of this gover 
is to be ſeen in the country, can on- ment is the continuance of the Wii: 
ly be accounted for from their wants and warlike practice of the prince i=: 
being few. chief appearing frequently am, 
« imes they take fits of rid- his — 35 on horſeback : it is x 
ing, which they perform in the become a regular audience or | 
other extreme of rude exertion, two or three times a week; a thi 
uſing the poor horſe with a rough- ſo unexpected in ſuch a count 
neſs and violence fiiter for a wild This cuſtom ſerves to check on 
beaſt that they wiſhed to tame, with ny abuſes, and to keep ſo many pt 
a bridle and ſpurs of a tremendous ple in awe, that I ſuppoſe this ki 
and cruel conſtruction, which pre- of government could not g0 
ſently make nis mouth and ſides without it. Under a really gre 
run with blood. Theſe riding-fits and wiſe prince it might be m 
which they ſometimes take, ſcem- the means of doing much gone 
ingly a- propos to nothing, they arts, induſtry, public virtue, ai 
conſider as a kind of war exerciſe : thereby perhaps be conſiders 
the moment any of theſe fellows gets promoted, all in their own fin 
upon a horſe, he thinks of fighting, and direct manner. If it were poi" 2 
and begins to go through the mo- ſible for uncontrolled power to 
tions of it, brandiſhing and attack- ſteady, uniform, or conlilten!, in 
ing in their ways ſo that you would proceedings; if theſe general ord 
think him half mad. Individual- of the emperor, iſſued verbilly 
ly they may be conſidered as toler- levees, proceeded from a wiſe 
ably good light-horſe, or rather as connected plan, and were firn 
materials pour cx faire, if they could carried into execution; they mi 
be brought to any regularity and in time have almoit the force s 
uniformity in their movements, in laws, and might extend much f 
ſome of which they are ſingly very ther throughout the country, 
dexterous: their methods of attack, ſeſſing the great advantages of al 
with their crooked ſwords, the va- tary orders, in promptitude 3 
riety and frequency of their charges, obedience; but, alas! n» hun 
might be made to have great effect, individual, and till lefs a fuccel 


them. I believe general Seidlitz found equal to ſuch à firuation * 
borrowed many of his excellent his. To do any good ſeems t0 
ideas of cavalry from Turks and yuire all the wiſdom of the molt 
Tartars, ſuch yr oops as theſe. They lightened nation. How little 
have no idea of any regular arill be done by an ignorant deſpe 
or exerciſe, They ſometimes fire caſy to imagine. 0 

and throw darts at a mark—gene- „We do not hear of any e 
rally at an earthen pot or a blown who is fit to ſucceed Dluley | 
bladder, very near, under fifty (the preſent emperor's un le, \ 
vards, But their boar-huut is a is dying), or who can equal hin 
une manly diverſion, Their foot - addreſs, artifice, extortion, Or i 
ball, or pallone, as in Italy, is good management of the public 9 


| 
1 


1 


; ſo that the emperor muſt now 
e upon his own ſhoulders the 
vole buſineſs of the nation, which 
I not therefore be better nor more 
xditiouſly done: he cannot de- 
ate power ſufficient for any bu- 
; he has confidence in no man; 
truſting this uncle ſo much, 
enced partly from early habits. 
s phylician, your poor Portu- 
we doctor Don Juan, we hear 
be in danger if this prince 
is: it ſeems it is not uncommon 
to put a doctor to death for 
ting his patient die — if a prince 
1 great man. 
Their money, weights, and 
aſures you there know with their 
amerce, The ideas of the wiſeſt 
ze on thoſe ſubjects you may be 
rare barbarouſly ignorant; their 
lory a perpetual variation; ſome- 
vs attempt ing to borrow Euro- 
in ideas, but without even know- 
ve ſufficient to underſtand or 
ptthem : indeed to eſtabliſh any 
ag laſting in theſe matters requires 
; the wiſdom and ſtability of the 
government. But few or none 
(their cuſtoms can be of much 
portance to us, where none have 
tendency or lead to virtue, which 
ted would not only be uſeleſs 
t obnoxious here, and for which 
 cangot find there is any term in 
ker language. 
The reipect they pay to the 
emory of their ſaints might be 
* were it for any thing but fol- 
þ o 1 artful imbecility, 
mch tho enjoy a kind 
iderty of rap * — pleaſe, 
u ſeem to have great influence : 
er folly, which is enerally I be- 
affected, is conſidertd as a kind 
wſpiration; it runs in families 
vou know the particulars. 
te 1 writing to one at a diſtance, 
Ke lf xquainted with this coun- 
I might be more circumſtan- 
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tial, but you are neither diſtant nor 
ignorant enough to merit a particu- 
lar account of any thing here. 

« You fee ſomething like reli- 
gion; and prieſts ſeem fortunately 
always to obtain ſome influence 
over men through all the ſtages of 
ſociety, and more eſpecially, in its 
earlier periods, for which indeed it 
ſeems more peculiarly adapted, as a 
neceſlary ſupplement to the defects 
of law and order ; and it muſt con- 
tinue to be always a good appendix 
to the code whenever it can be kept 
wit ltin bounds, or reformed and cur- 
tai.ed of ſuperfluous power when 
neceſſary. As the code of laws and 
modes of education become more 
perfect the neceſſity for a ſuperſti- 
tious and all governing religion 
probably diminiſhes; and the au- 
thority of its profeſſors ſhould be 
carefully regulated and reſtrained 
within bounds while it is practic- 
able, and before they gain a head of 

wer not afterwards to be control- 

d. You know ſome other nations 
have not been ſo fortunate as ours 
in this reſpect. Here their religion 
ſeems to have yet too much in- 
fluence on their manners, apinions, 
and conduct; it makes them hate 
all the reſt of mankind, and occu- 
pies too much of their time. 

Religious ſanctuaries here ſome + 
times ſtop the hand of bloody and 
rapacious tyranny, and tend to leſ- 
ſen the effects of private revenge, 
as it is uſual for people to take re- 
fuge there againſt their enemies, 
who are generally obliged to reſpect 
them, and ſometimes againſt the ſo- 
vereign himfelt, though he does not 
always reſpe& them. The effects 
of them might be of ſome benefit, 
if they could be made to protect 
the innocent and not the guilty, as 
is pretended ; but we know cafes to 
the contrary, and it is notorious that 
the guilty have been there 3 
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ed as in Spain, and that the inno- 
cent have been given up to the Su- 
perior power of the deſpot, when- 
ever his intereſt or his paſſions re- 
quired it. | 
« Tf one of theſe ſaints, by ſome 
fortunate chain of circumſtances, 
were to turn out to be a man of 
genius and information, he might 
do what he pleaſed with ſuch a pco- 
ple; he might improve, reform, 
and new model, the whole nation 
and its government. The impro- 
bability of ſuch a one ever being 
roduced here baniſhes the idea of 
— upon it. But as we be- 
come intereſted in our own fpecu- 
lations, we cannot help looking for- 
ward with a degree of pleaſure, and 
hope to ſome future period of con- 
queſt or colonization of this coun- 
try again from Europe; and yet 
upon reflection we may fear it is 
ſtill far diſtant. We have not yet, 
I fear, got near enough to the ter- 
mination of the long period of ſu- 
perſtition and fanaticiſm, and we 
muſt probably wait for that of rea- 
ſon before ſuch events can be pro- 
duced. Though the Mahomedan 
conqueſts and eſtabliſhment art not 
perhaps ſo firm and intimate here 
as generally imagined, and might 
be rather eaſily overturned by cer- 
tain operations from the north, aſ- 
ſiſted by colonies from the ſouth ; 
but mankind, during this yet fana- 
tical age, are now here ſufficiently 
qualified and prepared to mix well 
and intermarry with the natives, 
nor the natives with them, not even 
in the countries where they emigrate 
moſt to each other, though ſuch 
mixture is perhaps the only way to 
ſecure any conqueſt or eſtabliſli- 
ment, and to improve the human 
race. The difficulties generally 
proceed from their differing in reli- 
gious opinions, Were it not for the 
barbarous inveteracy of Mahome- 


diſm, we might hope in time to, 
it wear down by the arts of pe; 
and give way to the weight of | 
own abſurdities. Its future hiſt 
cannot yet well be foreſeen ; it ſcen 
doubtful if it can ever again | 
come ſufficiently rational and tol 
rant to admit of the neceſſary in 
provements in artsand government 
or if it muſt go on in ionorance 1 
barbarity, and at laſt decline by | 
own corruption and inconſiſtencie 
till ſupplanted bv ſome new (yſtet 
of fanaticiſm. There is no glei net 
Mahomedans any ideas ot lite 
or good government as yet, for the 
have no notion of ſovereignty wit! 
out de ſpotic power. 

To ſccure and to civilize t 
country, I believe it muſt be dot 
by military colonies ſimilar to tho 
of the Romans: I with vou cou 
ſearch and find out all the intern 
police, manners, and managemen 
of thoſe. Let us ſuppoſe ſuche 


lonization to happen in our ti te 
or that we are going to fect ab. de pe 
it: ſuch ſuppoſitions will qπνπντ e th 
vour diligence, The man vs and 
does not frequently build cait | wer, 
plant colonies, and gain battles, hire d. 
idea, will not probably ever do guet 
thing of the kind in reality. I Auro 
were to have any hand in their e in 
mation, I ſhould probably inſiſt tou. 
ſome which may apprar to v e,! 
gularities—TI ſhould imitate Fen wies 
and have no ſtate religion, but Wi, if | 
cure a complete tolcration, an 
protection to all fects—1 e in 
have more women, and give th .; 
more to ſay and to do in ſuch Med. 
lonies than may correfpond vr may 
your ideas of military or even wlity 
civil life—I ſhould be for the e uit 
living and acting almoſt perpetu Dian 7 


iy together, both in public e: 
private, as the firſt requiſite to 
civilization, eſpecially in this cou 
try; they ſhould neither cat, 0 


Cle 


& nor do almoſt any thing with- 
the preſence and aſſiſtance of 
cher. I think, even with us, 
nes retiring ſo much from 
another ſeldom proceeds from 
wad motive, and has no good 
+; here, their ſeparation is the 
« impediment to all the ad- 
of the ſpecies, and one of 
many pernicious conſequences 
te ſubordination of one ſex to 
aher. 

The importance of this great 
nent or peninſula of Africa is 
nus, anc! its being as yet ſo little 
tn, or improved is equally ſur- 
ng; however, many parts of it 
known to be capable of every 
of produce, and may yet again 
jr Europe, &c. with many 
s better than now by diſtant 
mes. 

The native and natural race 
un throughout this great con- 
tis probably the black, of two 
© the woolly- headed on one fide 
he peninſula, and the long hair- 
m the other, except thoſe of 
and the northern coaſt, where 
4 were probably always white 
ne degree; but theſe have been 
tequently mixed and colonized 
iLurope and Aſia, that it is now 
me impoſſible to diſtinguiſh the 
nous and the different exotics ; 
wer, in and about Atlas are the 
ics I ſhould like moſt to ex- 
„ if it were poſſible; and I 
Kt it is not ſo impracticable, 
ae inhabitants ſo wild and bar- 
, as generally reported and 
fined, We might there diſ- 
many objects of curioſity and 
Wity—In thoſe of nature and 
Uquity—in Roman and Car- 
Pan remains in the different 
ages and races of people— per- 
te Punic language. When 
mury was better peopled and 
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more productive, the cummunica- 
tion between the northern and ſou- 
thern coaſts, and with ſome of the 
internal parts, was probably much 
greater than we yet know or can 
trace, Carthage poſſibly drew 
much of her wealth and greatneſs 
from that ſource. In Tunis, and 
the country around it, they ſay a 
ſpirit of commerce and induſtry is 
ſtil] perceptible. 

© We do not here perceive any rea- 
lity in the ſuppoſed inferiority of the 
black race to the white, but often the 
contrary ; ſome of the beſt officers, 
farmers, workmen, of this empire, 
and I believe of ſeveral others, — 
been of that race. All the ditfe- 
rent colours ſcem to be nearly ot 
the ſame African character, com - 
prehending a variety of tempers 
and turns of mind as among our- 
ſelves ; there may be ſome ſhades 
of difference, phyſical, and hence 
moral, ſometimes perceptible in the 
humour and temper of mind be- 
tween the blacks and whites; the 
black may have rather more of that 
kind of volatile ſenſibility, or irri- 
tability, which ſeems to attend the 
human character as it approaches the 
ſun—warmer, yet weaker: their ſen- 
timents, though more ardent, ſeem 
to be more tranſient than ours; and 
their faculties, as well as formation, 
may be ſomewhat different, but not, I 
think, beyond the power of habit and 
education to model and aſſimilate. 
They may have the advantage in 
ſome faculties, and the whites in 
others, and I doubt not but great 
characters and a great nation might 
be formed of theſe, as well as of 
other human beings; but the world 
wants yet more knowledge and ex- 
perience on this ſubject, and we 
ſhould require much more reſidence 
and more attention to determine 
any thing in it: this is certainly = 
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of the beſt countries for that pur- 
poſe ; here all the various races and 
colours of men are nearly on the 
fame footing of eſtimation, unleſs 
they happen to be Jews or Chriſ- 
tians, and they may be conſidered 
and compared in all the different 
ſtations that this ſtate of ſociety 
affords, from the baſhaw or general 
down to the menial flave: in our 


iſlands and colonies we fee the blacks -_ 


only in the ſtate of ſlavery, which 
oduces always a diſtinct and ſimi- 
ar character, 

The ſea · ports are the moſt eſſen- 
tial parts of a country: they might 
have three or ſour tolerably good 
here, by a little aſſiſtance given 
to nature, at Santa Cruz, Mogo- 
dore, Woladia; and perhaps Tan- 
gier might ſtill be made a pretty 
good one, by clearing it, and re- 
building the mole, which might be 
carried much farther out. If the 
Chriſtian powers had continued to 
increaſe and improve their garriſons 


—— 
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and ports on this coaſt; ther m; 
dy this time have ſerved as plz 
trade and friendly intercour{; 
times of peace, or of aſylum, 9 
military ſchools, in caſe of 
the people around would have |; 
them for the ſame reaſons that 
_ of all the ſouthern coaf 
pain and Portugal like to have 
Engliſh at Gibraltar, 
„gut this government can ng 
5 be ſufhciently ſettled 
undertake or finiſh any public w 
that require much time; hardly 
of theſe emperors have of late 
able to finith even a houſe to live 
This one mounted the throne 
the rare advantage of having 
competitor, being an only fon; 
advantage which his ſucceſſor, 1 
ever he may be, will not likely 
joy: his more ſavage ſons may] 
bably vie with each other tor 
fucceſſion, as uſual, and again dre 
the country in blood, and in a! 
horrors of a civit war.” 
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State of GOVERNMENT, SOCIETY, and MANNE 
| in JERSEY. 


From the Second Volume of the fame Work. 


H numerous beauties of this 

little iſland I ſhall not attempt 
to defcrihe. The rocky promonto- 
ries, and extenſive amphitheatrical 
ſandy bays of its coaſt, the internal 
Tittle ſhady vales and ſtreams, are all 
— beautiful. The whole 
is perhaps too much covered with 
wood; the diviſions of the land too 
ſmall: the numerous fences planted 
with trees, together with the roads, 
occupy probably one-fourth of the 
iſland. The ſea ſeems gaining on 
the weſt end, near St, Owen's Bay. 
The natural hiſtory and produce 
would require more attention than 


«c 


we can ſpare, and probably det 
it. Theſe iſlands are obvious 
tops of marine mountains, and 
milar to thoſe of the Pyrenees, 
conſiſting of a few different x 
of perhaps primitive rock, th 
up in confuſed heaps or ſſitt 
maſſes, Where any ſtrata arc 
ceptible, they are nearly pete 
cular to the horizon. 

« Of the ſtate of ſociety and 
vernment, I ſhall only give 5 
few of my ufual looſe rem! 
"Theſe iſlands have been held 
remnant of Normandy, by wha 


cidental care and good torture 
net 


br de 


1-6 here to trace. Their form 
ernment is an old feudal ariſ- 
xr, eſtabliſhed by king John, 
the legiſlative, the judicial, and 
1 time, the executive powers, in 
fame body of people, as was 
node in thoſe times of war and 
e They have been conſi- 
is belonging not to our legiſ- 
we, but to the crown, and have 
eally been under the adminiſ- 
an or ſuperintendence of the 
council, which is not I believe 
wed to be very well conſtituted 
i for a court of law; how well 
tated to be a legiſlative body I 
| not pretend to determine, 
e moſt democratic government 
perhaps become ariſtocratic in 
je degree ; the degree and form 
which is of great importance. 
ken it can be properly divided in- 
n upper and lower yu ſe- 
te, independent, and nearly 
knced, and under the control 
werly limited of one h-ad, the 
tm may become nearly com- 
: but here, the two latter are 
hre. The upper and lower 
n, the Peers and Commons, fit 
ter, and the ariſtocratic part 
only governs, as uſual in this 
I: the yet ill-defined power of 
tad 1s divided between a go- 
acr and a baily, who generally 
* deputies. This ſimulacre of 
baltitation deceives at firſt view 
i lome appearance of control 
L dalauce, of forms, elections, 
©; but theſe are chiefly falla- 
ind the whole has been too 
atound to be little better than a 
unica ariſtocracy, The ſtates 
Mature conſiſts of twelve ju- 
(titted by the whole iſland for 
dt twelve clergy, and of twelve 
Wers called conttables, one elect- 
* each pariſh for three years, 
itelieutenant-baily, who hoks 
Us, The clergy are proba- 
w beit iatormed part of this 
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legiflature, and can have but few in- 
tereſted views, Where there are uo 
places or preferment for them, and 
their livings being very ſmall, it 
ſeems their intereſt to pular 
among their pariſhioners ; they are 
2 on the ſide of the 

ople, cem to be ion- 
ally difliked by the {ci — 
bithop, viz. of Wiucheſter, ſurcly 
ouglit to viſit them ſometimes, and 
they ſhould have more ſtudents at 
our univerſities, where there is on- 
ly a ſcanty proviſion of three fel- 
lowſhips, and twelve poor ſcholar- 
ſhips, tor the two iſlands, The ju- 
dicial power, or royal court, is on- 
ly a certain number of the jurats, 
who, in this capacity, cannot be 
expected always to forget their po- 
litical or party ſpirit ; and accord- 
ingly they have often uſed their ju- 
dicial power to promote their 
litical 2 — A. influence, — 
cauſes are frequently decided in fa- 
vour of their own party. As le- 
giſlators, or as judges, they are 
placed in a cruel and difficult fitua- 
tion, and if they have been ſome- 
times — and unjuſt, their 

litical conſtitution is perhaps more 
in fault than they. 

« In order to procure juſtice and 
freedom, the efficient government, of 
whateverform, ſhould be under ſome 
control, or it will degenerate into 
tyranny :—fuch is man. This ariſ- 
tocracy has been formerly long in, 
the habits of governing without any 
ſutticient reſtraint; and though a 
ſpirit of liberty and oppoſition has 
at length found its way hither, and 
the jurats have loſt their you in- 
fluence in the ſtates, yet they max 
again recover it, and reſume their 
wonted deſpotic ſway, if the privy 
council ſhould be too partial to the 
ariſtocratic part. Their preſent ſi · 
tuation, full of perpetual ſtruggles 
between the governing and popular 
pacties, creates violent heats and 
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animoſities, and threatens danger- 
ous confuſion, as uſual in ſmall 
Places, eſpecially if no umpire of 


ſufficient authority and influence is 


preſent to decide the conteſt, and 


with wiſdom enough to preſerve the 


balance. The reſtoring and ſup- 
porting their ancient tyranny can 
hardly now be intended, as ſome of 
them ſuſpect, being a meaſure ſo 


highly unworthy an Engliſh go- 


vernment, and could only be effect- 
ed by ſuch violent means as would 
in theſe days difyrace any nation. 
The only remedy is to mend their 
conſtitution, and give them ſome 
Engliſh laws, which is now much 
deſired by many, Juries, in the 
way which they themſelves propoſe, 
and which were anciently in uſe 
here as in Normandy, would pro- 
bably anſwer well enough for them, 


_ viz. in caſes where deſired by the 


rties, It may be alledged, that 


| The ſuch ſmall places their deciſions 


would ſtil} be only the voice of par- 
ty; but theſe, by being generally 
the opinion of a majority, would 
— be nearly and often right, 
and would be leſs partfal than the 
judgment of arbitrary and intereſted 
magiſtrates. 

„Such a baſeleſs fabric as this old 
French ariſtocracy is not now long 
fo be ſugported, and was only prac- 
ticable in the hands of wiſdom or 
artifice and experience; but muſt 
crumble to pieces if it ſhould repeat- 
edly fall under the guidance of fol- 
ly, vanity, paſſion, or inexperience, 
and ſtill more if under all theſe to- 

her. 

* It — be owing to the tyran- 
ny, inſuthciency, or non-reſidence 
of former governors, that their 


power has been divided: the civil 


rt has been given to a baily who 
holds the ſtates, &c. by deputy ; 
and little elſe beſides the military 
part, remaius to the governor. 
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Unleſs theſe two chance to he w 
wile and temperate men, they m 
be at perpetual war. In the ho 
politic, there is no ſupplying 
want or deficiency of a head: e 
ſubſtitute or contrivance for fl 
purpoſe can form only a monf 
which cannot live long. It is be 
there be always a neceflity fo 
good head, to oblige ſovereign 
ook out for proper governors, 
not indulge them in thinking t! 
fools or favourites ſufficient, 
ſides, we ſhould attend to the char 
of times and manners for many 
vious reaſons. Even proper milit 
lieutenant-governors may now g 
haps be more eaſily found than |; 
tenant-bailies above mediocrity, 
ſufficiently qualificd for the head 
ſuch a ſtate. The army may 
produce as many men of ſutfe 
penny, honour, and general kn 
edge, as any other line of lite, 
is not to be eaſily underſtood 1 
we have been fo backward in Me 
ing theſe people the ſame kind 
government with our other iſla 
by a governor, ſenate, and 
ſembly. 

& In every country and fo 
rule, there ouglit perhaps to be cd 
plaints and abuſes enough to! 
and maintain an oppolition : 
watch and contro] upon power; nen 
when oppoſition is increaſed t 
majority by the increaſe of abu 
they are thus often redreſſed. 
oppoſition having of late grown 
to a majority, under every diſady 
tage, marks that it is high tine 
change and improve their com 
tion. Though theſe poor pec 
may not have ſo much to comp 
of as they imagine, or as might 
expected under ſo imperfect a 
vernment ; though they may n 
rally magnify their own evil 
fufferances ; yet they ought ful 
to have at leaft fome of them regs .} 


They might ſucceed better, 
japs in every ſenſe, with more 
e and moderation; but theſe 
es may be more difficult to 
rein proportion to the ſmall- 
& of the ſociety, and defective 
n of its conſtitution. This is 


ns, which ufually degenerates 
prranny. They can hardly in- 
{ be ſaid to have any laws, ex- 
i few orders of council, and 
x vague and uncertain old cuſ- 
which ate naturally neglect· 
ul forgotten by an arbitrary 
ment. But ſince colonel 
bell, their lieutenant-gover- 
n 561, firſt encouraged an 
tion to the reigning magiſ- 
ks their minds and views have 
n gradually opening, and they 


aught a little of that ſpirit 
om and difcuffion which ſur- 
le. & them in Europe; and it 
aer farprifing, thar our go- 
arent has not yet encouraged 
_— re nor ſectinded that gen- 
us benevolent "endeavours 
[ 


tas been ſo temiſs in granting 
© more of our laws and conſti- 
m. However, their legiflative 
dem to be advancing by their 
tons; more than for ceatu- 
lore. The principles and 
mements of the age muſt pro- 
in time, reach theſe iffands. 
Though they may yet be/confi- 
l children in politics, and 
0 govern themfelves; —_ 
my not all ſufficiently conſi- 
d long gradation, neceſſary to 
ron in domeſtic policy, nor 


lculties, or rather impoſſibi- 
* A adopting, at once, all the 
8 ad conſtitution of England, 


axe required the progreſſion 
do attain the preſent degree 
eenre, and which their ſtate 
pet ripe for; this perhaps 
«colt them much time and 


government of laws, but of 
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pains, and muſt prove the reſult of 
gradual experience. However, ſome 
of them are ſenſible of this, and 
with it to be gradual. You might 
begin either by granting them the 
jurtes they defire, or bs an 
their conſtitution only by a ſmall al- 
teration iti its form; by ſeparat in 
the ſtates into two honſes, with 
governor only; and the other ne · 
ceſſary changes would graduall. 
follow of courſe. To do this i 
the wiſeſt and moſt temperate man- 
ner, ſend them proper commiſ. 
ſioners firſt to examine and” re · 
pott. I | 
Many think the form of govern- 
ment immaterial, if the le are 
contented. You know not 
think ſo; but even that excuſe for 
— ſtill, or for ＋ the 
natural human pro „ will pro- 
bably ſoon er us. ep for f. ah 
of the world ſeem now to be chang+ 
ing their ideas very faft on t 
ſubjects. In this progreſs, the wiſeſt 
rulers will give way to ſome of the 
inevitable innovations, and will at! 
tempt only to Hmit the degree, and 
reftrain the impetuoſity, but not 
fortibly oppoſe che carrying of ſome 
ſpeculations into practice. If any 
of them are really great, theſe wi 
ſtep forward and become the leaders 
of temperate reformation ; they 
will eſtabliſh and repair, but not 
deftroy ſyſtems, and will become 
great legiſlators, and the refounders 
of laſting nations. The gradual 
improvement of man, of the ſocie- 
ty or the ſpecies, is an intereſtin 
progreſs, in which the knowled 
of his own errors is the firſt ſtep ; 
and to which the theories, and even 
hints of ſpeculation, and the f 
of experience, are equally | 
ry and conducive, In this progreſs, 
political and legiſlative knowledge 
leems to be the moſt neceſſary, and 
hitherto the moſt deficient, But all 
E 3 the 
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the aſſiſtance of ſuch knowledge can · 
not perhaps be expected till educa- 
tion is better underſtood, nor till 
theory is more generally joined with 
practice, ſtudy with experience and 
travel, I could ſometimes wiſh no 
man to be admitted as a magiſtrate, 
more than a paſtor, who had not 
paſſed ſome 8 or exa- 
mination at an univerſity, if we did 
not ſee that numbers may = that 
road and bring away very little uſe- 
ful ſcience : and yet ſame of theſe 
may become even miniſters of ſtate 
long before they know on what the 
roſperity of a nation depends. 
Buch knowledge is not to be found 
ready for uſe in books and college 
lectures, nor in the huge volumes 
of the law, however neceſſary theſe 
may be, as a foundation for expe · 
rience to build upon. Hence our 
tical and commercial principles 
— been ſo often deficient. It 
may. require yet much more time, 
and a more general information, to 
baniſh all the remains of aur mo- 
nopolizing corporation ideas of 
commerce and balance of trade, 
founded on opinions and ſentiments 
uaworthy a | pedlar, viz. on a 
mean jealouſy of all the world, and 
wiſhing no nation to have a profit 
or favourable balance hut ourſelves; 
and it was ſhameful to ſee miniſ- 
ters, not very long ago reaſoning 
jrom the ideas of the meaneſt mo- 
nopoliſt, deſirous that other nations 
ſhould take our manufactures, and 
make nothing for themſelves that 
ſhould enable them to pay us; 
whereas it might eaſily be ſhewn 
that the higheſt cultivation and in- 
duſtry of the world would propor- 
tionally ingreaſe the commerce of 
all nations, From the ſame kind 
of narrow principies have proceed- 
ed mych of our politics of — en- 
deavquring to engraſs the trade and 
Kepencence of colonics and diſtagt 


La # 


countries, to our mutual died 
tage. It is to be feared ther 
ſtill ſome who think we were w 
in permitting to our colonies 
good forms of governinent by ul 
they proſpered ſo faſt, and bes 
more independent on our capri 
but chiefly by our own folly and 
ranny they were ſeparated fro, 
before their time. Thoſe ; 
would have had us imitate $ 
and ſecure the dependence, af 
colonies by their poverty and at 
pulation. Will it he believe 
poſterity, that ſuch ſeutimentz 
vailed in the firſt nation of 
world during the eighteenth ce 
ry? Such maxims and events 
certainly of hiſtorical impor 
and (hquld be held up to poſt 
in their proper colours. But 
us hope our public councils will 
improve, as general knowledge 


more liberal legiſlative princ - 
gradually prevail in the world, 10 
that the times are nearly paſt ne 
produced ſtamp acts, Quebec Wl... 


and ſuch proceedings as, loſt 
empire. t us give way, 0 
ther take the lead in the imp 
ments of the age. Myſtery and 
preſſion cannot long ſubſiſt, nor 
ceed as hitherto, in theſe inve 
jog apd enlightened times, and 
prabably be. gradually relinqui 
and baniſhed from the art.0 
verning mankind. How muc 
ter to Jead than be driven, a 
beſtow in time with a good 
what muſt at length be, as it 
extorted by the general vc 
Even when a Conway ſhall t 
more, though virtue and ſ 
ſhall then drop a tear, other fr 
to liberty and juſtice will aril 
ſupport and extend their re“ 
principles, and who will lead 
—— lected iilanders into 
general legiſlature, or to all 
nefits of the Britiſh laws, 


verii 
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a. ment. There is a kind of li- 
here ality, which is the higheſt wiſ- 
e wi m in politics, and though not 
ies 


much known, may in time pre- 
y Wi Let us be timely wiſe, and 
der nt proſperity to che remoteſt 
; of the empire, at preſent dif- 
2 eltecdlly, for their benefit, but 
ich will in time reſult to the good 
the whole. The political heart, 
t ſhall freely ow. blood and 
eto the extremities, will have it 
med with double vigour and 
che etage. Grant them, by de- 
te, all the freedom, immunities, 
good government they defire ; 
* © vill reap the profit in the courſe 
i eme, and of their natural pro- 
without any. of the mercan- 
r infidious arts or monopolizing 
pulations, 
„think I find here moſt of my 
| political principles confirmed 
"WP experietice, and on a ſcale nei- 
er too ſmall for fair experiment, 
to large for the eye to take in by 
mparative views, nor too full of 
Kerfainty from the complication 
lfferent cauſes. In moſt old 
Kbliſhments, in all unfair modes 
government, but eſpecially in 
llocracies, there is a natural ten- 
acy to keep thing as they are, 
hence to exclude almoſt all im- 
ements by which the rulers 
they may chance to loſe ſome 
wer or infiuence. They are na- 
Willy jealous of the merchant, the 
facturer, the rich bourgeois 
parvenus, and of every innova- 
or improver. Here, they are 
lingly jealous even of the com- 
that would finally enrich 
enelves, and of the very learn- 
aud the ſchools that would ens» 
den and improve all. This is 
& mall working model of a great 
an. We fee human nature at 
«Ka we do bees through the glaſs 
* There doubtleſs muſt always 
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be a difference of rank among men 
in ſociety; but on the proper regu- 
lation and limitation of that diffe- 
rence will depend much of their 
progreſs and political happineſs. 

'hether the pous are molt happy 
in ſlavery or in freedom, was once 
diſputed in the countries that are 
now the freeſt and moft civilized, 
and is diſputed ſtill in Ruſſia, Po- 
land, the Weſt Indies, &c. That 
they are more active and indui- 
trious with liberty and ſecurity, can 
now hardly be doubted. In every 
ſociety there is a natural tendency 
and progreſſion towards an inju- 
rious difference, an increaſing in- 
equality in rank and riches. The 
beſt governments will be known by 
their contriving juſt and gentle li- 
mits and obſtructions to this evil, 
and that ſhall raiſe and ſupport the 
poor and helpleſs againſt the rich 


and powerful, between whom there 


is always a fecret, but very unequal 
war and enmity. We may doubt 
if there be any government yet 
eſtabliſhed, that is completely ad- 
equate to this taſk, hut we may pre- 
ſume that our own comes the near- 
eſt to it, and may hope it will come 
nearer ſtill. But I am perhaps too 
eaſily led into general reflections, in 
ſearch ot practical truths, and prin- 
ciples of importance. You know 
I conſider the art or ſcience ot legiſ . 
lation as yet in its infancy. 

« The things that are wanting to 
make theſe poor iflanders as happy 
as nature allows, may be few though 
eſſential, A mediocrity, rather bor- 
dering on poverty, with a purity 
and ſimplicity of manners, ſeem to 
prevail here, A — of pro- 

rty, uncommonly minute, pro- 
I a ſort of —— ſubſiſ 
tence for a greater number than is 
almoſt anywhere to be found on 
an equal ſpace of territory. The 
ancient laviſh conditions of ſome 
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of their tenures ſhould be aboliſh- 


ed, as the labour due to the /e/gnenr, 
and the corn rents, &c. Th: fe few 
ſmall aſterations, with the trials by 
jury, ſome Engliſh laws, and per- 
haps members ' of parliament, may 
form nearly the ſam of what they 
want at preſent; as theſe would 
gradually bring the other requiſites 
towards making them more induſ- 
trious, populous, and more im- 
1 to England. Their 
r and parſimonious a rance, 
— — af living, of Fireſs of 
farming, their utenſils, manners, 
dec. ſeem all as yet a little too much 
in the French ſtyle. 
ſurely, by this time, to have been 
more like Engliſh people. Our 
government has certainly been the 
moſt to blame in this. I doubt we 
are conſtitutionally inadequate or 
unfit for the management of foreign 
poſſe ſſions, till they are incorpo- 
rated in our legiſlature, and thence 
all become gala ſubject to the 
ſame laws. A large proportion of 
the men here go to ſea, while their 
ſſeſſions are but indifferent- 
ly cultivated. Under better go- 
vernment, laws, and tenures, this 
uncommon junction of the trades of 
ſailor and farmer might be ſeperat- 
ed, and both ſucceed better; with 
many other beneficial effects, as 
more activity, education, &c. 
„This iſland may be conſidered as 
a model in ſome eſſentials, and wor- 
thy the imitation of greater ſtates ; 
as in the military arrangements, 
and ſyſtem of defence, which have 
been ſo highly improved, and almoſt 
formed de novo, by the preſent go- 
vernor, general Conway, whom 
theſe people ſtyle their father and 
defender. The whole of the inha- 


bitants, of all ranks, have been 
formed into an «excellent militia, in 
which there are many points that 

ew the very rare degree af milita- 


They ought. 


ry ſcience of the inſtitutor, x; v 
as his towers, and the whole {+ 
matic defence of the coaſt, 1 thi, 
the uniform he has given the 
here, the jacket ard long trovſ 
is the beſt military dreſs I have 1 
ſeen, and anſwers all the purpol 
we want. Theſe, with the artill 
ry part of each corps, and fever 
other regulations, are highly w 
thy of imitation, To complete t 
ſyſtem, a place of ſtrength is wan 
ing; one that ſhould ſtand a fe 
of a certain time, and that con 
be readily ſupplied and reliev:d| 
ſea, which is a chief object in © 
1 for us, and inde 
the only circumſtance that can n 
render a place impregnable, fuch 
Tyre, Bergenepzoom, Gitra! 
might he made. A harbour, 5 
tefted by the fort, might Jikew!{ 
formed, for frigates at leaſt, 
theſe might be of fiend! ſervice Nor 
ſtationed, particularly at the beg 
ning of a war. Ihe importan 
of theſe iſlands to England, as 
vanced poſts, &c. need not, I hoj | 
be here demonſtrated to you. vam 
the civil wars, vou know they lig 
mained firmly loyal, and by ta 
annoyance of the parliamen g fo 
forces by ſea, ſhewed what miſch 
they mi2ht do us in the hands ie on 
an enemy. Charles II. knew th 
importance, and always obſtinat 
refuſed, when in the greateſt vai" 
of aſſiſtance, to ſell them to Fra t m 
for that purpoſe. ; 
« Jt appears that the Druids | 
ſorted much to theſe iſlands, as vi! 
as to Angleſea, The ruins ol abe the ſ. 
fiſty of their monuments or tegen 
les have been diſcovered here; 
ately, very complete, which 15 
ing to be ſent to their Govern 
at Park Place. The Druids ue 
right. Theſe ſecluded iſles we her: 
then well ſuited for ſtudy and | 
ditation, and probably for tn 
my tcr1 


We of mank in 
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terious worſhip, and for ſafety, 
beautiful iſland, I think, even 
well adapted for ſtudy, and for 
zation, and poſſeſſes many ad- 
ages for a good ſchool, being 
only place we know where 
ch and Engliſh are ſpoken 
ally well by all ranks above the 
mon and country people. The 
ms of juſtice, and law pleadings 
Fiench ; the preaching in both 


languages, alternately ; a pleaſar 1 
retired and healthy country ; inno- 


cency and ſimplicity of manners ⁊ 


great eronomy, with 2 mediocrity 
of wealth and condition, the in- 
habitants all proteſtants; little ceco- 
nomical tours to France with the 
ſcholars might be eaſily made. I 
know of no place abroad poſſeſſing 
ſo many advantages for an early 
education,” 


* 


_ a 


COUNT of the DUMPLERS, a religious Set in PENN SVL. 
VANIA, 


am the TRavers through the Interior Parts of America, ina fe- 


N travelling through Pennſyl- 
vania you meet with people of 

vl every different perſuaſion of 
mon that exiſts; in ſhort, the 
rity of religions, nations, and 
pages here is aſtoniſhing; at 
e ſame time the harmony they 
in no leſs edifying ; notwith- 
timg every one, who wiſnes well 
religion, is hurt to ſee the diver- 
hat prevails, and would by the 
it foothing means, endeavour to 
ent it; yet when the misfor- 
e once takes place, and there is 
longer an union of ſentiments, it 
tevertheleſs glorious to preſerve 
union of affections; and certain- 
muſt be highly pleaſing to ſec 
ire though of fo many diffe- 
it perſuaſions, yet to the ſame 
nſtian principles, and though not 
"te ſame religion ſtill to the great 
M of all, the roſperity and wel- 
li Among the nu- 

Tous ſets of religion with which 
b province abounds, for there are 
nchmen, Quakers, Calviniſts, 
herans, Catholics, Methodiſts, 
maſts, Moravians, Independents, 


ries of Letters, by an Officer. 


Anabaptifts, there is a ſe& which 
perhaps you never heard of, called 
the Dumplers. I his ſect took its 
origin from a German, who, wea 
of the world retired to a very ſoli- 
tary place, about fifty miles from 
Philadelphia, in order to give up 
his whole tine to contemplation ; 
feveral of his countrymen came to 
vifit him in his retreat, and by his 
pious, fimple, and peareable man- 
ners, many were induced to ſettle 
_ him, _ in a 2 3 
adopting his modes, they formed a 
little _ which 12. named 
Euphrates, in alluſion to that river 
upon whoſe borders the Hebrews 
were accuſtomed to ſing pſalms. 
„Their little city is built in the 
form of a triangle, and bordered 
with mulberry and apple trees, very 
regularly planted. In the centre 
of the town is a large orchard, and 
between the orchard and the ranges 
of trees that are planted reand the 
borders, are their houſes, which are 
built of wood, and three ſtories 
high: in theſe every Dumpler is 
lett to enjoy his meditations with- 
out 
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out diſturbance. Theſe contem- 
plative men, in the whole do not 
amount to more than five hundred ; 
their territory is nearly three hun- 


dred acres in extent; on one fide 


is a river, on another a piece of 
ſtagnated water, and on the ather 
two are mountains covered with 
trees. | 
They have women of their 
community, who live ſeparate from 
the men: they ſeldom fee each 
other but at places of worſhip, and 
never have meetings of any kind 
but for public bulineſs ; their whole 
life is ſpent in labour, prayer, and 
ſleep; twice every day and night 
they are ſummoned from their cells 
to attend divine ſervice. As to their 
religion, in ſome meaſure, it reſem- 
bles the quakers ; far every indivi- 
dual, if he thinks himſelf inſpired 
has a right to preach, "The fub- 
jects they chiefly diſcourſe upon are 
humility, temperance, charity, and 
other Chriſtian virtues 5 never vio- 
lating that day held ſacred amongſt 
all perſuaſions; they admit a 
hell and a paradiſe, but deny the 
eternity of future puniſhment, As 
to the doctrine of original fin, they 
hold it as impious blaſphemy, to- 


gether with every tenet that is ſe- 


vere to man, deeming it injurious 
to divinity, As they allow no me- 
rit to any but voluntary works, 
baptiſm is only adminiſtered to the 
adult ; nevertheleſs, they think 
it ſo eſſentially neceſſary to ſalva- 
tion, as to imagine the ſouls of 
Chriſtians are employed in the 
other world in the converſion of 
thoſe who have not died under the 
light of the goſpel. 

Religion, among the Dump- 
lers, has the ſame effect philoſophy 
had upon the Stoics, rendering 
them inſenſible to every kind of in- 
ſult ; they are n ore paſſ. ve and diſ- 


intereſted than the Quaker, {v 
they will ſuffer themſelves to d. 


cheated, rubbed, and abufcd, vi; WW" 
out the leaſt idea of retaliation, oi® the 
even a complaint. xe le 

Their dreſs is very ſimple »il * 
plain, conſiſting of a long whi peers 
gown, from whence hangs a bo monk 
to ſerve the purpoſes of a hat, ib 
coarfe ſhirt, thick ſhoes, and t * | 
wide breeches, ſomething reſe ſts, 
bliag thoſe the Turks wear, T\W9» 
men wear their beards to a great * 


length; ſome I ſaw were down t 
the waiſt ; at the firſt fight of ther 
I could not help comparing then 
to our old ancient bards the Dru 
ids, from their reverential appear 
ance. The women are dreſſed fin 
lar to the men, excepting ti, 
breecheg. - 

Their life is very abſtemion: 
and eating no meats ; not that the 
deem it unlawful, but more con 
formable to the ſpirit of Chrittiani 
ty, which they argue has an aver 

on to blood; and upon tholg 

grounds they ſubſiſt only an ve 
getables, mi the produce of the 
earth. 

They follow with great chear 
fulneſs their various branches of bu 
ſineſs, in ſome one of which ever 
individual partakes, and the pro 
duce of their labour is depoſited | 
one common ſtock, to ſupply tg 
neceflities of every individual; an 
by this union of induſtry, they have 
not only eſtabliſhed agriculure an 
manufactures ſufficient to ſuppl 
this little ſociety, but ſuperfluitie 
for the purpoſes of exchange lo 
European commodities. |; 

« Though the two ſexes live ſe 
parate, they do not renounce ma 
trimony ; but thoſe who are dilpo! 
ed to it leave the city and ſettle! 
the country, on a tract of lan 
which the Dumplers have Pap 
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el ſor that h . E couple 
xe ſupported at the public expences 
wich repay by the 
of their 0: nd thats ory wa 
xe ſent to Germany for education. 
Without this wiſe policy, the Dum- 
den would de little better than 
zibilated. | 

« Although there are ſo many 
ets, and ſuch a difference of reli- 
zious opinions in this province, it 
s ſurprizing the harmony which 
ſublits among them; they conſider 


\ 


themſelves as children of the ſame 
father, and live like brethren, be- 
cauſe they have the liberty of 
thinking like men. To this pleaſ- 
— in a great meaſure, is 
to be attributed the rapid and flou- 
riſhing ſtate of Pennſylvania above 
all the other provinces. Would to 
heaven that harmony was equally as 
prevalent all over the globe! if it 
was, I think you will acquiefce with 
me in opinion that it would be for 
the general welfare of mankind.” 
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6c 
F Muſſulmaniſm the founders 

of moſques have ever thought it a 
duty to erect colleges near their tem- 
ples, whoſe fole deſtination was the 
ſtudy of law and theology. Theſe 
ectifices received therefore only thoſe 
intended to be Oul«mas, who, di- 
vided into two claſſes, formed, as 
they do at preſent, the magiſtracy 
and the facerdotat order. 

© The progreſs of the Arahs in 
letters and the fine arts followed that 
of their arms over the three parts of 
the ancient continent, and colleges 
were foon erected for the cultivation 
of thoſe ſciences which contributed 
fo much to the glory of the Greeks 
| and Romans. They taught geo- 
graphy, hiſtory, medicine, natural 
hiſtory, metaphyfrcs, aſtronomy, ma- 
thematics, &. In the Oriental an 
nals are enumerated the mao:.ificent 
Mcdreffes which the Khoiiphs, the 
Anti-Khattphs, and the other Maho- 
mtu potentiates erected at Mecca, 
Seeding, Kiuffé, Bayhdad, Damas, 
in Perſia, Africa, Spain, &c. The 
fall of the Khaliphal monarchy, 
and that of the dynaſties which 
aroſe on its ruins,. and were ſuccef- 
rennrad, influenced the fate 
or learning. It exhibited a general 
anguor, and the Meédreſſes were 
again limited to the ſtudy of law 
and theology, the objects of their 
primite inſtitution. 
„ Such was the ſtate of all the 


pe . 5 


R O M the firſt origin of Mahometan- colleges, in Aſa and 


iy 

1.y | 

101 

nta; 

. the 

6 UL Means 
Africa near the conchuſion of the s 
thirteenth century, when Oſman l. " 
laid at Seugutdjik the foundation of I 
2 new empire. More attentive to 7 
the ſucceſs of his arms than to the 3 
progreſs ot ſcience in his riſing mo- * 

narchy, he was content with main- 

taining without improvement the « 1 
plan of the ancient Medreſſcs. Hd * 
fon and ſuc eſſor, Orkhan I. hav- 3 
ing built at Nice an imver1 | moſque Bir, - 
731 (1330), erected alſo a Mee 0 
ic, which during more than a cen- 1 
tury was conſidered as the firſt of Miref 
the Mahometan colleges : it va. 
called after his name, Mcdrefſe-y- . 
Orkhaniys, and the direction of it man 
was intruſted to the Scheykh- Da. urtcy 
voud-Caifſary, under the title of {medi 
\iuderriſs 15 this college, as well = 
as thoſe which were afterwards Wirt 
founded by the princes of his fami- m7 
ly, and the nobles of the empire, TOR 
have had no other object than tne le | hi 
knowledge requiſite for the miniſters . — 
of religion and law. * 
« It is true that Monrad I. Mou- 5 
rad II. Mohammed II. Selim 1. ai 
and Suleyman I. all zealous proter- us 2 
tors of the ſciences, endeavoured ta frat! 
revive the propitious ra of Arabi. 7 
an literature. They wiſhed to im.. Mor 
rt a ſimilar luſtre to the principal nuch 
Mcdreſſes, particularly to thote d. * 
thetr own foundation; but their -. ſe 
tentions were feebly ſeconded h/ — 5 


their ſucceſſors, eſpecially wy 1 


4 


+) epoch of the im iſonment of 
r Princes of the blood: thus at 
cut theſe colleges are confined 
\ hw and theology. | 
« Theſe ſtudies are, however, 
ducted with much order and me- 
td: they are divided into ten 
afes, under the common denomi- 
on of Im, which means ſcience; 
lr, 1. grammar, IIm-Sarf; 2. 
Fatax, Im Nahhw; 3. logic, Ilm- 
Manntik ; 4. morality, Ilm-Adab ; 
the ſcience of allegories, Iim- 
Meine, which ſupplies the place of 
orc; 6. th , Ulm-Kelam, 
Um-Illahhy; 7. philoſophy, 
In -Hikmeth; 8. juriſprudence, 
lim-Fikihh : the Cour' ann and its 
ummentaries, Ilm-Tefsir ; and, 10. 
the oral laws of the prophet, Ilm- 
Hadiſs. 
« Theſe are the principal: ſci- 
es taught in the Medrefſes, which 
xe the only colleges in the empire. 
Thar number is however conſider- 
ale, ſince in all the great cities the 
iet moſques having each their 
Medreſſe; many have two, three, 
ad even four, particularly the im- 
il moſques ; that of Sultan-Su- 
trman has five, of which one is 
wticularly conſecrated to the ſtudy 
1 Ws nedicine. The moſque Sultan- 
, WJ hammed is the only one which 
eight of them: they are built of 
ine, and each contains from twelve 
b thirty chambers or cells, called 
tudjeth, which are occupied by 
we or more ſcholars, according to 
a mber in each college. 
| * Theſe. pupils are called Softa, 
apt from Soukhté, which ſig- 
Wes any thing burut, and in a 
huative ſenſe an object who ſuf- 
= They are called alſo Muid, 
rid, that is, diſciples : and 
oY uiſchmend, whoſe only meaning 
i that of a ſtudent; the maſters, 
"the title of Khodjea, ſupply the 
kr of profeſſors, Muderrifs, who, 
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derogating from the primitive laws 
of their inſtitution, neglect this duty, 
and are ſatisſicd with attending once 
dr twice a month. Formerly, the 
Mouphtys came occaſionally to the 
Medreſſes of Sultan-Bayezid, aud 
gave themſelves public leſſons to the 
more advanced Softas, conſidering 
it a duty, fays Ahmed Efendy, to 
diffuſe through the colleges the 
light of ſcience and religion. 

«© Thoſe ſtudies which relate to 
the canonical law are directed by 
the works of the Imams-Hanefys, 
except at Mecca, Medina, Cairo, 
Aleppo, Damas, and Jeruſalem. 
Since in theſe countries the number 
of the partizans of the three other 
rites, reputed equally orthodox, has 
always been confiderable, the an- 
cient Khaliphs permitted the Rudy 
of the private opinions of their foun- 
ders. They eftabliſhed in ſome of 
the M:dreſſcs of theſe great cities 


profeſſars, Muderrifs, of theſe four 


different ſeas, who at Mecca and 
Cairohad each a private college. The 
Othoman ſovereigns reſpected theſe 
ancient eſtabliſhments. Suleyman I. 
erected at Mecca four new Medre- 
ſes, each ſeparately deftined to the 
followers of theſe four rites. It has 
becn already obſerved, that the li- 
berty of the following any of theſe 
rites is confined ſolely to — 
worſhip, that is, to thoſe religicus 
practices which are impoſed indivi- 
dually upon every Muſſulman; but 
that cee all thoſe points 
which relate to public worſhip and 
juriſprudence, they adhere, through- 
out the whole empire, to the op 
nions and laws of the Imams Ha- 
ncfys. 

In ſome of theſe colleges the 
Softas ſtudy together ; in others 
they read in their ſeparate apart- 
ments. The vaſt extent of the Arg- 
bian language, the complicated na- 
ture of ſome of its principles, and 

the 
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the multiplicity of its clafſic authors, 


render theſe ſtudies tedious and irk- 
ſome. 

„% The Turkiſh, the Perſian, and 
the Arabic, are the only languages 
with which the Othomans are ac- 
quainted. The primitive Turkiſh, 
a barren and inharmonious idiom, 
is that uſed by the people. The 
Perſian, which is extremely ſoft, is 
cultivated only by the poets. The 
Arabic is unrivalled for richneſs and 
majeſty, notwithſtanding the harſh 
founds produced by the guttural 
letters Ain, ghain, ha, khy, &c. 
which are diſagreeable when pro- 
nounced by the Arabs, but not ſo 
when uttered by the. Othomans. 
This language, to gain an intimate 
knowledge of it, requires an unre- 
mitted application of many years. 
The ſtudy of it is indiſpenſable, be- 
cauſe the Cour'ann, and all the an- 
cient works in theology, philoſophy, 
and law, are written in Arabic, 1n 
the Coureyſch idiom, which hath 
little reſemblance to that multiplici- 
ty of dialects uſed in different can- 
tons of Arabia, Egypt, Syria, and 
Africa. Thus it conſtitutes a parti- 
cular ſtudy, eſpecially at Conſtan- 
tinople, and in the neighbouring 
provinces, where the Arabic may be 
conſidered as a dead language, fince 
the Turkiſh is there the only vehicle 
of converſation. 

« This latter tongue, which was 
very much cultivated under the 
fri Othoman Sultans, but eſpeci- 
ally under Suleyman I. borrowed 
richneſs from the Perſian and the 
Arabic; fo that this new idiom, 
which muſt be diſtinguiſhed from 
the ancient Turkiſh, the ſpeech of 
the vulgar, may be ſaid to conſtitute 
a fourth language, uſed by the 
court and by perions of education: 
in this idiom, equally noble and 
harmonious, are written all the 
works of hiſtory and ſcience, the 
edicts of ſovereigus, the orders of 

8 


miniſters, the decrees of tribun:ly 
in fine, whatever iſſues from t * 
imperial chancery, and from t | 
various offices or departments | 
public affairs, . 
„ Theſe different languages he F 
the ſame characters, the ſame 3 | 
abet; and though in this a 
there are properly only H. 
vowels, an application of fou 
months is ſufficient to learn to read 
and write it, the orthography bein 
infinitely more ſimple, and ſuited i 
r than the French... - 
ngliſh, &c, The different coi... 
raters preſented by the Arabian al 
—_— which is common to th 45 
urkiſh and the Perſian, differ om 
from each other in the terminatin * 


of the letters, in their connexiot auf 
and punctuation, which do n, 
much increaſe the difhculty eithe Me 
to a native or a ſtranger. nalin 

FTheſe characters are diverſe n f. 
in ten different ways: each has 1 


denomination and particular uſe ** 
The moſt fimple, and conſequent ud 
the moſt common, is the Ne ere 
or Neſskhy: it is uſed excluſiveh ner 
for books, whether manuſcript oi»... 
3 The Diwany is employee ne 
or miſſive letters, more particular; . 
for the decrees, Fermanns, and fo tac, 
whatever is iſſued from the publi hs 
offices, The Siyacath is confined! Möge 
the finances. The Rik'i is for e em 

queſts, memoirs, petitions, &c. T ebe 
Talik and the iwany-Nefskhitl ters 
are particularly conſecrated to poen Mme 
chronograms, fugitive pieces, & ra 
The Suluſs Suluſs- djerifly, an r ver 
Neſskh-djerifſy are only for mottos 48 
inſcriptions, legends; and the Diet 


for warrants, diplomas, as allo e: en 
the inſcriptions on moſques, mau eh 
ſoleums, or other _ edift't Halt 
The Kiufy is alſo ſometimes ue he) 
for the inſcriptions of temples. I, 
Neſskhy, and the Diwany, are ca- we 
raters the molt uſed by all clafles« kin th 


the people, The clerks, Leit. 


the only perſons who a ply their 
Nation to the other characters: 
in general write ſo well, that 
e letters might be ſuppoſed to be 
wraved. 

» The pupils in the Medreſſẽs 
Yom attend to this diverſity in the 
»hian letters; but to their other 
dirs, the Cour'an and its com- 
wataries, they add the pronuncia- 
ma conſecrated for that reputed 
a Wal volume, The accents, in- 
dos, and pauſes in fimple read- 
x, and in the pſalmody of public 
aver, require their peculiar at- 
kation. 

„Many alſo ſtudy the Perſian 
wetry, of which the moſt eſteemed 
tagen are the Pend - Atter, the 
uae uuftan, Boſstann, Schewketh, 
hl, Saib-ceurfy, &c. Theſe are 
le volumes, which contain only 
naims of philoſophy and morality. 
h the three languages are found 
il} epic poems, amorous verſes, 
nous other works of poetry, and 
vaderable collections of proverbs, 
tyres, and judicious apothegms. 
They who have a taſte for the ſci- 
mes apply themſelves alſu to me- 
leine, natural philoſophy, aſtrono- 
ar, and mathematics; but as theſe 
ladies are merely acceſſory, ſince 
fey contribute only to the private 
ation of thoſe who cultivate 
em, and ſince their great object is 
become either magiſtrates or mi- 
liters of religion, it may eaſily be 
mceived that their progreſs in theſe 
dirt and remote ſciences cannot 
very complete and ſucceſsful. 
Such is the preſent ſtate of the 
Vdreſſes, which may be conſidered 
r ſeminaries that produce the 
Weykhs, Imams, and Muezzinns 
vl the Mahometan temples, and 
de Muderriſs, the Ca ys, the 
kids, Kc. who fill the Jower ranks 
" the judicature : they ſeldom ob- 


W the firſt offices; during many 


al 
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centuries theſe have been reſerved 
for the moſt diſtinguiſhed families 
among the Oulémas, whoſe chil- 
dren, like thoſe of the other citi- 
zens, are inſtructed in their owa 
houſcs. 

© Theſe private ſtudies are regu- 
lated on the ſame plan asis obſerved 
in the M-drefſts. The education 
of the young nobility, and of thoſe 
who apply to politics, in leſs exten- 
five : oriental hiſtory and philoſo- 
phy are the objects which moſt oc- 
cupy their attention. There are 
few who ſtudy metaphyſics, geo- 
graphy, mathematics, and the prin- 
ciples of government : theſe ſciences 
are neglected, becauſe government 
pays no ſcrious attention to them; 
and they are beheld by the people 
with a careleſs indifference. 

„Learning was formerly more 
cultivated by the Othomans, be- 
cauſe the Sultans were well inform- 
ed themſelves, and encouraged an 
acquaintance with the ſciences, both 
by their own example, and the 
wiſdom of their laws. If all the 
monarchs from Oſman I. to Ahmed 
I. though bred in arms, and in- 
ſtructed in the art of government, 
were not equally diſtinguiſhed on 
the throne by their virtues and 
warlike talents, almoſt all of them 
were eminent for their erudition 
and love of letters. In their court, 
and near their perſons, they had 
only men of intelligence: they diſ- 
puted with the moſt learned of the 


Oulcmas, and frequently propoſed 
to them very embarraſſing queſ- 


tions, They wrote, both in proſe 
and verſe, with much taſte aud 
eloquence. 

« But from the time that the 
hereditary princes were doomed to 
a cloſe impriſonment, all the ener- 
gies of the mind and heart have 
been weakened, and the throne has 
no longer been adorned with the 

genius 
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genius of the Oſmans, the Mobam- 
meds, and the Selims. 

& The influence of this cuſtom, 
or rather of this arbitrary law of 
the ſeraglio, the ſource of all the 
evils with which this vaſt empire is 
afflicted, imparts ſterility to the un- 
derſtanding, and ſuſpends, both 
with regard to the ſovereign and 
his ſubjects, all improvement in the 
arts and ſciences. From this firſt 
cauſe an immenſe number of others 
are derived, which coatribute to 
produce the fame effects: popular 
prejudices, or rather a „ N 
reſpect for ancient cuſtoms, the 
want of an intimate antercourſe 
with Europeans, the flow prop reſs 
ot printing, the diſlike of foreign 
languages, the neglect of procuring 
tranſlations of the valuable Euro- 
pean works, the averfien to travel 
out of their own country, the not 


tending miniſters to foreign courts, 


in fine, the feeble impreſſion which 
objects naturally make upon minds 
that have only an imperfect idea of 
their importance, 

To theſe general cauſes may be 
added the conſequences which are 
continua lly derived from the vices 
of adminiſtration: the greateſt of 
them all is the inſtability of employ- 
ment. Te miniſter and public of- 
ficer who has been elevated by fa- 
vour or mtrigue, and who trembles 
every moment leſt ſome artifice 
ſhould deprive him of his ſtation, 
attends ſtriftly to his more imme- 
diate duties; and facrificiny his zeal 
to his ſecurity, he regards with a 
careleſs eye thoſe objects which are 
unconnected with his ſituation. 
They who are the beſt inſtructed, 
who ſee the defects under which their 
country labours, and who are con- 
vinced of the neceſſity of a reform, 
are contented with lamenting its 
diſtreſſes in ſilen& and inaftion. No 
one has courage to come forward to 


titude in the nation, or of ditpd 


mention a reform, to propoſe 2 
improvement; but if a plan be n 
preſented to them, they liſten tg 
attentively, make judicious giv 
tions, appear anxious to put it | 
practice, only ſo far however 2; ut 
to expoſe themſelves to invidious i 
trigue or to public cenſure, Wh 
an officer induiges his zeal, and d W 
perſuade the firſt perſonages of th 
ſtate to ſubſcribe to his opinion, ps 
ticularly the Grand-Vizir and t 
Monphty, then there is no imped 
ment to the execution of any pl: 
though it might ſeem to wound t 
prejudices of the _ In th 


caſe the amiableneſs of their diſpet 
tions, much more than the impe 
ous impulſe of neceflity, mak * 
them ſubmit to be conducted by 
foreign hand. duct 
4 At the concluſion of the Hen 
reign, a mathematical {chool u „ili 
propoſed to them, and was ice 
mediately eſtabliſhed. They we julh, 
taught the uſe of the bayonet, fe 
machine for the conſtruction uo 


maſts, of a new foundry for canuo 
of a new corps of artillery, & 
which they adopted with eagerne 
It was inftauated to them, that ne 
forts were neceſſary at the entran 
the Black Sea: they inſtantly d 
voted conſiderable ſums to this pi 
poſe. If theſe eſtabliſhments ba 
not heen attended with adequ: 
ſucceſs, if they have not been 0 
lowed by many others equally 2 
vantageous, it muſt be attributed 
private cauſes, which are beyo 
my province to inveſtigate; 

theſe do not prove the want of a 


tion in the miniſter to be inſtructs 

to adopt new . — and to 1 
ve ular prejudices. 

2 If ſome —— Muſſulmen 

diſtinguiſhed families would vilit! 

inſtruction the principal cities 

Europe, they might, at * 


to Conſtantinople, operate a 
able revolution, both in letters 
d in the public adminiſtration, 
wen foreigners, acquainted with 
; language and manners of the 
untry, would wear the oriental 
{, conciliate the dignity of the 
„ie and the felf-l ove the of- 
1s who might co-operate with 


* 1 * 
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them, and recommend themſelves 
by their talents, but eſpecially by a 
prudent aud modeſt deportment, 
there is no doubt, by gaining the 
confidence of miaiſters, they might 
perſuade them, without difficulty, 
to adopt new maxims, and ſecretly 
to direct many uſctul and important 
plans.” 


— 8 8 n tt ith. 
= 
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T has been remarked by Mr. 
Wotton, that no age was ſo 
ductive of learned women as the 
tenth cenrury.; Speaking of the 
urilhing condition of learning in 
century, he ſays, it was ſo very 
wiſh, that the fair ſex ſeemed to 
ve that Greek and Latin added 
their charms ; and that Plato and 
ſtotle untranſlated were frequent 
raments of their cloſets, 4. One 
ud think by the effects, that it 
wa proper way of educating them, 
r there are no accounts in hiſtory 
o many great women in any one 
s are to be found between the 
fifteen and fixteen hundred.“ 
almus, alſo, deſcribing thoſe times, 
nm, * Scena rerum humanarum 
rity; monarchi literas nef; 
ut, & feminelibris indulgent — 
« - 2 "A priſca 
kapla ſeſe minio recipere, 
The ſcene e es is 
agel; the monks are ignorant 
literzture, and women are fond 
walks. —It is a pleaſing circum- 
ace, that the female ſex ſhould at 
Wh have recourſe to the ancient 
ples,” Learning was then hel 
= high eſtimation, that ſeveral 
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gout men were deſirous that their 
ughters ſhould be poſſeſſed of it, 
as well as their ſons. The examples 
of king Henry the Eighth, in the 
education of the princeſſes Mary and 
Elizabeth, and of fr Thomas More 
with regard to Mrs. Roper, are 
thought to have chiefly coutributed 
to the introduction of this cuſtom, 
There can be no doubt but that the 
conduit of perſons fo illuſtrious 
would have much effect upon the 
ſentiments of our countrymen, aud 
be productive of imitation. But, be · 
ſides this, there was a concurrence 
of other cauſes; ſuch as the recent 
origin of printing; the curioſity 
hence excited in the human mind; 
the admiration with which the an- 
cient writs, ſo lately brought to 
light, were gontemplated ; and the 
diſtinguiſhed honour that aroſe 
from literary purſuits. , In ſhort, 
the genera] ſpirit of the age nouriſ - 
ed the principle of training up wo- 
men in learning» Nor was a flight 
degree of learning deemed ſufficient 
for then. nx > 1 rendered 
complete miſtreſſes of the Greek 


d and Latin, as well as of the modern 


Their reading was not 
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confined to the (claſſic authors, but 
eomprehended the fathers of the 
church. They could write Greek 
epiſtles, and compoſe Greek verſes. 
It ſhould be remembered, however, 
that the literature of the women of 
that period extended comparatively 
but to a few perſons, and thoſe only 
of chart = Tr 
of the female ſex being in a ſtate of 
ignorance. There Was by no means 
that diffuſion of knowledge, that 
cultivation of mind, that taſte for 
books, which we now meet with in 
almoſt every company of ladies. 
Neither do we find that the learned 
women of the ſixteenth century pro- 
duced ſuch works as have continued 
to be read much by poſterity. The 
moſt important production of any 
of fir Anthony Cook's daughters, 
was lady Bacon's tranſlation of 
biſhop Jewel's Apology ; and yet, 
who but an antiquary would now 
 feek for it, or give himſelf the trou- 
ble of peruſing it? Not a fingle 
poeteſs, deſerving to be mentioned, 
aroſe in this country till the ſeven- 
teenth century. The ducheſs of 
Newcaſtle, Mrs. Katherine Philips; 
and Mrs. Behn, 2 to have 
been the firſt who could, in any de- 
gree, merit that appellation. If we 
come down to later times, we ſhall 
be ſenfible that, independently of 
poetry, the learned women of the 
xteenth century have been far ex- 
ceeded dy the ingenious ladies of the 
prefent age, both in the general and 
extenſive utility. of their writings, 
and in the elegancies of compoſition. 
We pretend not to enumerate all 
thoſe, whoſe works will be read 2nd 
admived by ſucceeding' generations; 
but it iz rr ſt we are 
treating on'futh a ſubje, to forget 
the names of a Cockburn, a Rowe; 
a Montagu, 'a Carter, *a Capone, 


More, and x Barbafld, **We-are 
ſpeadnz of proſe works only, ſince 
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rank, the generality 


"hath entered into the ſpirit of t 


otherwiſe we could not avoid 0 
ing to the catalogue a Seward and 
Williams. Neither does novel-wri 
ing come under our immediz 
view, to which ſo many, perky 
too many female authors, app 
themfelves, though none with 
fucceſs equal ta that of a Burney, 

„ There is a remark to be mad 
concerning the difference betwee 
the literature of the ladies of the fix 
teenth century, and that of the uonei 
of more recent times. The form 
entered deeply into the ſtudy of th 
ancient languages, whilſt the latter 
befides acquiring a ſkill in the n 
dern tongues, eſpecially the Frend 
and the Italian, have paid the! 
principal attention to the cultiva 
tion of general knowledge. Son 
of them, however, have been n 
ſmall proficients in the learning 
antiquity. Mrs, Carter ſtands, wit 
out competition, at the head of h 
fex in this reſpect; having diſplay: 
her accurate acquaintance with th 
Greek writings and philoſophy, | 
a manner highly honourable to het 
ſelf, and advantageous to the wor! 
How ' admirably Mrs. Barbaut 


CRI 


Latin claſſics, is apparent from t! 
uncommon propriety and beauty 6 
her mottos. Mrs. Montagu, in h. 
admirable Eſſay on the Writings : 
Genius of Shäkſpeare, hath the! 
22358 the other qualifc 

ons neceſſary to conſtitute a Cr 
of the firſt order, ſuch as a pencti 
ing mind, a fine taſte, and a © 
rekt and elegant ſtyle, ſhe is we 


acquainted with ancient literatur N. 
al rich in the ſtores of vag np 
knowledge. WR... 4-4 W itle 
* «Another circumſtance obfer ted 
able in che learned ladies of the 1 5 
AEnch century is, that they * L ome 


a e d — their piety ; 
Hgton was deeply impreſſed up! 
their minds, and, agrecabl/ ** 


the w 


hion of the times, religion was 
\naſt the ſole topic of their writ- 
ws, It is pleaſing to reflect, that 
e beſt female authors of the pre- 
: day are not inferior to them in 
ous and virtuous principles and 


dnt, Thoſe who have the hap- 


nes of a perſonal intimacy with 


* 
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Mrs. Montagu, Mrs. Carter, Mrs. 


Barbauld, Mrs, Chapone, and miſs 


Hannah More, will know that we 
ſpeak the truth ; to which may be 
added, that theſe ladies are unaf« 
fected in their manners, and that 
they do not eſteem themſelves above 
the ordinary duties of domeſtic life, 


CRITICAL EXAMINATION of Lord Syarresgury's Works, 


[From the ſame Work.] 


T now remains that we con- 

fider lord Shafteſbury as a 
iter: and in this character ſuch 
ferent repreſentations have been 
wen of him ; he has been ſo much 
wlauded, and ſo much condemn- 
| that it will be neceſſary to be 
mewhat copious on the ſubject. 


nd that we may the more effec- 


lyattain our, 2 of forming 
juſt eſtimation of him in his lite- 
capacity, we ſhall purſue his 
b in the order aſſigned to them 
y himſelf ; after which we ſhall 
ea general ſurvey of him as an 
bor, and attend particularly to 
b ſtyle and compoſition. 
The firſt piece which occurs in 
Characteriſtics, is his Letter 


icerning Enthuſiaſm, with re- 


nd to which we have but few re- 
to make. We haye before 

u that his view in publiſhing it 
$ laudable, as his deſign was to 
rent French prophets and their 
rents from being perſecuted : 
A will ſcarcely now be denied 
ut It was better to treat them with 
t pt than ſeverity, As to the 
u itlelf, we do not think that it 
titled to any high degree of ap- 
aſe, It is written with vivacity, 
lometimes with humour; but, 
te whole, it is a deſultory per- 

and there are in it ſeve · 


ral exceptionable paſſages. There 
is but little preciſion in it; nor does 
it convey much -philoſophical infor- 
mation on the ſubje& of enthuſiaſm. 
However, on its firſt appearance, it 
reatly excited the public attention, 
th at home and abroad. 
«© The next treatiſe is the . Sen- 
ſus Communis: an Eſſay on the 
Freedom of Wit and Humour.“ 
This work is more conſiderable in 
point of extent than the former 
one, but is nearly entitled to the 
ſame character. The noble author, 
in our opinion, is ſar from being 
— in his ideas. Some of the 
entiments here advanced had been 
occaſionally thrown out in the Letter 
concerning Enthuſiaſm; but in the 
preſent tract he enters into a larger 
defence of the application of raillery 
to ſubjects of ſpeculative enquiry, 
and among the reſt to matters of 
religious opinion. His advocates 
have aſſerted, that unjuſt repreſen- 
tations have often been given of the 
poſitions maintained by him upon 
this head. This aſſertion we ac- 
knowledge to be true; but, at the 
ſame time, we are convinced, that 
lord Shafteſbury, by the inaccurate 
and unguarded manner in which he 
hath written, bath laid himſelf fair- 
ly open to animadverſion and cen- 
2. Many perſons have expreſſed 
88 great 
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great diſapprobation of his ideas 
1 the uſe of wit and hu- 
mour. o expoſe his lordſhip's 
notions in this reſpeR, is the buſi- 
neſs of the firſt of Dr. Brown's Eſ- 
fays on the Characteriſtics. The 
doctor contends, with great inge- 
nuity, that ridicale is a fpecies of 
elo- uence ; that reaſon aloe is the 
dereftor of falſhool, and the teſt of 
truth ; that ridicule can never pre- 
tend to this character; that it is one 
of the moſt powerful engines, by 
which error can be maintained and 
eſtabliſhed; and that its proper ob- 
jet is folly of conduct and chiefly 
affectat on. What Dr. Brown main- 
tained was not admitted without 
controverſy. Several writers ap- 
peared 1n defence of the earl of 
Shafteſbory, and amongſt others, 
the reverend Mr. Chartes Bulkler, 
an ingetious and learned diſſenting 
miaiffer of the city of London. In 
a work Which was aſcribed to the 
late Mr. Ramſay, the painter, the 
anthor attempted to ſhew that fi- 
dic ule is af two. kinds, and that it 


may de applied to 6pinions as well 


as to manners: ard We caauot avoid 
expreſſing our toncurrence with the 
Weiter in Jus view of the ſubject. 
The uſual o. of Adicule are, 
indeed, cett un impropricties and 
peculiarities of character and con- 
duct, and to aſſert, in general, mat 
it is the teſt of truth, is advateing 
a faſſe potion. Reaſon is undoubt- 
edy the genuine and proper teſt of 
truth. Hererthelet. ridicule may 
in ſore caſes be jnitly applied to 
ep tons There ate teners ſo fla- 


gcaotly abſurd, that it is not eaſy 


to retraia rom viewing them in the 


- "Wight of humour and raillery ; and 


"pertaps rhe beſt way of expoſing 
them, way be to difplay them in 
" tha igt. That ſome of the doe- 
trines of | {not to mevition 


ford has advanced in recommel 
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mode of trial, has more than 9 
been evinced, and particularly z 
_ in Tillotſon's Rule of Fat 
Ve confeſs, however, that ridicy 
when applied to grave and impc 
tant ſubjects, is a very danger 
we pon; that it ought to be ao 
ed with the utmoſt dilcretion, 2 
that it hath often been made uſe 6 


in an improper manner. de 
& In the third work, the « oc 
llloquy ; or, Advice to an Author ect 
the carl of Shafteſbury riles in | been 
literary character; for there a on 
many things in the performa reatl 
which are liable to much cenſu 
Dr. Brown ſpeaks of this treatiſe fel y 


terms of high applauſe, Here 
ſays the doctor, “ bating only a (ey 
accidental paſſages, which will WW 
occaſionally pointed out herea , 
we ſhall have little more to 
than to approve and admire; Wl 
whole diſſertation being, in its g dower 
ral turn, one continued inſtance Metec 
its author's knowledge and reh 
taſte in books, life, and mann to juſt 
I could dwell with pleaſure on Wi ar 
beauties of this work, if indeed ii an 
needed an explanation. But (hh an 
noble union of truth and elt 
which ſhines through the whole, I wns 
it ſuperſedes, fo it would diſgr Aunde 
any attempt of this kind. To „ 
evik itſelf therefore, I rπτποↄ W. e 
the reader,” Perhaps this en rite 
mium is carried higher than 
truth and juſtice will warrant. 
writer of the preſent article, von” Wo 
a late re-peruſai of the * Advice 
an Author,“ did not find bin 
truck with that admiration 6 
which he experienced in hi» vo. the 
days. There appeared to be 
many things in it of a deſulte 
not ta ſay of 2 trifling nature. 
contains, however, a varicty 0f 
eellent matter; and what the n. 


tion of ſelf-cxatnination, and r 


xe of critics and criticiſm, is par- 
;ularly valuable. In this treatiſe 
ole paſſages occur, which are ſup- 
oled to caſt a cenſure on the philo- 
phy of Mr. Locke, and for which 
he earl of Shafteſbury hath often 
een condemned.“ 

« The ſecond volume of the Cha- 
teriſtics opens with the © Inquiry 
mcerning Virtue, for the intro- 
ution of which preparations had 
en made by many ſentiments oc- 
alionally delivered in the former 
reatiſes, On the whole, it is a 
ery valuable performance, being 
fely written, and containing an 
ellent diſplay of the nature, ten- 
lency, and effects of virtuous and 
tenevolent diſpoſitions and actions. 
ere, if any where, lord Shafteſ- 
bury muſt be allowed to appear to 
eat advantage, We do not mean, 
however, to aſſert that the work is 
perſet, or that it is not in ſome re 
ect liable to cenſure, or, at leaſt, 
bo juſt criticiſm. Though, from its 
firſt —— it was much admir- 
ach and continued long to be held 
n admiration, it was, nevertheleſs, 
arly the ſubject of animadverſions. 
ws attacked by Dr. Bernard de 
Nandeville, in his “ Fable of the 
es,” as founded on chimerical 
puciples. But the attack of ſuch 
witer was an honour, not a diſ- 
edit to the work. Dr. Fiddes, in 
e preface to his General Treatiſe 
# Morality, founded upon Prin- 
"pies of Reaſon only,” has vindi- 
Wed the “ Inquiry” againſt Man- 
ril'e's cenſures : and has pointed 
the truth and beauty of the ſen- 
ments advanced by lord Shafteſ- 
uy. Another writer, who diſtin- 
Fed himſelf, in defence of his 
lip, was. the ingenious profeſ- 
* Hutcheſon, of Glaſgow. In- 
ed, this gentleman may be conſi- 
Red as having founded in ſome de- 
Fe, his. ſyſtem of morals on that 
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of our noble author; or, at leaſt, 
there was ſuch a coincidence in their 
ideas, that they — ever be rank - 
ed as ſupporting the ſame principles, 
and — in the ſame — 
Several writers, however, of cha- 
racters far ſuperior to that of Man- 
deville, and totally abhorrent of his 
ſentiments, have expreſſed their diſ- 
ſatisfaction with ſome parts of the 
& Inquiry concerning Virtue.“ 

« In the “ Inquiry concerning 
Virtue,” the earl of Shafteſbury ap- 
peared in the cloſe, the logical, and 
the didactic form. But in the 
% Moraliſts, a philoſophical Rhap- 
ſody, he aſſumes a higher tone, 
and figures ina new character. Here 


he preſents himſelf in the mode of 


dialogne, and is the emulator of the 
ancients, and particularly of Plato, 
in the boldeſt poetic manner of that 
eminent philoſopher. Whatever may 


he th.ught of ſome things in the 


« Moraliſts,”” and eſpecially of the 
rapturous kind of language into 
which his lordſhip is frequently car- 
ried, it is, we think, on the whole, 
a work of great and — — 


merit. Dr. Brown had aſſerted, 


that the noble author hath ſtrange- 
ly attempted to ridicule and diſho- 
nour religion. in every ſhape. But, 
Mr. Bulkley has. juſtly obſerved, 
that this aſſertion. is fo far from be- 
ing true, that the whole treatiſe we 
are ſpeaking of is written in deſence 
of a Deity and a Provizlence ; and 
that the cauſe of pure, genuine, and 
perfect theiſm is maintained in it 
with ſuch ſtrength of judgment, 
ſuch ſuperiority of reaſon, ſuch in- 
vincible force of argument, ſuch a 
commanding cloquence, and ſuch a 
ſublime ſtrain of, piety, as cannot 
but naturally and juſtly recommend 
it to the ſtricteſt attention of all who 
intereſt themſelves in that higheſt 
and moſt momentous ſubject. With 
regard to the mode of compoſition 

FY adopted 


l 
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adopted in the . Moralifts,” biſhop 


Hurd ranks it among the beſt of the 
kind which we have in our language. 
„There are,” fays the biſhop, 
4 in Engliſh three Dialogues, and 
but three, that are fit to be men- 
tioned — all of them excellently com- 
poſed in their way, and it muſt be 
- owned, by the very beſt and politeſt 
of our writers. The dialogues I 
mean are, the Moraliſts“ of lord 
Shaſteſbury ; Mr. Addiſon's & Trea- 
tiſe on Medals ;”” and the Minute 
Philoſopher”? « of biſhop Berkley.” 
According to Dr. Hurd, the ſole 
fault of theſe applauded perſons is, 
that they ſuffered themſelves to be 
miſled by modern practice, and with 
every ability to excel in this nice 
and difficult compoſition, have writ- 
ten beneath themſelves, only becauſe 
they did not keep up to the ancient 
ſtandard. An eſſential defect in his 
Opinion, runs through them all. 
% They have taken, he adds, © for 
their ſpeakers, not real, but fiftiti- 
ous characters; contrary to the 
practice of the old writers; and to 
the infinite diſadvantage of this 
mode of writing, in every reſpect.“ 
Perhaps the biſhop has here carried 
the matter ſomewhat too far. How- 
ever, without diſputing the pro- 
priety of his general ſentiments 
upon the ſubject, one thing is plain, 
that the earl af. Shafteſbury is re- 
garded by him as amongſt the firſt of 
our authors in the dialogiſtical form 
of compoſition. But the moſt com- 
lete eulogiumon the“ Rhapſody,” 
is that which is given by lord Mon- 
boddo: nor hath this learned writer 
ſatisfied himſelf with beſtowing ups» 
on it ſome general praiſes, but 
hath — the public with a 
large and elaborate analyſis of it, 
from which its excellence will more 
fully be diſplayed.” 
« Concerning the third volume 


t the Characteriſtics, we have little 
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p ol 
to ſay. It is entitled, „ Miſce!ly cet 
ous Reflections on the precedin 
Treatiſes, and other critical 85 
jects:ꝰ and is a kind of defence 
explanation of what had gone} 
fore. This volume abounds wil 
pleaſantry, and contains a num 
of ingenious remarks; but we cy 
not regard it as deſerving of u 
great applauſe. It is written, 0 
the whole, in a deſultory manner 
and there are in it many exception 
able paſſages, eſpecially with reſp 
to revelation. The ingenions : 
thor of. Pompey the Little,” 
one of his introductory chapters, h 
humorouſly reckoned the Miſcel 
lanevus Reflections“ among the nc 
things.” 
„On the whole of the earl « 
Shafteſbury's character as anautho 
much has been ſaid to his praile 
and much to his diſadvantage. V 
Bulkley and others have beſtowe 
upon him the higheſt commendz 
tions. With theſe perſons muſt | 
Joined lord Monboddo, who, ſpeak 
ing of the Rhapſodiſt in particula 
is not afraid to pronounce it 10 
only the beſt dialogue in Englifl 
out of all degree of compariſon, b. 
the ſublimeſt philoſophy, and if u 
will join with it the Inquiry—t! 
completeſt ſyſtem both of Moralit 
and Theology, that we have in ou 
in our language, and, at the fam 
time, of the greateſt beauty an 
elegance for the ſtyle and compo 
tion,” 

« Several of the authors who has 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their 
rect oppoſition to many of the fent 
ments which occur in the Chara 
teriſtics, have, nevertheleſs, Mx 
no ſmall degree of applauſe wi 
their cenſures. I have again pe 
ruſed, with freſh pleaſure, and ire 
concern, 8 Balguy, in 1 
Letter to a Deiſt, „the volume“ 
CharaQteriſtics—I heartily with | 
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le zuthor had been as unpreju · 
ed in writing, as I was in read- 
, If he had, I am perſuaded his 
ders would have found double 
eaſure and double inſtruction. It 
ms to me, that his lordſhip had 
le or no temptation to purſue 
py ſingularities of opinion by way 
diftinftion. His fine genius would 
fciently have diſtinguiſhed him 
m vulgar authors, in the high 
ad of truth and good ſenſe; on 
hich account his deviations ſeem 
e more to be lamented. The 
rity and politeneſs of his ſtyle, 
xd the delicacy of his ſentiments, 
re, and muſt be acknowledged by 
[| readers of taſte and ſincerity. 
ut nevertheleſs, as his beauties are 
ealy to be overlooked, ſo nei- 
rare his blemiſhes. His works 
pear to be ſtained with ſo many 
6 errors, and his fine thoughts 
e ſo often mingled with abfurdi- 
that however we may becharm- 
| with the one, we are forced to 
ndemu the other.. Mr. Balguy 
h farther obſerved, with regard 
the “ Inquiry, concerning Vir- 
, which is the immediate object 
bis animadverſion, that though 
cannot agree in every particular 
tained in it, he finds little more 
dd than to tell how much he ad- 
es it; and that he thinks it in- 
Kd, in the main, a performance 
juſt and exact, as to deſerve higher 
ſes than he is able to give it. 

* Dr. Brown's encomium on the 
Advice to an Author,“ we have 
mdy mentioned. But with re- 
wi to the Characteriſties in gene- 
his commendations are more 
nicted; for he obſerves, that the 
| of Shafteſbury hath mingled 


ies, with a liberal and unſparing 
W At the ſame time, the doc- 
plauds that generous ſpirit of 


ities and blots, faults and excel- - 
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freedom which ſhines throughout 
the hee 1 11 
« Another direct antagoniſt of 
the earl of Shafteſbury, Dr. Leland, 
has obſerved, that no impartial man 
will deny him the praiſe of a fine 
genius. The quality of the writer,” 
continues the doctor, “his lively 
and beautiful imagination, the. de- 
licacy of taſte he hath ſhewn in many 
inſtances, and the graces and em- 
belliſhments of his ſtyle, though 
perhaps ſometimes too affected, have 
procured him many admirers. To 
which may be added his refined ſen- 
timents on the beauty and excellency 
of virtue, and that he hath often 
ſpoken honourably of a juſt and 
ood Providence, which miniſters 
d governs the whole in the beſt 
manner; and hath ſtrongly aſſert- 
ed, in oppoſition to Mr. - Hobbes, 
the natural difference between good 


and evil; and that man was origi- 


nally formed for ſociety, and t 
exerciſe of mutual kindneſs and be- 
nevoleuce; and not only ſo, but 
for religion and piety too. Theſe 
things — very much prejudiced 
many perſons in. his favour, and 
epared them for receiving, almoſt 
implicitly, whatever he ; hath ad- 
vanced. a 
« There are writers, and thoſe 
too of no mean name, who have 
ſpoken concerning lord Shafteſbury 
as an author, in the language of 
2 contempt and — cage 
n this number we are ſorry to 
reckon the admirable Jortin ; who 
in the caſe before us, has, we think, 
departed from that caudour of ex- 
preſſion, which might have been 
expected from a man of ſo liberal a 
mind. He calls his lordſ{lip a con- 
ceited, fantaſtical; and halt-learned 
writer. The eminent poet Gray is 
not leſs ſevere. © You ſay,” ad- 
drefling himſelf to Mr. Stonehewer, 
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4% you cannot conceive how lord 
Shafteſbury came to be a philoſo- 
her in vogue; I will tell you. 
Fir, he was a lord; ſecondly, he 
was as vain as any of his readers ; 
thirdly, men are very prone to be- 
lieve what they do not underſtand ; 
fourthly, they will believe any thing 
at all, provided they are under no 
obligation to believe it; fifthly, 
they love to take a new road, when 
that road leads no where; ſixthly, 
he was reckoned a fine writer, and 
ſeemed always to mean more than 
he ſaid. Would you have any more 
reafons ? An interval of above forty 
years has pretty well deſtroyed the 
charm. A dead lord ranks but with 
commoners : vanity is no longer in 
the matter, for the new road 1s be- 
come an old one. The mode of 
freethinking is like that of ruffs and 
farthingales, and has given place to 
the mode of 'not thinking at all. 
Once it was reckoned graceful, half 
to diſcover and half concea! the 
mind; but now we have been lon 
accuſtomed to ſee it quite naked. 
Primneſs and affectation of ſtyle, 
like the good breeding of queen 
Anne's court, has turned to hoy- 
dening and rude familiarity.” 

« Dr. Johnſon, as we are in- 
formed by fir John Hawkins, bore 
no gond-will to lord Shafteſbury ; 
„neither did he feem at all toreliſh 
the cant of the Shafteſburian ſchool, 
nor inclined to admit the preten- 
ſions of thoſe who profeſſed it, to 
taſtes and perceptions which are not 
common to all men; a taſte in mo- 
rals, in poetry, and proſe writing, 
in painting, in ſculpture, in muſic, 
in architecture, and in government! 
A taſte that cenfured every produc- 
tion, and induerd them to repro- 
bate every effort of genius that fell 
ſhort of their own capricious ſtan- 
dard.“ UN 

« The grand point in which our 
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noble author has rendered him, 
_ obnoxious to the friends of i 
igion, is his having interſ,erſe 
through the Characteriſtics a nun 
ber of infinuations that appesr 1 
be unfavourable to the cauſe of r- 
velation. There have not, how 
ever, been wanting many among 
his admirers, who have thourh 
that he ought not to be reckons 
among the deiſtical writers, Th 
author of 4 Animadverfions upor 
Dr. Brown's three Effays on th 
Charadteriſtics,” obſerves, that it 
imprudent, to fay no work, | 
ſome ſincere advocates for Chriſt 
nity, to reject the friendly advi 
and aſſiſtance of ſo maſterly a wit 
as the lord Shafteſbury, and to giv 
him up to the deiſts, as a patron 
infidelity.” But it is matter of fac 
and not conſiderations of pruden 
or imprudence, that muſt dete 
mine the queſtion. In ſupport « 
his lordſhip's having been a believe 
in our holy religion, may be alled 
ed, his preface to Whichcot's Se 
mons, and his Letters to a Studei 
at the Univerſity ; in both whid 
works he conſtantly expreſſes hi! 
ſelf in ſuch language as ſeems to 
dicate that he was really a Chriſtis 
And with regard to the * Letter 
it may be remarked, that they wt 
written in 1707, 1798, and 17 
not many years before his ford 
death, Nevertheleſs, there are 
the CharaReriſtics ps. =_ 
a that he muſt be conſide 
— been a doubter at le: 
if not an abſolute diſbeliever, V 
reſpect to revelation. ut if 
muſt be ranked amongſt the del 
we agree with the obſervation 
one of his biographers, that he! 
very different deiſt from num 
who have appeared in that cha 
ter; his general principles be 
much leſs exceptionable. 
« The infinuations that * 
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en out by the carl of Shafteſ- 
re ry, to the prejudice of the {c1p» 
e have been frequently animad- 


ned upon, and fully confuted. 
afional ſtri cures on his writin gs 
{ur in berkley's Minute Philo- 
wr,” in Warburton's “ Divine 
ration of Moſes,” and in a mul- 
-14e of other works. Biſhop War- 
on has entered pretty copiouſly 
ro the queſtion, whether ridicule 
va teſt of truth. In the produc- 
bas of Mr, Baiguv, Dr. Brown, 
id Dr. Leland, lord Sli fteſburv's 
iret and principal antagoniſts, 
jill be found a complete anſwer to 
tatever is juſtly exceptionable in 
e Characteriſtics; and a particular 
mhderation zof that part of his 
riſhip's ſcheme which repreſents a 
ward to future rewards, as dero- 
wing from the dignity and excel- 
ney of virtue, as well as of his ob- 
tons to the New Teſtament, be- 
aue it does not incul-ate, as po- 
tive duties, the love of our country 
ud private friendſhip. 

That a man of lord Shafteſbu- 
ns excellent character, and whoſe 
vinciples were, in various reſpects, 
b favourable to piety and virtue, 
bould, in any degree, have been 
ſtile to revelation, has been mat- 
ter of regret to many of his admi- 
rd; and they have endeavoured to 
count for ſo difagreeable a circum- 


re re. Mr. Huntingford has fa- 
pt oured us with ſome anecdotes and 
dr 


Mervations upon the ſubject, which 
* inſert with peculiar pleaſure. 
from undoubted authority it is 
Rated, that the preface prefixed to 
It. Whichcot's volume ol Sermons, 
d ditated by lord Shafteſbury to 


ic der the lady Elizabeth, who 
m it) her own hand wrote it as he 
* needed in pronouncing it. From 


de ſentiments contained in this pre- 
ut, there is every reaſon to be- 


te what biſhop Butler uſed to aſ- 
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ſer, that kad lord Shafteſbury lived 


in the preſent century, when Chrifti- 


anity is more pertectiy underſtood, 
he would hve been a good Chriſti- 
an. The intolerant doftrines of the 
church, which in the laſt century 
were unfortunately too prevalent, 
and the intemperate zeal of thoſe 
miniſters who ſignalized themſelves 
by enforcing thoſe doctrines, gave 
gre:t off nce to the benevolent 
mind ot this philofopher : and the 
tranſition, from 2 diflike of ſuch 
tenchers, to difapprobation of the 
ſyttem, which he erroneouſly con- 
ceived to \neuleate and encourage 
perſecution and ſpiritual pride, was 
eaſy and natural. And hence it 
ſeems to have ariſen, that the let- 
ters in which Mr. Locke recom- 
mended Chriſtianity to his lord- 
thip, were of no avail. Itis to 
be lamenred that theſe letters are 
not now to be found ; though many 
years have not elapfed ſince they 
were read by two gentlemen. who 
were ſo affe led by the ſtrong and 
prefling terms in which Mr. Locke 
expreſſed his ſentiments, that they 
could not abſtain from tears. Per- 
haps however theſe letters might 
have leſs effect on his lordſhip's 
mind, from a degree of diſlike with 
which he conſidered Mr. Locke's phi- 
loſophy reſpecting the human mind, 
and its being void of natural ten- 
dencies to what 15 right and fit. Mr. 
Locke does not ſeem to have been 
ſo thoroughly read in ancient philo- 
ſophy, or indeed ancient learning 
of any kind, as lord Shafteſbury 
was ; and it is faid that diſputes on 
the real excellence of ſuch learning 
were ſometimes carried on between 
them with a degree of warmth ; in- 
ſomuch that Mr. Locke, in a great 
meaſure, loſt the affection of lord 
Shafteſbury, No man ſeems to have 
ſtudied the Greek philoſophers to 
more effectual purpoſe than the au- 
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thor of the CharaQteriſtics ; for he 
has not only caught their manner of 
inveſtigating the ſubject, not only 
explained the magnanimous prin- 
ciples on which the beſt ſchool 
founded its ſyſtem, but has left in- 
diſputable marks of a mind deeply 
impreſſed with a love af recti- 
tude.“ 

«© There is a tradition, that, 
amongſt other difficulties which oc- 
curred to the earl of Shafteſbury 

with regard to the truth of the 
Chriſtian revelation, he was ſtartl- 
ed at the idea of its containing the 
doctrine of the eternity of hell tor- 
ments; that he conſulted ſome emi- 
nent churchmen, whether the New 
Teſtame:it poſitively aſſerted that 
doctrine ; and that, upon being aſ- 
ſured that it did, he declared him- 
ſelf incapable of aſſenting to a ſyſtem 
of religion which maintained a te- 
net ſo repugnant to all his views of 
the benignity of the great Governor 
of the univerſe. If his lordſhip had 
lived in the preſent day, he would 
have found a number of divines who 
would have given him quite a dif- 
ferent anſwer. They would have 
informed him, that, in their opi- 
nion, Chriſtianity holds out no doc- 
trine of ſo dreadful a nature; and 
that, at the very utmoſt, it only 
. denounces the final extinction of the 
impenitently wicked; ſo that ſuch, 
if there be any ſuch, who after all, 
ſhall remain incorrigibly corrupt 
and abandoned, will, at length, no 
longer exiſt ja the creation of Gud. 
++ The ſtyle of lord Shafteſbury's 
compoſitions is a point upon which 
various and contradictory ſentiments 
have been entertained. For a con- 
ſiderable time he was deemed one of 
our moſt polite and elegant writers; 
and how highly he was thought of 
in this reſpect, has appeared from 
ſeveral of the paſſages already cit- 
cd.“ 
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« On the re- peruſal of the C 
racteriſtics, we have been ca; 
convinced that the noble author x 
almoſt always excellent in the d 
poſition of his words, but tha 
the choice of them he is frequent 
liable to cenfure. A ſtriking i 
ſtance of his nicety, not to ſay faſt 
diouſneſs, with regard to compo 
tion, is diſplayed in the differen 
between the ſurreptitious edition 
his Inquiry concerning Virtue, : 
the corrected one, as it now ſtan 
in his works. It affords a curio 
and uſeful example of the L 
Labor; the art of poliſhing |: 
guage, breaking long ſentences, 
working up an impertect drang! 
into a highly finiſhed performanc 
There is one diſagreeable circu 
ſtance in reading lord Shafteſbury 
compoſitions, which is, that he adop 
the taſhion which at that time pr 
vailed, of writing many. of 0 
words in a contracted form. Ti 
was then ſuppoſed to contribute t 
the eaſe and politeneſs of ſtyle; b 
it was far from producing fuch ; 
effect; and according]y, it is no 
wiſely rejected by our beſt authors. 

„ The fate of lord Shafteſbu 
as an author, may furniſh uſt 
inſtruction to thoſe who build the 
expectations on literary fame. F 
a conſiderable time he ſtood 
high reputation as a polite write 
and was regarded by many 3s 
ſtandard of elegant compoſitiot 
His imitators, as well as admire 
were numerous, and he was eſtee 
ed the head of the ſchool of t. 
ſentimental philoſophy. Of 1 
years, he has been as much depri 
ciated as he was heretofore 
plauded; and in both cafes ! 
matter has been carried to an © 
treme. At length, it is fo © 
hoped, that he will find his d 
place in the ranks of literature 
and that, without being — 
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ar extolled, he will continue to 
read, and in ſome degree to be 
wired, This tribute, at leaſt, is 
to his „Inquiry concernin 
tue,“ and to his + Moraliſts; 
lin a great meaſure to his Ad- 
» to an Author. 
« But whatever becomes of lord 
hefbury's character as a writer, 
was excellent as a man. This 
wars from every teſtimony that 
zins concerning him. It muſt 
owned,” ſays biſhop Warburton, 
that this lord had many excellent 
ities, both as a man and a wri- 


191) 
ter. He was temperate, chaſte, ho- 


neſt, and a lover of his country.“ 
There is a paſſage in one of the 
earl of Shafteſbury's letrers to Ro- 
bert Moleſworth, eſq. which is wor- 
thy of notice. © I am perſuaded,” 
ſays his lordſhip, „to think no 
vices will grow upon me: for in 
this I have been ever ſincere, to 
make myſelf as good as I was able, 
and to live for no other end.” The 
man who could ſpeak thus concern- 
ing himſelf is entitled to the beſt ap- 
plauſe, the applauſe of the heart. 
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ESSAY on. MUSICAL CRITICISM, 


m the Third Volume of 


8 muſic may be defined the 
A the art of pleaſing by the 
ſhon and combination of agree- 
e ſounds, every hearer has a right 
zue way to his feelings, and be 
ad or diſſatisfied without ænow- 
e, experience, or the fiat of 


tics; but then he has certainly 
night to inſiſt on others being 


ed or diſſatisfied in the ſame 


gee, I can very readily forgive 


man who admires a different 
© from that which pleaſes me, 
mded he does not extend his 


red or contempt of my favourite 
uc to myſelf, and imagine that 


the excluſive * admiration of any 
tyle of muſic, and a cloſe <"4 


ice to it, all wiſdom, taſte, and 


ue depend. 

* Criticiſm in this art would be 
& taught by ſpecimens of good 
polition and performance than 
raſoning and ſpeculation. But 
7 1s a certain portion of enthu- 
a connected with a love of the 


ts, and which bids defiance to 


Dr. Buxxtey's General HisToxy of 
M us16- | 


every curb of criticiſm ; and the 
ry, painting, or. muſic that 
eaves us on the ground, and- does 
not tranſport us into the regions of 
imagination beyond the reach of cold 
criticiſm, may be correct, but is 
devoid of genius and paſſion. There 
is, however, a tranquil pleaſure, 
ſhort of rapture, to be acquired 
from muſic, in which intelle& and 
ſenſation are equally concerned ; the 
analyſis of this pleaſure is, therefore, 
the ſubject of the preſent ſhort 
eſſay ; which, it is hoped, will ex- 
plain and apologize for the critical 
remarks which have been made in 
the courſe of this hiſtory, on the 
works of great maſters, and prevent 
their being conſtrued into pedantry 
and arrogance. 

Indeed, muſical criticiſy has 
been ſo little cultivated in our coun- 
try, that its firſt elements are hardly 
known, In juſtice to the late Mr. 
Aviſon, it muſt be owned, that he 
was the firſt, and almoſt the only 
writer, who attempted it. Brit his 

judgment 
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judgment was warped by many 
prejudices. He exalted Rameay 
and Geminiani at the expen e of 
Handel, and was a declared foe to 
modern German ſymphonies. There 
have been many treatiſes publiſhed 
en the art of muſical compolition 
and performance, but none to in- 
ſtruct ignorant lovers of muſic how 
to liſten, or to judge for themſc]ves. 
So various are mutical ſtyles, that it 
requires not only extenſive know- 
ledge, and long experience, but 2 
Uberal, enlarged, and cangid mind. 
to diſcriminate and allow to each its 
due praiſe : © Nullius addictus ju- 
rare in verba magittri.” A critic 
mould have none of the contra- 
ditions and narrow partialities of 
ſuch as can ſee but a ſmall angle of 
the art ; of whom there are ſome 
fo bewildered in fugues and compli- 
eated contrivances that they can re- 
eeive pleaſure from nothing but ca- 
nonical anſwers, imitations, inver- 


ſions, and counter-ſubje&t ; while 


— 


athers are equally partial to light, 


fimple, frivolous melody, regarding 
every ſpecies of artificial compoſition 
as mere 1— and jargon. A 
chorus of Handel and à graceful 
opera ſong ſhould not preclude each 
other : each has its peculiar merit ; 
and no one muſical production can 
compriſe the beauties of every 
ſpecies of compoſitinn. It is not un- 
uſual for diſputants, in all the arts, 
to reaſon without principles ; but 
this, 1 believe, happens more fre- 
quently in muſical debates than any 
other. By principles, I mean the 
having a clear and preciſe idea of 
the conſtituent parts of a good com- 
— and of the principal excel- 

ncies of perfect execution. And 
it ſeems as if the merit of muſical 
productions, both as to compoſi- 
tion and performance, might be 
eſtimated according to De Piles? 
ſteel· yard, or teſt of merit among 


painters, If a complete muſical. 
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compoſition of different mowers 
were analyſed, it would pe. lag 
found to cynfiſt of ſome of the 
lowing ingredients: melody, hy 
ny, mod qlation, invention, graade 
gre, patios, taſte, grace, aud exp 
ſion: while the executive part ug 
require neatneſs, accent, en 
ſpirit, and feeling; and, in a v 
performer, or inſtrumental, i 
the tone depends on the plz 
power, clearneſs, ſweetneſs; bril 
cy of execution in quick movene 
and touching exprettions in low 
Hut as all theſe qualities 
ſedom united in one compoſe 
player, the piece or perforner 
compriſes the greateſt nuniber 
theſe excellencies, and in the 
perfect degree, is entitled to 
eminence : though the productia 
performer that can boaſt of an 
theſe conſtituent qualities cannot 
13 totally devoid of m4 
n this manner, a compoſuion, | 
kind of chemical proceſs, ma 
deconipounded as well as any 
production of art or nature. 
4 Prudent critics, without ſci 
ſeldom venture to pronounce ! 
opinion of a compoſition, deciſ 
till they have heard the name o 
maſter, or diſcovered the ſenti 
of a profeſſor ; but here the | 
author is often at the mercy of 
judice, or envy. Yet the op 
of profeſſors of the greateſt intey 
Is not equally infallible concer 
every ſpecies of muſical merit, 
judge minutely of ſinging for 
ſtance, requires ſtudy and expe) 
in that particular art. Indes 
have long ſuſpected ſome very 
inſtrumental performers of not 
ficiently teeling or reſpecting 
good ſinging. Rapid paſſages * 
executed ſeem to pleaſe them 
nitely more than the fine mc 
voce, or tender expreſſion. 0 
notes, which the ſweeteſt voict 
ſt art, and moſt exquiſſie 
proatett at, ll 


ity can produce. They fre- 
, refer all excellence ſo much 
a WW ber own performance and per- 
bens, that the adventitious quali- 


of ſingers who imitate a haut- 
« a flute, or violin, are rated 
er than the colouring and re- 
rents that are peculiar to vocal 
hon ; which inſtrumental per- 
1 \WFrers ought to feel, reſpect, and 
to inſtate, however impoſſible 
ay be to equal them: approxi- 
tion would be ſomething, waen 
zwe e cannot be obtained. Of com- 
on and the genius of particular 
kuments, whoſe opinion, but 
xt of compoſers and pertormers, 
v are likewiſe poſſeſſed of pro- 
rand candour, can be truſted ? 
ere are, alas! but too many = 
bes who approve of nothing which 
7 themſelves have not produced 
jrformed. Old muſicians com- 
in of the extravag of the 
ng; and theſe again of the dry- 
ind inelegance of the old. 

* And yet, among the various 
& of compoſition and perform- 


of lovers of muſic, and the 
kreat ſects inta which they are 
ded, it ſeems as if the following 
ria would admit of little diſpute. 
* In chureh muſic, whether ju- 
ation, humility, ſorrow, or con- 
don are to be expreſſed, the words 
enable the critic to judge; but 
de degree of dignity, gravity, 
re, and originality of the compo- 
. few but profeſſors can judge in 
al, tho* all of the general defect. 
ln hearing dramatic mukic little 
dation is pointed by the audience 
uy thing but the airs and powers 
de principal ſingers ; and yet, if 
character, paſſion, and import- 
daf each —_— in the piece 
wt diſtinftly marked and ſu 


eu; if the airs ate not contraſt- 
ud each other, and the part- of 


t the partial and capricious, 
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every ſin er in the ſame ſcene ſpe- 
cifically different in meaſure, com- 

{s, time, and ſtyle, the compoſer 
is not a complete maſter of his pro- 
feſſion. 

« Good finging requires a clear, 
ſweet, even, and flexible voice, 
equally tree from naſa} and guttural 
defects. It is but by the tone of 
voice and articulation of words that 
a vocal performer is ſuperior to au 
inſtrumental. If in ſwelling a note 
the voice trembles or varies its pitch, 
or the intonations are ia.ſe, igno- 
rance and ſcience are equally of- 
fended; and if a perlect ſhake. 
good taſte in embellithment, and a 
touching exprellion be wanting, the 
ünger's reputation will make no 

reat progreſs among true judges. 

t ia rapid diviſions the paſſages are 
not exccuted with neatneſs and arti- 
culation ; or in adagios, if light and 
ſhade, pathos, and variety of co- 
louring and expreſſion are wanting, 
the ſinger may have merit of certain 
kinds, but is ſtill diſtant from per- 
fection. 

Of perfect performance on an 
inſtrument, who can judge accu- 
rateiy but thoſe who know its ge- 
nius and powers, deſects and dith- 
culties? What is natural and eaſy 
on one inſtrument, is often not only 
ditkcult but impracticable on an 
other. Arpeggios, for iaſtance, 
which are ſo caly on the violin and 
harplichord, are almoſt impoſſible 
on the hautbois and flute. And the 


rapid iteration of notes which give 
che violin player ſuch little trouble. 


are impracticable on the harpſichord 
with the ſame finger. Thoſe in- 
ſtrumente of which the tone and in- 
tonation depend on the player, as 
the violin, flute, hautbois, &c. are 
more ditficult than harps and keyed- 
inſtruments, where 2 player is 


neither anfverable for the goodneſs 


af the tone nor fruth of intonation. 
| However, 


— — 


Ge Oo poIr— 


8 
i 


* — — — * — 
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However, there are difficulties on 
the harpſichord of another kind, to 
ballance the account, ſuch as the two 
hands playing two diffcrent parts in 


diſſimilar motion at once, and often 


three or four parts with each hand. 
Of a good ſhake, a ſweet tone, and 
neat execution, almoſt every hearer 
ean judge; but whether the muſic 
is good or bad, the paſſages hard or 
eaſy, two much or too little em- 


——Flliſhed by the player, ſcience and 


experience can only determine. 

% In chamber muſic, ſuch as 
cantatas, ſingle ſongs, ſolos, trios, 
quartets, concertos, and ſymphonies 
of few parts, the compoſer has leſs 
exerciſe for reflection and intellect, 
and the power of pleaſing in de- 
tached pieces by melody, harmony, 
natural modulation, and ingenuity 
of contrivance,-fewer reſtraiats, and 
fewer occaſions for grand and ſtrik- 
ing effects, and expreſſion of the 
paſſions, than in a connected com- 
—— for the church or the ſtage. 

any an agreeable leſſon, ſolo, ſo- 
nata, and concerto has been * 
duced by muſicians who would be 
unable to compoſe a Te Deum for 
voices and inſtruments, or to in- 
tereſt and ſatisfy an audience during 
a ſingle act of an opera. We never 
have heard of Corelli, Geminiani, 
or Tartini attempting vocal melody, 


and the muſic merely inſtrumental 


of the greateſt vocal compoſers is 


often meagre, common, and infipid. 


There are limits ſet to the powers 
of every artiſt, and, however uni- 
verſal his genius, life is too ſhort for 


univerſal application. 


« It was formerly more eaſy to 
compoſe than play an adagio, which 
generally conſiſted of a few notes 
that were left to the taſte and abi- 
litics of the performer ; but as the 
compoſer ſeldom found his ideas 
fulfilled by the player, adagios are 


now made more chantant and in- 


ever, has ſince that time remo 


tereſting in themſelves, and the oe 
former is leſs put to the torture 
embelliſhments. 

„In 1952, Quantz claſſed q 
tettas at the head of inſtrume; 
muſic, calling them the touch. 
of an able compoſer ; adding, t 
they had not ' yet been much 
faſhion, The divine Haydn, ho 


all kind of complaint on that 
count, having produced ſuch qu 
ters for number and excellence, 
have never been equalled in 
ſpecies of compoſition at any oth 
7 of __ 

« In compoſing and playin 
ſolo, the leaſt —_— 
muſic in parts, much knowled 
ſelection, invention, and refinem 
are neceſſary. Beſides conſulting 
genius of the inſtrument and po 
of the performer, new, intereſti 
and ſhining paſſages muſt be invg 
ed, which will at once pleaſe 
ſurpriſe the hearer, and do hon 
to the compoſer and performer. 1 1 la 
who can judge of the originalii ie 
the compoſition, its fitneis for 
inſtrument, or degree of praiſe 
to the performer, but thoſe 
have either ſtudied compolit 
— * the ſame inſtrumcut 

eard an infinite variety of m 
and great performers of the! 
kind ? . 

„The famous queſtion, t 
fore, of Fontenelle : Sonate, 
veux tu ?” to which all ſuch r 
as have not ears capable of vil ned 
ing to the ſweetneſs of wel- e, 
lated ſounds, would never have 1 
aſked by a real lover or judy en 

/ { 


muſic. But men of wit of allc 
tries being accuſtomed to ad hy 
tion and reverence in ſpeaking ny — 


ſubjects within their compet 
forget, or hope the world fo 
that a good poet, painter, phyſi 
or- philoſopher, is no more like 


; good muſician without ſtudy 
ice, and good ears, than an- 
man, But if a lover and 
of muſic had aſked the ſame 
Non as Fontenelle ; the ſonata 
ud anſwer : I would have you 
a with attention and delight to 
ingenuity of the compoſition, 
neatne(s of the execution, ſweet- 
of the melody, and the rich- 
of the harmony, as well as to 
ms of refined tones, lengthen- 
nd poliſhed into paſſion. 

There is a degree of refine- 
kt, delicacy, and invention, 
x lovers of ſimple and common 
* can no more comprehend 
| the Aſtatics harmony. It is 
underſtood and felt by ſuch as 
quit the plains of ſimplicity, 
trate the mazes'of art and con- 
ance, climb mountains, dive in- 
ls, or croſs the ſeas in ſearch 
extraneous and” exotic beauties 
which the monotonous melody 
popular muſic has not yet been 
eliſhed, What judgment and 
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good taſte admire at firſt hearing, 
makes no impreſſion on the pa 
in general, but by dint of repeti- 
tion and habitude. A ſyllogiſm 
that is very plain to a logician, is 
incomprehenſible to a mind unex- 
erciſed in aſſociating and combining 
abſtract ideas. he extraneous, 
and ſeemingly forced and affected 
modulation of the German compo- 
ſers of the preſent age, is only too 
much for us, becauſe we have heard 
too little, Novelty has been acquir- 
ed, and attention excited, more by 
learned modulation in Germany 
than by new and difficult melody in 
Italy. We diſlike both, perha 

only becauſe we are not eradually 
arrived at them; and difticult and 
eaſy, new and old, depend on the 
reading, hearing, and knowledge 
of the critic. The moſt eaſy, ſim- 
ple, and natural is new to youth 
and inexperience, and we grow nice 
and faſtidious by frequently hearing 
compoſitions of the firſt claſs, ex- 
quiſitely performed. ; 


Tak; (Fit * 
4 


ET us begin to examine ou? 
witneſs; firſt, however, let 
* have you a clear and com- 
tive idea of the points: to be 
ned, of the outline of the 
your caſe,” of the place and 
8 which every cireumſtanee 
y diſcloſed} of to be diſcloſed; 
dably exiſting” in the caſe; 
Fhiemſelves to fill that outline; 

conſiſtencè or. inconſiſtence 


Hall the collateral cireum- 
Which may cemé öut in evi» 
r ſo far maſſer of 


Wmony given, or ta be giv- poſſi 


NRUCTIONS for the BARRISTER in extracting TES TIM O. 
en 0 x NV from viva voce Evidence. 


[From the Poſtſcript to Demotoor:] 


your caſe, and you know how to 
digeſt your materials into7queſtions 
adapted to your purpoſe, and pro- 
perly 7 you may begin to 
examine. By this time, I think, 
2 will be ready to confefs, that J 

ad good reafon for recommending 
to = to make yourſelf familiar 
with geometry. ithout the ha- 
bit of- Thinking logically or geome- 
trically, you will feel that it is im- 
ble that you ſhould acquire 
that facility and dexterity in fram- 
ing andarranging your queſtions, 
which-is neceſſary to enable you to 


conduct 
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conduct an examination with effect. 

e will ſuppoſe you thus far qua- 
lified to enter upon this ſort of bu- 
fine(s, and that you are to conduct 
an original examination, for the 
purpoſc of eſtabliſhing the facts of 
your caſe, out of which the right 


to be inſiſted upon on behalf of your 


client is to ariſe. Begin with lead- 
ing your witneſs to the point from 
whence he is to ſet out : take care 
to keep him in his road; ſee that 
he drops nothing by the way; if 
you find that he has left a chaſm in 
his evidence, remember to put pro- 

r queſtions to him to fill it up; 
if parts of his evidence ſhould re- 
quire explanation, put him upon 

iving the proper explangtions: 
dur bulineſs will be to take care 
that your witneſs deliver a clear and 
a connected teſtimony ; and above 
all, to obſerve that the thread of 
his narration be not broken; for 
then all will be confuſion and thick 
darkneſs, __ 

« As theſe rules are obſerved or 
neglected, you will fee one advo- 
cate dexterouſly leading an ignorant 
witneſs into his ſubject, and carrying 
him through a long examination in 
a clear and luminous order, with- 
out difficulty, or even heſitation on 
the part of the witneſs; and an- 
other, after labouring for an hour to 
get him from the alehouſe, the ter- 
miuns a qua af every vulgar narra- 
tor, finding himſelf entangled, the 
cart before the horſe, unable to pro- 
ceed, with all that has been ſaid 
perfectly unintelligible. I remem- 
ber to have heard of a perſon in 
a judicial character. who was 19 


teized by the preſſure of that ſort 


of contuſion, as to break out, aſter 
many vain efforts to diſentangle 
himſelf into this exelamation z— 
„Either I am the dulleſt fellow 
ever lived, or thou art the moſt 
incomprehenſible - raſcal 1 ever 


behind the tub, as I told you 


examine your adverſary's wits 


neſs, read his thoughts in bis « 


heard!“ -I don't know hv l 
may be,“ replied the witnel,, » 
a provoking {ung froid, © but | 


fore. And after the explanyi 
the thing remained as inexplic 
as before. 

„Perhaps you are next tog 


Croſs- examination, in its pro 
ſenſe, means ſifting and trying 
t1mony given on the adverl; p 
This is a very delicate opera 
it requires a. piercing eye, qu 
apprehenſion, great ſagacity, 
infinite addreſs, The advocate n 
fee in an inſtant, the whole effet 
the teſtimony which he is abou 
ſift ; its bearings upon eveiy j 
of the cafe ; his own caſe as wt 
that of his adverſary ; its ſtroug 
its weak E he ſhould knox 
mechanifin of the humau mi 
be able to trace the paſſions tir 
all their workings ; he mut be 
to diſcern the character of the 
etion 
tion 
1 
| iuce 


tenance, and anticipate them: 
an able and judicious advocate, 
has laid his foundation well, an 


practiſed in his bufineſs, and | 
ciently inſtructed by his bricf, "> © 
enerally catch all this, as It £ 7 
N Ohl. 


intuitively: but if he happens 
to have ſo clear and comprehe 
a view of every thing as he 0 
with, he will carefully recoun 
the ground before he attempts 
attack: he will obſerve two gt 
rules; he will never aſk a « 
tion, without having a good tt 
to aſſign ſor aſking it; aud he 
never hazard à critical que 
without having good ground ! 
lieve that — 9 muſt be 
favour. 

Ho often may a cloſe ob 
df the buſineſs' at Niſi Prius 
ſeen facts an1 circumſtances, 
were eſſential to the adverſary 
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| had been left ſhort, or entirely 
t in the original examination, 
alt out or clenched by a ſuper · 
ws or an unguarded crofs-exa- 
uon? I remember to have 
1 of an advocate of ſome emi- 
xe who was very — * to this 
ity of random croſs-examina- 
and who when he had damn- 
w client's cauſe by an injudi- 
squettion, uſed to exclaim with 
ut complacency ; I thought ſo— 
n very glad the truth 1s come 
having left himſelf nothing to 
but to fold up his brief and 
k out of court. 
A judicious advocate, when 
tas diſcovered in what part the 
ve is moſt vulnerable, will not 
wo eager to make his thruſt in 
examination : he will firſt con - 
r whether the blot in the 
mony be a proper ſubject for 
examination, or for obſerva- 
upon the evidence; uſing it in 
liter way, he has the advan- 
of taking it with all its im- 
kjons ; whereas the propoſin 
etion upon it, — the witneſs 
"his guard, and enables him to 
luce qualifications and expla- 
bs, and thereby to ſet himſelf 
A. and to avoid the whole force 
be obſervation, which in its ori- 
i ſtate, it was expoſed to. 
Crob- examinations are not un- 
atly uſed as the means of in- 
ing obſervations and criti- 
pon the evidence in the ſhape 
Weltions to which no anſwer 
& given, nor i any expected. 
appears to me to be an irre- 
and a miſchievous practice; 
=, miſplaced, not ſutficiently 
ld, and tov much detached ; 
dobſervations ſeldom have any 
Lat the time, and they fail of 
Teffet in the proper place, be- 
temabed by the dullneſs of re- 


1 


1 


1971 


« If theſe very looſe hints were at- 
tended to, croſs-examinations would 
become always harmleſs, and might 
happen ſometimesto be uſeful. They 
would certainly be very much re- 
duced in their leagth ; but I pro- 
poſe to reduce them within a Mill 
narrower compals. 

©« By a ſtrange abuſe of croſs-exa» 
mination, the Engliſh bar are in 
the habit of examining the adver- 
ſary's witueſs to new matter, under 
the colour of croſs-examining. I 
have a third golden rule, which will 
correct this very bad practice, ne- 
ver attempt to prove by your ad- 
verſary's witneſs, what you are pre- 
2 to prove by your own. 

here is a fort of triumph in for- 
cing your adverſary to prove your 
— and ſo deſtroying him by his 
own evidence: but it * rarely 
happens, that the attempt ſucceeds, 
and the failure, which will happen 
nine times in ten, is by no means 
a matter of indifference to your 
cauſe. If the witneſs denies the 
fact you wiſh him to prove, you 
are — to ſet out with having your 
caſe denied upon oath, which you 
might have avoided: and if you hap- 
pen to have but one witneſs on your 
part, you bring upon yourſelf the 
puzzle, which one witneſs againſt 
one neceſſarily introduces: but 
your adverſary's witneſs may do 
worſe; he may admit your caſe 
and clog it with fuch circumſtances 
as ſhall render it of no uſe to you. 
Many a defence has been cut up by 
the roots in that way. Once in a 
thouſand times good uſe may be 
made of an examination of this kind. 
The fact may be fo notorious, and 
ſo capable of proof, and ſo incapa- 
ble of explanation, that to deny it, 
or to atternpt to explain it, would 
blaſt the witneſs's credit entirely ; 
but this ſo rarely happens, and the 
hazard of diſcloling your caſe too 


ſoon 
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ſoon, and putting it in your adver- 


ſary's power to anticipate it, is ſo 


great, that I adhere to my general 
rule. By way of illuſtration, I 
will relate a circumſtance which 
happened in the memorable caſe of 
the proſecution of a man of faſhion, 
ſome few years ago, for a rape. 
There was an application to the 
court of King's-Bench to admit the 
party accuſed to bail. Upon that 
occaſion, ſome of the leading 
circumſtances of his defence were 
diſcloſed in an affidavit, which was 
laid before that court. The noble 
judge who preſided in that court, 
and who ſhould have been immor- 
tal, obſerved, that the party accuſed 
muſt have great confidence in his 
innocence to venture to diſcloſe fo 
much of his defence, before the trial. 
When the trial came on, the coun- 
ſel for the priſoner had the mortifi- 
cation to find themſelves ſtripped 
of almoſt the whole of their de- 
fence. All the circumſtances which 
had been diſcloſed in the affidavit, 
were now interwoven into the pro- 
ſecutor's evidence, and made a part 
of the accufation. One of thoſe 
circumſtances was, that on the morn- 
ing which ſncceeded the tatal night, 

when the deed was done, the lady 

had made up, diſtributed in the fa- 
mily, and herſelf worn wedding fa- 

vours. This ſeemed a circumſtance 

not to be explained by one who had 

complained of having been raviſh- 

ed. The lady in giving her evi- 

dence, after ſtating the Cos of 
the night, threw into her narration, 

that they had had the cruelty and 

barbarity to add inſult to diſho- 

nour, by compelling her to make 

up, diſtribute, and wear their de- 

teſtable favours. - In any view of 
this caſe, it was highly injudicious 

to diſcloſe ſuch circumſtances. If 

the party accuſed was guilty of the 
crime imputed to him, theſe circum- 
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ſtances, whatever might be 
complexion of them, muſt 1 
been capable of explanation; 
when explained, might be m 
confiſtent with guilt. In wh 
caſe, there could be no hope of 
riving any advantfge from them 
the accuſed, but from ti 
being firſt diſcloſed at the tr 
when, on the ſudden, it might h 
been difficult to have given the 
planation. ' 

„If the party accuſed was in 
cent, and there was a wicked d 
bination to accuſe him, would 
conſpirators heſitate to add m 
falſhoods to their falſe teſtimony, 
denying or proceeding yet more 
fully and effectively, by antic! 
ing, qualifying, and explaint 
away every thing which they v 
thus appriſed, was meant to be 
ſiſted upon, by way of defence, 

6 I have claimed for the Engl 
bar the undoubted right of (itt! 
to the very bottom the teſt;mon; 
the moſt upright witneſſes, Ich 
it for them upon this principle, tl 
human teſtimony is in its own 
ture uncertain. Philoſophers dot 
whether any two men perceive 
ſame object exactly in the ſamem 
ner. Moſt undoubtly men ot 
queſtionable integrity very often 
ceive the ſame object in very di 
rent manners. They muſt re! 
what they have perceived in! 
different manners. To which oft 
ſuch witneſles are we to give im 
cit credit, becauſe he is a man 
unqueſtionable I ? we m 
ſift and try the teſtimony of 
by ſuch teſts as collateral cite 
ſtances happen to furniſh. | 

The neceſſity of doing it in 
caſe is apparent: but if two n 
of integrity may differ in their 
ceptions and conſequently, in tt 
teſtimony, it follows that e“ 
man of integrity may be miſtake 


kom 0 
lſtible 
lutely 
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| it becomes equally neceſſary 
the teſtimony of every man of 
wity whether actually 2 
wt, ſhould be open to all pofli- 
examination and trial; and 
fore, let the witneſs who is 
{ txceptione major, not feel him- 
| offended, if he is queſtioned 
| all the ſtrictneſs which the 
welt grounds of ſuſpicion could 
b judgment warrant, He has 
ting to do but to keep himſelf 
and give direct anſwers. A 
n countryman, with his Yes and 
never fails to diſconcert the 
| captious examiner of a witneſs 
ur can furniſh. But if wit- 
&s will have favourite notions 
| opinions, will be anxious to 
nl them, will put themſelves in 
viture of defence, and parry the 
uls that are made againſt them, 
F muſt not complatn if they find 
ſclyes in difficulties; the fault 
bon their own f1.e. 
* The claim to an unlimited 
dom of examination being thus 
lſtible, and the exerciſe of it 
utely neceſſary, it follows that 
Wvocate is unequal to his duty, 
te does not know how to execute 
dut in executing it, let him 
care not to conti act the very 
tabit of exerciſing his talent 
bout a careful diſcrimination of 
kt, Milton did well to arm 
el with a ſpear of fo divine a 
der, that its touch was the teſt 
mth: but if he had made Ithu- 
y it upon the angel Gabriel, 
all as upon the fiend, he would 
_ him do a very imperti- 
_ 
hen an advocate teazes a fair 
deb unneceſſarily, he diſgraces 
kf, and endangers his cauſe. 
pu doubt his accuracy, try it b 
Wſtances, but treat him wit 
tt; let your countenance mark 
Q neither ſurpriſe nor diſſatis- 


faction, nor any other emotion, 
which may diſcover to him that you 
entertain doubts. 

« Indeed I ought to lay ig dow 
as a fourth golden rule, that the 
advocate, who has the conduct of 
viva voce examination muſt be maſ- 
ter of himſelf, and acquire a per- 
feet command of his countenance 
ou the moſt trying occafions. Ma- 
ny a cauſe has been ruined by the 
advocate not being able to conceal 
that he was thunderfiruck by ſome 
circumſtance coming out unexpect- 
edly. There was one gentleman at 
the Engliſh bar ſome years ago, who 
was perfectly proof againſt this fort 
of impreſſion. I have been told orf 
a very decifive circumſtance coming 
out againſt him, that the perſon 
who ſat next to him, whiſpered in 
his ear, You are undone : he an- 
ſwered, with a countenance, in 
which not the leaft emotion could 
be traced-—Huſh, the chance of 
war! He ſucceeded, This gentle- 
man had the double advantage of 
reading the diſtreſſes of others in 
their countenances, as he concealed 
his own. | 

&« have told yon how a fair wit- 
neſs ſhould be treated; let us go 
to the other extreme, and ſuppoſe 
you were to croſs- examine a deter- 
mined villain, it will be your duty 
to ſurround him, to wh him, to 
diſtreſs him, and to expoſe him : 


but let it be done fairly. Think of 


him as of a determined villain, but 
addreſs him as a witneſs under the 
protection of a court of juſtice, not 
yet demonſtrated to be other than 
an honeſt man. Let the evidence 
you draw from him, make the im- 
preſſion of his character. 

« Tt is impoſſible to ſtate a cafe 
in which a witneſs ſnould be treated 
roughly. If you attempt it, every 
one feels offended in the perſon of 
the witneſs, You make your work 
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more difficult; the witneſs ſhuts 
himſelf up, conſiders you as his 
enemy, and ſtands upon his de- 
fence: whereas an open counte- 
nance, and an eaſy, inſinuating ad- 
dreſs, untocks his breaſt and diſarms 
him of his cantion, if he has any. 

. * Looſe as thefe hints are, if you 
will give yourſelf the trouble to at- 
tend to them, I think I may pro- 
miſe you, that you will have an ad- 


* 


vantage over thoſe who examine 
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From Mr. Pick non xs Diſſertation on the Engliſh Verb.) 


6 "HAT is a Verb? The 
definitions given of it by 
learned men are very different: 1 
ſhall particularly conſider two of 
them. Dr. Beattie, p. 373. defines 
it to be“ a word, neceſſary in every 
ſentence, ſignitying the athirmation 
of ſome attribute, together with the 
deſignation of time, number, and 
perſon,” According to this defini- 
tion, neither inſinitive modes, nor 
gerunds, nor fupines, nor partici- 
ples, are verbs; for they -neither 
contain an affirmation, nor ſignify 
time, nor are limired either to num- 
ber or perſon. Biſhop Lowth ſays, 
%a verb is a word which fignities 
to be, to do, or to ſuffer.” * This 
definition I think a very geod one. 
It includes nothing more than what 
is eſſential ; and is, therefore, equal- 
ly applicable to the verb in all lan- 
guages, and in all its various forms. 
lf attirmation be eſſential to 
verbs, I think it. poſſible for a toler- 
ably copious language to be formed 
with only one verb in it; for inti- 
nitives, participles, adjectives, &.. 
may be ſo united to nouns by the 
copula, or verb is, alone, as to ex- 
— almoſt any idea which we can 
ave occaſion to communicate. But 
if the circumſtances of time, perſon, 


vel 
random. I even perſuade m N 
that you might acquire a con. WM. 1); 
able degree of dexterity in thi, WM. 
rtant branch of your prote(ioM.-;: 
but let me entreat you to take N 
not to m_— this dexterity a WR... 
expence of common honelty, 2: i ne 
Hill uſed to lay, There ts mare! hk th 
ſon for this caution than god th 
would think,” math 
me « 
c {p 
Tobin 
5 00 
even 
\ 1s 
and number, be eſſential to a. 
queſtion whether there mar e 
languages in the world wit:o1 « it 
fingle verb in them; and then He 
hall we ſay to the former part ning 
Dr. Beattie's definition, that a v in | 
is a word neceſſary in every every 
tence ? The profeſlor's deſinit ie 
a very good deſcription of a iv; in 
verb, in any of thofe highly th 
proved and poliſhed languages vince 
which we are converfant ; id 
preſume it was only intended this 
fuch. But I cannot help fupp" met: 
there may be languages ſpoken WWrſeque 
rude uninformed ſavages, which WiWword « 
not vet in ſo high a ſtate of cui 
tion as to be poſſeſſed of verb en 
curiouſly contrived, and artifi ret 


conſtructed, as to auſwer that « 
cription. ö 

„All languages in their cs 
mencement muſt have been 
tremely ſimple. If children wet 
ſtuated as to hear no human! 
but their own, they would 
doubtedly ſoon learn to comme 
cate their thoughts to each ot 
by ſounds, as well as by hg 
but their firft efforts of !p 
would be very imperfect. Prod 
nouns, or the names of things 
jectives expreſſing their quan 
_ $ 
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| rerhs denoting their actions, 
ld be firſt invented. 

« Dr, Adam Smith, in a very 
ons treatiſe on the Formation of 
1yages, printed in — at the 
{of his Theory of Moral Senti- 
ts, obſerves, p. 459. Verbs 
& neceffarily have been cocval 
n the very firſt attempts to- 
the form. tion of language. No 
nation can be expreſſed with- 
the affiſtance of ſome verb. We 
i ſpeak but in order to expreſs 
opinion that ſomething either is 
not. But the word denoting 
cent, or this matter of fact, 
ih is the ſubject of our affirma- 
„ muſt always be a verb.“ This 
ration is undoubtedly juſt, fo 
+ it reſpects the copula, or verb 
ailtencc, is. But this was not the 
ming of the ingenious author; 
in p 469. he adds, © there is 
wery language a verb, known 
the name of the ſubſtantive 
>; in Latin, ſum; in Engliſh, 
„ This verb denotes not the 
ſi-nce of any particular event, 


(exiſtence in general. It is, up- 


this account, the moſt abſtract 
metaphyſical of all verbs; and, 


kequently, could by no means be 


wrd of early invention.“ But, 
wh the doctor ſays it could by 
wenns be a word of early inven- 

ret he acknowledges (in my 


ble apprehenſion, not very con- 


ky), that it is in every Jangu- 
and conſequently in languages 
h ere in their earlieſt infancy. 
f was not of early invention, 
twas a time when converſation 
$ carried on without it: and if 


2 language ever did exiſt, why 
not ſuch a one now exiſt ? 


hen I controvert an opinion 


Mrted by ſuch reſpectable autho- 


n becomes me to ſpeak with 
Wence, But the more attentively 
ider this ſubject, the more 


clearly it appeats to me, that the 
verb ſubſtantive, or copula, 1 is 
not only the moſt neceſſary, but the 
moſt ſimple of all verbs; for it con- 
tains nothing more than an aſſer- 
tion, or affirmation, that a thing 
exiſts; and no propoſition can l 
more ſimple than this, that a thing 
is, or is not; exiſts, or does not 
exiſt. The idea conveyed by it is 
coëval with thought itſelf; for 
what can we think about, unleſs we 
think that ſomething is, or exiſts ? 
And it is ſo ſimple. that it is in- 
capable of any diviſion, or explana- 
tion; and as fully comprehended by 
the rudeſt ſavage, as by the moſt 
enlightened philoſopher, 

+ The copula, or verb of exiſ- 
tence, is, 1 2 therefore, to have 
been coeval with language itſelf, 
But we have not the ſame evidence 
to convince us that that muſt neceſ- 
ſarily have been the caſe of any other 
finite verb; for the copula, 7, con- 
taining only an affirmation, is much 
more fimple than a verb which 
unites in one word both an attribute 
and an affirmation. Since, there- 
tore, people, in th-ir firſt attempts 
to expreſs their ideas by words, 
would ſcarcely think of any thing 
more than what was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, it is probable they would be 
ſome time before they invented any 
other word containing in itſelf an 
aſſertion or atſirmation: for they 
would not very early think of con- 
triving words ſo complex in their na- 
ture, as to include in them both the 
name of an action and an aſſertion. 

I conjecture that the firſt mode 
of expreſling actions or paſſions 
would be by participles or verbal 
nouns, i. e. words ſignifying the 
names of the actions or a” hs. they 
wanted to deſcribe: and theſe words, 
connected with their ſubject by the 
copula is (a word, as we have ſhewn 
coeval with ſpeech itſelf ), might 
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in theſe rude beginnings of lan- 
guage, tolerably well ſupply the 

lace of verbs, e. g. from obſerv- 
ing the operations of nature, ſuch 
words as rain or rain'ng, thund'r 
or thundering, would ſoon be in- 
vented ; _ by adding the copula 
i, they would ſay, thundering, or 
thunder, 7s, or is not; rainin;, or 
rain, is; which, by the rapidity of 
pronunciation, might in time form 
the verbs rains, thunders, &c. The 
obſervation of their own actions, or 
the actions of the animals around 
them, would ſoon increaſe their 
ſtock of ideas, and put them upon 
contriving ſuitable expreſſions for 
them. — might ariſe ſuch 
words as theſe : /leep, or flacping; 
ſtand, or ſtanding; run, or run- 
ning; bite, or biting; hurt, or 
Burt: and by joining theſe to 
ſubſtantives, by means of the co- 
Pula i, they might form ſuch ſen- 
tences as — lion is /leeping, or per- 
haps lien /leep is, fand is, &c.; 
which would ſoon be contracted 
into lion ſleces, flands, runs, bite, 
&urts, &c. Thus our little inſulated 
family might become poſſeſſed of 
verbs including an attribute and an 
aſfirmation in one word. But theſe 
are not ſuch verbs as Dr, Beattie 
| to be neceſſary in every 

entence ; for they are not yet li 
mited either to time, number, or 

rſon. 

The next ſtep would probably 
be a diſtinction between actions in 
their progreſſive and in their finiſh- 
ed ſtate; i. e. actions going on in 
their preſence, and perceived by their 
ſenſes ; and ſuch as were ended, and 
— only known to them 

y memory, by report, or by their 
effects: and they might perhaps ap- 
ply ſuch words as raining, thunder- 
ing, /iceping, &c. to the former 
Lind of actions; and ſuch as rained, 
thyndered, flept, &c. to the latter. 


And by joining the copula 
theſe words fignifying perfect 
tions, in the ſame manner in uh 
they had joined it before to t 
words ſignifying imperfect ones, 
aſterwards contracting them it 
ſingle worde, they might ſoon 
quire a verb expreſſing a finiſ 
action and an affirmation in « 
word. This improvement wat 
probably ſuggeſt to them the i 
of making ſuch further alterati 
in, or additions to, their verbs, 
would make them ſignificant of 
the grand diviſions of time. 
& But ſtill their verbs would h. 
neither perſon nor number, 
would probably remain in that ſt 
till the invention of pronouns. I 
this, requiring ſome degree of 
ſtra&ion, would probably not | 
pen very early; for, in their | 
efforts to expreſs themſelves, . 
would be more likely to ſay, I 
mas loves Wilham and Henr 
than “ love thee and him.” Hi 
ever, in proceſs of time, prono 
would no doubt be intredured: 
they might perhaps make ſuch 5 
rations in their verbs, as to acc 
modate them to their numbers 
perſons, though ſuch an accom 
dation does not ſcem abſolutely 
ceſſary ; for, if cuſtom author 
it, 1 do not know that there wo 
be any more inconvenience ot 
biguity in ſaying, * I love, tlio 
he love,” than there is in fav 
We love, ye love, they love.” L 
uages may therefore exiſt wi 
fo not vary their verbs to exp 
either number or perſon. - 
further, I think it poſſible that th 
may be languages ſo conttructe 
not to admit any variation in t! 
verbs, even to expreſs tinit ; 10 
the verb only contains, in itfclt, 
aſſertion and an attribute, the ! 
of it may be fixed by adverbs 
other adjuncts. I conclude, tad 
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that a definition applicable to 
verb in all languages, and in all 
d forms, cannot comprehend in it 
thing more than what —_ 


Lrth has e by ſaying, « 


ſignifying to be, to 


is a WO 


or to ſuffer. 

perhaps it may be ſaid, that 
it have here advanced, on the 

yin of verbs, is in a great mea- 
fancy and conjecture. I grant 
And I further admit, that in 


different countries they ma 
bably have originated in different 
ways, and arrived at very different 
degrees of perfection. All I aim to 
prove is, the poſſibility that lan- 
guages may exiſt, the verbs of which 
o not poſſeſs all the = rties be- 
longing to verbs in the highly po- 
liſhed — of Europe; and 
that a general definition ſhould in- 
clude nothing but what is eſſential 
to the verb in all poſſible caſes,” 
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Mr. AnverxsoNn's Account of a BITUMINOUS LAKE or PLAI one t 
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in the Ifland of TRINIDAD. led 


[From the Seventy-ninth Volume of the Puirosorufckt Tas 
Actrloss .] 


6 A Moſt remarkable produc- 

tion of nature in the 
iſland of Trinidad, is a bituminous 
Jake, or rather plain, known by the 
name of Tar Lake; by the French 
called La Bray, from the reſem- 
blance to, and anſwering the inten- 
tion of, ſhip-pitch. It lies in the 
leeward fide of the ifland, about 
half-way from the Bocas to the ſouth 
end, where the mangrove ſwamps are 
interrupted by the ſand-banks and 
hills; and on a point of land which 
extends into the ſea about two miles, 
exactly oppoſite to the high moun- 
tains of Paria, on the north fide of 
the Gulf. 

«© This cape, or head-land is 
about fifty feet above the level of 
the ſea, and is the greateſt elevation 
of land on this ſide of the iſland. 
From the ſea it appears a maſs of 
black vitrified rocks; but, on a cloſe 
examination, it is found a compoſi- 
tion of bituminous ſcoriz, vitrified 
ſand, and earth, cemented together; 
in ſome parts beds of cinders on] 
are found. In approaching this 
cape, there is a ſtrong ſulphureous 
ſmell, ſometimes diſagretable. This 
ſmell is prevalent in many parts of 
the ground to the diſtance of eight 
or ten miles from it. 
© «© This point of land is about two 
miles broad, and on the eaſt and 
weſt fides, from the diſtance of about 
half a mile from the ſea, falls 
with a gentle declivity to it, and is 


joined to the main land on the ſou form 
by the continuation of the ma 
grove ſwamps ; fo that the bitun 
nous plain is on the higheſt part 
it, and only ſeparated from the | 
by a margin of wood which fu 
rounds it, and prevents a diſt 
1 * of it. Its fituation is fin 
ar to a ſavannah, and, like the minut 
it is not ſeen till treading upon perſed 
verge. Its colour, and even ſura fr 
preſent at firſt the aſpect of a |: 
of water; but I imagine it got t 
appellation of Lake when ſcen 
the hot and dry weather, at whi 
time its furface to the depth of 
inch is liquid; and then from 
coheſive quality it cannot be walk 
upan. 
&« It is of a circular form, and 
ſuppoſe about three miles in e 
cumference. At my firſt approz 
it appeared a plane, as ſmooth 
glaſs, excepting ſome ſmall clun 
of ſhrubs and dwarf. trees that h 
taken poſſeſſion of ſome ſpots ot 
but when I had proceeded fo 
yards on it, I found it divided i 
areolz of different ſizes and ſhaj 
the chaſms or diviſions anaſtomoſ ery c 
through every part of it; the ft ed, | 
face of the areolæ perfectly | 
zontal and ſmooth; the mary 


undulated, each undulation erlars on its 
to the bottom till they join the e dex 
ſite. On the ſurface the ma Ee fofte 


or firſt undulation is diſtant fre 
the oppoſite from four to fix k 


the fame depth before they 
ke ; but where the angles of 
neolæe oppoſe, the chaſms or 
ifications à e wider and deeper. 
| was at it, all theſe chafins 
full of water, the whole form- 
one true horizontal plane, which 
{red my inveſtigation of it diffi- 
| 2nd tedious, being neceſſitated 
plunge into the water a great 
x in paſhng from one areola to 
ther. The trueſt idea that can 
formed of its ſurface will be 
the artolæ and their ramifica- 
s on the back of a turtle. Its 
common confiſtence and ap- 
wance is that of pit-coal, the 
wr rather greyer. It breaks into 

fragments, of a cellular ap- 
wance and glofſy, with a number 
ninute and ſhining particles in- 
ferſed through its ſubſtance; it 
«ry friable, and, when liquid, is 
jet black colour. Some parts 
the ſurface are covered with a 
n and brittle ſcoria, a little ele- 


I! 


A* 


As to its depth, I can form no 
of it ; for in no part could 1 
i ſubſtratum of any other ſub- 
ce; in ſome parts 1 found cal- 
dearth mixed with it. 

* Although 1 ſmelt ſulphur very 
mg on paſſing over many parts 
I I could Mer no appear- 
t of it, or any rent or crack 
weh which the ſteams might 
; probably it was from ſome 
of the adjacent woods : for 
Wagh ſulphur is the baſis of this 
minous matter, yet the ſmells 
Very different, and eaſily diſtin- 
Wled, for its ſmell comes the 
felt to that of pitch of any thing 
v. I could make no impreſ- 
on its ſurface without an axe: 
de depth of a foot I found it a 
© fofter, with an oily appearance, 
ll cells. A little of it held to 
Wig candle makes 2 hifling 
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or cracking noiſe like nitre, emit- 
ting ſmall ſparks with a yivid flame, 
which extinguiſhes the moment the 
candle 4s removed. A piece put in 


the fire will boil up a long time 


without ſuffering much diminution : 
after a lony time's ſevere heat, the 
ſurface will burn and form a thin 
ſcoria, under which the reſt re- 
mains liquid. Heat ſeems not to 
render it fluid, or occupy a larger 
ſpace than when cold ; from which, 
I imagine, there is but little alter- 
ation on it during the dry months, 
as the ſolar rays cannot exert their 
force above an inch below the ſur- 
face. 1 was told by one French- 


man, that in the dry ſeaſon the 


whole was an uniform ſmooth maſs; 
and by another, that the ravins con- 
tained water fit for uſe during the 
year; but neither can I believe: for 
if, according to the firſt aſſertion, it 
was an homogeneons mals, ſome- 
thing more than an external cauſe 
muſt affect it, to give it the preſent 
appearances : nor without ſome 
hidden cauſe can the ſecond be 


granted. Although the bottoms of 


theſe ramified channels admit not 
of abſorption, yet from their open 
expoſure, and the black ſurface of 
the circumjacent parts, evaporation 
muſt go on amazing quick, and a 
ſhort time of dry weather muſt ſoon 
empty them ; nor fron the fitua- 
tion and ſtructure of the place is 


there a pothbility of ſupply but from, 


the clouds, To ſhew that the pro- 
greſs of evaporation is inconceiv- 
ably quick here, at the time I viſited 
it, there were, on an average, two- 
thirds of the time inceſſant torrents 
of rains; but lym the afternoon 
being dry, with a gentle breeze (as 
is generally the caſe during the 
rainy ſeaſon in this iſland), there 
evidently was an equilibrium be- 
tween the rain and the evaporation ; 


for in the courſe of three days 1 
lau 
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ſaw it twice, and perceived no al- 
teration on the height of the water, 
nor any outlet for it but by evapo- 
ration. 

« I take this bituminous ſubſtance 
tobe the bitumen aſphaltum Linnei. 
A gentle heat renders it ductile ; 
hence, mixed wita a little greaſe or 
common pitch, it is much uſed for 
the bottoms of ſhips, and for which 
intention it is collected by many; 
and I ſhould conceive it a preſerva- 
tive againſt the borer, ſo deſtructive 
to ſhips 1n this part of the world. 

« Beſides this place, where it is 
found 1n this ſolid ſtate, it is found 
liquid 1n _ parts of the woods ; 


and at the diſtance of twenty miles 


from this about two inches thick, 
round holes of three or four inches 
diameter, and often at cracks or 
rents. This is conſequently liquid, 
and ſmells ſtronger of tar than 
when indurated, and adheres ſtrong- 
ly to any thing it touches ; — 
is the only thing that will diveſt the 
hands of it. 

« The ſoil in general, for ſome 
diſtance round La Bray, is cinders 
and burnt earths; and where not 
ſo, it is a ſtrong argillaceous ſoil ; 
the whole exceedingly fertile, which 
1s always the caſe where there are 
any ſulphureous particles in it. 
Every part of the country, to the 
diſtance of thirty miles round, has 
every appearance of being formed 
by convulſions of nature Sas ſub- 
terraneous fires. In ſeveral parts of 
the woods are hot ſprings ; fome [ 
tried, with a well graduated thermo- 
meter of Fahrenheit, were 20% and 


22® hotter than the atmoſphere at 


the time of trial, From its poſition 
to them, this part df the iſland has 
certainly experienced the effects of 
the volcanic eruptions, which have 
heaped up thoſe prodigious maſſes 
of mountains that terminate the 


province of Paria on the north ; and 
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no doubt there has been, and f 
probably is, a communication 
tween them. One of theſe mon 
tains oppoſite to La Bray in Tri 
dad, __ thirty miles diſtant, k 
every appearance of a vole; 
mountain: however, the voa ee. 
efforts have been very weak he 
as no traces of them extend abs 
two miles from the tea in this pa 
of the iſland, and the greater He 
of it has had its origin ſrom 
very different cauſe to that of \ 
canos ; but they have certainly | 
the foundatiun of it, as is evide 
from the high ridge of mountai 
which ſurrounds its windward fi 
to protect it from the depredati 
of the ocean, and is its only barri 
againſt that over-powering eleme! 
and may properly be called t 
ſkeleton of the iſſand. 

From every examination I ha 
made, I find the whole iſland for: 
ed of an argillaceous earth, either 
its primitive ſtate, or under its « 
ferent metamorphoſes. The ba 
of the mountains are compoſed 
ſchiſtns argillaceus and talcum WW uni 


cc00 


lands remaining nea p in the fa won 
moiſt ſtate as at its formation, t 
component particles have not exp 


rienced the viciſſitudes of nature WW" cit! 
much as the more elevated pa lome 
conſequently retain more of HA © La 
primitive forms and properties. en. 
argillaceous earth is formed tr I Jach 
the ſediment of the ocean, fro the 
the fituation of Trinidad to | Ps, 


continent, its formation is cal 
accounted for, granting firſt the | 
mation of the ridge of mounta 
that bound its windward fide, 
the high mountains on the con 
nent that nearly join it : for 
great influx of currents into d 
ulf of Paria from the coaſts 
Brazil and Andaluſia muſt bin 
vaſt quantity of light earthy Fa- 


from the mouth of the numer- 
large rivers which traverſe 
le parts of the continent ; but 
currents being repelled by theſe 
ves of mountains, eddies and 
th water will be produced 
tere they meet and oppoſe, and 
Þerefore the earthy particles would 
aide, and form banks of mud, 
ud by freſh accumulations added, 
wid ſoon form dry land 5 and 
n theſe cauſes it is evident ſuch 
a of country as Trinidad muſt 
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be formed. But theſe cauſes ſtill 
exiſt, and the effect from them is 
evident; for the ifland is daily 

rowing on the leeward fide, as may 
be ſeen from the mud- beds that ex- 
tend a great on into the gulf, 
and there conſtantly increaſe. But 
from the great influx from the 
ocean at the ſouth end of the iſland, 
and its egreſs to the Atlantic again, 
through the Bocas, a channel muſt 
ever exiſt between the continent 
and Trinidad.“ 


— 


S lac is the produce of, 
and a ſtaple article of com- 
gee in Aſſam, a country border- 
on and much connected with 
bet, ſome account of it may not 
an improper ſupplement to the 
dove remarks, 

* Lac is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, neither 
rummy nor reſinous ſubſtance, 
wugh it has ſome properties in 
mmon to both. Gums are ſolu- 
in water, and reſins in ſpirits ; 
c:dmits of a very difficult union 
1 either, without the mediation 
| ome other agent. 

Lac is known in Europe by the 
erent appellations of ſtick lac, 
kd ack, and ſhell lac. The firſt 
the lac in pretty. conſiderable 
ps, with much of the woody 
"ns of the branches on which it is 
ned adhering to it. Sced lac 
ay the ſtick lac broke into ſmall 
ts, garbled, and appearing in a 
ulated form, Shell 1ic is the 
ted lac, by a very. fimple pro- 
io be mentioned afterward, 
Many vague and unauthenti- 
« reports concerning lac have 


Sued the public; and though 


counr of the CULTIVATION of LAC, by Mr. Rozeer 
SAUNDERS, Surgeon, at Boglepoor in Bengal. 


[From the ſame Work.] 


amongſt the multiplicity of accounts 
the true hiſtory of this ſubſtance has 
been nearly hit on, little credit is 
given in Europe to any deſcription 
of it hitherto publiſhed. My ob- 
{ervations, as far as they go, are 
the reſult of what I have ſeen, from 
the lac on the tree, the progreſs 
of the inſect now in my cuſtody, 
and the Taformation of a gentleman 
reſiding qt Goalpara on the borders 
of Afſain; who is perfectly converſant 
in the method of breeding the inſect, 
inviting it to the tree, collecting the 
lac from the branches, and forn.iag 
it into ſhell lac, in which ſtate 
much of it is received from Aſlam, 
and exported to Europe for various 
great and uſeſul purpoſes. The 


tree on which this fly moſt com- 


monly gene ates is known in Ben- 


gal by the name of the biher-tree, 
and is a ſpecies of the rhamnus. 
The fly is nouriſhed by the tree, 
and there depoſits its eggs which 
nature has provided it with the 
means of defending from external 
injury by a collection of this lac, 
evidently ſerving the twofold pur- 
poſe of a nidus and covering to the 

ovum 
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ovum and inſect in its firſt ſtage, 
and food for the maggot in its more 
advanced ſtate. The lac is formed 
into complete cells, finiſhed with as 
mnch regularity and art as a honey- 
comb, but differently arranged. The 
flies are invited to depoſit their egys 
on the branches of the tree, by 
beſmearing them with ſome of the 
freſh Iac ſteeped m water, which 
attracts the fly, and gives a better 
and larger crop. 

„The lac is collected twice a 
year, in the months of February 
and Auguſt. i 

„ have examined the egg of 
the fly with a very good microſcope : 
It js of a very pure red, perfectly 
tranſparent, except in the centre, 
where there were evident marks of 
the embryo forming, and opaque 
ramifications paſſing off from the 
body of it. The egg is perfectly 
oval, and about the Phe of an ant's 
egg. The maggot is about the one- 
eight of an inch Jong, formed of 
many rings (ten or twelve) with a 
{mall red head ; when ſeen with a 
microſcope, the parts of the head 
were eaſily diſtinguiſned, with fix 
ſmall ſpecks on the breaſts, ſome- 
what projecting, which ſeemed to be 
the incipient formation of the feet. 
This maggot is now in my cuſtody, 
in the form of a nymph or chryſalis, 
its annular coat forming a ſtrong 
coverine, from which it ſhould iſſue 
forth a fly. I have never ſeen the 
fly, and cannot therefore deſcribe it 
more fully, or determine its genus 
4nd ſpecies. I am promiſed a — 
ing of the inſect in its different 
itages, and ſhall be able ſoon to add 
to a botannical deſcription of the 
plant a drawing of the branch, 
with the different parts of fructifi- 
cation and Jac on it, The gentle- 
man to whom I owe part of my in- 
formation terms the lac the excre- 
nent of the inſet, On a more 
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minute inveſtigation, however, 
may not find it more ſo thay 
wax or honey of the bee, or (ilk 
the ſilk · worm. Nature has pro, 
ed moſt inſects with the means 
ſecreting a ſubſtance which gen 
ly anſwers the twofold purpoſe 
defending the embryo, and ſupp 
ing nouriſhment to the inſe* fit 
the time of its animation till ; 
to wander abroad in queſt of | 
The freſh lac contains within 
cells a liquid, ſweet iſli to the ti 
and of a fine red colour, miſcible 
water. The natives of Aflim 1 
it as a dye, and cotton dipjxd 
this liquid makes afterwards a 

good red ink, 
© "The ſimple —_— of pn 
fying lac is practiſed as follows. 
is broken into ſmall picces, 3 
picked from the branches and ir! 
when it is put into a fort of car 
bag of about four feet long, and 
above ſix inches in circumferen 
Two of theſe bags are in conſt 
uſe, and each of them held by! 
men. The bag is placed over 
fire, and frequently turned till 
lac is liquid enough to paſs thron 
its pores, when it is taken of! | 
lire, and ſqueezed by two ine n in 
ferent dire&ions, dragging it 210 
the convex part of 2 plantain-tf 
prepared for the pur poſe: wintle t 
1s doing, the other bag is heat 
to be treated in the fame war. | 
mucilaginous and \mooth ſurtace 
the plantain-tree ſeems peculia 
well adapted for preventing the 
heſion of the heated lac, and vii 
it the form which enhances its v3 
ſo much. The degree of prell 
on the plantain-tree regulates 
thickneſs of the ſhell, and the 0 
lity of the bag determines ite k 
neſs and tranſparency. They b 
learned of late, that the lac uh 
is thicker in the ſhell than it n 
to be, is mot prized in Eur? 
4 \il 
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im furniſhes us with the greateſt 
tity of lac in uſe; and it may 
be generally known, that the 
on which they produce the beſt 
| largeſt quantity of lac is not 
ommon in Bengal, and might 
employed in propagating the fly, 
(cultivating the lac, to great ad- 
nge. The ſmall quantity of lac 
ted in theſe provinces affords a 
garious and uncertain crop, be- 
i not attended to. Some atten- 
at particular ſeaſons is neceſſary 


to invite the fly to the tree; and 
collecting the whole of the lac with 
too great an avidity, where the in- 
ſet is not very generally to be met 
with, may annihilate the breed. 
The beſt method of cultivating 
the tree, and preferving the inſect, 
being properly underſtood in Ben- 
al, would ſecure to the Coſs poſ- 
— the benefit ariſing from the 
ſale of a lucrative article, in great 
demand and of extenſive uſe.” 


Grav's INFERENCES deducible from an Attention to the Ex- 
TEKNAL CHARACTERS of SERPENTS. 
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Shall make no fuither re- 

marks on the external cha- 
ters of ſerpents; the principal 
rrences to be deduced from thoſe 
me already made, are the fol- 
mg. 
* iſt, That a broad head, cover- 
with ſmall ſcales, though it be 
a certain criterion of venomous 
ents, is, with ſome few excep- 
, 4 general character of them. 
dv, That a tail under one- 
t of the whole length, is alſo a 


teri! character of venomous ſer- 
Ws; but, fince many of thoſe 


ch are not venomous have tails 
ſhort, little dependance can be 


red upon that circumſtance alone. 


the other hand, a tail exceeding 
Proportion, 1s. a pretty certain 
that the ſpecies, to which it 


Ws, is not VENOMOUS. 


* Ay, That a thin and acute 
Ub dy no means to be conſidered 
Fubar to venomous ſerpents; 
Wh a thick and obtuſe one is 
io he found among thoſe which 
not venomons. 


* bly, That carinated ſcales 


are, in ſome meaſure, characteriſtic 
of venomous ſerpents, ſince ia them 
they are more common than ſmooth 
ones, in the proportion of nearly 4 
to 1 ; whereas, ſmooth ſcales are, in 
thoſe ſerpents which are not veno- 
mous, more common, in the pro- 
portion of nearly 3 to 1. 

Upon the whale therefore it 
appears, that though a pretty cer- 
tain conjecture may, in many in- 
ſtances, be made, from the external 
characters; yet, in order to deter- 
mine, with certainty, whether a 
ſerpent be venomous or not, it be- 
comes neceſſary to have recourſe to 
ſome certain diagnoſtic. This can 
only be ſought for in the mouth; I 
ſhall therefore next confider, how 
the fangs, with which the mouths 
of venomous ſerpents are furniſhed, 
are to be diftguiſhed from common 
teeth. 

To thoſe who form their ideas 
of the fangs of venemous ſerpents, 
from thoſe of the — 
or even from thoſe of the Engliſh 
viper, it will appear ſtrange, that 
there ſhould be any dithculty in 

| diſtinguith- 


: 


| 
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diſtinguiſhing thoſe weapons from 
common teeth; and indeed the 
diſtinction would really he very eaſy, 
were all venomous ſerpents furniſh- 
ed with fangs as large as thoſe of 
the fore-mentioned ſpecies. But the 
fact is, that in many ſpecies the 
fangs are full as ſmall as common 
teeth, and conſequently cannot, by 
their ſize, be known from them ; 
this is the cafe with the coluber la- 
ticaudatus, lacteus, and ſeveral 
others. I cannot, however, better 
demonſtrate that the diſtinction, be- 
tween the venomous fangs and com- 
mon teeth, is not very obvious, than 
by ſhewing how very vague, and 
erroneous Linnzus's ideas about 
them were ; nor can I better prove 
the want of information on this ſub- 
Jet than by obſerving that, erro- 
neous as the ideas of Linnæus were, 
no one, that I know of, has yet 
attempted to furniſh more correct 
ones. - 

« Linnzus thought the fangs 
might be diſtinguiſhed by their mo- 
bility ; this, at leaſt, may be fairly 
inferred, from his never mentioning 
them in the Muſeum Regis, with- 
out adding the epithet mobilia, ex- 
cept in one inſtance (the coluber 
aulicus) ; and, in that very inſtance, 
the want of mobility in the ſup- 
poſed fangs appears evidently to 
raiſe doubts in his mind, whether 
they are really fangs or not. His 
words are, Dentes, five tela, duo, 
rigida, parva, non mobilia.“ Theſe 
doubts, reſpectiung the above men- 
tioned ſpecies, I am not able to re- 
move, as I am not ſure that I have 
ever ſeen it. But with regard to 
mobility, conſidered in general as a 
character of venomous fangs, I muſt 
aſſert, not only that 1 have never 
found it ſo, but alſo, that I have 
never been able to diſcover in them 
any thing which I thought could 
properly be called mobility. I have, 

8 


indeed, ſometimes found fone 
them looſe in their ſockets; | 
then I have found others, in 
ſame ſpecimen, quite fixed, 
ſame thing was obſerved both 
Dr. Nicholls, and by the Abbé Fg 
tana, in the common viper, e. 
during life. The looſe fangs n 
be ſuch as have not yet been firn 
fixed in their ſocket, or thev m 
have been looſened by ſome accider 


for I ſuſpect that the fangs may 
at any time looſened, and even Mie 
placed, by a {mall degree of violenc fix 
and that, perhaps, may be 0 * 
reaſon why there is always a cer: * Li 
number of ſmall fangs, ncar t ule 
baſe of the full grown ones, re en 
to enlarge and take their place, er 
they ſhould be, by any accide"*9uc 
torn out. . to ff 
« Linnaeus ſeems alſo to h. * 
thought that the fangs might WF ©: 
known by their ſituation. In tn 
introduction to the claſs amphin* 41 
in the Syſtema Naturæ. he ſa" 
they are, Dentibus ſimillima MF" 
extra maxillam ſuperiorem collec 
cata ;** and in the deſcription of e 
Crotalus Dryinas, in the Am | 
tates Academic, he ſays, * Den lie 
ejus duo canini uti in reliquis v7 n 
natis ſerpentibus non in maxi on 
herent, lis enim vulnerando, e 
autem ictus infligendo utitur.” ma) 
« Theſe two quoiations ſhe any, 
that Linnæus thought the ſituati ber! 
of the fangs different from that I Witt 
the common teeth; the laſt a talrez 
ſhews that he thought their mon 
of action influenced by it. Nen 
difference in ſituation may be fou that 
by accurate diſſection, it is fore! 7 the 
from my preſent purpoſe to e 
quire; I am, however, very cc fron 
that common examination will the 
diſcover any difference, in that I Ae 
ſpe, between the fangs of ve The 
mous ſerpents and the teeth aries 
others, | nat 
« Þ 6 they 
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« But the moſt ſingular opinion 
Linas, re ſpecting the veno- 
wi fangs, was, that they were 
times fixed in the baſe of the 
u. Of this he has given two in- 
nes in the Muſeum Regis. One 
the deſcription of the coluber 
us, of which he fays, + Haſte 
dies ſolitariæ verſus baſin maxil- 
m interius adhærent.“ The 
ter in that of the coluber gola- 
His words there are, Tela 
whilia ad baſin maxillarum affixa, 
x vulnerare valeat hoſtes, ſolum 
bs, veneno inficere.“ 
Linnæus s opinion reſpectin 
nſe of the fangs, in the la 
entioned ſpecies, appears to me 
t very clearly expreſſed. But I 
pequoted both deſcriptions, mere- 
to ſhew that Linnaeus thought 
kkngs were ſometimes placed in 
ak of the jaw; an idea for 
ch I have never been able to diſ- 
er any foundation. The firſt of 
k two ſpecies in queſtion 1 have 
ir ſeen ; of the ſtolatus I have 
<nined ſeveral ſpecimens, and am 
winced it is not venomous, 
* I ſhall not dwell any longer on 
alle notions which have been 
fnained, reſpecting the fangs of 
omous ſerpents, but ſhall pro- 
{to ſhew how, in my opinion, 
may be moſt eaſi'y and moſt 
anly, diſtinguiſhed from com- 
u teeth, 
With reſpect to their fize, I 
already obſerved that it is very 
us, confequently no certain 
ment can, in all caſes, be made 
a that circumſtance. In ſome 
* they are fo large, that their 
lone ſufficiently diſtinguiſhes 
0 from common tecth ; but in 
they are ſo ſmall, that it is 
? dfcult to diſcover them. 
© The ſize of the common teeth 
 ranies very much, in different 
. In the Coluber mycteri- 
they are remarkably large, 
Kay theſe which are fituated 
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near the apex of the upper jaw; 
which circumſtance probably help- 
ed to lead Linnæus into the erro- 
neous opinion he entertained, that 
this ſerpent was venomous. But in 
many ſpecies the teeth are ſo ſmall, 
that it is impoſſible to diſcover, 
merely by looking into the mouth, 
that the animal has any. Yet in 
that caſe they may be very eaſily 
detected, by drawing a pin (or any 
other hard ſubſtance) with a mode- 
rate degree of preſſure, along the 
edge of the jaw, from the apex to 
the angle of the mouth, when they 
will be felt to grate againſt the pin, 
like the teeth of a ſaw. 

Although the ſize of the veno- 
mous fangs is very various, their 
ſituation is, I beheve, always the 
ſame ; namely, in the anterior and 
exterior part of the npper jaw, 
which fituation I conſider as the 
only one, in which venomous fangs 
are ever found. But as in thoſe 
ſerpents which are not venomous, 
common teeth are found in that 
part of the jaw, it is plain that 
we cannot, by fituation alone, 
diſtinguiſh one from the other. 
They may however, be diſtin- 
2 with great eaſe, and I be- 
ieve with great certainty, by the 
following ſimple operation. When 
it is diſcovered that there is ſome- 
thing like teeth in the foremention- 
ed part of the upper jaw, let a pin 
be drawn, in the manner already 
deſcribed, from that part of the 
jaw to the angle of the mouth 
(which operation may, for greater 
certainty, be tried on each fide). 
If no more teeth are felt in that 
line, it may I believe be certainly 
concluded, that thoſe firſt diſcovered 
are what I have diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of fangs, and conſequent - 
ly, that the ſerpent is a venomous 
one, If, on the contrary, the teeth 
firſt diſcovered are found not to 
ſtend alone, but to be only a part 
of a complete row, it may as cer- 
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tainly be concluded, that the ſerpent 


is nut Venomous. 

„In the upper jaw, both of ve- 
nomous ſerpents and others, beſides 
the teeth already ſpoken of, there 
are two interior rows; conſequent- 
ly, the diſtinction I have endeavour- 
ed to eſtabliſh might be expreſſed in 
other words, by ſaying, that all 
yenomous ferpents have only two 
rows of teeth, in the upper jaw, and 
all others have four. I think it bet- 
ter, however, to leave the interior 
rows out of the queſtion, as, in 
many ſpecies, the teeth of which 
they art compoſed are ſo ſmall, as 
to make it very difficult to diſcover 
them. Indeed, in two ſpecies of 
anguis, I can hardly be ſure that I 
have diſcovered them; but as, in 
every other ſpecies, I have never 
failed to do ſo, I preſume I may, 
with very little riſk of error, aſſert, 
that all ſerpents whatever are fur- 
niſhed with them ; and that thoſe 
only, which are not venomous, have 
the exterior rows. 

« What I have faid ſufficiently 
ſhews that Linneus's ideas reſpeci- 
ing venomous ſerpents, were ſuch 
as did not permit him to ſeparate 
them from the others ; if the me- 
thod I have propoſed ſhall be found 
to render the diſtinction of them 
ſufficiently clear and eaſy, it natu- 
rally follows, that they ſhould be 
made generically diſtinct. Some 
other reforms might alſo be made in 
Linnæus's claſs of amphibia, the 
conſideration of which I do not 
mean, at_ preſent, to enter further 
into, But, before I conclude, I 
think it neceſſary to notice an inac- 
curacy of Linnæus, of a different 
kind from thoſe I have already 
pointed out. 
eln the preface to the Muſcum 
Regis, and in the Introduction to 
the claſs amphibia, in the Syſtema 
Naturz, Linnæus ſays, that the 
proportion of venomous ſerpents to 
others, is one in ten; yet, in the Syſ- 


tema Nature, of which the fy 
total in ſpecies is one hundred a 
thirty-one, he has marked tuen 
three as venomous, which is for 
what more than one in fix. How 
came to be fo much at variance wi 
himſelf, I know not ; but the | 
mentioned proportion ſtems to 
to be not far from the truth; 3 
find that I have examined one hy 
dred and fifty-four ſpecies of fe 
pents, of which aumber twenty-{ 
appear to be venomous. 

„I have already mentioned, t! 
the coluber ſtolatus and the my! 
rizans, though marked by Lian 
as venomous ſerpents, certainly 4 
not ſo; and that I ſuſpect the { 
may be faid of the Jeberis, at 
dipſas. I have alfo obſerved, t. 
the boa contortrix, coluber 
raſtes, and laticaudatus, none 
which are marked in the Syſte 
Naturæ, are all of them venomou 
to theſe laſt may be added the c 
luber fulvus. 

If Linnaus's ſpecies were 
accurately examined, I have 
doubt but more «errors, of b 
kinds, wauld be found ; for it m 
be obſerved, that though I have e 
amined a greater number of ſpec 
than Linnæus, not above halt t. 
number are of thoſe deſcribed 
him; conſequently there rem: 
more than one-third of his ſpec 
which I have never ſeen. I 
number I have examined, howt» 
ſeems to me ſufficiently great 
warrant the inferences I have dra 
from that examination. That for 
exceptions to them might be font 
by the examination of a great 
number, is very poſſible; but, 
theſe obſervations ſhall tend to re 


tify the falſe notions which hae... 


been entertained reſpecting ad 
mous ſerpents, and to render com 
diſtinction between them and e 
more clear, I truſt they will Pt c 


thought not totally uſeleſs.” þ, 
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ummurs on the CON GELATION of QUICKSILVER in 


4 Eig. F. R. S. 
[From the ſame Work.) 
r . * 1 * . $% Wee . 


Now beg leave to trouble you of tha experiment; an hydrometery 
rith the particulzrs of my ex - with its lower bulb half an inch in 


jof mercury ; to which I ſhall mercury, was likewiſe | eprom. in 
n account of a few experi- caſe any.arcident ſhould happen to 
relating to the, production the other. 


r was written. here, that in all experiments of 
Exp. 1. On December 28th this kind I remove each veſſel, 
; fzvourable opportunity of- when the . it contains is ſuffi- 
[ef beginning ſome experiments ciently cooked, out of the mixture 
6 I was deſirous of effecting purpoſe, immedlately previons to 
itely ; how far 1 Rave ſuc- adding the ſnow or {Its with inten- 
xd will appear in the ſequel. tiou to generate a till further in- 
Far this purpoſe I prepared a , creaſe of cold; and likewiſe prefer 
ue of Glue Tikes arid (re 
{ by water till its ſpecific gra- to the liquor, inſtead of pouring 
ws to that of water as 1, 596: the liquor upon theſe : jt 1; neceffary 
| and ſtrong furping nitrous alſo to ſtir about the ſhow gr ſalty 
each equal parts. I pre- whilſtcooling in a frigorific mixture, 
[ this mixture of acid becauſe from time to time, otherwiſe it will 
deen found by Mr. 'M«Nab,. freeze into a hard wats, and fruſtrate 
ſon's Bay, 1 . capable of the experiment. 
ding much greater cold, when „ A half-pint glas tumbler, con- 
kuperature of the materials at taining two ounces,ahd a half of the 
ke 13 very low, than the nitrous above-mentioned diluted mixture of 
lone; the formet ſihking a, acids, being immerſed in mixtures 
thermometer to — 54.4, the of nitrous acid and ſuow, antilf the 
ever lower than— 46“. liquor it contained was cooled 40 
The glaſ tüte of, a wercurial 30, was removed out of the mix- 
Wmcter, with its pulb half ture and placed upon a table; frow, 
fith mercury; was provided, likewiſe brevioully cooled in à fri- 
Curring to me elan gorific mixture to- 1g, was added * 
bd of aſcert4ining. when the oy degrees to the ]:quor in tie tum- 
e 


5 07 was congealed; for if, af- r, and the mixture kept Rating, 

| WE" fubjefted to the cold of a until a mercurial thermonicre? fin] 

+” ixture, the thermometer to—609, where it refnaine . 
bnd be taken out and in- ary ; the hydrometer was then im- 


end the mercury found to merſed in the mixturè (the thermo- 


100 * completely ſuſpended in that meter glaſs having lieeh broken in 
1 @ the bulb now u permoſt, the courſe of the yore and 
time, 


714 


4 cn remain of the ſucceſs ſtirred about in it for a ſho 
. . 1 117 5 


and, by Mr. Rien WALKER, in a Letter to Hexky Cavan” 


wents relative to the congela- diameter, and three-fourths full of 


ffcial cold, made ſince my laſt It may be proper to premiſe 
— 
the congelation of mercury, in which it is immerſed for that 


adding the ſnow vr powdered falts 


— — 


* 
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and on taking the hydrometer out, ſiſtance of ſnow or ice) the poin 
find gently ſhaking it, I perceived mercurial congelation ; but had the 
the mercury had already acquired no ſatisfactory proof that any g. 
the conſiſtence of an amalgam, and of the mercury was abſohutely c 
after immerſing it again for a few gealed. | 
minutes, and then taking out and „% Exp. 2. On December 30. thr 
inverting it, I was gratified for the ounces of a mixture compoſed 
firſt time with the fight of mercu ſtrong fuming nitrous acid n 
in a ſtate of perfect congelation. parts, and ſtrong vitriolic acid a 
applied my hand to the inverted water each one part, were cooled 
7910 bulb ; this ſoon looſened the a half pint tumbler immerſed j 
olid mercury, which, on h frigortfic mixture, till the tempe 
the hydrometer, was diſtinctiy hear 
to knock with force againſt the glaſs; was reduced to zoo · The tumbl 
it was then immerſed a ſecond time, was then removed out of the m 
and when taken out was found ad- ture, and vitriolated natron (G| 
to the glaſs as before, I ber's ſalt) in very fine powder, pt 
now. inverted the glafs again, and viouſly cooled to—14* by a fri 
kept it in that ſituation until the rific mixture, added by degrees 
whole of the mercury melted, and the liquor in the tumbler, ſtirring 
dropped down globule after globule together until the mercury in 
into the ſtem of the hydrometer. The therm /yneter funk to—: 4-5, 
interval of time from taking the mer- hydrometer uſed. in the former 
cury out of the frigorific mixture in periment, with its lower bulbth 
a ſolid ſtate, the laſt time, to its 01 

perfect liquefaction, was not no- immerſed and ſtirred about in 
ticed; but, upon recollection im- mixture for a few minutes, ul 
mediately afterwards, was ſuppoſed on taking it ont, and invertin 
to be not leſs than three or four. I had the fatisfaftion to find 
minutes. In a ſucceeding experi- fame proof of the mercury 
ment this circumſtance was attend- frozen as in the former inſtance. 
ed to, and the frozen mercury, was immediately thewn to the g 
weighing ſeven ſcruples, was not tlemen preſent, who expreſſed | 
entirely melted under ſeven mi- wiſe their entire fatisfaGlion N. 
nutes, the temperature of the air ly four ounces of the powdered 

30 . 

EY The e 
I conſide the moſt extraordinary, was produced. I had no nit 
becauſe ft proves beyond a doubt, ammonia_by me, otherwiſe I fl 
that mercury may 
only here in ſummer, but even in ſtead of vitriolated natron alo 
the hotteft climare, at any ſeaſon of mixture of theſe two ſalts in po? 
the year, by a combination of frigo- in the proportion of ſeven pa! 
ric mixtures, in the way deſcribed the former to eight of the |: 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, The temperature of the room 


hering 
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ture of the diluted mixture of aci 


urths full 'of mercury, was n 


- was added; but, I believe, { [the 
ment which follows was added after the greateſt el | 


frozen not have uſed upon this oceahion, A hal 


vol. baxvit. p. 285. in which at- which theſe experiments were n * 
{ 


tempt to freeze mercury, made April was-+ 30% each time, and the ! 
25, 1787, the temprrature of the cury taken from a jar conta 
air and materials being 455, I feveral pounds. 


certainly reached (witout the al- Exp. 3. By an experiment "i." an 


ly on January 10. laſt, at 
hich Dr. Bourne was preſent, I have 
nd that mercury may be con- 


th fallen ow, at the temperature 
{+32 , to ſtrong fuming nitrous 
xd, previouſly cooled to between 
TY and — 30, which may be 
wry cafily and quickly effected by 
mecfing the veſſe] containing the 
l in 1 of ſnow and ni- 
Us cid. 
« | uſe the fuming nitrous acid 
won all occaſions, becauſe that does 
* require to be diluted, cold be- 
wr immediately produced on the 
” - 855 ſnow. * 
« Exp. 4. On January 1 2, at Dr. 
N requeſt, * the 
weriment of freezing mercury, at 
E Anatomy ſchool in Chriſt church, 
the preſence of the honourable 
. Wennan, the rev. Dr. Hoare, 
. Sibthorp, junior, Dr. Thom- 
* the rey. Mr. Jackſon of Chriſt 
Auch, and Mr. Wood of this place, 
gentleman well known for kis in- 
7 in mechanics. 
For this purpoſe were provided 
ſicit thermometer graduated very 
mn, and a mercurial thermometer 
duated to—769, two thermome- 
r glaſſes, with bulbs very near, 
not quite, an inch. in diameter 
Wn, one filled with mercury near- 
Jo the orifice of the tube, which 
W left open, the other with its 
d dalf filled, and an hydrometer 
its lower bulb (conſiderably 
than either of the others) like- 
© half filled with mercury; the 
Wperature of the room at this 
a+259, 
* A pan, containing. nine ounces 
mixture of acids prepared as 
experiment, was placed 
larger pan, containing nitrous 
W and this, in a frigorific mixture 
Mrous acid and ſnow, contain- 


gad tolerably hard, by adding 


n another pan much larger. 
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When the nitrous acid in the ſecond 

was covled by this mixture to 
— 189, and the mixed acids in the 
ſmalleſt py nearly as much, ſnow 
at ſomewhat between + 20 and + 
25”, the temperature of the 


air at that time, was added to the 


nitrous acid in the ſecond pan, until 
the ſpirit thermometer ſunk to near 
— 432 ; then the thermometer, with 
its bulb half filled, was immerſed a 


_ ſufficient time, and when taken out, 


the mercury in it was found con- 

aled, dad: adhering to the glaſs. 

he pan containing the mixed acids, 
and which had been removed whilſt 
the ſnow was added to make the ſe- 
cond mixture, was now replaced in 
it, in order to be cooled; and the 
mixture of acids was reduced to the 
temperature of—34*, ſnow previ- 
ouſly cooled to—18 was added, 
keeping the mixture ſtirred until 
the mercurial thermometer ſunk to 
— 6499 ; its temperature by the ſpirit 
thermometer was then, found to be 
— . 

„The three glaſſes containing 
the mercury to be frozen were now 
immerſed in this mixture, and hav+ 
ing been moved about in it for a 
conſiderable time, during which the 
ſpirit thermometer roſe ſcarcely one 

egree, were then ſeverally taken 
out and examined. 

« As the examination of the 
frozen mercury was more imme- 
diately under the inſpection of Dr. 
Thomſon, I fhall tranſcribe here 
that gentleman's account of the 
phenomena. | . 

« When the freezing mixture was 
ſuppoſed to have produce its effect, 
the bulb which was completely filled 
was taken out, and broken on a flat 
ſtone by a moderate ſtroke or two 
with an iron hammer. This bulb 
was eleven or twelve lines in dia- 
meter. 

« The ſolid mercury was ſeparat- 

H 2 & 
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ed into ſeveral aud brilliant 
fragment, ſome of which bore - 
handkug for 'a ſhort time before 
they returned to a fluid form, One 
maſs, larger than the reſt, econſiſt - 
ing of nratly one · third of the whole 
ball; atorded the beautiful appear- 
ance of. flat plates, conveiging to- 
wards à center. Each of theſe plates 
was ayut-a' line in breadth at the 
external ſurface of the ball, be- 
coming narrower as it ſhot inwards. | 
heit faceis lay in Very: different 
plants, as is common in the fracture 
oi any cryſtallized ball, whether of 
à brittle metal or of the earths, as 
1a balls oficalcareous ſtalactitr. The 
ſolid brittle mercury in the pre ſent 
inftrace: bore (a very expat: reſem- 
blance; boch in colour and plated 
nicucture, to ſulphurated antimouy, 
and eſpecially tu the radiated ſpeci- 
mens from Auvergne, before they 
ave atia} tarniſhed. (2! 1 

14 Inſtexd of a ſolid center to this 
ball, it Hrmed as if there had been 
a central cavity, of about two lines 
in diametrr, a'wnſiderable- pot tion 
or winck vas evident in the frag- 
merit juſt dleſribed, at chat part to 
which the radii converged. It is 
i nde poſſible, that this may have 
been merely the receptacle of ſome 
part of tiie mcreney termaining Quid 
ar the center. The, hollow within, 
was ſhining, but its edges were nti- 
ther 'foft nor mouidering; on the 
contrary, they were; ſharp.and well 
deitined : nor was'the brilliancy of 
dr rwitrattriiutable to any exuda- 
tion of mercaty 23 from an amal- 

am. Minh 

In the wo ſmaller bu'ts, 
which» were,,nnly half filled, the 
mercury preferved its uſual luſtre 
on the ſurface in c0::12t with the 
glass, as well 2s on that ſurface 
which it had acquired in becoming 
ſelid. The latter was occupied by 
4 conical de preſſion, the gradations 
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of .which were marked by concey, 
tric lines. : 

One of theſe hemiſpheres way 
ſtruck with a hammer, as in the 
former inſtance, but was rather 
flattened and craſhed than broken, 
The other, on being divided wit 
a ſharp chiſſel, ſhewed a metall 
ſplendour on its cut ſurface, but nos 
cqualling the poliſh of a globule of 
fluid mercury. 

« Thirteen ounces of ſnow inth 

whole were ſound to have hecn ad( 
ed to the mixed acids; but fon 
was added to lower its temperature 
alter the glaſſes containing the me! 
cury were taken out, and the ſpir 
thermometer had tiſen a few & 
OSS. 57. 
« This was a day remarkably f: 
vourable for ſuch an experiment, M 
thermometer expoſed to the ope 
air ſtood, at three quarters pal 
eight this morning, at 69, wi! 
is a very extraordinary degree « 
cold here; but this experiment ya 
not begun till noon. 

% Exp. 5. On January 14, 
froze mercury at the Anatou! 
ichool again, in the preſence of t! 
rev. the denn of, Chriſt church, th 
rev. Dr. Horuſby, and Dr. Thon 
ſon. bh, 

Four gunccs now of the mi 
ture of acids, prepared as in th 
firſt experiment, wer? cooled in 
tumbler \to—20% which require 
ſomewhat more than an «qu 
weight of ſpow, cooled nearly 
the ſame temperature, to produ 
the greateſt etfect. This was ſomd 


what leſs than in the laſt expcrizaen (mon 


the ſpirit thermometer ſinking LP” 
lower than—4 » owing: chic * 
the weather having beco ning 1” 2*4 
warmer, the temperature vt t Cy q 
open jc beijg now - 36. Tn 
mercurial thermometer immer 
tis mixture ſunk to—z- „ Wi > , 
it became” ſtationary; then Rr 

"5a. therm a: of 


%rmometer glaſſes, ohe half filled 
mh mercury, and the other filked 
oaconſiderable height up the tube, 
ter being immerſed ſome time, 
were examined. Upon breaking 
he fh:H of glaſs from the "For- 
ner of theſ#, the mercury was 
bund in a perfectly ſolid (tte ; but 
+ upper ſurface, which was highly 
liſhed, and of the colour ol liquid 
necury, inſtead of being only 
phtly de preſſ d. as had been ſeen 
perery other inſtance whith afford - 
u zi opportunity for inſpe ion, 
ww formed a perfectly inverted 
allow cone. This great depreſſion, 
x well as the concentric circtes men- 
toned in a former inſtance, I ſup- 
oe, might be owing to a rotatory 
tion accidentally given to it whilſt 
wnzealing. The ſolid mercury was 
urn out, but having been . 
v lie ſome time on the table for 
Action, very quickly melted into 
hd globules. The flexibility of 
kid mercury was clearly to be ab- 
ed in this beautiful ſperimen; 
he external ſurface, partiemarly 
e upper thin rim of the concave 
u, was evidently bent by the firſt 
eatle ſtrobe of the hammer. The 
de of mercury in the other glafs, 
wh was very ſmall}, exhibite 
wy the fame phænomena, as in 
t inſtances he fore mentioned. 

« It happ ned in theſe experi- 
ris of mine, contrary to what 
generally occurred to others, 
the mercury never ſunk lower 
W-60', ſeldom ſo low, in the 
mmometer, and but little below 
pennt of mercurial congelation iu 


„ ud of the thermometer g/afl. s 
nue nearly up to the orifice, with a 

Roche the contraction of mer- 
Ta bccoming ſolid by its great 


ent in the tube. On reflecting 
tu circumſtance afterwards, it 
Fired to me, that the further 
0! of the mercury in theſe cx- 
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iments was prevented not ſolely 
' by the mercury freezing in the tube, 
the cauſe commonly affiyned, but 
rather by the quick formation of a 


ſpherical ſhell of folid mercury with- 


in the bulb, by the ſudden genera- 
tion of cold © * EIT OY 
« Dr. Beddoes expreſſing 2 defire 
to exhibit ſolid mercury at his lec- 
ture before his clafs, T undertook to 
Freeze ſome at the Laboratory on 
March » zth laft, and now refolved 
to fatis'y myſelf reſpecting the cauſe 
which prevented the lower deſcent 
f the mercury in' my former expe- 
riments. In this, as well as the 
former, the mercucy in a thermo- 
meter graduated to-, and like- 
wife in 2 thermometer glaſs, filled 
nearly totheorifice which lengthened 
its ale to near — 2559, ſunk only a 
few degrees below the point of n er- 
curiaſ congelation, and then remain- 
ed ſtationary, After waiting ſome- 
time, I tonk the thermometer ot 
of the mixture, and obferved the 


bulb apparently full, and the ſhort 


threud of mercury above unbroken. 
I now embreced the lower part of 
the tube with my hand a few ſe- 
conds, rftrng it upon the upper 
part of the but ; and upon taking 
it away, 1 found that the whole of 
the mercury had ſubſided into the 
bulb, which it did not now quite 
fill, a firall ſpace ar the top of the 
bulb remaining empty. I theti'took 


out the thermometer glaſs, and 2 


plied my hand to the tube; but the 
mercury remained ſtatianary until 
I funk ry hand fo as to commu- 


ni ate heat to that part of th: hib 


which is immediately connecte+ with 
the tube, when the thread of wer- 


cury dropped entirely into the bulb. 


It was now imm rfed again for a 
ſhort time, then taken out, and the 


" ſhell of glaſs beaten off, vnc ex- 


poſed a globe of folid mercury, 
nearly an inch in diameter. This 
H 3 bore 
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bore ſeveral very ſmart ſtrokes with 
a hammer before it began to liquify, 
but was not perfectly malleable. 

In the courſe of theſe experi- 
ments, ſeveral fragments of the ſolid 
mercury were throwp into mercury 
in its ordinary liquid ſtate, and were 
found to fink with conſiderable cele- 
rity. 5 | 
« In continuing my reſearches 
reſpecting the means of producing 
artificial cold, I have found that 
phoſphorated natron produces rather 
more cold by ſolution in the diluted 
. nitrous acid than the vitriolated 
natron. | 

« At the temperature of +509, 
four parts of the, diluted nitrous 
acid (prepared by mixing ſtrong ni- 
trous acid with half its weight of 
water) required eight parts of that 
neutral ſalt in fine power to be add- 
ed, in order to cauſe the thermo- 
meter to ſink to — ; and again, by 
the addition of five parts of nitrated 
ammonia in fine powder, the ther- 
mometer ſunk ſo low as 16%, in 
the whole ſixty- ſix degrees. 

« A mixture of this kind made 
the thermometer ſink from So (the 
temperature of the materials hefore 
mixing) ta o. 

« I was directed to the trial of 
this ſalt, the like remarkable 
ſenſation of coldneſs without pun- 
gency, which, with its other ſimilar 
properties to ice, firſt induced me, 
whilſt purſuing the ſubject of cold, 
to try tbe effect of diſſolving the 
vitriolated natron in the mineral 
acids. 

Equal quantities, by weight, 
of phoſphorated natron and vitrio- 
lated natron, were evaporated ſe- 
parately over a gentle fire, until 
each was reduced to a perfectly dry 
wder. I then weigbed them, and 
found the reſiduum of the phoſpho- 
zated natron ſomewhat lighter than 
that of the vitriolated natron ; from 
5 n 
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the earlier volumes of the P 11 


whence it is probable the ſorm 
contains the greateſt quantity of 
ter of cryſtallization. 

„ have found, that each oft 
neutral ſalts which produce any 
markable degree of cold by ſolut 
in the mineral acids, viz. phoſpi 
rated natron, vitriolated natron, 
vitriolated magneſia, loſe this p 
perty entirely, when deprived 
any means of their water of cry 
lization. 

A ſhort time after I had 
ſucceeded in freezing water in ſu 
mer, by one mixture compoſed 
three different ſalts in water (havi 
been induced to try the effect 
ſuch a method, from the couſide 
tion that water, already fatur 
with one kind of ſalt, will diſo 
a portion of another, and aftert 
a third, or even more), I met » 
the account of an experiment m 
by M. Homberg, related in ond 


hical Tranſactions, in which i 

id he produced an extraordii 
degree of cold, by pouring 2 
and a half of diſtilled vinegar u 
two pounds of a powder comp! 
of equal parts of crude fa] arar. of 
and corroſive ſublimate, and ſhak 
them well together. I immedn 
(July 30, 1786) prepared a mix 
of this kind in ſmaller quantity, 
found it produced on'y thirty- 
degrees of cold, the ter peratu 
the air and materials before mi 
being 63 which is no more | 
I have RS may be effected 
ſolution in water of crude fal 
moniac alone, previouſly dried 
powdered. 

« By a trial made with grea 
curacy, I find, that even the 
ture compoſed of diluted vitt 
acid and vitriolated natron 55 
quate to any uſeful purpoſe 
may be required in the b. 
country ; for, by adding eleven 


the ſalt in fine powder to eight 
pits of the vitriolic acid diluted 
ih an equal weight of water, the 
dermometer ſunk from 809, the 
nan t:mperature of the hotteſt 
mate, and to which theſe mate 

b were — heated beſore 
ning, to rather below 20. 

« Vitriolated natron, added to 
te marine acid undiluted, produces 
wry nearly as great a degree of cold 
p rhen mixed with the diluted ni- 
tous acid. At the temperature of 
pe, two parts of the acid, require 
tirce parts of the ſalt in fine pow- 
&, which will fink the thermome- 
r to oe; and if three parts of a 
ned powder, containing equal 

of muriated ammonia and ni- 
tated kali, be added afterwards, 
the cold of the mixture will be in- 
teaſed a few degrees more. 

« The frigorific mixture above 
e ribed, compoſed of phoſphorat- 
u natron and nitrated ammonia 
Wolved in the diluted nitrous acid, 
king the moſt powerful, it will 
bably be found moſt convenient 
ir freezing mercury, when ſnow is 
wt to be procured, The materials 
ir this purpoſe may beÞreviouſly 

* 
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cooled in mixtures made of marine 
acid with vitriolated natron, mu- 
riated ammonia, and nitrated kali, 
in the proportions mentioned above, 
this being much cheaper than thoſe 
made with diluted nitrous acid, and 
very nearly equal in effect. 

« In my laſt paper I mentioned a 
freezing — _ by diſſolv- 
ing a powder compoſed of equal parts 
of ted — an — 
kali in water, and therein directed 
ſix parts of the mixed powder to be 
added to eight parts of water; but 
I have found ſince, that the beſt 

oportions are, five parts of the 

rmer to eight of the latter, by 
which I bave ſunk the thermometer 
from 50% to 119. | 

Having now proſecuted my ſub- 


ject relative to mixtures for gene- 


rating artificial cold without the uſe 
of ice, from a poſhble method pro · 
poſed by Dr. Watſon (Eſſays, vol. 
iii. p. 139+), for freezing water in 
ſummer in this climate, and carried 
it on to a certain method of freezing, 
not only water, but even mercury 
in the hotteſt climate, I now inten 
to take my leave of it.“ 


1 


Des kRVAT Ions on the ANIMAL 


re i 
11 A the ſubject of poiſons is 
. one of the moſt intereſting 


raches of natural hiſtory, I am 
iced to add to the preceding 
es a few facts wheih came under 
ou n obſervation while I refided 
africa and the Eaſt Indies, where 
in well known that both the ani- 
Wand vegetable kingdoms abound 
Mi 2 variety of productions un- 
tach to the human frame. 


* 


and VECETA ILE POISONS of 


AFRICA, 


[from Lieut, PATER50N's Narrative of Four Journies into the Country 
of the HoTTExTOTs, ] 


% The vegetable poiſons of Africa 
have been already noticed; but I 
have been leſs copious in the remarks 
on the poiſonous ſnakes of that coun · 
try. Fo theſe, therefore, I ſhall 
firſt and principally call the atten- 
tion of the reader; and being but 
little converſant in zoology, I ſhall, 
in my deſcription, retain the names 
by which they are diſtinguiſhed in 
their native regions. 

H 4 6 The 
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o7 The horned ſaake, is the moſt 


poi ſonaus of theſe rept les: it is of 
a gre iſli coluur, and about eigh- 
teen inches long: its head, which 


is very flat, is large in proportion 


to the ſize of the body, with ſmall 


ſcaies, which the inhabitants call 


bhorns, ritng o er its eyes. 


bite, 


his ſerpent, ſo truly formi- 
dable from the mortal nature of its 
parnculi:ly abounds in the 


country of the Boſhmen and Nimi- 


* 


. 


qua Hottentuts, a ho uſe ts poiſon 
in pref rence to that of all others, 
for porſoning their arrows, The 


Boſhmen, indeed, who have no cat- 


tle of thr ir own, and depend entire- 


ly on their bows for ſubſiſtence, - 


ſ-em to have been furniſhed by na- 
ture with this poiſon as their only 
defence againſt their numerous ene- 
mies. Impelled by hunger, they 
often quit the mountains and plun- 
der the Dureh peaſants of their cat- 
tle; and were it not for theſe poi- 
ſonous weapons they would be un- 
able to w.thit«nd or eſcape from the 
parties which in theſe caſes are ſent 


- againſt them; but thus armed, fe- 


vera! of the Dutch have been killed, 
and many hire barely eſcaped with 


life from their wounds. 


+ 


« The uſud mode of preparing 
this poiſon, is hy bruiſing the while 
ſnike till it becomes of the conſiſt- 
ence of a gum: a ſmall quantity of 


this ſubſtance is then tied on the 


phiut of the arrow with ſmall finews: 
two or more barbs are formed in the 
arraw to prevent its quitting the 

«© This poiſon is ſometimes mix- 
ed with others, to form a prepara- 


tion called rot poiſfen, which, as I 


was informed by a peaſant of the 
country, produces a mortiſication 


without much pain. The wife of 


a Dutch peaſant travelling to the 


Cape, was attacked in the night by 
a party of Boſlumen, who came to 


wound from an arrow on her fh 


41if 


der; and rapid was the eſteg! 


ſteal her cattle; ſhe receired 


the poiſon, that befor- ſh: reach 


the Cape, her breaſts came off, a1 


a cure was impolſibl-, This ; 
many other ip ſtances have ban! 
l:tcd 10 me by the cOUntry propl 
1 ſhall not attempt © vouch tor 1 
truth of them; but they arc get 
rally believed at the Cape, Mat 
Hottentots die of the bite of pd 
ſo:0us ſerpents; but I huve le 
ſeveral who had recovered ; ing 
from what I could learn, they h 
no mode of cure but the aAual ca 
tery. | 
»The koufe band or gat 
ſnake, is another of the poiſon 
reptiles of that country : It is p 
ticularly dangerous to travellers, 
it reſembles the foil {{ much ing 
lour, that it is not readily perceiv4 
The kovſe band is ſmall, and 
dom exceeds eighteen inches 
length. | imagine it to be the e 
ra Manilla of the Eaft Indies. T 
tribe is ſaid to occaſion almilt 
ſtant death, But as all ſnakes | 
a conſiderable portion of their 
ſonous quality by repeating | 
bite, there may be times when 
poiſon is not ſo ſtrong, or ſo mor 
I had an opportunity of fee 
farmer at the hot baths near 
Cape, who had been bitten b. 
kouſe band in the foot. For f 
time after the circumſtance hap 
ed, he found grear benefit | 
bathing the wounded part wits « 
water, mixed with a large qui 
of ſalt. When 1 faw him he 
been lame for two ycars. M. 
ever he took much exercite n 
caſioned a ſwelling in the leg 
which the warm bath afforded a 
rary relief. g 
go The yellow ſnake which 
fers only in colour from the co 


capella, or hooded ſnake of Ia 


; quently found here, Though 
wencly poiſonous, their ſize and 
wht yellow colour renders ic eaſy 
nid them, They are from 
yr to eight feet in length. The 
dow luake is moſtly found in rat- 
Ls, After eating thele animals 
ich form the chief part of its 
d, it takes poſſeſſion of their 
&; this renders it dangerous for 
wellers to lie down in any place 
bore there are traces of this deſ- 
active reptile, 

« The Hottentots procure the 
pon of this ſnake by diſſecting the 
x from its mouth, and dipping 
re, which they afterwards tie 
the points of their ariows, in the 
uid it contains. ; 
„The puff adder, which has 


ume from blowing itfelt up to 


ine ra foot in circumterence, is of 
ci in colour, and about three 
J tand a halt in length: it is con- 
es ly thicker than any I ever 
ein that country : its head is 
THz: and flat; the poiſon-teeth 


ut an inch long, and hooked. 
te puff adder is extiemely dan- 
rous to cattle, 
trons in the country, a horſe of 
ne was bit by one of them in the 
wth, while grazing, and ſurvived 
ewund but two days. 

„The ſpring adder is a very 
Wyerous, but uncommon ſnake ; 
et black, with white ſpots from 
re to four feet long, and pro- 
tonably thick. When colonel 
don (now commander in chief 
he Cape) was in that country, 
the year ſeventeen hundred and 
Nenty.five, he mentioned to me a 


* wys chaſed by a ſpring adder, 
ach ſeemed to be gaining ground 
" them, when he ſhot it through 
middle, 

Ide night ſnake, which is 


e beautiful than any of the 
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others, is from eighteen to twen 
inches long, and very thin: it 18 
belted with black, red, and yellow; 
and when near, at night, has the 
appearauce of fire, The Hottentuts 
call it k.llmen. | i 
© Theſe tix ſpecics of ſerpents, 
about the Cape of Good Hope, I 
had the opportunity of ſeeing; and 
braught home ſpecimens of moſt of 
them, preſerved in ſpirits, for fur- 
ther juſpection. I however regret 
much that as my chef object was 
the collection of plants, I had it not 
in my power to remain long enough 
ln any one place to make ſuch ex- 
periments on their ſeveral poiſons 
as might have caabled me to have 
ven a clear account of their effects 
| 482 my own obſervation, There 
are, I have no doubt, mauy other 
ſnakes in that country with which 
we are as yet unacquainted. One 
which is called the ſpong flang, or 


' EET PF . 
ſpitting nuke, has been mentioned 


In one of my ex 


Kumkance of his having met two | 


to me by the inhabitants of the 
country, who lay it will throw us 
poiſon to the diltance of ſeveral 
'ards; and that people have been 
linded by them; but this never 
came under my own inſpection. 

„The black or rock ſcorpion, 
is nearly as venemous as any of the 
ſerpent tribe. A farmer who reſi- 
ded ar a place called the Parle, near 
the Cape, was ſtung by one in the 
foot, during my ſay in the coun- 
try, and died in a few hours. 

„% Doctor Syde, one of the Cape 
phyſicians, informed me that ſeve- 


ral people had been brought to him 


ſtung by ſcarpions, and that he 
found oil to be the belt antidote he 
ever tried, The natives of India 
hold the part wounded as neir to 
the fire as poſſible, for a conlider- 
able time, which, they ſay, produces 

a perfect cure, 
„ ſhall here add a few obſerva- 
tions which occurred to me while 
| ſervirg 
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ſerving in the ſouthern army in the 
Eaſt Indies, reſpecting ſome of our 
ſoldiers who were bitten by ſnakes 
in that campaign, 

„The ſouthern countries of In- 
doſtan abound with the ſmall ſnake 
called the covra Manilla, which is 
well known to be very poiſonous. 
The bramins tell us that they can 
adminiſter complete relief in the 
moſt deſperate caſes ; but their mode 
of practice has hitherto been kept a 
ſecret from Europeans. Colonel 
Fullarton, however, procured a ſmall 
box of their pills from the reverend 
Mr. Swartz, a miſſionary at Tan- 
jore; and at the ſiege of Carrore 
we had an opportunity of proving 
the effects of them. One of our 
ſepoys was bitten, and ſo ill that 
we deſpaired of his life. The colo- 
nel gave him one of the pills, which 
ſeemed to act as a very ſtrong opiate 
for ſome time, and threw him into 
a a delirium; in two days, however, 
the man was perfectly recovered. 

„% We had alſo a ſecond proof of 
their utility, though the man did 
not appear to be fo ill as on the 
former occaſion. I was witneſs to 
a third caſe, where we could not 

rocure theſe pills. A ſervant of 
3 Smith, in the ſame re- 
giment with myſelf, was bitten. The 
heutenant gave him nothing but 
brandy and hor Madeira wine, and 
kept him in a ſtate of intoxication 
for twenty-four hours; the next 
day the pain was gone, but the man 
continued indiſpoſed for ſome time. 
© A ſoldier in the ſcventy- eighth 
regiment, after a wound from a ſer- 
nt, was fo ill that his whole bo- 
dy was diſeoloured, and he was con- 
fidered as incurable by all the ſur- 
geons in the army, In this caſe we 
could not have recourſe to the Bra- 
min's 'pills; and it was thought 
that nothing but the ſtrength of his 
couſtitution could have ſaved him. 


** Another circumſtance, ref 
ing the bite of ſnakes, which h. 
pened near Bengal, will not, 1 
ter myſelf, be deemed unworths 
attention: when a brigade was © 
toned, the houſes had not been 
habited for ſome time before. 8 
after they went in, there were 
men found drad in the mornin 
for which fact they were tut; 
unable ro account. The diſai 
however, was ſoon diſcovered 
proceed trom the bite of ſnakes, 
ſearching they found vaſt num 
of theſe animals in the holes of 
mud-walls ; the greateſt part 
which they killed. They were i 
adviſed to lay a quantity of oni 
and garlick about their rooms, 
the inude; and after that, no fun 
traces of them were perceived, 

„It is much to be wiſh:dt 
any certain remedy for the bite 
thoſe poiſonous animals could 
diſcovered, and ſuch as might 
carried in the traveller's pox 
when proceeding on a long jou! 
Botaniſts, or naturaliſts, are 
expoſed than any other claſs of i 
as they are conſtantly wandering 
the fields among ſhrubs and g 
where they cannot diſcorer tt 
reptiles ſo readily as thoſe who 
fine themſelves to beaten paths, 
is ſeldom they can carry a bed 
them ; and when lying on the gro 
they are in danger of tuning th 
ſelves on thoſe venemous creat 
who often creep near the hut 
body for the ſake of warmth. 
1s not uncommon for them to 
into beds, as I have myſelf obſe 
in the Eaſt Indies. 

© Though there are few cc 
tries in the world which ab 
more with deleterious vege! 
than the country adjacent to 
Cape of Good Hope, yet the | 
cipal danger, to the traveller, 


ſults from the animated part ot 
creat 


nion; he can always avoid the 
, when he cannot apprehend 
+ other. I am only acquainted 
4 four of the former kind, 
ich are commonly employ ed as 
tupents of deſtruction, | 

„The firſt is a large bulbous 
it, amaryllis diſticha, which is 
ld mad poiſon, from the effects 
ly produced on the animals 
ch are wounded by the wrapons 
greguared with it. The natives 
are this poiſon in the following 
pier: they take the bulbs, 
wt the time when they are put- 
out their leaves, and cuttin 
u tranſverſly, extract a wick 
id, which is kept in the ſun till 
comes quite of the conſiſſence of 
„ It is then put up for uſe ; 
the method of laying it on 
rarrows has been already deſ- 


„The hunters employ this ſpe- 
u of poiſon chiefly for the pur- 
e of killing ſuch animals as are 
tended for K „ ſuch as autelo 

| other ſmall quad: upeus. After 
y are wounded, they can, and 
in general, run for ſ-veral miles; 
dit tequently happens that they 
nat found till the next day, not- 
idſtanding the poiſonous ſubſſance 
nog penetrated the muſcular 
Ns, 

* When the leaves of this plant 
t young, the cattle are very tond 
dem, though they are inſtant 
kh; the farmers therefore are 
\" cautious not to ſuffer them to 
kr into the tracts which are ſuſ- 
tld of producing this plant. 

The ſecond is a ſpecies of eu- 
Min, which is found in that 
of the country which is inha- 
i by Boſhmen, and in the Great 
ga Lind, The gum of this 
uſo uſed for arrows; but the 
nt is more commonly uſed for 
wing the water where the ani- 


- 
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mals reſort to drink ; and a ſtranger 
who travels in that country, muſt 
be very careful in examining the 
ſprin * he drinks. 

„This plant grows from about 
fifteen to twenty feet in height, 
ſending out many branches full of 
ſtrong ſpines. The nativ-s cut off 
as many of the branches as they 
thiok necefſary for the deſtruction 
of the animals they intend to poiſon. 
They generally conduct the water 
a few yards trom the ſpring into a 
pit made for the purpoſe; after 
which they put in the euphorbis, 
and cover the ſpring, ſo that the 
creatures have no choice : and in 
that country water is very ſcarce; 
ſometimes it is twenty miles from 
one ſpring of water 10 another, 

„ The only animal I ever ſaw 
2 by this means, was a ze- 

1a; it had ſcarcely proceeded half 

a mile from the water before it 
dropped; and I was aſſured by the 
natives that none eſcaped which 
drank of ſuch water, though they 
declared the fleſh was not injured 
by the poiſon. 

« The third vegetable poiſon 
proceeds from a ſpecies of rhus, 
which is only found near the Great 
River, or Orange River; and is 
ſaid to be very dangerous. When 
this poiſon is extracting, the ope- 
rators cover their eyes, as the leaſt 
drop touching that organ would cer- 
tainly deprive them of ſight, It is 
ſometimes uſed for arrows. 

« The fourth is the only poiſon 
really uſeful to the European inha- 
bitants; it is a ſmall ſhrubby plant, 

roducing a nut, called by the 
— woolf gift, or wolf pot- 
ſon, which they ule for poiſoning 
the hyenas, | 

« The method of preparing this, 
is by taking the nuts and roaſting 
them as they do coflee, after which 
they pulrerize them: they after- 

wards 


—— —v— 
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wards take ſome pieces of metg or 
a dead dog, -Which they fluft tull of 
the powder, and throwtheny into the 


fields, The voracious hyeva; mect- , 


Y 
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ing wich any thing of this kig!, . 
Cevour it, and in geaeral are ty 


dead th: following day. 


* 
— 
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The Natur 
[From the Firſt Volume of P: 


1 | 7. vn £ 
* CEVERAL philofophers hive 
ſuppoſed, that the warm 
rings of this country acquire their 
Hear trom the chemical decompoti- 
tion of pyrites ; and 1t was athrin- 
ed by the lite Mr. Tiſhington, which 
has been lately cited in un ingeni- 
ous work of Mr, Kirwan on mine- 
ralogy, that the warm water about 
Matlock owed its heat to the blue 
marle, whicty is mixed with pyrites, 
and is lound in thin fixata above 
and below the beds of lava or toad- 
tone; for an account of which ſec 
Mr. Whitehurſt's valuable book on 
the Theory of the Earth. But it bas 
ſince been obſerved, that though 
warm water was found ſometimes in 
theſe beds of pyrites and maile; 
yet that no ſmell or taſte then at- 
tended it; which mult have occur- 
ed, if the pyrites had been in a ſtate 
of decompoſition. And ſecondly, 
that cold water was found in theic 
beds oftener than warm. 
© The arguments in favour of 
another opinion appear to me to be 
much more: conchulive, viz. that the 
water of theſe ſprings is raiſed in 
vapour by ſubterraneous fires deep 
in the earth; and that this vapaur 
3s condenſed under the ſurface of 
the mountains in the vicinity of the 
ſprings, | | 
& 1, The heat of theſe ſprings has 
been inrariable perbaps for many 
centuries, certainly as long as w2 
have had good thermome.crs ; which 


al His rok of the BUXTON and MATLOCK MA 
in a Letter trom Dr. Dax wN, to Mr. PiLkinGyon., 
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fhews that the water, which 11 
ariſe trim, is in a b: 1» 12g at 
ſome part of the earth, Fox 
by lng water acquires a Cr Ftalu 
gree of bed, viz, 212, the te 


which ariſes from it, (where it i Wir mix 
.confmed,) muſt always be of t rl 
degree of heat. Now the inte Noce. 
parts ot the earth, a few fe: t be min: 
the ſurface, being always both r ic 
winter and ſummer ef 48 degree , ar 
heat, it follows, that if the lean the: 
water, aſter it is condenſed, no 
through a given diitance of ric fire d 
earth; it will become coo ed bor 
212 10 ſome degree of heat a ſpring 
43, proportional to the d:!tance N bac 
tween the mountain, iu which a 
condenſed, and the place of its MM 't 
And thus may for many age, . 100 
ſe ve an uniformity of the de to pr 
of heat; which could not h: wh 
if it was produced by [chemical ed. 
binations of, materials ncar the z, T. 
face of the earth. bs part 
« 2, In the very dry ſummelterven, 
1780, when, all the cold ſprin und th. 
this part of the country either . A 
ly ceaſed, or were much dim! ot only 
ed; I was well informed on the ( 
both at Matlock and Buxton, ſpring 
the warm ſprings had ſuffcre enſelr. 
obſervable; decreaſe of their ie, 
W hence I conclude, that the ſouꝗ . ſotme 
of theſe warm ſprings were boſe ſuht 
much greater depth beneath de e. 
ſurface of the earth than the de prin 
ones: and that on that account The 


1 


% 


rm of leam from thoſe great - 
Kps. N 3 

Another circumſtance ſh-we, 
the ſource of many af. theſe 
is ſituated bencath th, origin 
&e c 1d ſprings ; even after, the 
„ « hich produces them, is con- 
„into waer: which is that 
& hear continues alwars the, 
e both Jn winter and (miner, 
jt ſcaſons and in dry, which 


al 
de 


deus, or ſprings in conſequence | 


mult firſt have been raiſed ia 


es, that no cold water from ; 
* 
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fires in the earth in the early ages 
of the worls 1+ d- mnſtrated by the 
el'v tion of the ſolid parts of the 
globe wbore the ocean; and the 


(h atered conderton of its ſtrata; 


with the immenſe maſſes of lava 


then produced ; which go under the 


names of razdſtme, baialies moor 
lone, porphory, and granue, as arc 
ſo well expl.ined in Mr. Wh te- 
burſt's, and in Dr. Humon's theo- 
ries ot tho enth. The prefeur 


exiſtence of central fires ſcems pro- 


bable trom the many volcanoes, 


fem, is mixed With theſe fources which are ſpitacula, or chimneys, 
um water.. 3 belonging to thoſe great fires ; and 
Indeed one of the ſprings at it is probeble, that by the eſcape of 
> bid much common, cold, elaſtic vapours from theſe is owing 
x mixed with it, lower down in the ſmall extent of modern earth- 
curſe towards the Derwent, quakes, compared with thoſe of te- | 
doccalioned it to he neglected ; , more antiquity, of which the veſ- 

i miner, Mr. M «ther, propoled tiges r main all over the, gl be. 

jear io Mr. Sim plon, the pro- Anotker argument for che pre ſeut 1 


or, an ingenious deviſe to ſe- 
them; which was,by fixing , 
into the mouth, of, the ſpring. 
nile the hot witer, before us. 
dove the place, where the, 
ſprings enter into'it; and thus 
j back the cold water into an 
nine · ſough, where it ,Was ſa d | 
ly to diſcharge itſelf; aud 


to preſerve the remainder un- 
; which 1 believe has ſo ſar 
ged. . "EF ' "2 $1 45 , 
„ {he rocks of limeſſone in 
bs part of the country KN 
jerpendicular clefts, in w ich, 
bund the ores of zinc, lead, and, 
And it is hence probable, 
Int only the ſteam, of water at 
u, (which produces theſe 
ſprings,) but that (hee me- 
emſelves, and the fluor. or ba- 
ute, which atterids* them, 
ln e e bern raiſed ine 
ſe ſubterraneous fires, which 
| the continents and iſlands 
de primeval oc ea. 
Ihe exiſtence” of central 
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by looſing d pact of the warm, 


exiſtence of immenſe ſubterraveoys 
fires, is that the greit carthquake 
at Liſbon produced wndulations on 
the lakes of Scotland; and was felt 
in the mines of Derbyſhire ; (Phil. 
Tranſactions, Which could not er- 


fily happen, but by a percuſſion on. 


one ſide of 'a confired fluid lava; 
which would be propagited. to the 


other, as üriking the entlaſt blow | 


on one fide of a bladder diltended 
with, water is felt by the hand placed 


on . þ & To which may 


be added, thet in ſome mines, the 


deeper ybu deſcend the warmer 
you, perceive them, Morinus in 4 


tract de locis ſubterraneis, p. 131. 
ſays, that in ſome mines of Hun- 
gary, which are 500 cubi's deep, 
the heat becomes troubleſome, when 


the miners get below 480, feet of 


depth, Aud Monſ. De, Lyc, on 


going 1359 feet perpendicular iuto 
the mipes of Hartz in July, 1778, 
on a very fine day, found the air at 


the bottom a little warmer then at 


the top of the ſhaft. (Phil, Tranſ.) 
„ 5. Becauſe there are ſprine- 
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of hot water in all countries, where 
open volcances evidently exiſt: 
whence from avalogy we may con- 
clude the hot, ſprings in countries 
where open vdIcanoes have exiſted, 
but arc now not open, are owing to 
the ſame cauſe acting in a leſs pow- 
erful manner. 

« 6, Add to this, that if thoſe 
waters had been heated by the chemi- 
cal decompoſition of pyrites, ſome of 
them at leaſt would probably have 
retained a ſtrong chalybeate taſte, or 
ſulphureous ſmell ; or that they 

would all of them have been impreg- 

nated with ſome fimilar b 
which on the chemical analyſes of 
theſe waters of Buxton and Matlock, 
does not appear to be the fact. 

« 7. I come now to another cir- 
cumſtance, which very much corro- 
| borates the above theory of the pro- 
doction of the ſprings from the ſteam 
raiſed from deep ſubterraneovs fires, 
and not from the decompoſition, of 
pyrices. The ſtrara of the earth in 
this part of Derbyſhire conſiſt of 
beds of limeſtone and of lava (or 
toadſione) which lie reciprocally one 
upon the other; in many parts of 
the country, there are three beds of 
each, which are very many yards 
thick. See Whitehurſl's Theoty of 
the Earth. Now if we ſuppoſe the 
ſteam riſing from ſubterraneaus flres 
to be oiving partly to water flowly 
ſübſlalng upon thoſe fires, and to 
limeſtone gradually calcined by 
them; it muſt happen, that the 
ſte m riing through the perpendi- 
cular clefts in the ſuperincumbent 
rocks muſt be replete with calcareous 
gas (or fixed air); with ſome phlo- 
gillicated air, 

© Dr. Prieſtley from 5 ounces of 
lime ſtone obtained 1 160 ounce-mea- 
ſures of air, nine tenths of which 
was fixed air, and the other tenth 

- phlogiſticated air. From 4 ounces 
of white ſpar he obtained 8 30 ounce- 
meaſures of air, the firſt portion of 


which has but one fourth of fixed ; 
which however varied in the cout 
the experiment, being once th 
fourths, then one half, then « 
third of fixed air. Vol. vi. p· 
« Tf this fleam ſo impregnated 
condenſed in lime-ſtone ſtrata, 
fixed air in this hot ſteam will ſu, 
ſaturate itſelf again with calcare 
earth. Now this is what preciſ 
happens to the waters at Matl 
which are * with calcareq 
particles; and appears by the cc 
ous depoſition ot tupha, or calc 
ous incruſtations, along the ch 
nels in which they flow, For 
general it happens, that ſprings 
water wear themſelves valleys ir 
the ſources, as is done by the n 
at Buxton ; but thoſe ſprings 
Matlock have produced rocks 
mountains of a ſponge-like calc: 
ous ſtone between their fount 
and the Derwent, with which all 
houſes at Matlock are conſtry 
and many of the ſtone fences, 
„It may ſeem extraordina 
that fixed air, or, calcareous 
which is known to precipitate | 
from water, ſhould render limeſt 
more ſoluble in water. This be 
ever 1s evinced by the experim 
of Mr, Cavendiſh, who added 
lime-water, which had been 
dered turbid by means of cal 
reous gas, more of the ſame g 
which enabled the water to 
diſſolßxe the precipitated lit 
ſtone. Which however is couſe 
neous to other chemical pheno! 
na, as one portion of alcali addec 
a ſolution of iron in an acid pr 
pang the iron, which is rediſl 
the addition of a greater port 
of alcali. Water by a large quas 
of calcareous gas will thus in 
veſſels ſuper-ſaturate itſelf » 
lime; which will gradually prec 
tate in the form of limeſtone, » 
expoſedj to the air, by the erase 
tion of the ſuperfluous gas. 


« I 
b. 
Ee 


z 0 
ut 


which 


ln the beginning of October 
v. I was preſent with my friend 
 Edegeworth at the opening of 
of the ſprings of Matlock 
wt 2:0 yards above their .uſual 
les of appearance We found 
n boch at theſe new openings a- 
Mone degree of heat, or ſome- 
more, warmer than at the 
es of their uſual exit. The upper 

which could be beſt ſeen, iſſued 
n fume cracks or fiſſurcs in the 
wer ſurface of a bed of toadſtone, 
between it and blue marle, 
kh lies over it: under which 
ie it ſeems to have been condenſ- 
- and thence to have fuper-ſa- 
ated itſelf with, calcar.ous par- 


wot acids, and found it wo be 
Ateous; except ſome ſhiatog bits 
ehitiſh pyrites, which had no ap- 
ance of being in a ſtate of de- 
poſition. 


* On the contrary the ſteam, 


probably coude nſed in the ſub- 
et of the toadſlone or lava; and 
in a, ſtratum, of marle or lime- 
ne, like the Matlock water; and 


tents. As one edge of theſe 


there are ſprings, is always ele · 
ed higher than the other; ic 
ald be eaſy by attending to the 


mountain, in which the ſteam is 
Wenſed ; Which probably may 
de more than a mile or two 
m the eruption of the ſprings ; 
Kuſe in opening the ſprings at 
ock at a place about 200 yatds 
we the wells, the water (though 
tacy collected into a kind of vein) 
cooled more than a degree; and 
cooling muſt proceed much ſaſ- 
| #here the witer is diffyſcly and 
italy ſpread between two con- 
wus ſtrata. And further, as the 
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8. I examined this marle by 


ich produces the water of Buxton, 


uce the great difference of their 


aof lime · ſone and lava, where 


lotion of theſe ſti ata to diſcover, 
which fide of the bath is ſituated 


in ſome degree the ſurface of the 
carth, beneath which it paſſes after 
its condentation ; and particular! 

at the plice of 1is condenſation ; it 
is not improbable, but its courſe 
might be detected by obſervations 
made in rimy mornings, or when 
ſnow has. lain long on the ground, 
by their melting or diſappearance of 
it firſt in that part; or perhaps by 
the earlier vegetation of the graſs or 
trees on thoſe parts of the turface. 
A. Mr. Taylor, who once kept this 
bath, produced early vegetables by 


conveying a fream of the warm wa- 


ter under a border of his garden. 
If this ſource ſhould ever be diſco- 
vered by mining, I ſuppoſe the wa- 
ter by being received nearer the 
place of its devaporation, would be 
found of a greater degree of hear 
from 82, its preſent heat, up to 
212, or the heat of boilng 
Water. | | 

I cannot conclude this part of 
the ſubject without obſerving the 
analogy between the production of 
cold and of hot ſprings; they are 
both produced from vapour; that, 
which produces cold ſprings, is 
brought to the ſummits of moun- 
tains by the, atmoſphere ; and being 
there devaparated. flides down” be- 
tween the itraty, which compoſe the , 
hill; and burſt, out through ſome 
of thele {trata below. That, which 
forms hot ſprings, is condenſed un- 
der the ſame rata of the moun- 
tains, over which {| des the cold wa- 
ter deyaporared from the atmo- 
ſphere; in theſe reſhects exactly 


imitating, if large things may be 


compared with mall, an old. faſhions 
ed alembic, and its ſuperincumbent 
refrigeratory. Without the exiſteuce, 
of mountains, orelevaticnsof ground, 
neither hot nor cold ſprings could 
have exiſied; nor indeed without 
their Having been ſliatteted in their 


elevation; for ſome of the ſtrata of 
the 
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rogreſs of this water muſt warm 


| 


1 
f 
| 
"Il 


0 


11 


the earth being deficient at the ſum- careous earth, or limeſtone to C 
mits of mountains gives acceſs to bine itfelf with: in the Mar, 
the dews to ſlide between the firſt water the contrary occurs; it h 
and ſecond; or between the ſecond no looſe air-bubbles, becauſe . 
and third ſtrata; and thus farm fixable air is combined with lim 
cold ſprings below. And the per- and thus this water is replete wi 
zendieuler clefts or cracks in theſe © calcireous earth in ſubrile ſolution 
mountains give acceſs to the ſtreams aid in this reſpect, I ſuppoſe, u 
raiſed from below for the production  fembles the Briſtol water. e 
of warm ſprings. | he neruſtations, which x 

«© The contents of the waters of. depoſited from theſe calcareous 
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Buxton and Matlock much coun- hard waters, were once ſuppoſed pm | 


renance the theory above delivered, contribute to produce the gravel Mad 
for it team be raiſed from ſubterra- ' ſtone in the kidneys and bladder 
neous furnaces, where limeſtone is this opinion particularly prevail 
probably in a ſtate of calcination, about Half a century ago in Paris 
much calcareous gas (or fixed air), u here it was faid, that a cen: 
and ſome phlogiſticated air, would diſtrict of that city, ſupplied wit 
ariſe with the aqueous ſteam; theſe water which incruſted the pipe 
are found in the Buxton water: in through which it paſſed, was mu 
the looſe Nate of bubbles, according? affſictetl with the ſtone in the blad 
to the analyſis of doctor Pearſon, ' der. Monf. Condamine, an ing 
and in this the Buxton water re- nians and active philoſopher, on | 
ſembles the waters at Bath; which! minute inquiry found the afferti two 
are faid by Dr. PriclHey to poſſeſs” to be totally devoid of truth. Sine 


ſimilar kinds of air. Exp. v. 2. p.“ that" time the waters of Carleſo be 
223. And as theſe airs ſeem to be which incruſt Whatever is tho the 
the principal ingredients of both into them like thoſe of Matlock, bat | are 
theſe: watere, there is reaſon to be- been much , frequented by patien is ſo 
lieve, both from this eircumſtance, with gravel and ſtont, and it is Pee 
aud from their ſweceſs id reFerving with advantage. (Philof. Tran ſact that 
fimiliar diſeaſes, that their medici- | Sire the great light thrown on a 
nal powers afe very limittar,/ At the ſubject by the chemical accuracy Me 
ſame time, as the waters at Bath Bergwn and Scheele (whoſe Pf 
are faid- to contain a very minute! mature” deaths are a loſs to ma ed to 
quantity of iron, thoſe of Buston kind,) the uſe of theſe waters eee 
may b- better adapted to ſome in- be hetter underſtood. By their e of w 
flarmatory habits; andeas there is periments it appears, that the ſto ſome 
a chalybehte ſpring at Buxton near concr-nmons in ahimal bodies conll . Hy 
the other, it would be eaſy occaſion- of fietherine acid and air, anf 
at'y to render thefe waters ſtill this ueid has a greater affinity t.  luga 
more fimilar to thoſe of Bath by add- any other to calcareous earth. No” A 
ing a ſmall portion of the chalv- as the ſaccharine acid is perpetus Ithev! 
brate water to that of Sint Anne's generated in the ſtomach dug ban 
well at the time of drinking it; and the digeſtion of our al:men! ; ü 0 
thus deine that by art at Buxton | probable, the ſalutary effects of the 0%. 
which at Bath is done by nature. t alcarebus waters, ſuch as Me 

% In the Buxton water the fixed and Briſtol, may be owing t» the ref, 
air is found in looſe bubbles, be- faturating the ſuperabundincy ſe ca 
Cauſe it does not meet with any cal- this ſaccharine acid; and that - 0 4 

Wo, Dy the Cl 


may prevent the tendency 
ch ſome of our fluid ſecretions 
&;, of producing calculous, and 
ps gouty and bilious concre- 
and prevent the increaſe in 
of thoſe already formed. On 
ame principle they may tend 
der purulent matter lels acri- 
dus; as they are ſuppoſed to be 
wrantage in pulmonary and ſero- 
ous ulcers, Certain I am, that 
wid ſprings alſo, which are re- 
r with calcareous matter, as St. 
nund's and other wells about 
tbr, are ſalubrious to the drin- 
of them ; as the daily expe- 
* of the inhabitants who uſe 
v, evinces, And I am acquaint- 
th one perſon, who has drank of 
ſpring water very much loaded 
b this kind of earth tor his only 
nion for the laſt five years, vng 
two pints a day of it; and en- 
da perfect ſtare of health. 

lhere is another diſeaſe in 
d the waters of Matlock and of 
ſl are celebrated, the di-bzics. 
us ſo great a quantity of ſugar 
werated by the powers of digeſ- 
that the urine becomes loaded 
lugar, A patient of this kind 
Þ 1nfirmary at Stafford, who eat 
Tank about thrice the quantity 
ed to other patients, made a- 
üxteen and ſometimes eighteen 
of water a day; and by my 
ſome of this was evaporated 
Wl. Hughes of that place, and 
ed about an ounce of very 
lugar from every pint of the 
An account of this caſ- ; 
ithevry of diabæies is publiſh- 
a pamphlet on the Inverted 
ons f the Lymphatic Syſtem 


u. Cadel, London. In this diſ- 
terefore- it is probable the uſe 
e calenreous waters is to be 


& acid, which in thoſe caſcs 
9. 


Criterion b-tween Pus and 


bed to their affivity to the ſac-. 
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would ſcem to be in great abund- 
ance, 

So far have I performed my 
promiſe to you in writing down, 
what has occurred to me concern- 
ing the natural hiſtory of the waters 
of Buxton and Matlock : to enter 
minutely into the medical h.ſtory of 
theſe, ard of Kedleſton water, and 
other mineral waters of this country 
would require a volume, and take 
up much more of my time and at- 
tention than I could at preſent con- 
trive*to beſtow upon it. But I can» 
not leave this account of calcareous 
or hard waters without adding ; that 
I ſuppoſe, from the great atfivity 
between calcareous earth and ſac- 
charine acid, may be explained a 
circumſtance, the theory of which 
has never been underſtood, «nd 
therefore the fact has generally been 
doubted; and that 1s, that hard 
waters mike ſtronger beer than ſoft 
ones, LI appeal to the brewers of 
Burton for the fact, who have the 
ſott water of the Treat running on 
bae ſide of their brea houſes; and 
yet prefer univerſally the hard or 
calcareous water ſupplied by their 
pumps. I ſuppoſe there may be 
ſome ſaccharine acid in the malt, 
(which 1s not all of it equally per- 
fectly made into ſugar by the veget- 
able digettive power of the germi- 
nating bailey, which by its attract- 
ing the calcareous earth of hard 
waters may produce a kind ot mines 
ral ſugar ; which like the true ſugar 
may be convertible into ſpirit : tor 
a ſimilar purpoſe, I ſuppote, lime is 
uſed by the ſugar-vakers in refining 
their ſugar, though the theory of 
its eff cts is unknown i them, 

„ There are other ſources of wa- 
ter in Derbyſhire, which ſho Id be 
mentioned, The warers of the 
Hamps and Manitold fink into tha 
carth vear Wetiton mills, and rife 
again in Ilam gardens, The ſub. 

1 terrancous 


[ 
| 
| 
| 
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terraneous cavities, in which theſe 
fireams paſs, ſeem to have been 
made in the early ages of the world, 
(as all the caverns of this county, as 
Peak-hole, Elden-hole, Pool's-hole, 
and Thor's houſe near Wetton 
mill.) by long regions of earth 
riling to let out the confined vapours 
from concealed volcanoes ; and open- 
ing, as it were, their jaws; which, 
wneu the ſides ſublided again, did 
not exactly fit each other; and thus 
left long ſubterraneous cavities. 
„The ſulphur waters of Kedle- 
ſton ate celebrated for curing the ſame 
diſeaſe: as thoſe of Harrogate, but 
are conſiderably weaker ; and ma 
therefore be better adapted to feeble 
conſtitutions. Theſe ſulphureous 
we'ls abound with marine falt, and 
contain ſome Epſom ſalt; to which 
they all of them owe their purga- 
tives qualities, I »m well inform- 
ed, that the ſalt ſprings in Cheſhite, 
if they are left to reit a ſew weeks 
without being pumped, acquire a 
ſimilar ſulphereous ſmell; and ſuſ- 
vect, that theſe ſulphur wells may 
be claſſed with other ſalt ſprings, of 
reater or leſs degree of ſaturation ; 
bo that ſume of their ingredients 
ale in a ſtate of decompoſitions 
„The biſhop of Llandaff, (to 
whom the public i: ſo much obliged 


for waking chemiſtry both uſeful 


and agretable) mentions in his in- 
genious obſervations on Harrogate 
waters, that one of the ſprings ariſes 
in a bed of ſhale; ſome parts of 
which are ſofter than other parts, as 
in a {tare of decompoſition ; about a 
mile eaſtward of the Kedleſton bath 
is a ſtratum of ſhale. which is ſeen 
on the fides of the hollow way in 
Quarndop town; and, where it is 
there expoſed to the air, ſeems of a 
ſoft kind. Whence there is reaſon 
to ſuſpect, that the waters being 
previouſly impregnated with vitriolic 


acid irom ſhale may be neceſſery io 


the production of theſe ſulpbu 
waters. The Kedleſton witer 
weaker than that of Harrogae 
reſpect to the quantity of nn 
ſalt it contains; I ſuppoſe 4 
two ounces of bay ſalt added i 
gallon of this water renders | 
every reſpect as efficacious az 
Harrogate water, in thoſe diſ 
commonly termed ſco: butic, n eeot 
worm-caſes, particularly aſcarid 
« Ar Heage there 1s a wate 
am informed, with a very auf 
taſte, which is worth inquiry; 3 
is probably either a chalybeate 
ſolved in vitriolic acid, like that 
Somerſham near Cambridge ; hes 
aluminous water, like that of 
vil-Holt in Leiceſterſhire, Mee 
ſprings, which abound with vii 
acid, ſometimes produce moral 
which have a remarkable prope 
of preſerving fleſh-meat; I h 
been told there are ſuch moraſſe 
the wilds of the Peak; in wh 
dead game, and even large piece 
mutton have bzen buried one non 
and found nearly unchanged 
next. In countries abounding u 
coals there are generally chalybe 
ſprings; of theſe, thoſe wh 
ſooner looſe their iron when exp 
to the air, are generally prefer 
for medical purpoſes ; of this k 
is that of Quarndon near Kedlelte 
in theſe waters the iron is difſo| 
by means of calcareous gas, or 
air as ſhewn by Mr. Lane; wh 
is a volatile acid, and when exp 
to the air ſoon eſcapes ; and the i N 
is then depoſited in a calciform ef it 
like ochre. A dark-coloured ve 


the 


of ſimilar appearance to that to en 
on the ſides ot the hollow road thich 
the chalybeate ſpring at Quarnog"on 
covers the collieries at Bedwo iar 
near Coventry. There is a ſim 0 m 
ſhale alſo appears on the ſides 0! WW to | 
turnpike road at Hulland near and 
burn; it is probable there are © — 
us 40 


both theſe parts of the coun- 
which from their ſituations 
14 be valuable acquiſitions ; and 
ber coals; if properly mana- 
is not very expenſive; as the 
riacumbent ſtrata are generally 
ft materials. 

[ ſhall conclude this long letter 
eotioning an artificial ſpring of 
which I produced by boring 
the Derwent in Full-ftreet in 
aul As the copious ſpring, 
St. Alkmund's well, riſes 


t half a mile from this part of 
at kreet, and about fix feet higher 
ed to level; I ſuppoſed the 


fratum of marle might be 
nued to this place, though co- 
| with houſes, and ſome feet of 
iſh, On clearing an old well, 
\ was about four yards deep, 
contained very bad water, the 
ſurfice of the marle appeared. 
wil old well was then walled round 
1eceWWY bricks, and water clay, ſo that 
vom was kept perfectly dry. 
de about two inches diameter 
then bored about 15 yards 
r: and then ſore ſand was 
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brought up mixed with the marle ; 
and a ſpring gradually aroſe ; and 
by driving a wooden pipe into the 
hole, and afierwards putting a 
leaden pipe through this, the water 
aroſe about two feet above the ſur- 
face, though not up to the level of 
St. Alkmund's well, as I had ex- 
pected ; it has now for five years 
continued to flow; and I think ra- 
ther increaſes in quantity, and per- 
haps in purity. A more particular 
account of this well is related in 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 

I mention it in this leiter, be- 
cauſe I ſuppoſe there are many ſitu- 
ations in Which water might be thus 
procured by boring a perpendicular 
hole near the edges of valleys, or a 
horizontal one into the tides of 
mountains, for the convenience of 
watering cattle or for flooding 
grounds, and for the pur a:ſes of 
agriculture.» And I ſuppoſe the 
ſprings in marly countries are pre- 
terable to river-water, as they are 
always oaded with calcareous 


eafth.” 


regard to your queſtion, 
* Whether the glaciers are in 
of increaſe or diminution ?” 
pI declined on a former oc- 
w enter mitiutely upon a ſub- 


d ich required much accurate 
rain and repeated experi- 
vo inveſtigation; yet J ven- 
im e make one remark, which 


to prove the occaſional in- 
nd diminution of the gla- 
| Ontrary to the opinion of 
Piloſophers, who maintzin, 
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that they continue always the 
ſame; and of others, who aſſert, 
that they are continually increaſ- 
ing. | 
« The borders of the glacier of 
Montanvert are moſily ſkirted with 
trees: towards its bale a vaſt arch 
of ice riſes to near a hundred feet 
in height; under which the Arves 
ron ruſhes with conſiderable force, 
and in a large body of water, As 
we approached the ice, we paſſed 
through a wood of firs ; thoſe tfees 

T 2 which 
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which ſtand at a little diſtance from 
the arch are about eighty feet high, 
and are undoubtedly of a very great 
age, Between theſe and the gla- 
cier the trees are of a later growth ; 


as is evident from their texture and. 


inferior ſize. Others, ſtill ſmaller, 
have been overturned and enveloped 
in the ice, There ſeems to be a 
kind of regular graduation in the age 


of theſe ſeveral trees, from the 


largeſt which are ſtanding, to the 
{malleſt that lie proſtrate, 

„ Theſe facts juflly lead to the 
following concluſions :—that the 
glacier once extended as far as the 
row of tall firs; that, upon its gra- 
dual diſſolution, a number of trees 
ſhot up in the very ſpots which it 
formerly occupied; that, fince that 
period, the ice has again advanced ; 
and has overturned the trees of later 
date, before they had grown to any 
conſider ble height. 

« To theſe crcumſtances, the 
following fact may be added. Large 
ſtones of granite are uſually fou:.d 
at a ſmall diſtance from the extremi- 
tics of the glacier. Theſe ſtones 
have certainly fallen from the moun- 
tains upon the ice; have been car- 
ried on in its progreſs; and have 
tumbled into the plain upon the diſ- 
ſolution or ſinking of the ice which 
ſupported them. © Theſe floner, 
which the inhabitants call moraine, 
form a kind of border towards the 


foot of the valley of ice, aud have 


been puſhed forward by the glacier 


in its advances : they extend even to 
the place occupied by the larger 


Uns. 

3 « As ſeveral writers upon Swit- 
zerlagd have, in contradiction to 
theſe facts, endeavoured to prove, 
tat th: ſnow and ice are continu- 
ally accu: lating in the Alps, I 
ſhall here throw together a few ad- 
ditional emarks, that may tend to 
confirm the contrary opinion, 


The 1ofcrior glacier of (; 
delwald was fo conſidetably di 
niſhed ſince my firſt expedition 
1776, that the ſpot which its © 
m ty then occupied was, in 17 
removed at leaſt four hundred N 
from its former ſite. In the ya 
of Chamouny, the Mouraille 
Glace, which I deſcribed as fl 
ing the border of the glacier ring 
Boſſun, no longer exiſted; 
young trees had ſhot up in tie piecrit 
which were then covered by Wh 
glacicr of Montanvert. ; 

„The advocates, howerer, 
the increaſe of the glaciers, «os : 
ting theſe facte, yet draw that 
judgment can be formed conc 
ing the ſtate of the more «es 
regions, trom what patks in 
vallies, where the fun has poae 
bring the fruits of the earth to 
turity. They aſſert that it app 
both from theory and fact, 
more ſaow fails, and mo e ice is 
nually formed in the Alps than Wt m: 
be annually diflolvcd, Wer a 

« To judge from theory ; i 
argue, that the cold occaHUbb˖ẽÿqà . ar 
the mals ot ice already formed o 
to augment it ſtill further; an 
regard to experience, it is eV 
that within the memory of the 
ſent generation, many moor 
have be-n covered, many pak 
and habitations invaded, and n 
patſages irrecoverably obilruct:ly* 
the ice. ues 0 

In conſidering the argu, a1 
drawn from theory, we mil) 
ſerve, that the cauſes which 
to the diminution of the ice, 4 
leſs powerful than the augment 
of the cold, which is ſuppole 
occalion its indefinite e 
Theſe cauſes are principally 
rain and fleet in the leſs eſe vate 
gions; 2. evaporation ; Jo de 
of the ſnow abd ice, both pi 
tous and gradual; 4. heat © 


Gi 
du 
Lon 
z (At 


ſphere; $5. mean temperature 
the earth. 

4 j, The rain and fleet, which 
(during ſummer upon the Lower 
ers, not only thaws the ice, 


the ſurface, excavare channels, 
end into the clefts, and afliſt in 
ring hem. 

. Evaporation is a ſtill more 
erful cauſe; as it acts at all 
his and in all ſeaſons. 

. The deſcent of the ſnow 
ice, as diſtinguiſned by preci- 
vs and gradual, The precipit- 
or continual fallings of con- 
ed ſnow, termed by the natives 
anches, are detached either by 
r own eight, ſoftened from 
hold by the heat of the ſun or 
warm air which blows from the 
h, or overthrown by the violent 
neanes that are extremely com- 
2 in the Upfer Alps. When 
e maſſes are precipitated into a 
Wer air, though they may ſome- 
t indeed refit the influence of 
r, and form valleys of ice, yet 
y are more uſually diſf,lved. 
teſe avalanches are moſt common 
the Upper Glaciers ; whereas the 
ual deſcent of the ice is chiefly 
ined to the Lower Glaciers, and 
iwery powerful agent in leſſen- 
the aggregate mais. 

* All the Lower Glaciers, or 
les of ice, reſt on an inclined 
n, are arched or hollow, and 
undermined and weakened by 
torrents, which are conſtantly 
ang, as well from the Upper 
tiers, as from their own jute, ior 
ace, 

" The natural fendency of a 
Wy body in ſuch a poſition is to 
cad; and its prog reſſive motion 
Krelerated in proportion to its own 
br, and the greater inclination 
s baſis, This progreflive mo- 


* vhich acts, though impercept- 


ncteaſes thoſe rills that collect 
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ibly, yet gradually and uniformly 
carries the ice into thoſe cultivated 
plains and vallies, where the ſun 
ripens the fruits of the ficld, and 
wher$ a period is neceſſarily put to 
its further increaſe, 

&« If you require a proof of this 
impercep-ible decent, the anſwer is 
obvious. It is to be collected from 
the facts which I have already enu- 


merit.d; namely, from the trees 


which vre occaſionally overturned 
by the ice in its progreſs, and by 
the moraine of ſtones which is ob- 
ſerved at the bortom of the Lower 
Glaciers. Theſe ſtones being ſimi- 
lar to the mountains of the Upper 
Alps, and effentially different from 


the rocks below, muſt have been 


conveyed by the ice in "its deſcent 
{rom the Upper Glaciers. 
© 4, The heat of the atmo» 


ſyhere, or the efficacy of the ſon's 


rays on the outward ſurface of the 
Gia i-rs, is too evident to require 
any proof, even to thoſe who have 
never ben in the Alps. 

„ Another cauſe of a thaw, de- 
rived from the heat of the atmo» 
ſphere, which wiil not be expected 
by thoſe who have not viſited theſe 
icy regions, is the warm winds 
which blow by night as well as by 
day in the Upper no leſs than the 
Lower Glaciers: Theſe warm 
winds are, during ſummer, ſo com- 
mon in theſe parts, that I never 


croſſed a gl«cier without feeling, 


in ſome purticular poſitions, a 
warmth ſimilar to the air of a hot 
bath. 

6 5, But as theſe two cauſes only 
operate in ſummer; and as the ſun's 
rays do not produce ſufficient effect 
in the higheſt parts, we muſt have 
recourſe to the mean temperature of 
the earth, which ſeems to be the 
greateſt and moſt powerful agent in 
preventing an indefinite augmenta- 
tion of ice and ſnow. This mean 

EY tempera- 
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temperature, termed by ſome phi- 
loſophers the imernal heat of the 
earth, is always above the freezing 
point, as is evident from the heat 
of the ſprivgs which iſſue fri the 
bowels of the earth, In wiater 
therefore, or in thoſe high regions 
of the globe where the cold i» uſu» 
ally below the freezing point, when 
any ſpat of gr und is covered with 
only a thin coat of ſnow, it may be 
ſo far cooled, to a certain depth, by 
the influence of the external air, as 
not to be capable of diſſolving any 
part of the ſuperincumbent ſnow. 
Bur when the maſs of ſnow is of 
ſuch a thickneſs as to protect the ſur. 
face of the ground from the effects 
of the atmoſpherjcal cold, the mean 
temperature, which is always above 
the freezing point, will be ſufficient 
ro melt the conti;,yuous ſurface of 
ſnow, and to occaſion a conllant 
thaw, which ſupplies thoſe cur- 
rents of water that flow, at all ſea- 
ſons, from the Upper and Lower 
Glaciers. 

In regard to the argument de- 


rived from experience, it is {, 
cient to obſerve, that while 1 26 
the facts which prove the prog 
of the ice, it by no means ſeems 
follow that its ſum is perpetually; 
creaſing. For the advocates v 
ſypport this opinion, while en 
ſcrupulouſly {enumerate the pl the 
which have been invaded by the d. 
do not take any nagice of thoſe p. 
no leſs numerous, from which 
ice has retired, 

© During my ſecond expedii n e 
into the Alps, I alfo made this po 
of controverſy a particular object 
my reſearches; and on enquir 
from the chaſſeurs, aud other pere 
who frequent the mountains, 
greateſt part were of opinion th 
the collection of ice and ſnow er 
in the elevated regions, was by 
means in a continual ſtate of x 
mentation; but that while it gi 
in ſome places, it dim iniſed 
others; and that upon an averag 
the aggregate maſs was nearly t 
ſame,” 


— — 
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46 N Agrigentine, named Gu- 
ernatis, with whom I bad 
become acquainted, and to whom I 
was indebted for great part of my 
information reſpecting that city, 
conducted me one day to one of he 
moſt intereſting curioſities of the 
country, and which has hitherto been 
neglected by all modern travellers : 
it is a volcano of a peculiar ſpecies, 
not reſembling any other, either in 
its eruptions, the matter it emits, or 
the form it aſſumes, 
„This phænomenon is fituated 
between Aragona and Girgenti, fix 
des from the latter and four from 


„un 
the former. It was known to 80 
nus and Fazello, who have b olar 


mentioned it. In the time of! 
latter, the place was called May 
ruca ; its preſent name is MacaluliWercept 
ba. For ſeveral ages paſt it mat 
feſted itſelf fo obicurely, and v 
ſo little noiſe, that it was forgot 
and no longer known to any but ted 

fl: flor of the eſtate is lies in-. rn 
aſt year, on the 29th of Sept 
ber, 1777, at ſunſet, a column 
thick ſmoke iſſued from the cen! 
which continued riſing till fix in! 
morning of the next day, whe", 


a tertible exploſion, it _—_ 
| gp 


novth, from whence it ſhot forth 
o the air, with a tremendous 
iſe, a column of fine potters earth, 
ich roſe to the height of above 
y feet, ſome ſay twice as high; 
ſpreading into the form of a 
hroom, divided and covered part 
he orifice from which it had pro- 
wed, while the remainder return- 
back to its centre, occahoned 
its fall, a deep and rumbling 
„ which was ſoon followed by a 
hexplohon. "Theſe throes con- 
ved at intervals of every ſix mi- 
4; and an hour and a half after, 
ccommenced with more violence 
never, ſo that in the fix hours 
ated, there were four diſtinct 
tins, which covered with clay 
hace of two hundred and fifty 
in diameter. The ſoil was not 
ed by it above three feet, the 
ner being ſo attenuated, as to 
d in falling, and flowing like a 

on the neighbouring emi- 
xes, filling up their cavities. The 
th having been filled by this 
ner, there remained no more 
cance than before of a vol- 
„ Theſe eruptions happened 
months before I viſited the 
c. The proprietor of the ground, 
| had been an eye witneſs of 
u, was ſo g od as to accompany 
nd to communicate to me all the 
ulars I have related. We exe- 
che place together, but could 
wer nothing but a cavity ſcarce- 
ceptible, covered with a cruſt, 
land cracked by the heat of 
un. Upwards of hxty apertures; 
four to fix inches in diameter, 
ted the conſtant exertions f 
Merraneous power, by a perpe- 
bullition of ſalt water, mixed 
n almoſt impalpable clay, 
wy every inſtant from theſe 
ve, the matter ſubſiding and 
like coffee boiling in a kettle. 
d each mouth little craters 
medin ſhape & cones, which 


0, 
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the fluidity of the matter prevented 
from riſing to above fix or ſeven 
inches, aud from theſe craters floued 
little fluid lavas, which infinuated 
themſelves into, and were loſt an the 
chinks ; the whole abſolutely ſorm- 
ing the repreſentation, in miniature, 
of a vylcano, with ali its wonderful 
phenomena. 

« I was ſo anxious fo examine it, 
that approaching too rear and haſti- 
ly, my feet broke the cruſt, and I 
was ready to flak into the clay, I 
proceeded with more caution there- 
fore to another aperture, and laid 
myſelf on the ground in order to 
preſent a greater ſurface, and have a 
near view. TI applied my car to the 
o:1fice, and heard no internal nude, 
but a ticking exactly hłke that pro- 
duced by ſmall ſparks drawn trum 
the conductor of an clectrical ma- 
chine. 1 found that this noiſe was 
occaſioned by the exploſion of the 
a'r bubbles which were continually 
dilating, and that the nviſe of the 
dilatation was ſtronger than in ordi- 
nary water, in proportion to the 
weight and denſfiry of the matter 
whence thry proceeded, Theſe 
bu »bles were ſometimes powerful 
enough to make an — four 
inches above the mouth. The air 
that graporaied from it hd the 
ſmell ot a brick kiln newly opened. 
I applied my tongue to the fluid 
matter, and found nothing but the 
taite of ſea-ſalt, only a little 
acrid. 

*« I cloſed one of the apertures 
perfectly right with my hand, and 
telt the preflure of the air repelling 
it; the matter now eſcape!) more 
abundantly from the adjoiving 
mouths, and the air ſwelled under 
my hard, ſo that in liiting i, it 
was followed by a noife like that 
of the air pump after a flight ſtroke 
of the piſton; which evidently 
proves a general communication of 
all the apertures, Another pioot is, 

14 that 
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that on our advancing to the centre, 
the weight of four perions preſſing 
on the cruſt, made the matter iſſue 
more plentifully at once trom every. 
crater, I ſtill procce.'ed to examine 
ſome new ones ; in ſome of which 
J found marks of a bituminous mire, 
and in all of them a warine ſalt 
elaborated by the ſun, and ſpread 
over the ſurface of the earth. I 
introduced nu hand into one of the 
holes, and found the matter tepid 


like the water of a warm bath. I: 


tried io ſound the depth of it with 
my cane of fix f. et long, which en- 
tered without the h aft reſiſtance, and 
ve no ſigns of a bottom, I then 
tried a ſecond time the thickneſs of 
the cruſl, and finding it but ſix inches 
at the apertures, began to perceive 
the danger of making obſervations 
on this phenomenon, leſs dreaded, 
but more dangerous that any of the 
kind; for remaining ſome time in 
the ſame place, I diſtinctly perceived 
that the repeated preſſure of the foot 
moittened a freſh, and diluted this 
cruſt, which if it happened to give 
way muſt inevitable precipuate us 
into a hot mud, where we ſhould 
meet with unavoidable and dreadful 
death. We finiſhed our examina- 
tion of this place therefore with the 
greateſt precaution, I remarked, 
that this volcano not cnly threw 
forth moiſtened earth, but ſtone, 
and a ſpecies of baked earth of little 
conſiſtence, which the air deſtroys 
and ſeparates into flakes. I obſerved 
likewiſe different forts of tale, ſome 
in leaf like cryſtal, and found iron 
ore and marcaſite, with the effloreſ: 
cence of copper ; and on examin- 
ing the lands adjoining, to the vol- 
cano, met with the ſame produc- 
tions. In ſome places too there was 
a cruſt rendered hard and ſolid by 
time, and ſmall mouths pruducing 
the ſame effects, and this at a great 
diltance from thoſe of the eruption 
of 1777. I picked up a falt there, 
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not to be attenuated by time. Since 
notwithſtanding the antiquity of thy 
other eruptions, whoſe dite is un 
known, there is little or n9 vegeta 
tion in all the ſpace in which thei 
apertures are found. I his 6 
ſlone, and talc, and theſe miner 
which, do not partake of the ny 
of the clay they are found in, prov 
that under the bed of this fu 
earth, there is a rock, below whic 
lies the principle of this phznom 
non, The air bubbles, the oc; 
they exhale, the tepidity of f 
water, and above all, the ſpout 
and voiſy eruption of lat ye: 
leave no room to doubt of the cau 
being volcanic. 

& It I might be allowed 
hazard any conjecture of my our 
concerning the cauſe of a phzn 
menon with which we are fo lit 
acquainted, I ſhould ſay that the ( 
terranean fire that reigns throug 
cut this part of the illand, ir 
Siacca hither, meets in ti's pla 
with ſome ſalt ſprings, which fub 
lizing a light earth, leaves be 


J tous 
more readily than elſe« here, a e 
ſage for the air, produced by ee o 


fire; that this peſlage of the a 
continually lifting, mingling, and 
tenuating more and more this cart 
by its con'inual heat, it beco 
at length ſo elaborated and light, 
to give way to the power that ra! 
it, and that immediatelr after ! 


volcanic evaporation, this ue c, 
matter, falling back on it(elt, bey 
ſumes in its turn the power it ons 
loſt on the volcano ; and that I ren 
in ſhort, as at the ſtoves of Sch nurn 
and in the country round Fail. 
where a great deal of ſulphur Roving 
fabricated, we can diſcover on Placed 
principles of a volcano, the s the 
rials of which apparently are ve hy. 
ſufticiently abundant, or com king 
nor renewed often enough, % Wnt 
duce the great effects of Ve hne 


and tna.“ 
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Great quantity of excellent 
A manna is collected at Ca- 
u which oozes from a {rt ef aſli- 
ne, the leaf of which in ſhape 
s ſome reſemblance to that of 
Acacia, and the bark in its tex- 
veto that of the ebon-tree, I had 
fre found manna trees at Ter- 
ti and Palermo; but they ap- 
ered to me ſo young, that I took 
em for nurſery plants. I f:und 
re, however, that youth is the 
wid of abundance w'th this tree, 
which, as ſovn as it is ſeven or 
wt years old, and has grown to 
* be ght of eight fcer, they begin 
wake horizontal incilions in the 
de bark, from whence flows the 
na. This operation 1s repeated 
very two days, from the fifteenth of 
lux, until the rains or fogs of au- 
bon ſuſpend the circulation, or 
naerate the quality of this glu- 
nous gum, Theſe inciſions are made 
me above the other, from the ſur- 


ſe, and the operation is daily re- 
ted as long as the ſeaſon permits, 
The liquor firſt appears like a white 
hath extremely light, pl-aſing to the 
plate, and of a very agreeable 
tour. The heat of the ſun co gu- 
wes this frothy juice, and giv-s it 
de form of d-Jadites. This is what 
hey call Jachrymatory or cane 
anna; the deareſt and fineſt ſort. 
| remains almoſt whi'e, and the 
purinous and more highly coloured 
"or that now diſtils fom it, is 
rived on leaves of the Indian fig, 
Paced for that purpoſe at the foot 
i the tree. This too becomes at 
derb congealed by the ſun, and 
rug then taken up in lumps, torms 
Nat is called fat manna, which is 


lee of the earth to the top of the 


tier, more purgative, and of 
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much leſs value. It is this part of 
it alone, which, hen freſh, poſſeſſes 
that fairt and diſagreable taſte fo 
diſyuſting in manna; for that in, 
cane, eaten off the tree, is of an 
agreeable flavour, and an excellent 
ſlomachic. The latter is detached 


from the bark by bending the tree, 


and ſhaking it, When the ſeaſon is, 
rainy, the quantity produced is con- 
li-erably !-1s, and they are obliged 
io gather it every day, which occa- 
ſions it to be leſs fre and clear ; 
that which has been wet is worth 
nothing, ard corrupts. The method 
of multiplying this tree is to ſow it, 
and tranſplant «hen at the height 
of three or four feet, When the 
ſtem is entirely covered with in- 
cifions, they cut it down cloſe to 
the ground, and it puthes forth, 
tufts of young wood, of which they 
preſerve one or two ſhoots on each 
ſucker, on which they r-p-at the 
former proce's, "The wood is bard, 
heavy, an bitter, and the decoftion 
of it aperitive, and of great eſhcacy 
in the dropiy. Every climate is 
not adapted t» the culture of this 
tree, It is productive only in hot 
countries, and does not thrive, un- 
leſs where it is expoſed to the north, 
winds, This part of the 'fland onl 

pr -duces manna, which, though 4 
celebrated than that of Calabria, is 
dener, and preferred to it. The 


ſuperiority may ariſe from its being : 


a native production in Sicily, and 
conſequently — better there; 
and the celebrity of the Calabrian 
mana, from its having been there 
more ancientlyknown and cultivat-. 
ed, I am pcrſuaded that this tree 
would thrive in France, and produce 
manna in Provence,” 
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RULES for predicting CHANGES of the WEATHER by 
BAROMETER. : 


[From the Lirezary MAGAZINE for Oftober 1590.] 


6 HE riſing of the mercury 

preſages, in general, fair 
weather, aud its falling, foul wea- 
ther, as rain, ſnow, high winds and 
ſtorms, a 

* 2d, In very hot weather eſpeci - 
ally if the wind is ſouth, the falling 
of the mercury foretcls thunder, 

« 3, In winter the riſing preſages 
froſt, and in froſty weather, if it falls 
three or four divitions, there will fol- 
Jow a thaw ; but if it riſes in a cont - 
nued froſt, iſyow may be expected. 

« 4th, When toul weather happens 
ſoon aſter the falling of the mercury, 


expect but little of it; and the ſame. 


inter, it fair weather ſucceeds ſhort» 
ly after its riſe, | 

„ 5th, When the mercury con- 
tinues to riſe for two or three days 
before the foul weather is over, ex- 
pect a continuance uf fair weather to 
follow. 

„ 6th, In fair weather, when the 
mercury falls much and low, and 
continues fo for two or three days be- 
tore the rain comes, then expect 
much we', and probably high 
winds, 

« -th. The mercury generally 
riſe; very faſt after great florms of 
wind, when before it was very low. 
Dr. Hailey mentions th+t he once 
obſerved it to nie an inch and a half 
in fix hours, a'ter a long cuntinued 
form of ſouth-weſt wind, 

„ geh. The unſettled motion of 
the mercury indicates uncertain or 
changeable weather. 

„The words on the plate are not 
ſtrigly to be adhered to, though 
they will in general agree, for the 
height of the mercury does not fo 
much indicate the wearker as its 


motion up and down; to kn 
therefore whether the mercury 
actually rifing or falling, obſcrve, 

« :{, If the ſurface of the. ms 
cury is convex, (ſtanding high 
the middle) ir is then riſiug. 

« 24d. If the ſurface is concar! 
(landing low in the middle) it 
then falling. 

« zd. If the ſurface is plain, « 
a liitle convex, it may be conlidere 
as ſtationary, 

« 4th. A ſmall ſhake of the ty! 
will ſometimes bring the mercut 
to its approaching height. 

„The foregoing rules are chief) 
to be depended upon; but the jul 
lowing are not unworthy of reg 

„ 1ſt, The greateit height, 
the mercury are on eaftcrly an 
north- eaſterly winds, and its lowe 
ſtation on ſoutherly or v eller 
winds, 

„% 2d, A continuance of fair we: 
ther, the wind being in the north 
and the mercury high or riling,! 
never ſucceeded by rain till the win 
changes ſoutherly, 

zd. A continyance of mit 
from the ſouth is ſcarce ever ſuc 
ceeded by ſettled fair weather, be 
tore the wind changes either tv tht 
welt or ſome point of the nortb. 

« 4th. lt the mercury falls whe 
the wind 1$ full ſouth, it ſcarcely 
eyer fails io be a ſign of rain, 

« cth, If it is going to be cold 
froſty, or foggy, it riſes pret!) 
high but if going to be windy ot 
tempeſtuous, it will then fink ver 
low, and as ſoon #5 the firſt orm 
over riſe again apace. f 

„The barometer never fails 


ſhew the true cauſe of the alte d 
116 53 


of the weather, and we are 
eby prepared 10 expect them; 
it may ſometimes happen, that 
column of mercury will not alter 
tirude agreeably to the foregoing 
a, for when the atmoſphere is 
ed with more aqueous matter 
mit can diſſolve (the atmoſphere 
non n to be a diſſolvent medium) 
ſurplus will form clouds, and 
ie produce ſhowers of rain when 


by 
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the mercury ſtands very high; and 
for the contrary reaſon, there may 
be ſometimes no rain when the mere 
cury is very low, Hence it follows, 
that we are generally ſatisfied by the 
barometer what weather we may at 
all times probably expect, though 
ſometimes the contrary may happen, 
and a general monitor (to any wiſe 


man) is better than none at all, 
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Hiſtorical DISQUISITION on the Game of CHESS ; in a Letter f 
the Hon. Daints BAxxInGToON to count DE BRUHL, F. A. 8. 


[From the ninth Volume of the Axcamortocia.] 


« DEar SIR, 

as * S you are ſo diſtinguiſhed a 

player at cheſs, what 1 
bave lately gleaned with regard to 
the introduction of this moſt capital 
game into Europe cannot but be in- 
tereſting to you. 

&« Moſt of the treatiſes written 
on this ſubje& have rather been 
calculated to teach the manner in 
which this game ſhould be played, 
than to illuſtrate its antiquities. 

% From theſe, however, I muſt 
except Hyde in his moſt excellent 
Hiſtory of Eaſtern Games in which 
there is much oriental, as well as 
other learning. 

It ſeems to be generally agreed 
that we derive cheſs from Alia, and 
moſt writers have ſuppoſed from 
Perſia ; but I cannot give up the 
claim of the Chineſe as inventors, 
though Hyde inclines againſt it, and 
chiefly becauſe they have ſome ad- 
ditional pieces, which differ from 
ours, both in their form and powers. 
This fingle circumſtance, however, 
by no means appears concluſive to 
me, becauſe in all countries where 
any game hath been of lopg con- 
tinuance, the players will make in- 
novations, though it remains the 
ſame in ſubſtance, as I ſhall be able 
to prove happened in Italy, where 
Archeſcacchiere, or Arch-cheſs, was 
introduced. Du Halde, however, 


cites a Chineſe treatiſe, by which 
appears, that it is the favourite gar 
of that country, and aus ſuch 
ſometimes depicted upon Chineſe} 
per. In Thibet alio cheſs is mv 
in vogue, as it is throughout Ben 
and Indoſtan, with a native of whi 
I have myſelf played, nor do t 
moves or rules diſſer materially fi 
our own. It is there fore big 
probable, that Thibet and Inc! 
"eceived cheſs from the long civil 
empire of China rather than fr 
Perfia, which it might reach 1n 
progreſs weſtward through [ncol 
„If this moſt intereſting g. 
was known in Perſia whilſt Alex 
ander, or his ſucceſſors, coniir 
there, they would undoubted:y þ 
introduced it into Greece, and 
name would certainly have beend 
livered down to us, together with 
pieces and their moves. ; 
* This now brings me to con! 
the Grecian claim to the invent 
which ſome learned writers havec 
ried back even to the fieg* ot Tr 
attributing it to Palamedes, 
of the paſſages relied upon in p 
of this opinion, are to be found 
that amazing treaſure of Gretk 
terature, Henry Stephens's Thea 
rus, article Il:ooo;, or Pebble. 
« Having examined all thele| 
ſages, I may venture to ay 
none of them relate to chels, = 


is not the moſt diſtant alluſion 
th: putting the enemy's king in 
+ 2 tuation that he cannot be ex- 
cated, u hich is the great object of 
a play er. ; 
„But as ſo many learned writers 
e laboured this point, it would 
hays be improper to reſt the 
le refutation upon the above 
woned obſervation, and I fhail 
fore con ſider ſome of the prin- 
l citations from which it is in- 
red, that cheſs was known to the 
wks and Romans. 

The firſt of theſe is a line in 
frit book of the Odyſſey, where 
s ſaid that Penelope's ſuitors thus 
puſed themſelves before the gates 
Ulyſſes's palace. It is olear, 
wever, from this paſlage, that rt 
ly proves the ſuitors played at 
me game with pebbles [miwgou;], 
what that game was we are total- 
uninformed. As it took place, 
erer, in the open air, it is much 
re likely that it reſembled a very 
mon game at every ſchool, called 
„cot, than the ſedentary amuſe- 
wt of cheſs. Unfortunately for 
e former ſuppoſition, Athenæus 


of Ithaca (whoſe name was 
ron) a very particular account 
the method of playing the game 
wiz, by Penelope's ſuitors, 
dich differs moſt materially from 
laß, as the pieces were in number 


+ inſtead of 32. The principal 
2 bee moreover (named Penelope) 
„ Placed in the vacant ſpace be- 


keen the two ſets, whilſt each play- 
F endeavoured to firike Penelope 
"ee, in which if he ſucceeded, he 
$ ſuppoſed to have better preten- 
a than the other ſuitors. 

* Though cheſs is ſuppoſed to 
e deen known thus early in Itha- 
a, yet the invention of this ingeni- 
| game hath been commonly attti- 
ed to Palamedces. 


| bis firſt book gives us from a na- 
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„This Greek lived during the 
Trojan war, and was fo renowned for 
his ſagacity, that almoſt every early 
diſcovery was aſcribed to him, inſo- 
much that he hath been celebrated 
for tha: moſt notable of all inven- 
tions, Viz. the eating three meals a 
dy. 
2. The chief authority, however, 
for his being the inventor of cheſs, 
is the ſuluwing line from Sophocles, 
E@evge sc. Palamedes, ] TerovuG;, 26016 
a Ti, re TV0Y τνν˙] 2x9; 

& Aogrceable, however, to the ob- 
ſercation before made upon the paſ- 
ſage, from the firſt book of the 
Odyſley, nothing more can be in- 
ferred from this line than that he 
invented ſome game which was 
playcd with pebbles[wrover]. 

„We find therefore that "the 
whole of Palamedes's claim reſts 
upon what the game of elua (or 
pebbles) was, as played by the 
Greeks; there being little clue from 
any author whom I have happened 
to conſult to guide us, any more 
than the mere name. 

© J think, however, that I can 
diſcover why the term of e7lna in 
Greek hath ſo often been rendered 
cheſs, whilſt the origin of the game 
is carried fo far back as the time of 
Palamedes. 

The Grecian judges of the 
early times ſeem to have been very 
corrupt, in ſo much that Heſiod 
brands them with the name of 
duęe Payer, or devourers of bribes ; 
but Palameres, having contrived the 
method of voting by ballot, in ſome 
meaſure prevented this moſt ſhame- 
ful practice, whilſt the decifion for 
or againſt the criminal was given by 
putting into an urn white or black 
pebbles. 

Mos erat hvic populo, niveis 

atriſque lapillis, 

His damnare reos, illis abſ-lvere 

culpæ. Ovid, Met. |. xv. 
| And 


- — _ 


h 
þ 
| 
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In qui viciſſe eſt, continu 


And again : 
— et omnis 
Calculus immitem demittitur ater 
in urnam. 


4% Now the game of nua being 
played with white and black peb- 
dles, and in proceſs of time the ori- 
ginal . of obliging the judges 
to paſs ſentence by ballot being for- 
got, Palamedes became inventor of 
the game . Tleia, becauſe it was 
played with white and black pebbles, 


which were alſo uſed by the judges 


in giving their deciſious. 
« Having gone through the moſt 


material authorities which are to be 
found in the Greek writers, and 
having endeavoured to ſhew that 
theſe paſſages cannot relate to cheſs, 
T ſhall now confider ſome of the 
principal authorities in Latin, which 
are relied upon for the ſame pur- 


ſe. 
225 The game called werlua in 


Greek was by the Romans termed 
calculi or latrunculi and we have 
fortunately ſuch a deſcription by 
Ovid how it was played, that no per- 
ſon who is acquainted with the 
moves even at cheſs, can read it 
with attenſion, and conceive that it 
is alluded to. 
Cautaque non ſtultè latronum 
prælia ludat | 
Unus 'cum gemino calculus 
hoſte perit. 
Bellatorque ſuo prenſus fine com- 
pare bellat 
Zmulus, & cæptum ſæpe re- 
currit iter. ä 
Reticuloque pilæ læves ſundantur 
ape 
Nec ni ſt quam tolles, ulla mo- 
venda pila eſt. 
Eſt genus in totidem tenuĩ ratione 
redactum 
Scriptula ; quot menſes lubri- 
cus annus habet. 
Parva tabella capit, ternos utrim- 


que ſapillos 


. ſuos. 
Ovid. de Arte Am. I. iii. 3 


tively it cannot be cheſs, 


Ovid in the firſt place gives 
as his general advicg to the Rom 
ladies, that they ſhould play well 


calcull or latrunculi : 


przlia ludat. 


„% Now though ladies are ut 
doubtedly capable of being gte 
adepts at chefs, yet I think the Re 
man poet would not particularly 
commend as an amuſement to h 
female diſciples, a game which 1 


« I muſt confeſs that, — 
very particular deſeription, I don 
thoroughly comprehend how th 
Roman game was played; but ne; 


Cautaque non ſtulte latrony 


quifes ſo much conſideration, 


very intenſe attention, 


« But, not to rely upon this of 
ſervation, though it ſeems to deſers 
ſome weight, the ſecond line, whic 
makes it neceſſary for two pieces be 
ing employed in taking one, is nc 


applicable to cheſs : 


Unus cum gemino diſcolor haf 


perit. 
By the 5th line again: 


Reticuloque pilz læves fundant 


aperto. 


Pe g 
it ſhould ſeem that all the piece 
were uniform, and that they we 


thrown as dice out af a box. 


„By the 7th and 8th line il 


ſquares or diviſions were but 12; 
leaſt ſo I underſtand {er/ptula: 


Eſt genus in totidem tenui ratio! 


redactum, 
Scriptula ; quot menſes | 
annus habet. 


& And laſtly, by the ninth | 
the number of the pieces (or pe 


bles) were only 6, inſtead of 


Parva tabellacapit ternos utrimq 


lapillos. 


© The next authority produce 
by thoſe ho ſuppoſe that ch 


ubric 


FEE. 
> 


c * 
know 


an to the Romans, is that of a 
1 ſometimes aſcribed io Lucan; 
that it was really wriiten by any 
he ancients ſeems rather uncer- 
as Maittaire hath not given it 
ein his Corpus Poetarum Lati- 
m. Be this, however, as it may, 
{ll cite the lines at length, as it 
N to be found in every library, 
muſt be allowed to contain 
ver alluſions to what may be 
med cheſs than any of the other 
ges which have been quoted. 
H forte juvat ſtudiorum pon- 
dere feſſum 
n languere tamen, luſuſque 
moyere per atrem; 
lidiore modo tabula variatur 
aperta 
ulus, & vitreo peraguntur 
milite bella, 
t niveus nigros, nunc & niger 
alliget albos. 
d tibi quis non terga dedit, 
quis te duce ceſſit 
ulus, aut quis non periturus 
perdidit hoſtem ? 
lle modis acies tua dimicat ille 
petente m 
Jum fugit, ipſe rapit, longo venit 
ille receſſu 
U ſtetit in ſpeculis, hie ſe com- 
mitte re rixz 
let, & in prœdam venientem 
decipit hoſtem. 
ripites ſubit ille moras, ſimi- 
iſque ligato 
gat ille duos, hic ad majora 
movetur, 
( citus & fractà prorumpat in 
agmina mandri, 
rea ſeciis quamvis acerrima 
ſurgunt | 
la militibus, plen tamen ipſe 
phalange 
etiam pauco ſpoliati milite 
vincis, 
Udi captiv4 reſonat manus 
, Utraque turba. 


Now it is admitted that theſe 
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lines allude to ſome game of ſkill, 
which fo far agrees with that of 
cheſs; but it ſeems almoſt impoſ- 
ſible that he who means to deſcribe 
this game introducing ſo many par- 
ticulars, ſhould, make no diſtinction 
either between the pieces or theic 
moves, nor take notice of the great 
object of cheſs antagoniſts, to block 
up the adverſary” king, 10 that he 
hath no retreat. On the contrary 
the laſt line makes the concluſion of 
the game to conſiſt merely in the 
greater number of pieces which are 
taken: 

Et tibi captiva reſonat manus 

utraque turba. | 

4% Having thus endeavoured to 
ſhew that cheſs was neither known 
to the Greeks or Romans, I ſhall now 
deſcend to more modern authorities, 
which undoubtedly relate to cheſs, 
and can mean no other game what- 
ſoever, 

« The firſt mention which I have 
happened to meet with of a game 
that bears any affinity to ſcacchia or 
cheſs, is that in Du Freſne's Gloſſa- 
rium Mediæ & infime Grecitatis, 
under the article Zalpmoer, where he 
cites a paſſage alluding to it from 


Anna Comnena's 12th book of her 


Alexias, as well as others from the 


Byzantine hiitorians, It is there 


ſlated that the Perſians call it Zailzalg, 
whilſt the Conſtantinopolitan name 
is Exaxor. 

„One of theſe authorities ſup- 
poſes that cheſs was received from 
Aſſy ria, which probably may be 
true, but it ſhould ſeem that the Aſe 
ſyrians had learnt it from countries 
more to the eaſt- ward, as fir Elijah 
Impey informs me that the board 18 
ſtill called ſatringe in Bengal, which 
term alſo ſignifies a carpet, from its 
being generally chequered as the 
cheſs board is, 

As I ſhall however dwell rather 


more hereafter upon the claims — 
dhe 


_ 
— —— D— . = 


— y — — — — _ 
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the more eaſtern parts of Aſia to the 
invention of chefs, I ſhall now on- 
ly obſerve from ſome of theſe pa!- 
fages, that it was rather a common 
game at Conſtantinople in the twelfth 
century, when Anna. Comnena flou- 
riſned; and this I conceive will ac- 
count for its introduction into Eu- 
rope. 

& Tn the firſt cruſades, before the 
deſtruction ot the eaſtern empire, 
the adventurers often made a ſtay at 
Conſtantinople (the emperors of 
which were generally frie«d'y to the 
Chriſtian cauſe) ; and thus probably 
became acquainted with this be- 
witching game; which they intro- 
duced on their return to their reſ- 

ctive countries. | 

&« With regard to the European 
nations, who thus had this oppor- 
tunity of inſtructing themſ:lves in 
cheſs, there ſeems to be little doubt 
that it was firſt known to the Italians 
from their greater vicinity to Con- 
ſtantinople, as well as their early 
trade with the eaſtern ports of the 
Mediterranean. We therefore find 
by Boccace (who lived in the 1qth 
century) that it was a molt common 
amuſement at Florence, and that 
there was a celebrated player who 
(like Phillidor) could beat two an- 
tagoniſts without ſeeing either of the 
cheſs boards. 

„If other proofs were wanting, 
the term of Gambat at cheſs, which 
hath been introduced (it is believed) 
into moſt European languages, is 
clearly of Italian origin ; for, dare 
il gambetto ſignifies to throw down 
your adverſary in wreſtling, by 
placing your foot againſt his. 

© Cheſs being thus introduced, 
continued to be the favourite game 
throughout Europe, till it was dropt 
for cards, not by their ſuperiority 
ſurely, but becauſe interior players 
at other games had a better chance 
of winning. Betore cards indeed 
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had thus baniſhed chefs, it wa; 
fuch vogue, that both the kings 
Spain and Portugal penfione/ | 
great players, whillt they alſo f. 4 
conſiderable ſums on the evert 
the game. We find therefore t 
three jtalians ſer out from N. 
for the court of Philip the Sec, 
where there was 4 famous play 
an i by concealing their ſuengch. 
very large ſums, 1 

„This of courſe opened er 
one's eyes, and it being impoſſihl 
know the full force of Four anti AF 
niſt, no one would play at chef; 
money, which therefv:e, like dt 
wen: 1ato diſuſe, | 

« Italy however continuel 
produce the greateſt proficien's 
this game till the midille of the 
century; and therefore Bayle, 
his Hiſtorichl Dictionary, hath gi 
two articles to Bol of Sy racuſe, 
Gioachino Greco (commonly c; 
the Calabiian) for their emiaenc 
cheſs. 


Thus much with regard N ' 
Italy, from whence all Eu — 
ſeems to have derived its Kno 
of this game; and perhaps 8 af 
may have the next claim, tor h. * 
produced early players of emiac oY 
from what I have already ment,!“ 
with regard to Philip the Se +a 
having ſo much encouraged tl oe 
who were great adepts, and who: . 
ſorted to his court at Madrid, wk :-. 
they were ſure of meeting wit 9 
protector. 15 pb 

« As Iam not aware of anvil © 

: - 2 . 1 emen 
ciſive proofs, which give prio'il The 
the other nations of Europe wy 
I'aly and Spain, I ſhall now en 1 2 

vour to ſtats what I have been 0 6 
to glean in relation to the int. * 
tion of cheſs into this il}and, - 
here I cannot but difſent | Tr 
Hyde's moſt learned treat fe on He 
game, when he ſeems to ſupp 1. N 
known in England about the u,“ 


A. 


5 


yer haviog been then firſt eſta» 
i Now true it is that the 
uz of the exchequer fit with a 
»betore them, which is covered 
2a chequered cloth ; but the uſe 
4; cloth is, tor ſettline the ac- 
3:0 be paſſed before this court, 
er mony ot which I hate on.e 
he ſums being computed upon 
quares ; and if the computa- 
nade by one officer is right, 
ter declares it to be a good ſum. 
poſſible that the chequer being 
mon a ſign for a public-houſe, 
have formerly been for the 
greaſon of charging the reckon- 
und it is remarkable that the 
 fgn was uſed at ancient Pom- 
% appears by the engravings 
dare interted in the fourth vo- 


* 0! the Archælogia. 
* is poſſible however that cheſs 
* 


tbe known in England in the 
century, after the firſt cruſade 
len place; but I ſhould rather 
ole, during the 13th century, 
phe return of Edward the Fuſt 
the holy-land, where he con- 
iſo long, and was attended by 
wy Eugliſn. The Turks, who 
change their habits, are ſtill 
players at this game, which 
ſo well both their ſedentary 
don and love of taciturnity. 
f of theſe were often priſoners 
e Chriſtian camp, as were alto 
iritians to the Saracens, fo 
bete were great opportunities 
intion during either of their 
ements. 

The firſt mention which I have 
m of cheſs being known in 
xd, is in a MS. of Simon 
ud, faid by Hyde to be in the 


rod ; 

| Jof Magdalen College. The 
med writer cites another 
on WF of Lydgate, where are the 
» og lines, 


Ns of u Fers ſo fortunate.” 
Wo acorncr drive and wits.” 


* 
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queſt, from the court of ex- which are very intelligible if we 


ſuppoſe that the preceding line re- 
lares to the piece called the king, and 
they will then have the following 
meamog;, viz, 

© The king was by a fortunate 
queen (of the adverſary) driven in- 
«to a corner of the cheſs-hoard, and 
„% and check-mated,” which of 
courle cunciudes the game. 

Our anceſtors certainly played 
much at chefs before the general in- 
troduction of cards, as no. fewer 
than twenty-ſix Engliſh families 
bare emblazoned cheſs boards and 
cheſs rooks in their arms; and it 
therefore muſt have been conſidered 
as a valuable accompliſhment, Hyde 
morcorer ſtates, that cheſs was much 
played at both in Wales and Ireland: 
and that in the latter, eſtates had 
depended upon the event of a 
game. 

« I muſt own, however, that I 
have ſome doubts with regard to 
theſe facts? as neither of theſe coun- 
tries were ſcarcely civilized till the 
latter end of the reign of Henry the 
Eighth. As for Wales I doubt 
much whether they have a term for 
the game in their own language, 
wich probably is true likes iſe in 
regard to the Iriſh, 

„In 1474 Caxton publiſhed his 
book, intituled, the Game at Cheſe, 
which he dedicates to the duke of 
Clarence, and ſtates to be a tranſla- 
tion from the French: it therefore 
can be little doubted but that this 
game was not uncommon during the 
reign of Edward the Fourth. To 
this | may add, that it appears by 
fir John Fenn's late curious publi- 
cation, that it was an amuſement in 
moſt houſes of rank in the time of 
Richard the Third, where it is ſaid, 
te the lady Morley bad no narpinges 
« or lutinges during Chriſtmaſs; but 
„playing at tables and chefs.” 

« Cheſs being therefore not an 

uncemmon 
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uncommon game during the reign of 
Edwerd tho Fourth, ot courſe con- 
rinued to be played by our anceſ- 
tors, till caids became the more ge- 
neral amuſement, Sir Walter Ka- 
teigh is faid by Hyde to have boalt- 
ed that he could make the conteſt 
laſt as long as he pleaſed, from 
which aſſertion, however, I ſhould 
inter that he was no great adept, as 
moſt cheſs matches are decided in an 
hour, and perhaps never excecd 
two, unleſs the players take a nap 
between the moves. Such aflertions, 
however, have deterred many from 
attempting to learn the game. It is 
alluded to likewiſe as being an 
amuſement in the family of the 
ninth earl of Northumberland, by 
a curious manuſcript, with the pe- 
ruſal of which you have lately in- 
dulged me. : 

Me find the following preſump- 
tive proof that queen Elizabeth was 
a player at cheſs. There had becn 
a tilting-match before ker majeſty, 
in which fir Charles Blount (ſter- 
wards lord Montjoy | diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf ſo greatly, that the queen 
ſent him the next morning a cheſs- 

ueen of gold, which was at the 
— time highly enamelled. It can 
ſcarcely be conceived that the queen 
ſhould have had ſuch a cheſs- piece 
in her cabinet, unleſs ſhe ſometimes 
played at that game. 

& James the Firit is ſuppoſed to 
have been a player at cheſs ; but in 
his Emwy Bari adviſes his ſon 
againſt it, becauſe it is over-wiſe ; 
which, like moſt parental inſtruc- 
tion, ſeems to have been little at- 
tended to, from the magnificent bag 
and elegant ſet of cheſſmen, which 
I had the honour of lately exbibit- 
ing to the Society of Antiquaries, 
and which belonged to Charles the 
Firſt; they are now in the poſſeſſion 
of lord Barrington, 

In the preſent century, Stam- 
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| having been known at leaſt, but! 


ma who was a native of Alep 
and reſided ſome time in Euglud 

; Sten 
tranſlator of Oriental diſpatches 
our court, publiſhed ſome {;! 
games at cheis, together with x 
in(truftions, and after him Ho 
taught how to open the game, 
crown per leſſon. 

„Having thus brought down 
the prelent times ſuch anecdotes 
have happened to ſtumble uy 
with regard to cheſs- playing in l 
land, I ſhall now paſs orer 
France, where there ſcem to be 
earlier, but faint traces of the g 


generally is not perhaps ſv clear 

© The hiſtorian Carte gives 
the following account of a ch 
match between Henry the F rl, 
fore his acceſſion to the thror 
England, and Lewis le Gros, 6 
Philip of France. This tock 
at Philip's court, and in the 
1087. Lewis loſt ſeveral gan 
Henry, as alſo a good deal of 
ney ; which irritated him fom 
that he threw the cheſſmen a! | 
rv's head. This was return: 
Henry's ſtriking Lewis wich 
board, in ſuch a manner that he 
laid bleeding on the floor, and 
ry would have killed þ's antag 
it his elder brother Robert h. 
interpoſed. This is undoubte 
very early inſtance of chef, 
known in France; but it 1 
to be wiſhed that Carte has 
the term uſed in the Norman 
nicle to which he refers, and 
he hath tranſlated cheſs, as vr 


* In 1 
reatile 11 
ollited 
erch, a 
04 few 
in game 
N ſupp] 
emer 
it times 
clearly 
umpion, 
e ſuble 


bring 

very ancient, bears a cone ks 
affinity to cheſs, and equal ür. 1 
quires a chequered board. ply x 

« The next proof of are, 
knowledge of this game n "WW... - 
is ſaid he in John of S.. 5 — 
book De Nugis Curialium, n; bus 
however, I have not been able Wh 3 
it. When king John of Fun in tt 


ale priſoner at the battle of Poic- 
„ he is reported to have ſaid to 
s captor, do not you know, that 
w cheſs a king is never taken? 
ich undoubtedly mult reter to 
els as it is played at preſent, 

„la the reign of Charles the 
kh of France, Froifart mentions, 
un the king played at this game 
th the duke of Burgundy, whilſt 
key were for ſome time together at 
wiouſe, Cheſs moreover is allud- 
in the Romanr de la Roſe, and 
wy of the French families bear a 
dels ook in their arms. It was 
nanly much played in the ſame 
nedom during the fixteenth ceutu- 
„ Paſquicr turniſhes the fol- 
ning account of an inhabitant of 
tons, who ſhould give up all his 
ial pieces, and beat an able ad- 
dy, provided he was permitted 
phave tao moves for each of his 
urs. He would alſo engage to 
ne mate with a particular pawn, 
roblige his ad verſary to mate him- 
nch a piece that he ſhould pitch 
Jon, 

* In the ſeventeenth century the 
textile intituled the Calabrian was 
nallited from the Italian into 
erch, and might have contributed 
ba tew players baving reſumed 
Bs game, which (as with us) was 
« ſupplanted by the more general 
wement of cards. In the pre- 
it times Philidor (born at Dreux) 

ckarly the mott diſtinguiſhed 
Wnp'on, inſomuch that conſider. 
le ſubſcriptions have been made 
Ing him over to England, from 

mouty chiefly to ſee his great ſupe- 
y. It is well known that he 

 pliy two games againſt able ad- 

"aries, and generally beat them, 

tout ſering either of the boards. 

P's certainly a moſt amazing 

M; but Villani (in his Chronicle 

fh nee) gives us a ſimilar in- 

de in the fourteenth century, as 
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does another Italian writer of a Sa- 
racen who flouriſhed about the tame 
time. Great cheſs players indeed 
mutt neceſſarily carry in their head 
ſeveral moves which are probably to 
enſue, both on their own part and 
that of their adverſary; and he 
who, like Philidor, can do this 
throughout the whole game, even 
with a ſingle antagoniſt, mult com- 
monly be the victor. To this ac- 
count relative to cheſs-pliying in 
France, it mult be added, that monſ. 
Freret informs us that there are ſe- 
versl MSS. on this ſubject in the 
French king's library. 

«© As for Germany, I have not 
yet been «ble io pick up any parti- 
culars with regard to cheſs in that 
very extenlive empire, except that 
a Sclenus duke of Brunſwick wrote 
a rieatiſe on that ſubject, and 
named one of his towns from it, 

„In Muſcovy it is ſaid to be in 
great vogue am ungſt the ſhopkeep- 
ers; and it is highly probable that 
they received it, together with their 
profe ſſion of faith, trom the Eaſteru 
empire, whilit rhe Greek ſorercigus 
relided in Conſtantinople, 

+ Cheſs moreover is ſuppoſed to 
be alluded to in ſome veries which 
are inſerted in the ancient northern 
poem of Hervarar Saga; but the 
paſſage alluded to may relate to 
other games which are played upon 
a checquered board, Hyde indeed 
informs us that it is not unknown 
even in Iceland, and it certainly 
would be a very convenient game 
for filling up their very long wyghts 
duting the winter. 

« Having dwelt ſo much upon 
the countries from whence cheſs 
hath been origina'ly introduced, or 
where the game hath been in conſi- 
derable vogue, I ſhall conclude this 
rather lng diſſertation by ſome ob- 
ſervations upon the names of the 
pieces, in many difierent languages. 

| K 2 of 
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of which Hyde hath given a copi- 
ous account. 
4 If I am right in my conjec- 
ture, that the game was originally 
Chineſe, from whence it was trauſ- 
ferred to Thibet, Bengal, Indoſtin, 
and Perſia, it is highly probable 
that the pieces did not difler mate- 
rially in theſe ſeveral countries, ei- 
ther in name or figure. When, 
however, the Turks had learned it 
from the more eaſtern inhabitants 
of Alia, they of courſe made the 
pieces formleſs, as they underſtand 
the ſecond commandment in its molt 
rigid and literal ſenſe, The Grecks 
and cruſaders on the contrary hav- 
ing become adepts at the game from 
their long continuance in Paleſtine, 
conceived themſelves at liberty to 
give what form and name they 
pleaſed to the pieces, which conſe- 
quently differ often in the ſeveral 
parts of Europe where cheſs hath 
been introduced, It was natural, 
therefore, that their principal piece 
Mould be a King, both in form and 
name, and this ſeems to have obtain- 
ed alſo in the more eaſtern parts of 
Aſia. In moſt of theſe governments, 
| However, the kings are rather indo- 
lent monarchs, and conſequently 
this picce ſcarcely moves at all, but 
is merely to be defended from at- 
tacks, The emperor himſelf being 
thus indolent, neceſſarily requires a 
miniſter or general who can protect 
his maſter by vigorous and exten- 
five motions, againſt diſtant inſults, 
In the moſt remote parts of the board, 
The piece, therefore, of the greateſt 
wers was by the Perſians ſtyled 
berz, or General. Cheſs hath 
univerſally been conſidered as an 
engagement between two armies, 
and if the piece of the greateſt im- 
portance is termed the General, this 
alluſion is properly carried on, 
When the game, however, was in- 
troduced into Europe, the Chriſlians 


on the Game of CHESS, 


did not trouble themſelves about th 
Afiatic names for the peice:, an 


K, 
ſtyled the Pherz (or General) Queer gut 
probably hecaule ſhe is placed ne # | 
to the King, as the General u prot 


amongſt the Aſiatics; but this dot 
not keep up ſo properly the idea 
a military conflict, as when t 
Pherz (or General) is placed in t 
fame ſituation, Another improp! 
ety ariſes from the Pawn's becom 
a Queen, when he hath reacked t| 
laſt ſquare of the adverfary's coamy 
as it 18 a ſuitable reward to the Pay 
(or foot ſoldier) to make him 32 
neral, if he penetrates ſo far thro 
the enemy's troops, but certain 
no proweſs on his part cim ent! 
him to be transformed into a quee 

The next piece in power 
the Pherz, or Queen, is that «hi 
we call ſometimes the Rock, b 
more commonly the Caſtle, I co 
ceive this term to be derive ti 
the Italians, who I have endcavou 
ed to prove were the firſt Europea 
that played at cheſs; as rc: 
that language not only ſignifi: 
rock but a fortreſs, which in th 


(i It 


INSL, 
relle 
bob zr 


times was generally placed on fe Bl 
an eminence : cl 
« Sicura quaſi rocca in alto Nn 2 
monte.“ td ant 
Dante in Pu ee 
Hence our term at chef, ben. 
King caſtles,” or puts bimſelf in i o 
ſtate of ſecurity, by exchanging, Feror cre 
ſome meaſure places with the CW the ; 
which then becomes more ex e. 
to the enemy. N orer | 
The name of the only rem ed ,, 
ing piece that ſeems to want ſv8Wre4,11; 
explanation is that which we „ Vaill, 
the Bithop ; and which the Fre navi! 
term the Fou or Fool, The reac, ir 
of this laſt appellation ſeems to ech as 
that as this piece ſlands on the 1 Celars 
of the King and Quren, eme“ a; to th 
of the times, from this, tyscd i: Wy: habit 
Fool, becauſe ancient!) 9 . Th 
0 
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ages were commonly thus atten- 
x, from want of other means of 
puing themſelves. 

As for the term of Biſhop, it 
tot ſo eaſily accounted for, as our 
lags or queens have never had any 
ih conitant attendants, When 
firſt introduced this appellation 
nn perhaps to be ſettled with any 
minty, though we know that in 
(ton's time this peice was ſtyled 
* Ephyn. It ſhould ſeem, there- 
ke. that the change of name took 
ce after the Reformation. If the 
km indeed of the cheſs-peices 
ich belonged to Charles I. and 
ih J had the honour of exhi- 
ing to the Society, is recollected, 
rp of this piece ſomewhat re- 
thles a biſhop's mitre. 

"If you happen, fir, to think 


that what J have ſtated in this long 
letter may deſerve any attention in 
Somerſet-place, I will beg you to 
tranſmit it to the ſecretary ; and if 
you do not peruſe it with too friend- 
ly an eye, the opinion of ſo great 
a player at this moſt capital game 
cannot bur carry with it the proper 
weight, You have indeed another 
title to the addreſs of this diſſerta- 
tion, as you furniſhed me with ſes» 
veral ſcarce Italian treatiſes, which 
I could not otherwiſe have procured, 
and which have thrown much light 
upon the inveſtigation. 


Jam, Sir, 
With great regard, 
Your moſt taithful, 
Humble ſervant, 


Daints BagRINGTON," 


we 


— 
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* a century has now 
1 clapſed ſince an important 
ron aroſe among the moſt cele- 
ted antiquaries, concerning a 
egal of the emperor Gallienus 
king of France's Cabinet. It 
Its on one fide the head of the 
eror crowned with cars of corn, 
the inſcription GALLIENAE 
rag. The vame of a wo- 
* orer the head of an emperor 
eyed to many perſons the idea 
nezallic ſatire. Frederic Sp .n- 
„Vaillant, Baudelot, Banquri, 
brainville, conceived themſelves 
wniled in adopting this opinion, 
ach as the empcror Julian, in 
Crſars repreſents Gallienus 
% to the banquet of the gods 
% habit and with the air of a 
The legend on the teverſy, 


- 


VIE PAX, at a time when war 


deſolated all the provinces of the 
empire, tended admirably to con- 
firm the opinion of theſe learned 
men. 

« Father Hardouin, however, 
together with the Abbe de Valles 
mont, and monſ. Galland, were un- 
willing to perccive any ſatire what- 
ſoever in this medal : they endea- 
voured to give ſeveral explanations 
of it, but theſe were perhaps more 
ingenious than fatisfattory, 

FTheſe antiquaries, and particu- 
larly Father Hardouin laid it down 
as a princip!e that the Romans were 
too g1.ve a people to tolerate upon 
their medals jokes, which were un- 
wortny of the majeſty of the em- 

re. 

pon this principle Klotzius, 

A contends 


* * 
B — ——— ——— ho OR 


[150] 
contends that no fatirical medal 
whatſoever is to be found among the 
ancients, and that the very firſt of 
the kind is not of a more ancient 
date than the year 1512, when 
Louis XII. cauſed one to be ſtruck 
in order to revenge himſelf upon 
pope Julius II. who had put the 
kingdom of France under interdict. 

„Let us examine this principle, 
the truth of which is founded upon 
incontrovertible facts, but let us at 

the ſame time reduce ir-to its juſt va- 

lue, and we ſhall very ſoon perceive 
that the concluſion drawn from it is 
too general, too extenſive, and con- 
ſequently falſe and ill-founded, 

«« 1 he Greeks were undoubredly 
very cautious to eternize by means 
of medals the diſgrace of their van- 
quiſhed enemies. On the contrary 
they appear, on the authority of 
Diodorus Siculus, to have erected 
only trophies of wood as the monu- 
ments of their victories, from the 
apprehenſion that they would other- 
wiſe hare been roo durable. 

The Romans, whoſe policy, at 
leaſt in the more early ages, couſiſl- 
ed in extending by conquelt the li- 
mits of the republic, and in aug- 
menting the number ot its citizens, 
ſeem to have bchaved to the con- 
quered with as much moderation as 
the Greeks, It is remarkable that, 
notwithitanding the hatred and con- 
tempt which they entertained to- 
wards the Jews, nothing injurious 
to this nation appears upon the me- 
dals which were ſtruck in honour of 
Titus and Veſpaſian after the con- 
queſt of Jeruſalem. It is true, in- 
deed, that upon feveral medals of 
thoſe emperors there is repreſented 

a ſow with its young ones, which 
many authors haveamagined h have 
been with a view to inſult the jewiſh 

nation. Oiſelius has expreſly ſaid 
fo: in opprobrium ſudæorum peſt 
victoriam Judaicam Veſpaliani et 
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Titi imperatorum videtur hxc f 
impreſſa, quaſi Judæis exprobrans. 
Father Joubert is of the ſame oy; 


nion. ** The hog,” ſays he, « ge 
notes Judea enſlaved ; tor Veſpaii, Ti 
and Hadrian, in order to ſubdys th a 
ſpirit of the Jews, compelled then jan. 
to exhibit upon the gate of fer 6. 
lem the figure of this animal, wh 0 
they held in the urmoſt deteftation, mn Cc 
Jobn Bimard, in his remarks up"? 2 
this work, refutes this opinion. 4 ſeen 
would be a very difficult mae Dun 
ſays he, to cite a lingle medal vp. 
which a hog is repreſented. Ihe he! 
is but this one inſtance of a fe * ON 
with its young ones, which has n £7 28 
connexion wharſoever with the co 0 W 
queſt of Jeruſalem by Veſp:ſi.n oi”*.: 
Hadrian,” Cathudorus has che 
up every doubt upon this ſudie ke th 
where he thus expreſſes him«!(R"s 
„In fronte ejus poitz 1111 Bret anſmi 
leem egreditur ſos ſculptus in g n 
more, ſignificans Romanæ pore! heir 
ſubjacere Judzos.” This animal.” 2c 
long before the deſtruction of [-ri If equi 
ſalem, was repreſented won the R * Of 
man ſtandards, as we learn: 19 Lovis X 
Feitus, “ Porci effigies inter mit ri the 
ria ſigna quintum locum cbt inch . * 
quia confecto bello, inter quos "y he | 
fie ret, cæſo porco foedus firmari | Thi 
lebat.” 80 that in this pont Reo ne 
view, the principle laid down Mick 
Father Hardovin, and by thoſe u 4 ot 
have adopted his opinion, is *! 9 « hat 
lutely true: and it may be fac! 6 ſati 
the ancients have in this inſt . hay 
left the moderns a great and noſ* 
example of moderation, which! | Nor 
latter have not at all times {utc * 0 
ly followed. * 
„ This ſame principle conſd hg 22 
ed in another ſenſe well be tou 3 
equally true, Neither the Ro! o eul 
ſenate, the municipal towns, f, buck by 
colonies, ever aſſumed to themle! 5 y 
the privilege of exhibiting any Mn. We 


whatſoever of raillery, or male 
acid 
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{yon to the emperors or empreſſes, 
yon their coins, or even upon 
ter particular medals, and for this 
«ion, that all bodies of men owe 
\dgree of reſpect to themſelves, 
ole an individual ſeems in this in- 
e to poſſeſs more liberty; he 
my do that with impunity which a 
oy of men could not attempt with» 
wt conſiderable hazard. 

« It would not therefore have 
een advitable for the ſenate, the 
pinicipal towns, or the colonies, to 
et what princes and monarchs 
ure ſometimes done; tor the latter 
re on this occaſion to be conſider- 
11s individuals, powerful indeed, 
nd whoſe will, however ridiculous, 
bas authority in the flattery of 
wuriiers : it is not ſurpriſing there- 
bre that the effects of their hatred, 
xrenge, pride, or other paſſone, are 
moſmitted from age to age by mo- 
ments which are filently centured 
* their own times by men of un- 
tr! nding, and loudly proſcribed 
bj equitable poſterity. 

„Of this kind is the medal of 
Luis XII. againſt pope Julius II. 
ith the inſcription, P5RDAM BABI- 
dosis xOMEN, of which an account 
tay be ſeen in Thuanus. 

This principle being laid down, 
F do not think that the medals up- 
„u hich the letters s. c. are found, 
yay other public mark of autho- 
My «hatſoever, were ever intend- 

i ſatirical medals, although they 
7 have the appearance of be- 
ig ſo. 

Nor do we believe that certain 
werſes. or inſcriptions, upon autho- 
med medals, which ſome, through 
lervile complaiſance, as Father de 
bainville, ſays, conſidered as ſo 
any eulogies, were really looked 
Wu, at the time when they were 
buck, by wiſe and confiderate men, 


þ monuments of inſulting raillery, 
e do not even allow, in com- 
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formity to the opinion of the learn · 
ed Spanheim, that theſe reverſes and 
inſcriptions are to be conſidered as 
oblique admonitions and indirect leſ- 
ſons to princes, by means of which, 
under pretence of deſcribing them 
as they were, they were ſeriouſly 
informed what they ovght to have 
been. . 

« We are perſuaded that when 
the praiſes beſtywed upon the em- 
perors and empreſſes on medals 
which were avowed, acknowledged 
and authorifed by the ſenate, mu- 
nicipal tou ns, and colonies, are flat» 
ly contradicted by all the hiſtorians, 
they are to be conſidered in no other 
Aut than as ſcandalous monuments 

a ſhameleſs flattery. 


Iltis very clear that ſuch groſs . 


fa ſhood could not have impoſed up- 
on wiſe and well-informed citizens; 
and eren thoſe men whoſe minds 
preſgrved a vigorous independency, 
condemned in ſecret, and de{piſed 
with concern, a body of men, who 
debaſed themſelves by impoſture, in 
flattering a tyrant who was frequent- 
ly a very monſter, But no one will 

uſpect that this body without a 
ſoul could have ever intended to 
confign to ridicule or ſacrifice to ſar- 
caſm the deſpot whoſe chains it ſo 
cordially ſubmitted to. 

Now the ſenate of Rome was 
in ſo abje& a ſtate under many of 
the emperors, that it condeſcended 
to deify even their moſt infamous de- 
baucheries and malt execrable cru- 
elties. 

©© That we may form an idea to 
what an extent the Roman ſenate 
and people were ſunk and degraded, 
it will be ſufficient to adduce proofs 
of the exceſſive and inſolent joy to 
which they abandoned themſelves 
on being delivered from 2 tyrant. 

« After the death of Nero. two 
medals of Galba appeared. Upon 
the reverſe of the fit a Victory holds 

K 4 a laurel 


— A. 4. 
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a laurel in one hand, and a cornu- 
copize in the other with the inſcrip- 
tion YiCTORIA P. k. upon that of 
the. ſecond, the ſame inſcription 
VICTORIA, With a figure of Victory 
inſcribing upon a ſhield the letters 
FP. R. 5 

„% The Romans, however, had 
atchieved no victory; but their joy 
was ſo great, their tranſports ſo ex- 
ceſfſive, that a great number of the 
citizens ones tha cap of liberty, 
as if Rome had recovered its an- 
cient freedom, | 

% In like manner upon the aſſaſ- 
fination of Commodus, two me- 
dals of Pertinax were ſtruck, one 
of them repreſerting a woman 
ſtanding in a robe, id her right hand 
a crown, the ſymbol cf joy as well 
as of victory, according to Hyginus, 
in her left hand a cornucopiz with 
the iofcription LaETITIA TEMPO- 
RV Ms cos. 11, Upon the other a 
woman ſtanding in like manner, hold- 
Ing in her right hand a die, in her 
left a cornucopiz, with the inſerip- 
tion, LIBERATI1S CIVIBVS. 

„% Theſe medals are without 
doubt injurious to the memories of 
Nero and Commodus, but they are 
in a much higher degree monu- 
ments of a ſhameful flayery of the 
Roman ſenate and people. N 

% Raillery and ſatire are the arms 
of imbecility, but not of meanneſs; 
they announce a ſuflicient degree of 
courage to deſire — but too 
3 weakneſs to hazard the effects 
of it. : 
Now with reſpect te the entire 
body of a nation and particularly 
of a republic, the ſenate, which re- 

reſents it, is never in this ſitua- 
tion, It knows no medium between 
ſ>vereign power and abſolute flave- 
ry. Let us examine the hiſtory of 
all people and of all ages, we ſhall 
eaſily perceive that the ſpirit which 
animates a national body muſt com- 
monly incline to the extremes, Is 
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fore obſerved a ſecret and his 


it defirous of appearing grea:? ! 6 ] 
fierceneſs becomes pride. Des een 
talk of liberty ? It 13 indepen bor 
which it cheriſhes, after which 5 « | 
runs, it flies; and as its fear dee t 
nerates into pufiilanimity, { its e brew 
cumſpection is to be confivertd tered 
abſolute cowardice, which it way! « , 
vainly decorate with the name Men 
prudence. uma 
& Thus the Roman people mn 
its conſuls ran to arms upon the ea 
diſcontent, and retired to the eig 
tine Hill ; thus did the Ron an ſ 4 A 
nate under its emperors ferne ap 
ki's the hand of the deſpot who , a 
poſed on it a yoke ot iron, and puis: 
licly congratul.ited Nero for 14vinghh © T! 
committed a parricide, Frectous 
„% The body of a nation then wi nirg. 
either diſdain to arm itſelf with epi 
tire, or it will not have courage nen 
do it. For men do not amuſe tie othe 
ſelves by turning into ridicu'e « Sicily 
whom they can cauſe to tremble, it 
ſhould he be able to annihilate be D 
I think myſelf therefore juſlißed bert 
aſſerting that every med ves, 
hath upon it s. C. or any cNMiitater 
mark of authority, ought not Keabatu: 
paſs for a ſatirical one, thou" , anc 
may appear to be ſo ; which raus 
pearance very often is nothing mache, 
than the mark of ſervile av * A; 
tion, e people 
On the other hand, hewerq ing 
care muſt be taken not to conc|vafFurea my; 
with Klotzius, that there is lacolun 
where exiſting any ancient nc ert 
carrying the marks of faillety et vi 
ſarcaſm, ren 
% For it would be very bad n bib 
ſoning to conclude that decaule ! ant 
ther the ſenate nor the colon'es © « For x 
ever ſtruck any fat:rical medal, t! ts of R 
private perſons had never dared bet 
do ſo, s Po:ched 
« Satire in whatever mode it 1 Fmanicy 


be conveyed, is, as hath bern ebe 


means of revenge. 


6 


« If we conſult hiſtory, we ſhall 
e that it was by no means un- 
pon n ta private perſons at Rome, 

t is well known wh-t ribal- 
ty the ſoldiers of Julius Czfar 
der out in their ſongs when be 
"red Rome in triumph. 

s Auguſtus obſerving the vas» 
we writings publiſhed againſt him, 
wmanded that the authors of 
bem hould be ſought for, they 
ing concealed themſelves un- 
&r ic17ned names. 

„Another time in full theatre 
key applied to him a verſe of the 
jar, and gave him a mick name 
ung a temporary ſcarcity. p 

„The taſte of this. prince for 
weious furniture, and his love of 
ning. were made the ſubjects of 
ko epigrams, one of which was 
nen at the foot of his ſtate, and 
rather publitlled during the war 
victly, 

1 — was, by a molt inſult- 
I play upon his name, denominat- 
x Biberius, on account of his drun- 
meſs, ( Propter nimiam vini 
atem pro Ty berio Biberius 
xhatur,?” This Suetonius re- 
a, and alſo that he was called 
prinus by reaſon of his frequent 
vucheries in the iſland of C-prea, 

* As a proof of the audacity of 
e people towards this prince the 
ha ing lines were made upon him: 
urea mutaſti Saturni ſæcula, Cæſar, 
heolumi nam te ferrea ſemper 
_ erunt, 

Wit vinum quia ſitit iſte eruo- 
rem ; 
lim bibic hunc avide quam bibit 
ante merum. 
* for many nights together the 
ts of Rome reſounded with no- 
"but the cries of thoſe who 
vosched him with the death of 
manicus, and even in the open 
We he was reproached with the 
K.utenels of his manneis. 
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„% Raillery and ſatire braved even 
the crucity of Nero; and though 
the we k ſenate overlooked his 
crimes, yet private perſons did not 


ſeruple to accuſe him in ſuch epi- 


grams as thele : 

Quis neget Euer magna de ſtirpe 
Neronem : 

Suſtulit hie matrem, ſuſtulit ille 
parrem, 
6 If it required intrepidity to 
reproach the tyrant to his face with 
the barbarity of his conduct, or the 
infamy of his manners, no leſs pru- 
dence was required in the diſperſing 
of the epigrams, which were made 
on this occaſion, , 
„% Sometimes recourſe was had to 
a way le(s expoſed to the danger of 
diſcovery, by engraving on ſtones 
emblems or {ymbols, winch contain» 
ed indirect alluſions to the conduct 
or manners of emperors or em- 
prefles, until, become hardened 
by impunity, they ſeared not to put 
upon the flones the very names of 
the perſons turued to ridicule, and 


accompanied them, often with the 


molt injuriovs epithets. 

© Such is, among many others 
which might be cited that precious 
ſtone in the Stoſch collection, at the 
top of which might be read mESSAL, 
at the bottom Lv, and in the 
middle the word INvICTA; in eve- 
ry letter of which ſome alluſion to 
debauchery might be d:ſcovered. 

© In ſon e cabinets. may be ſcen 
figures clothed, with the toga, 
having a roll or volume, in the 
hand, but whoſe heads and feet are 
oſten thoſe ot a bear or an aſs, - 

5% If among the Rowans theſe 


different means to rioicuk thoſe in 


power were emplayed, is it like 

that they would ha e neglected to 
ule their 1aillery upon medals, which 
were more convenient to ſpread 
abroad theſe kinds of tatire? It can 
tcarcely be doubted that they had 
N P.. + + ' xecourſe 
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recourſe to this mode, ſince there are 
medals which bear 'all the marks 


than can be denominated farirical. 


« Such are thoſe medals called 


Spinttian, infamous medals ſtruck 
upon the debaucheries of Tibe- 
rivs in the iſland of Caprea, the ac- 
counts of which given by Suetonius 
are ſuſpefted of being ex:ggerated 
beyond the truth of hiſtory, 

% The opinions concerning theſe 
Spintrian medals are extremely va- 
rious; ſome attribute them to Ti- 
berivs, others deny that to have 
been the caſe : ſome look unon them 
to have been the coins ſtruck tor 
the feſtivals of Venus mentioned by 
Clemens Alexandrinus, and laſtly, 
others are perſuaded that they ſhould 
be diſtributed at the rep eſentation 
of laſcivious ſubjects in the rank of 
thoſe preſents which were mutu- 
ally made during the Saturnalia, 
% The numeral letters marked 

upon one fide of theſe m-dals have 
otten exerciſed the fag.city of the 
Jearned, and have occahoned diffe- 
rent conjectures. | 

„It is more probable that they 
were intended to expoſe to the peo- 
ple ar large the debaucheries of their 

prince, and that there were num- 
bers of like theatrical tickets to cir- 
culate them more eaſily without ſ»(- 
icion, or this not ſucceeding, they 
might be thrown among the crowd. 
Martial (viii. Ep. 79.) fays they fell 
from the clouds. Abbe Orlond ranks 
'theſe medallions of a ſize between 
the large and middle bronze, 
Jo theſe medals we may add 
ſome others of a more decent ſa- 
Hire. | 
« 1. A Maximinus, on the re- 
verſe of which are the three ſtand- 
' ards of legions with this inſcription : 
'$, P. d. R. OPTIMO PRINCIPI, Is 
it probable that they would give to 
one of the moſt wicked of men, the 
title of the beſt of princes, that it 
ſhould be the ſenate and people who 
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prefidet, as 10 many centures 


what ſhould be the characters « 


of its author : for though the 
thors of ſatirical pieces have ſ 
times concealed themſelves U 
reſpectable names, we are 9 
conclude that the author or e 


give him this title, and that at 
time when he was not at Rome? 

« 2, A Salonine with the 
words; AUG. IN rack, at a tin 
when the whole empire was invo| 
ed in war. 

„ 3. Another of the ſame; 
the reverſe, Rome litting preſents 
Victory to Gallienus who is tandin: 
ROMAE A&TERNAE, when all 
provinces were inteſted by the B, 
brians, and occupied by the thirt 
tyrants, 

We might cite the coin 
Commodus, on the reverſe where 
uninſcribed is a figure of the e 
peror advancing to the right, whi 
« figure, like Minerva, 2s if fly 
away, to the lett, holds a little ! 
h:nd his head a crown which 
ſeems to rake off, It is rematka! 
that the reipective poſition or the 
two figures leaves no room for t 
equivoque of an dat an toll, int 

#4atue of Louis XIV. in the 
des ViAoire-. In order to be c 
vinced hereof we need only co 
pare this medal with another of t 

fame emperor, on which a Wict 
crowns him, and in general with 
where the like type occurs. 

It would be eaſy to enlarge 
liſt, and take into it the megals 
Fauſtina inſcribed poup1ctTIA,th 
with VEXERIT GENETRICI and | 
TER CASTROR UM, to which Tri 
(Comment. I. p. 555) applies: 
paſſage in Arnobius, b. ii. Et 
militaris Venus caſirenfibus a; 


Fauſtina's conduct. 
« But we need only ex: 


medal to lead us to deem it {ati 
They are the following. 
« Firſt, it ſhould bear no 


iimittec 
de for us 
78 too t 
own p 
as his th 
My of th 
g lity of 


« of an injurious medal would 
wr have dared to put on the name 
{the ſenate, a municipal town, or 
lonY » 
r beef hd 
-{2s, though of different me- 
„ur there could be no reaton for 
Gent fizes. 
« jt ſhould be a very rare one: 
, becauſe at their origin they 
wild be by no meuns common: 
x, ꝛdly, becauſe it was the inte- 
{ot the prince to ſeek them out, 
x cauſe them to be deſtroyed: and 
jr, io ſucceeding ages its ſting 
wy loft, it would be melted down 
& many others. 
It ſhould alſo, at leaſt on the re- 
„ naturally preſent a malicious 
on, or a ſtroke of raillery con- 
m:d by the inſcription. 
„Its explanation ſhould be ſim- 
,caſy, and firiking, have a ſtrict 
reement with hiſtory, to paint the 
ners of him who was the ob- 
hof ſatire, and be fo eaſy to ex- 
un as to offer no violence to ſenſe 
nn interpretation doubtful or in- 
meluſive, 
Without having all theſe ſeve- 
marks united by which we may 
finguiſh it, we cannot think it 
dent to aſſert that ſuch a medal 
"15 not a ſatirical one. 
t ſhould further be conſidered, 


t ſnſoned with a certain ſalt, and 
ſe by being concealed. In 
own time ſuch a medal ſhould 
a kind of enigma of which 
me circumſtances little known 
Mm the motto, and the circum- 
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t the raillery, to be good, ſhould 
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« Before we determine, we vor nm 

firſt be ſure that the medal is really 
anti and has not been retouch- 
ed. The Iralians have practiſed 
this trick to make common medals 
paſs for rare. Thus, ſays an En- 
gliſh author, a Claudius ſtruck at 
Antioch may be made an Otho; a 
Fauſtina, a Titiana; Marcus Aure- 
lius, a Pertinax. 

© 2, We ſhould fee if the me- 
dal has not been re- ſtruck, We 
frequently meet with coins of Fau- 
ſtina, Antoninus, M. Aurelius, half 
effaced on which the head of Poſt. 
humus has been ſtruck. * 

„% 3. We ſhould conſider if the 
medal be not made up of two others 
ſoldered rogether, | 

« 4, We ſhould examine if the 
deviſe has not been altered, and 
another ſubſtituted. This kind of 
trick, ſays the fame author, may be 
concealed with ſo much art as to 
impoſe on antiquaries, and require 
experienced eyes to detect them. 

5. It is right to obſerve that af. 
ter Gallienus, the tyrants who 
uſurped the empire ſucceeded one 
another ſo rapidly that the mintmaſ- 
ters had ſcarce time to finiſh their 
medals, -and have in more than one 
inſtance given the fucceſfor the re- 
verſe graved for his predeceſſor : 
thus we have PACATOR ORBIs on 
the reverſe of a Marius, Who reign- 
ed bur three days. 

+ All theſe obſervations may be 
concluded by obſerving that in ſpite 
of the affertion of Klotzius, anti- 
quity offers more than one example 
of ſatirical medals, as Proſper 
Marchand hath very well ſhewn, 
and yer, allowing that it is frequent- 
ly ſo difficult that it is by no means 
ſurprifing that the moſt able anti- 
quaries have been ſometimes divid- 
ed in opinion whether ſome particu- 
lar medal was or was- not intended 
to convey a ſatirical meaning. 
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OBSERVATIONS on the ROUND TOWERS in Iz*1.a%9, by hn 


late Reverend THOMAS HarmER,. of Watesficld in Suffolk; in a Lene 
to the Rev. GEORCE ASHBVY. B. D. F. K. S. mw 


fr dn me ork, - 


Rev. Sin, land, and publiſhed an account « 

60 7 OU doubtleſs remember the Ai's revolt ſome time fince), I the! 
papers. in the firſt volume found a paſſage, in an Appendix t 

of the Archzologia relating to thoſe thoſe letters, giving a detcription c 
antique ſlender towers which are the Holy-land, which afforded i 
found belonging to ſome old churches more ſatisſaction concerning theſ 
in . and Ireland, but ge- towers than, I canfeſe, I cer tr 
nerally at ſome diſtance from them, pected to find. 
and which, though lofty, were not „In that Appendix he tells us 
capable of holding bells of any fize. that the brook Cedr.n runs along 
Very different ſentiments were en- valley S. E. rom Jeruialen ; ay 
tertained of the uſes they were de- winding with a ſerpentine courſe 
figned for: ſome ſuppoſing they were between many rocky hills, ends i 
inten ed for watch- towers; ſome, the Dead Sea. That about fix mile 
for places of refuge to which the diſtance from Jeruſalem, on each 
people might repair, on any ſudden fide of the brook, are large cave: 
alarm ; ſome, as places af penance. either formed by nature, or hewed 
The conjectures of others differed out of the ſolid rock, tormcrly in 
from all theſe, The enquiries of habited by hermits, which grottoe 
the learned, after all, terminated continue to the end of it, abou 
in uncertainty; and I found the twelve or fourteen miles from ]eru 
uneaſineſs of ſuch a ſtate, without ſalem. That among theſe is 
expecting ever, to meet with any . grotto (in which the three wiſe me 
thing ſatisfactory upon the paint. are faid to have taken up a trmpony, 
The only ſure way of, deter- rary abode in their return (roy 
mining the matter, ſeemed to be. Bethlehem), which, in the latte 
either ſome, authentic account of end of the 4th century, was inba 


the uſes now made of ſuch buil- bited by Tbeodoſius, chief of ii", to 
Wd dings, by ſuch as entertain the ſame, hermits, and at length becam! ſed v 
"1 or nearly the ſame, apprehenſions convent, which is now in run, in 
| of religion, which the Scoich and That to the S. E. of this p12" Satis 
Iriſh dig, when theſe towers were about a mile diſtant, is the pen at:; 
N built; cr a clear deſcription of the, monaſtery of St. Sabba, bust edit 
40 uſe formerly made of them, by the the clift of a hill cloſe to the bree ci 
i ancient hiſtorians of eſtabliſſied re- ſurrounded with a ſtone-wali, > Echt 
1 putation of thoſe times, and thoſe thick, aud 26 high, in circum li tle 
ö | countries. I did not expect to meet ference above a mile. On ti ac 
with either of theſe; but lately, outſide of the walls, and on rc. 
- running over two volumes of letters, welt, is a ſquare tower ot eie 
j giving an account of ſeveral foreign fſlories, and twelve yards in ciame' ring 
4 parts, . publiſhed this year by ſignior in which two or three he: m!t> 11408 whi 
| Luſignan, a Greek, (who, after the themſelves, who live in a very a He te 
affair of Ali Bey took refuge in Eng- manner. On the upper 1101) ' WP! of 1 


in tl 


a, which, whenever any vifiters 
ane from Jeruſalem, is rung to 
-» notice to the door keeper of 
convent for their reception. On 
b ame quarter is the gate of the 
utery, which is kept always 
ed, on account of the Arabs, 
jo are very iroubleſome to the ſo- 
of this convent. 

„Now by this account it ap- 
ws, that the great defign of this 
iched rower was to give timely 
ie of the approach of ſtrangers, 
1 country very much harraſſed 
he Arabs that live in it under 
u and who are very trouble- 
eto the more ſettled inhabitants; 
ch is done by a bell from the 
wer ſtory, from whence was the. 
ut extenſive proſpect, But along 
this it ſeems to be put to an- 
ber uſe, being inhabited by perſons 
o live in a very auſtere manner, 
aber words doing penance, But 
wpears not to be uſed as a place 
refuge, for people to retire io in 
es of danger; nor could it he 
wied tio that purpoſe, the monal- 
y, which is near it, being fo 
ms, and at the ſame time ſo ca- 
bus; nor could it be wanted to 
people to their devotions, 
being no other perſons, it 
u, to be ſummoned, but thoſe 
ned within the walls of the con- 
t, in this retired place. 

* Satisfactory, however, as this 
Punt appears to be in general, a 
dore diſtinct and particular one as 
bne circum ances being wanted, 
wueht it might be right, as I have 
© lvtle knowledge of the author 
tis account, to conſult him as to 
t circumſtances; and he very 
Wngly communicated to me the 
ing cclairdiflements, in two 
fr which I received from him. 

* He tells me that the mode of 
ot the hermits, as he calls 
in the tower, is more ſevere, 
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as to diet, than of thoſe in the con- 
vent, though that, I believe, you 
will think, ſufficiently auſtere, He 
had informed the world, in his 
printed account, that thoſe who 
live in the monaſtery are in number 
from 20 to 30. Theſe, he ſaid, *6 
taſte victuals once a day, which, in 
general, is bread and pulſe, or 
greens boiled, without any oil and 
butter, except on Saturdays and 
Sundays; on theſe two days they 
are indulged with rice and butter, 
and ſometimes with ſalt-Hſh, as they 
never eat any kind of fleſh, Their 
drink alfo 1s water, except on the 
atorefaid days, in which every one 
has halt a pint of wine.“ But as 
to thoſe in the tower, the firſt letter 
I received from him on this ſubject, 
dated Sept. 11, 1788, affures me, 
that they, „ who ſeldom exceed 
the number of three, abide there 
wilkagly, and for their proviſion 
have biſcuit and pulſe, which is 
made uſe of every other day. Their 
drink is water from the ciſtern, 
which is in the tower, Their diet 
and life 1s rather more auſtere than 
that of thoſe in the monaſtery, a8 
they eatonce aday, whiletheſe eve- 
ry other day : their work is prayers 
and meditation on ſacred books, as 
likewiſe is that of thoſe of the mc- 
naſtery, except a few, who emplay 
themſelves at leiſure-hours in © co- 
pying books.” Eating once every 
other day is certainly a greater 
mortification than eating once every 
day; and when we add to this the 
care of watching the approach of 
ſtrangers, their ſituation is conſider- 
ably more painſul than that of 
thoſe in the convent, Whether 


this ſort of penance is voluntarily 
inflited on themſelves, or only vo- 
luntarily ſubmitted to, in conſe- 
ſequence of the chaſtiling power of 
of the ſuperior of the convent, is 
not I think, perſectly clear from 

ſignior 


— 
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ſignior Luſignan's account: proba- 
bly their retirement to the tower 
might be ſometimes owing to the one 
cauſe, ſometimes to the other. It 
muſt certainly be voluntary in one 
ſenſe, fince they could have left the 
tower when they pleaſed. 

« This rower, the letter farther 
informed me, is built on rocky 
ground, and higher than that on 
which the monaſtery ſtands. Its di- 
ſtance more than 50 yards towards 
the W. of it. 

« The height of the door of the 
tower belonging to St. Sabba 1s a cir- 
cumſtance, in which it appears to 
agree with the Scotch and Iriſh ow- 
ers; for he ſays, in this leiter, the 
entrance to it is by a ſtone itair-caſe 
of 14 ſteps, and is diſtant from the 
walls of the tower about 12 feet. 
On the top of the ſtair-caſe is a 
drawbridge, which communicates 
with the door of the tower, to which- 
are chains fixed on each ide, and it 
is hoiſted up from the inſide of the 
door, and never let down except ne- 
ceſſity requires. 

In his printed account he ob- 
ſerves, that, ** in the 7ih century, 
the nation called Abarcs, a Sara- 
cen tribe, maſſacred tourteen thou- 
ſand hermits, who inhabited the 
banks of this brook. He enlarges 
the account of this matter in this 
letter: „The monaſtery was built 
in the beginning of the 6rh centu- 
ry, as likewife the tower, which, I 
think, in former times ſerved as a 

ard-houſe to this convent, as the 
tribe of Abares were very trouble- 
ſome in that time to the ſociety. 
The Arabs at preſent, though trou- 
bleſome in aſking daily tood from 
the ſociety, which yet as they ob- 
tain their requeſt, never attempt to 
moleſt the walls to break in.“ But 
though they do not attempt to ſcale 
the walls, they may be very perplex- 
ing ſtill, by intercepting the cara- 
vans that bring them corn or biſ- 
cuit, and other proviſion, and 


OsskAvar roxs on the Round Towns in Ixztagy 
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might ſeize on the religious whey 
ever their occaſions led them be yo 
the walls ot St. Sabba, as t 
Arabs about Mount dinai are Wo 
to behave towards the cclchr,;q 
monsſtery there.” 

One would be apt to thir 
from what is ſaid in the printed: 
count, p. 163, that there was 
bell in the upper ſtory of the tone 
which was rung 10 give notice 
the approach ot ſtravgers ; but L 
fignan, explains the matter oh 
wiſe. In this letter, he (ys, t! 
© trom one of the uppermoſt wi 
dows of the towers is a wire whi 
communicates to the moualte 
on the end of it is a bell. Wb 
the hermits ſpy auy company cor 


ing from Jeruſalem, they pull i Win 
give notice to the ſocicty to S e 
the gate, as it is always bolted pace 
and they never open it except WM" 4: 
ſimilar occations,” 

Nor is this bell, uſed, it ſeeni 
for any other purpoſes, at Hr. 
to cal! people ro their dero th 
there, as he has told me in anvil 
letier, which I received aſter From 
of Sept. 11. The monalteric: the 
St, Sabba are called to prayers dir 
the cleik, nut by the found of « 
bell, as it is not permitted in ti 
parts of the "Turkiſh domino F 
but by knocking at Con] a long b 
made on purpoſe, in which time Hudcur 
are gathered into the Cy riacon, Mig cf 
great church, and not in he Mopeac 
pels, except on the days of a el 
different ſaints, to which, as he te Lad 
formed me in very broken EA any 
the chapels were dedicated. hiWonlide 
tower then is not now made uſe We! his c 
for the calling a congregati90 Win gro 
worſhip by the ſound of a be p. 
any other inſtrument of much 
dy an human voice, for which Witereto, 
purpoſe the Mohammedans "yi "ings t 
their minarets. It could not! 1 
been deſigned for ſuch a purple 
firſt, (which, if it was in thebe crna 


jag of the 6th century, was not 
gy defore they were over-awed 
„e Mohammedan . pov'er, but 
re Mohammed introduced his 
xx religion), for in ſuch a caſe it 
wald have been more commodi- 
ally built in the middle of the con- 
eu, the religious there being the 
zl; people to be called, the coun- 
Ae) about being then, as it is 
, uninhabited, except by the 
emits, Who had chapels of their 
xn adjoiving to their cells, whoſe 
uns may yet be ſeen there. It 
n oficcount of the ſolitude of 
te place they choſe to make their 
kbication in that part of the coun- 


I, 

It is fortunate that ſignior Lu- 
{nan has given an account of this 
wer, baviug frequenily viſited the 
pace when in the Holy-land, fince 
te does not, he tells me in thele 
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letters, recollet that he ever ſaw 


any other tower of this kind ia that 
country, or any where elſe, except 
on Mount Athos. 

« No churches, perhaps are to 
be found in England, that are entire, 
whoſe ereCtion was prior to the in- 
troduction of bells, to call people 
to worſhip; but, if there ſhould 
be ſuch found, theſe ſacred towers, 
commonly called ſteeples, may be 
found adjoining to, or preity near 
them, either built as watch-tuwers, 
or, if in places where no Cangers 
were apprehended, for ornament, 
ſuch watch-towers «having ſtruck 
them as a beauty, Ir is certain, in 
in our more embelliſhed churches, 
two, or three, or perhaps more of 
theſe towers have been built, and 
could not all be iatended for the re- 
ception of bells, 
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ARTICLES granted to the Earl of WARWICK, on his undertaki 
the Offices ot GuarDiaNn and PACE TOR to King HENRY VL 


from the Third Volume of a Collection of Original Letters written during 
the Reigns of HEN AX VI. Eowarp IV. and Ricuaro III. By 


vir Jon FexnN, Knight, M. A. and F. A. 8.] 


, me the good rule, demeaning 
and ſurety of the king's 
perſon and draught of him to virtue 
n/cunning{nowwledge], and eſchew- 
ug et any thing that might give 
empeachment or let thereto. or cauſe 
ny charge, default, or blame, to 
de led upon the earl of Warwick 
* any time without his deſert, he, 
enhdering that peril and bufineſs 
« his charge «bout the king's per- 
ba groweth ſo that that authority 
nd power given to him before, ſut- 
keth him nought without more 
tereto, defireth therefore theſe 
ings that follow. 
* 1. That conſiderins that the 
churge of the rule, demeaning, and 
Wernance, and alſo of nurture of 


the king's perſon, reſteth upon the 
ſaid earl, whilit it (hall like the King, 
and the peril, danger, and blame, 
if any lack or default were in any ef 
theſe, the which lack or defoule 
might be cauſed by ungodly and un- 
virtuous men, if any ſuch were about 
his pe: ſun ; be defireth therefore for 
the good of the king and for his own 


| ſurety to have power and authority 


to name, ordain, and aſſigu, and, 
for cauſe that ſhall be thought to 
him reaſonable, to remove thoſe that 
ſhell be about the king's perſon of 
what eſlate or condition that they 
be, not intending to comprehend in 
this deſi re the ſteward, chamberlain, 
treaſurer, controller, nor ſerjeants 
of offices, ſave ſuch as ſerve about 

the 


in years, in ſtature of his perſon, by my lords of Bedford, and Gi: 


[160] ARTICLES granted tothe Earl of WARWICK, 


the king's perſon and for his mouth. more to grudge with ehaſtizine, ; 
&© Rno., [Reſponſe] Antwer, as io loath it, ſothat it may reafonal; 
toward the naming, ordinance and be doubted left he will conceit 
aſſipnation before ſaid, it is agreed, againſt the ſa'd carl, or any o 
ſo that he take in none of the ſour that will take upon him to chaſt 
knights nor eſquires for the body, him for his defaults, ditpleaſuse 
without advice of my lord of Bed- indignation therefore, the whic 
ford, himbeing in Eng'and, and him without due aſſiſtance is not eaſy 
being our, of my lord of Glouceſter, be born. It like therefore to my lo 
and of the remanent of the king's of Glo. ceſter and to all the lords 
council, oa ; the king *s council to promitte [#r 
„ 2, Item. the ſaid earl defireth m/e] to the faid carl and affure hi; 
that where he ſhall bave any perſon ti at they ſhall firmly aud truly a 
in his diſcretion ſuſpeRt [Sulpet?, 4) ſiſt him 1a the exerciſe of the char ning 
of miſgovernance, and not behove- and occupation that he hath ab. 


fol nor expedient to be about the the King's perſon, namely in ch [dou 
King, except the eſtates of the houſe, tizing of him for his defaults, on 


that he may put them from exerciſe ſupport the ſaid earl therein; a1 
and occupation of the king's ſervice, if the king at any time will conc-11 
till that he fh4)] mowe have ſpeech for that cauſe indignation againſt 
with my lord of Bedford, of Glou- ſaid earl, my ſaid lord of Glouce 
ceſter, and with the other lords of ter and lords ſha!l do all their tr 


the king's council, to that end diiig-nce and power to ren ove iH 


that the deſault of any ſuch perſon King therefrom, | 
known unto him ſhall mowe dan ** Anſwer, it is agreed as it is d 
thereupon as them [z/ey] ſhall fired, 


think expedient and behoveful. « 5. Item, the ſaid earl defirer of b 
« Anſwer, it is agreed as it is de- that foraſmuch as it ſhall be necet 

fired, ; ry to remove the bags perſon it 
« 3. Item, the ſaid earl defireth divers times into ſundry places 

that, for ſickneſs and other cauſes the cafes may requi'e, that he e ke 


neceſſary and reaſonable, he may have power and authority to 


by warning to my lords of Bedford move the king by his diſcretion ent. 


or Glouceſter, and the king's coun- to what place him [e] thinks | 
cil, be and fland freely diſcharged neceffary tor the health of his bo th 


of the ſaid occupation and buſineſs and ſurety of his perſon. lis der 
about the king's perſon, under the „% Anſwer, it is agreed avit is ir ay 
favour and good grace of the king, fired, | 4 0 de 
my lords of Bedford and Glouceſ- . 6. Item, fith [ fuce] the ſid e bush 
ter, and other lords of the king's hath take upon him the governan the . 
council. of the king's perſon, he deſi eth of Gl 
« Anſwer, it is agreed as it is de- all the eftates, officers and ferva! 
fired. of the king's houſe; of what el: of the 


© 4, Item, that conſidering how, and condition they be, have {| 
bleſſed be God! the king is grown cial commandment and charge "ih [cy 


and alſo in conecit and knowledge ceſter, and by the lords of the king 
of h's high and royal authority and council, that in all manner |: 
eſtate, the which naturally cauſe things ſeen and adviſed by te | 
him, and from day to day as he earl's diſcretion, that 1s for t 
groweth, ſhall cauſe him more and kiog's eſtate, worſhip, health, 
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* by his commandment and 
ance, they be attendant and 
unt in accompliſhing thereof. 

# Anſwer, It is agreed as it is de- 


67, Item, foraſmuch as the ſaid 
tath knowledge that in ſpeech 
hath been had unto the king at 
apart] and in private, not 
in the ſaid earl, nor any of 
nights ſet about his perſon, 
fizned by the ſaid earl, he 
been ſtirred by ſome from his 
ming, and ſpoken to of divers 
n not behoveful; the ſaid 
doubting the harm that might 
in the king, and the inconve- 
Ke thar mighe enſue of ſuch 
eh at part, if it were ſuffered, 
uh that in all ſpeech to be had 
þ the king, he or one of the 
knights, or ſome perſon to be 
ied by the ſaid earl, be preſent 
0 to it. 

* Anſwer. This article is agreed, 
ming ſuch perſons, as for nigh- 
of blood, and for their eſtate, 
it of reaſon to be ſuffered to 
kk with the king. | | 

g. Item, to the intent that it 
de known to the king that it 
eth of the afſent, advice, and 
ment, of my lord of Glouceſ- 
nd all my lords of the _ 
„ that the king be chaſtiſed 
ws defaults or treſpaſſes, and 
or awe thereof he forbear the 
o do amiſs, and intend the 
t buſily to virtue and to learn- 
; the {aid earl deſireth that my 
o Glouceſter, and my faid 
lords of the council or great 
of them, that is to ſay, the 
lor, and treaſurer, and of 
eh [every] eſtate in the coun+ 


ARTICLES granted to the Earl of WARWICK. 


make to declared to him theit 
agreement in that behalf. 

% Anſwer, When the king cometh 
next to London, all his council 
ſhall come to his preſence, and there 
this ſhall be declared to him. 

«© 9. Item, the ſaid earl, that all 
his days hath above all other earth- 
ly things deſired, and ever ſhall, to 
keep his truth and worſhip unble- 
miſhed and unhurt, and may not for 
all that let [prevent] malicious and 
untrue men to make informations of 
his perſon, ſuch as they may not, 
nor dare not ſtand by, nor be not 
true ; beſeecheth therefore my lord 
of Glouceſter, and all my ſaid lords 
of the council, that if they or any 
of them have been informed of an 
thing that may be or ſound to his 
charge or default, and namely in 
his occupation and rule about the 
king's perſon, that the ſaid earl may 
have knowledge thereof, to the in- 
tentthat he may anſwer thereto, and 
not dwell in heavy or ſiniſter conceit 
or opinion without his deſert, and 
without anſwer, 

« Anſwer, itis agreed. 
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eil ſpiritual and temporal ſome come 
to the _ preſence, and there to 
e 


_ - 
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ARTICLES of IMPEACHMENT ag. inſt the Duke of SU FFI 


[From the ſame Work.] 


To the king our ſovereign lord, 

„» CHEWETH and piteouſly 

complaineth your humble 
true obeiſant commons of this your 
noble realm, in this your preſent 
parliament, by your high authori- 
ty aſſembled for the ſurety of your 
moſt high and royal perſon, and 
the welfare of this your noble realm, 
and of the true liege people of the 
ſame, that William de la Pole, duke 
of Suffolk, late of Ewelm, in the 
county of Oxford, falſcly and trai- 
. hath imagined, comp ſſed, 
purpoſed, forcthought, done, and 
committed, divers high, great, hein- 
ous, and horrib'e of jos againſt 
your moſt royal perſon, your crowns 
of your realms of England and 
France, your duchies of Guyenne 
and Normandy, and your old in- 


| heritance of your counties of Anjou 


and Maine, the eſtate and dignity 
of the ſame, and the univerſal weal 
and proſperity of all your true ſub- 
jects of realms and counties in man- 
ner and form enſuing. 

« Pirſt, the ſaid duke the zoth 
day of July, the 25th year of your 
bleſſed reign (1447) in your cit 
of London, in the pariſh of Sepul- 
chre, in the ward of Fariggdon in- 
fra, imagining and purpoling falſe- 
ly and traiteroufly to Jeftroy your 
moſt royal perſon, and this your 
ſaid realm, then and there traiter- 
ouſly excited, counſelled, provoked, 
and comforted the earl of Denas 
— of Orleans, Bertrand, 

rd. Preſſigny, maſter William Cu- 
ſinet, enemies to you ſovereign 
lord, and other your enemies, ſub- 
jets and ambaſſadors to Charles, 
calling hunſelf king of France, your 
greateſt adverſary and enemy, to 
move, counſel, ſtir, and provoke 
the ſame Chirles to come into this 


2 


your realm to levy, raiſe, and 
open war againſt you fov+: 
lord, and all this your rea nn | 
great pu.flance and army to 0 * 
your moit royal perſon, nd 

true ſubjects of the (ume tea 
the intent to make John fo. 
ſame duke [ King] of this y wir 
realm, and to depoe you of 1 
high regality thereof, the (an 
of Suffolk having then of 
grant the ward and marrage 
Margaret, daughter and he 
John, late the duke of Some ady 
purpoſing her to marry to his 
ſon, preſuming andi pretending 
to be next cuheritable to the c 
of this your realn, for lack of 
of you ſovereign lord, in ac 


pliſhment of his Caid craitor's Wi « a5 
poſe and intent, whereupon of! 
ſame duke of Suffolk (ith the tir re 
his arreſt hath do {cauſed} the par 
Margaret to be marricd to hisMiWri of 


ſon, 
Item, the ſaid duke of 8 
being moſt truſted with you, and 
vieſt of your counſel of full long 5 * 
— [ premeditating} that 
ſaid great enemy and adve 
C harles ſhould conquer and g 
power and might your ſaid 
of France, duchies, and countie 
2cth day of January, the 17! 
of your reign (1438) at We 
ſter, in the ſhire of Middleſex 
divers other times and places 1 
your ſaid realm of England, fa 
traĩterouſly, by ſubtle mean: 
imaginations, for great Corr 
of good, taking of money, and 
exceſſive promiſes to him mad 
Charles, duke of Orleans you! 
my, counſelled and ſteered of 
ſelf only, your highnels to ct 
and deliver out of priſon the 
duke of Orleans enemy to 5 8 


AxTicLEs of Impracunent againſt the Duke of Sur rolx. [163] 


reien lord, and to the moſt victo- 
us noble prince of bletſed memo» 
u, the king your father, whom 
d affoil! taken by him priſoner, 
the intent that the ſaid Charles, 


ould recover, get, and have by 
e conqueſt, and other deceivable 
ans againſt you, your heirs and 
eefſors, your ſaid realm of France, 
ichies and counties by the wile, 
tile counſel, might, and aid, of 
ke (aid duke of Orleans. 
* Notwithſtanding that by the 
txill and ordinance of your . id 
ther, for divers things moving 
great wiſdom, contrary thereof 
adviſed and declared, by which 
waſel and ſteering only of the ſaid 
of Suffolk, the ſaid duke of 
leans was ſoverd [ /affered] at his 
deny to depart of this your realm 
the parts of France, 
% fore which departure the 1ſt 
yof May, the ſaid 17th year of 
ur reign (1439) at London, in 
pariſh of St, Martin, in the 
dof Faringdon infra, the ſame 
of Suffolk traiterouſly adherent 
the ſaid Charles, calling himſelf 
of France, then and there 
ey and traiterouſly counſeled, 
mlorted, ſteered, and provoke the 
duke of Orleans to excite and 
e the fame Charles, calling 
elf king of France, your great 
my and adverſary, ro make and 
* open war againſt you in your 
realm of — Loy duchy of 
andy, to conquer and to ob- 
liſely by force, might, and 
* means againſt you, your heirs 
ſucceſſors, your ſaid realm of 
ute, and duchy of Normandy, 
n which adherence, counſel, 
cnvort . comfort] of the ſaid 
t of Suffolk, the ſaid Charles, 
ig himſelf king, bath made 
"War againſt you in your ſaid 
un of France, and it hath attro- 
(ﬆtraFed] unto him, and the 


aling himſelf king of France, 


moſt part of your duchv of Nor- 
mandy, and taken priſoners the 
full noble lords f courageous 
knights, the earl of Shrewſbury, 
and the lord Falconberg with ma- 
ny other nobles and people of your 


true lieges, to their likely final un- 


doing, your greateſt diſhericance, 
and our great lamentable loſs that 
erer come afore this to you, or any 
of your full noble progenitors, or 
to your true ſubjects. 


„% Item, where [as] the ſaid duke . | 


of Suffolk late was one of your 
ambaſſadors with others. to your 
ſaid adverſary Charles, calling him+ 
ſelf king of France, he above his 


inſtruction” and power to him by 4 
you committing, promiſea to Rey» | | 


ner, king of Sicily, and Charles 
D'aungers his b:othef, your great 
enemies, the deliverance of Maunce 
and Mayne, without the aſſent and 
advice or knowing of others your 
ſaid ambaſſadors with him then ac- 
companied, and thereupon after his 
coming into this realm from the 
ſame ambaſſiate, in performing of 
his ſaid promiſe, he falſely and 
traiterouſly, for great rewards and 
lucre of good to him given by your 
enemies, cauſed the ſaid Reyner 
and Charles D'aungers to have de- 
liverance of Maunce and Mayne 
aforeſaid, to your over great diſhe - 
ritance and bol irreparable, enforc- 
ing and enriching of your ſaid ene- 
mies, and greateſt mean of the loſs 
of your ſaid duchy of Norm-ndy ; 
—— ſo was the ſaid duke of Suffolk 
falſely and traiterouſly adherent, 
aidant and conſortant to your great 
enemies and adverſaries, 

„Item, the ſaid duke of Suffolk 
being retained with you in your 
wages of war, in your ſaid realm of 
France and duchy of Normandy 
and thereby truſſed by you and alt 
your counſellors to know the privi- 
ty of your counſel there, and the 


purveyance of Four armies, the de- 


EY tence 
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fence and keeping of your towns, 
fortrefles, and places, ſieges, pur- 
veyance and ordinance of war in the 
ſame parts for you to be made, 
knowiug all in private, and being 
adherent to Your ſaid great enemy, 
calling himſelf king of France, hath 
often and many divers times falſely 
and traiterouſly diſcovered and open- 
ed to him, and to his captains, and 
conductots cf his war, your enemies, 
the privity, ordinance, and provi- 
ſion of your ſaid counſel, purvey- 
_ ances of arms, defence keeping. 
towns, fortrefles, places, ſeges, and 
ordinance, whereby your great ad- 
verſary and enemies have gotten and 
taken by the means of this his trea- 
ſon and falſchood full many lord- 
ſhips, towns, caſlles, fortreſſes, and 
places within your ſaid realm of 
France, and duchy of Normandy, 
and leited your captains of the wars 
to conquer, keep, and atchieve your 
rightful inheritance there, 

„Item, the ſaid duke of Suffolk 
being of your great privy council, 
and with you beſt truſted, knowing 
the ſecrenels [ ſecrecy] thereof and 
of this your realm, the 16th day of 
July, the 25th year of your reign 

(1447) at London, in the pariſh 
of St. Lawrence Pulteney, in the 
ward of Sandwick ſtrect, and at 
other divers times and places falſely 
and traiterouſly being adherent aud 
aidant tothe ſaid Charles, calling him- 
ſelfking of France, your great enemy, 
the ſaid 16th day, and in the parith 
of St. Lawrence aforeſaid, opened, 
declared, and diſcoveted to the ſaid 
earl of Danas, baſtard of Orleans, 
Bertrand, lord Preſſiguy, maſter 
William Coſinet, your encmie+, 
ſubjecis, ambaſſadors and counſei- 
lors to the ſaid Charles, callin 
bhimſelf king ot France, the privi- 
ties of your council, as well of this 
your realm for the common weal of 
the ſame, as for the governance aud 
ordinance for the conqueſt, conſerv- 


ation, ſafeguard, tuition of vo 
ſaid realm of France and duchy 
Normandy, at that time being i 
your bande, as by the ſaid Char! 
calling himſelf king of France, 
armies gotten and taken out of yo 
hands. 
„Item, fith the matter firſt mo 
ed of the convention of truce ; 
peace between you and your {; 
great enemy Charles, call ng hin 
ſelf king of France, whereuyon | 
great delibera-10n ye by the adi 
of your council have ſent many { 
lemn ambaflates to the ſame Char! 
for the good of peace to be had þ 
ween you and this your realm, 2 
your {ſubjects in your realm 
France, duchy of Normandy, at 
other places under your obcifan 
and the ſame Charles and his f 
jects, the ſaid duke of Suffolk bei 
next and greateſt of your conte 
having knowledge of the power a 
authort'y commuted to all your at 
bafladors ſent in this behalf, b. 
deceivably and traiteroufly by 
letters and meſſages diſcovere a 
opened to your ſaid great enet 
Charles, calling himſelf king 
France, all inſtructions and intor 
ations given io your faid amba 
dors afore the coming into Fran 
whereby the effectual concord 
truce, that ſhould have follo 
of ſuch ambaſſate between both 
ſaid rea'ms and ſubjects, have ta 
none effectu «1 concluſion, but 
his falſe, fraudulent, traitecr 
works, deeds, and deceivable | 
ginations, your great inheritand 
ſeignories, lordſ{hips, towns, cal! 
fortreſſes, and poſſeſſions in y 
ſaid realm of France and duch) 
Normandy, becauſe of his L 
meſſages, ſendings, and writ! 
have been taken by reſt, and g 
tea from you by your ſaid enen. 
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In proof of the which treaſon 12 
ſaid duke of Suffolk, fitting in) Enn 
council, in the Star chamber in) * 8 

5 1 


ghce of Weſlminſter, ſaid and de- 
ad openly betore the lords of 
wor « ncil there being, that he 
W his place in the council houſe 
{the French king as he had there, 
od was there as well truſted as he 
w here, and could remove from 
t ſaid French king the privie(t 
mof his council if he would. 
„em, when in this your realm 
Wl o'tentimes proviſion hath 
ky made for divers armies to be 
kit into your ſaid realm of France, 
kchies of Normandy and Guyenne, 
be ſaid duke of Suffolk, by the 
wance and means made to him by 
yur faid enemies and adverſaries 
Ir great outrageous gifts and re- 
s of them talen, traiterouſly 
b reſſrained and utterly letted the 
ge of ſuch ar mies in favour and 
bpport of your ſaid enemies. 

tem, the ſaid duke of Suffolk 
your ambaſſ.dor between you and 
(tarles, calling himſelt king of 
France, in fortifying him and in- 
hog of his might, hath not 
wvpriled in trace, taken in your 
pry the king of Arragon, your old 
ly and friend, neither the duke 
# Bretayne, but ſuffered and cauſed 
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the ſaid duke of Bretayne to be com- 
premiſed of the party of the ſaid 
Charles, as his ſubject, friend, and 
»Ily, whereby ye have been ellran- 
ged from the good love and aſſiſtance 
of the ſaid king of Arragon, and 
thereby and by other untrue and 
falſe conjeQures of the ſaid duke of 
Suffolk, the ſaid duke of Bretayne 
is become your enemy, and 'Zyles of 
Bre'ayne his brother, the which is, 
and of long time hath been, your 
true and well willed man and ſer- 
vant, put in great dureſs of pri- 
ſon, and likely to be put to the 
death or deſtroyed for his true faith 
and weal that he hath to you. 

% And of all treaſons and offences 
in all theſe ſaid articles ſpecified and 
contained, We your ſaid commons 
accuſe and impeach the ſaid William 
de la Pole, duke of Suffolk, and 
pray that this be enacted in this 


your high court of parliament, and 


thereupon to proceed in this your 
high court of parliament, as the 
matter and caſe aforeſaid requireth 
for the ſurety and welfare of your 
moſt royal perſon, and ſaration 
[ /alvation}] of this your realm.“ 


Bout Allhollantide this year 
LY (1633), ſeverall of the 
Macipal members of the fower 
lines of court, amongſt whom, ſome 
re ſervaunts of the King, had a 

ne that theſe Innes of court 
would preſent their ſervice to the 
"7 aud queen, and teſtify their 

ons to them, by the outward 
ad ſplendid viſible teſtimony of a 


uu, says of all the 4 ſocieties 
nag together, to be by them 
erbt to the court, as an expreſ - 


JY\NNERS of the TIME of Cranes the Firſt diſplayed in an 
Account of a Musicat Masx, ? 


[From the Third Volume of Bux xEV's General Hiſtory of Music.] 


fion of their love and dutie to their 
majeſties, f 

% This was hinted att in the court 
and by them intimated to the 
chiefe of thoſe ſocieties, that it would 
be well taken from them, and 
ſome held it the more ſeaſonable, 
bicauſe this action would manifeſt 
the difference of their opinion from 
Mr. Prynne's new learning, and 
ſerve to confute his H:ſtoriomaſtix 
againſt enterludes. 


« This deſigne tooke well with 
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ail the Innes of court, eſpecially 
the younger ſort of them, and in 
order to putt it in execution, the 
benehers of each ſociety mett, and 
agreed to have this ſolemnity per- 
formed, in the nobleſt — moſt 
ſtately manner that could be in- 
vented. 

% The better to eſſect this, it was 
reſolved, in each houſe to chooſe 
two of their members whom they 
ſhould judge fitteſt for ſuch a buſines, 
to be a commitiee, by joint aſſillance 
to carry on that affayre, 

6 In the middle Temple were 
choſen of this committee Mr. Ed» 
ward Hyde and Whitelocke (the au- 
thor); for the Inner Temple, fir 
Edward Herbert, and Mr. delden; 
for Lincoln's Inne, Mr. Atturney 
Noy, and Mr. Gerling ; and for 
Greyes Inne, ſir John Fynch, and 

.. 

This committee being empow- 

ered by the benchers made ſeverall 
ſub-commirtees, one of which was 
to take care of the poeticall part of 
the buſines ; another of the proper- 
ties of the maſques and antimaſ- 

vers, and other actors; another of 
the properties of the maſquers and 
antimaſquers, and other actors; 
another of the dauncing ; and to me 
in particular, was commi:ted the 
whole care and charge of all the Mu- 
ſicke for this great maſque. 

« IT made choice of Mr. Symon 
Ives, an honeſt and able mulitian, of 
excellent ſkill in bis art, and cf Mr. 
Layes, to compoſe the aiers, leſſons, 
and ſongs for the maſque, and to be 
maſters of all the Muſicke under me. 

I alſo made choice of 4 of the 
moſt excellent uſitians of the 
"ens Chapell, M. La Ware, M. 
Du Val, M Robert, and M. Mari, 
with divers others of forrein na- 
tions, who were moſt eminent in 
their art, not in the leaſt neglecting 
my own countrymen, whoſe know- 


ledge in Muſicke rendered them uſe- 
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ful in this action, to beare the! 
part in the Mulicke, hich I reſolved 
if I could to have (6 perf: , ; 
might excell any that ever wetur 
this time had bin in Eng and. 

** Herein. I kept my purpoſ 
cauſing the myetivgs of a'l the my 
ſitians to be frequent at my houſe it 
Sal.ſbury Court; and there I h 
had togither art one time, of Eng 
liſh, French, Italian, German, an 
«ther maſters of Muiicke, tourt 
lutes, beſides other inſtruments, ant 
voyces of the moſt excellent kind i 
conſort, 

„he time for preſenting thi 
maſque at Whitehall was agreed ti 
be on Candl:mas night to en 
Chriſtmas, and the ſeveral pats 
it being brouzht neer to 4 readinel 
tur action, Hyde and Whirelock 
were ſent to the lord Chamberlai 
the earle of Pembroke and Mont 
gomery, and to fir Henry Vane 
the comtroller of the king's houſe 
to adviſe with them, to take ore 
alout the ſceane, and prepani 
things in the banquetting houſe, 

+ The dauncers, maſquers, ant 
maſquers, and muſitians did beſor 
hand practiſe in the place whe 
they were to preſent the maſqut 
and the ſceanes were artfully pr 
p_ (by Inigo Jones) att t 
ower end of the banquetting houl 
and al! things were in readyneſs. 
„ The grand maſquers * 
fower gentlemen of each Innes « 
court, moſt ſuitable for their pe 
ſons, dauncing, and garbe for th 
buiſnes, and it was ordered, th 
they ſhould be drawne, in fowt 
rich chariotts, fower maſquers 
each chariot, by fix horſes in each 

« And to prevent different 
about the order of their going, 
u as propounded by Wh. and aſſen 
ed to by the committee, that fl 
chariots ſhould be made alter 
faſhion of the Roman try umpha 


chariots, aud being of an * 
; 1 T' 


zue in the ſeats, there would be 
d dſſerence of place in them. 
« For the ſeverall colours, and 
kn the precedence of the chariots, 
en agreed, that one of each 
wc, of the committee, ſhould 
one the dice, and as that happen- 
he ſociety to be bound of which 
ten threw was a member, 
« | threw the dice for the middle 
ſmple, and by my caſt, had the 
ice for the ſecond chariot, aud 
wr and blew for my colours, 
ich colours, I have ever fince kept 
ny liveryes, and uppon all ſolemn 
(cull ns. 
* Candlemas day being come, 
(all things being in readyneſs, the 
duers, horſemen, muſitians, daun- 
4", and all that were actors in the 
ines, ſett forth from Ely houſe, 
Holborne, every one in their 
ler, towards Whitehall, their way 
ng directed through Chancery- 
and from thence through Tem- 
Barre, and ſo the highway to the 
t 


« The firſt that marched were 
ty footmen in ſcarlet liveries 
th filver lace, each one having 
E(word by his fide, a baton in one 
dd, and a torch lighted in the 
„ theſe were the marſhalls 
* who cleered the ſtreets, made 
„, and. were all about the 
hall waiting his commands. 
*After them, and ſometimes in the 
ſt of them, came the marſhall, 
Darrell, afterwards knighted by 
king, an extraordinacy han- 
, proper gentleman, one of 
an's Inne, agreed uppon by the 
mittee for this ſervice, 

He was mounted uppon one of 
ling's beſt horſes, and richeſt 
bes, and his own habit was ex- 
ung rich and glorious, his horſe- 
ſlip very gallant, and, beſides 
airſhall men, he had two lac- 
„ who carried torche@by him, 
Ur page in livery, that went by 
arrying his cloak 
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« After him followed one bun- 
dred gentlemen of the Innes of 
court in very rich clothes, five and 
twenty choſen out of each houſe, 
of the moiſt proper and hanſome 
young gentlemen of the ſocieties, 

„ Every one of them was gal- 
lantly mounted, on the beſt horſes, 
and with the beſt furniture, that the 
king's ſtable and the ſtables of all 
the nobility in towne could afforde, 
and they were forward on this occa- 
ſion to lend them. 

„% The richneſs of the apparell 
and furniture, glittering by the light 
of the multitude of torches aitend- 
ing them, with the motion and ſlir- 
ring of their mettled horſes, and the 
many and various gay liveries of 
their ſervants, butt eſpecially the 
Fg beauty and gallantry of the 

anſome young gentlemen made the 
molt glorious and ſplendid ſhow, 
that ever was beheld in England. 

„After the horſemen came the 
antimaſquers, and as the horſemen 
had their Myſi:ke, about a dozen 
of the beſt trumpets proper for 
them, ſo the firſt antimaſque, being 
of cripples and beggars on horſe- 
back, had their Muficke of keys and 
tonges, and the like, ſnapping and 
yett playing in conſort before them. 
Theſe beggars were mounted on the 
pooreſt, leaneſt jades that could be 
gotten out of the duſt-cartes or elſe- 
where, and the variety and chan 
from ſuch noble Muficke and — 
lant horſes as went before them, 
unto their pittiful Muſicke and 
horſes, made boch of them the more 


plea ſi o g. 


After the beggars antiſmaſque 
came men on horſebacke playing 
uppon pipes, whiſtles, and inſtru. 
ments, ſounding notes like thoſe of 
birds of all ſorts, and in excellent 
conſort, and were foliowed by the 
antimaſque of birdes. This was an 
owle in an ivybuſh, with many ſes 
verall ſorts of other birdes, in a 
cluſter about the owle gazing as ig 

4 7 Were 
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were upon her, theſe were little 
boys putt into covers of the ſhapes 
of thoſe birds, rarely fitted, and 
fitting on ſmall horſes, with foot- 


men going by them, having all of 


them torches in their hands, 

„ Aſter this antimaſque came 
other muſitians on horſebacke play - 
ing uppon bagpipes, bornepipes, and 
ſuch kindof northerne Muſicke. Firſt 
in this antimaſque rode a fellow upon 
a litile horſe with a great bitt in his 
mouth, and uppon the man's head 
was a bitt with headſtall and raiyes 
faſtened, and fignified a projector, 
that none in the kingdome might 
ride their horſes, butt with ſuch 
bitts as 
Another *projeftor, who begged a 
patent of monopoly to feed capons 
with carretts, and ſeverall other 
projectors were in like manner per- 
ſonated, which pleaſed the ſpectators 
the more, bicauſe by it, an informa- 
tion was coyertly given to the king, 
of the unfitneſs and ridiculouſneſs 
of theſe projects, againſt the law, 
and the atturney Noy who had moſt 
knowledge of them, had a great 
hand iu this antimaſque of the pro- 
jectors. 5 
After this and ſeverall other 
antimaſques were paſt, there came 
ſixe of the chie ſe muſiiians on horſe- 
backe, vppon faotclothes, and in the 
habits, of Heathen prieſts, and foot- 
men carrying of, torches by them. 
Then a ſumptuous chariot drawn, by 
ſixe horſes, with large plumes of 
feathers, -in which were about a 
dozen perſons in, ſeverall habits of 
of gods and goddeſſes. Then other 
large open chariots: with muſitians 
in fe habit, butt all with ſome 
variety and diſtinction. Theſe going 
before the grand maſquers playe 
on excellent loude Muſicke all the 
way as they went. | 
„The chariot in which ſate the 
4 grand maſqueis of Grayes Inne 
was drawn by 4 hoxſes all on breaſt, 
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hey ſhould buy of him. 


courſed to their heeles, all over wi 
cloth of tiſſue, of the colour « 
crimſon and filver, huge plumes « 
red and white featheis on the 
heads and buttockes, and the coach 
man's cap and feather, his 1o 
coate and his very whippe an 
cuſhion, of the ſame ſtuffe and d 
lour. Theſe maſkers had bes it 
doublets, trunke-hoſe and cappes 
the muſt rich cloth of tiflue, 3 
wroughtas thicke with filver ſpang! 
as they could be placed, with lat 
white ſilke flockings up to the 
trunke-hoſe, and rich ſpiiggcs 
their cappes, themſelves proper a 
beautiful young gentlemen, On ea: 
ſide of the chariot were 4 foot 
in liveries of the colour of tt 
chariot, carrying huge flambois 
their hands, whach with the torch 
gave ſuch a luſtre to the painiin; 
pangles and habirs, that har 


any thing could be inveuted to Hen 
pear more glorious. hou 
„After this followed the o 
three chariots with the grand m e 

vers of the Middle Temple, Inns d 
, han 4 and Lincoln's Inne, ali ut 
richly habited and attended; uu 
as the ſixeteen grand maſquers N 
moſt hanſome and lovely, and « 6s 
equipage fo.tull of flate and beigen 
of gallantiye, it may be ſaid, co 
it never was outdone by «ny rep fo. 
ſentation mentioned in our form ne 
glories, ri : dem 

The torches and flamipg hq ve 
flambois, borne by the ſide of e, 
chariot, made it ſeem lightſome HM 
att noon day, buit more glitten, 
and gave à full and clear light un 
all the ſtreets and windowes as MA 
polled. ; - 5 _ 

„The marche was flowe, in weir 
gard of their, great number, b 
wore interrupted: by the mul1ir gil ly 
of the ſpectators, in the ſtreꝗ fee! 
beſides the windowes, aud they un 
ſeemed dh to part with ſo glove: 
a ſpectacle, ay 


G 


6 This gave opportunity to Hyde 
x Whitelocke, who uſually were 
wither, to take a coach, and by 
& other way, to gett before them 
„ Whiteball, where they found the 
re banquetting bouſe, ſy crowded 
mb fayre ladyes, Faulen with 
ber rich clothes, and richer jewells, 
gd with lords and gentlemen of 
peat quality, that there was ſcarſe 
nome for the king and queen to 
grin, They ſaw that all things 
xe in readineſs there, and the lord 
ſhamberlein carryed them up to 
be chamber of the beautiful and 
previous counteſs of Caernarvon 
ks daughter, whoſe company was 
wſnalle pleaſure and refreſhment. 
The king and queen ſtood at a 
jindowe, looking ſtreight forward 
mo the ſtreet, to ſee the maſque 
ame by, and being delighted with 
he noble bravery ot i:, they ſent to 
be marſhall to deſire that the whole 
bow might fetch a turne about the 
lityeard, that their majeſtyes might 
we a double view of them; which 
ns done accordingly, and then they 
lighted att Whitehall gate, and 


eee conducted to ſeverall roomes 
places prepared for them. 
% © The horſemen of the maſque, 


ud other gentlemen of the Innes 
i court, ſate in the gallery reſerv- 
«for them, and thoſe of the com- 
tree that were preſent were with 
atm; only Hyde and Whitelocke 
dere placed below among the gran- 


bey might be ready to give aſſiſt- 
ace, if there ſhould be occaſion, and 
#31 extraordinary favour to them 
that time, and in that preſence. 

be king and queen and all 
ver noble train being come in, the 
Mique began, and was incompar- 
Ay performed, in the dauncing, 
bes, Moſicke, and ſceanes; the 
kuncers, figures, properties, the 
"mes, inſtruments, ſongs, aiers, 
Moſures, the words and actions 


ts, and neare the ſceane, that 
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where all of them exact, none fayled 


in their paits, and the ſceanes were 
moſt curious and coſtly. 
© The queen did the honour to 


ſome of the maſquers todaunce with. 


them herſelfe, and to judge them as 
good dauncers as ever ſhe ſawe, and 
the great ladyes were very free and 


civill in dauncing with all the maſ- 


quers as they were taken out by them. 

Thus they continued in their 
ſports untill it was allmoſt morning, 
and then the king and queen retir- 


ing, the maſquers and Innes of 


court gentiemen were brought to a 
ſtately banquett, and after that was 
diſperſed, every one departed to 
his own quarters. 

« The queen, who was ſo de- 
lighted with theſe folemnities, de- 
ſired to ſee this ſhow acted over 
again. Whereupon, an intimation 
being given to my lord Major of 
London, he invited the king and 
queen and the maſquers to the citty, 
and entertained them with all ſtate 
and magnificence, att Merchant 
Taylor's-hall. Thither marched 
through the citty, the ſame ſhow 
that went to Whitehall, and the ſame 
maſque was again repreſented in 
the lame ſtate and equipage as be- 
fore. This alſo gave great content= 
ment ts their mujeſtyes, and no leſs 
to the cittizens, eſpecially thoſe of 
the younger ſort, and of the female 
ſexe, and it was to the great honour 
and no leſs charge of the lord M4jor 
and freemen. 

« After theſe dreames paſt, and 
theſe pompes vaniſhed, all men were 
ſatisfied by the committce juſtly and 
bountifully. 4 ; 

„For the Muficke, which was 
particularly committed to my charge, 
I gave to Mr, Ives, and to Mr. Lawes 
L. ioo a piece, for their rewards ; 
for the 4 French gentlemen, the 
queen's ſervants, I thought"that a 
handſome and liberall gratifying 
of them would be wade known to 

the 
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the queen, their miſtris, and well 
taken by her. TI therefore invited 
them one morning to a collation, att 
St. Dunſlan's taverne, in the great 
room, the oracle of Apollo, where 
each of them had his plate lay'd for 
vim, covered, and the napkin by it, 
and when they opened their plates 
they found in each of them fort 
pices of gould, of their maſter's 
coyne, for the firſt diſh, and they 
had cauſe to be much pleaſed with 
this ſurpriſall, 
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« The reſt of the muſitians hd 
rewards anſwerable to their part 
and qualities; and the whole charet 
of the Muſicke came to about ond 
thouſand pounds, The clothes o 
the horſemen reckoned one «ii! 
another ar (. too a ſuit, att the leaf 
amounted to C. to, ooo. The eharg 
of all the reſt of the maſque, whic 
were borne by the ſocicties, wert 
accounted to be above twenty thou 
and pounds.“ 
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[From M. De Now's Travels in Sicil v and MALTA.] 


1 FN the middle of this extenſive 
ſpace, which has the appear- 
ance of a level plain, the ground 
ſuadenly deſcending, diſplays a hol- 
low wiodeng vale, as rich and lu- 
xuriant in productions, as the reſt 
of the country is dry and barrem. 
We deſcenced by a dangercus 
path, along the perpendicular 
"rock that ſkirts this valley, the 
bottom of which is one hundred 
feet below the level we had quitted. 
At the foot of the declivity is a copi- 
ou fountain watering large irees, 
and flowing thiough channels hewn 
out of the rock ; which beſtows on 
this ſpot, fitvated in the ruggedeſt 
and hutte ſt part of the ſouth ot Sici- 
ly, all the verdure and coolneſs of 
the ſummer _proſpects in the Alps. 

« ] was erjoying the pleaſures of 
this valley, and caſting my eyes 
around to ſee every thing curious 
which it contained, when. on ex- 
2mining more cloſelythe ſide of that 
part of it which faces the ſouth, the 
part moſt decay ed by the effecis of 
the ſun and air, I perceived a pto- 
digious multi: ude of little chambers, 
indented in the rock, in ſtories of 
ten or twelve feet, piled over each 
6: her. For a moment, I was in 


— — 


— 
. 
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doubt whether this might not be 
natural effect on the rock itſelf hi 
had been thus honey-combed ty 
time, from the greater or leſſer de 
gree of ſolidity of the ſtrata; thi 


idea, however, I ſoon abandoned lik 
on diſcovering, on a cloſer inſpec un 
tion, the impreſſion of the tool, on ia 
ſtone of an equal hardneſs, and tick 
finding that there were as man bela 
doors as chambers, whick were aaf. 
of the ſame ſize, and almoſt all o 


them without any communication 
of the fame form, the ſame work 
manſhip, the fame diſtributions, and 
evidently deſigned for the ſame pur 
poſe, We examined the oppolite 
lie, and on a cloler view remarked 
that it had been leſs worked and in 
habited, but that, from its being 
more in the ſhade, it was not fe 
much waited, and that no patt 0 
the grottves was diſcoverable, er 
ceptthe narrow apertures that ſer 
ed by way of entrance, which were 
in general, concealed by the obliqui 
ty of tbeir direction. On this fit 
we found intire chambers, the door 
ways preſerved, and a groove on tac 
ſide of the jambs, apparently for ide 
inhabitants to apply ſliding plank 


one above the other, and two bole 
fo 


1 croſs-bar to ſecure the faſten · 
, kach apartment forms a 
with obtuſe angles, eighteen 
u long, by fix wide, and as many 
height, Oppoſite the entrance 
thoſe of the firſt ſtory, is a ſort 
niches with ſomething like a 
ger in them, and an indented 
ve for the purpoſe of faſtening 
ir cows, To the left of each 
r, is a kind of bathing hole, or 
jo, cut out of the ock, with an 
Amal aperture, which ſeems in- 
ned to let the water eſcape ; and 
ther opening breaſt high, for the 
nifion of light and air, when the 
xr was ſhut : oppoſite to this was 
reels of a few inches, where we 
ſuppoſe they ſlept, and all 
mund the fide walls, are notches 
the purpoſe of tying up the goats, 
ſuſpending their utenſils, and 
doubtleſs for pegs to ſupport 
planks, which ſerved by way of 
res. There are little excava- 
u likewiſe of a few inches, to con- 
n lamps or other ſmall furviture ; 
lin certain places a ſort of buffer 
which were incrulted a few = 
below, a little circular platform, 
a ſmall gutter round it to let off 
water: but all this ſo effaced, 
originally ſo ill executed, as to 
wer it ĩmpoſſible to divine the uſe 
them, unleſs it were for making 
lcontaining cheeſes, | 

* Theſe dwellings had no com- 
Icon, although in generol, 
wated only by a ſolid wall of fix 
es, and the upper ſtory had only 
cker flooring. The little paths 
ih led to the doors of the lower 
* vere oblique and hidden, and 
$1difpurable that no body could 
ant to, or deſcend from the up- 
lories, but by rope ladders. I 
ained this valley the length of 
e miles, and in all that way con- 
ay found the ſame excavations, 
te lame order, and ſimilarly cir- 
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cumſtanced. Some of them, how 
ever, had a ſecond chamber, behind 
the firſt, and others which communi- 
cated with the upper row by a round 
aperture, like a well, and holes that 
ſerved doubtleſs for placing tempo- 
rary ladders inſtead of ſlair-· caſes. I 
examined every thing withia my 
reach, and wherever I could ſcram- 
ble, without finding any difference, 
Not a fingle ſtraight line was there, 
nor a right angle, nor an arched 
roof, nor a plane ſurface. In theſe 
ruſlie abodes, I was filled wih aſto- 
niſhment at meeting with fragments 
of Greek vaſes, of the greateſt de- 
licacy ; and in the bottom of the 
valley, tombs formed out of a hol - 
low ſtone, five feet and ſome inches 
long, by fifteen inches wide, and 
containing petrified b6nes; a great 
quantity of fragments of vaſes of a 
coarſe red earth; a piece of white 
marble rudely hewn in the form of a 
little pedeſtal for a buſt; two little 
ſquare openings, and a fort of oven, 
four feet in diameter, by four feet 
two inches in height, with a cylin- 
drical roof, the only thing that 
could be faid to have any regularity 
in its ſhape, 

I found ſome of theſe retreats 
fill inhabited, every thing put to 
the ſame uſe, -and the manners and 
diſpoſitions of the inh«bicants as ſa- 
vage, as the place was wild and 
ſolitary. The children made their 
eſcape at my appearance, and cried 
with the utmoſt violence on ſceing 
me enter their father's cabin, in 
ſpite of all the figns of friendſhip I 
could ceviſe, to inſpire them with 
ſome confidence, Following this 
valley, we arrived at what is called 
the caſtle, which is excavated in the 
ſame manner in the rock. The af. 
cent tothe ſecond ſtory is by a ſtair. 
caſe on the outſide, the only one to 
be found in the valley. All the firſt 
apartments have been laid open by 

the 
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the fall of the rock. We may reck- 
on eight of them in the fituation, of 
which only the bottom is vilible ; 
the fourth muſt have been made uſe 
of as a kitchen. All the marks of 
the fire made in it are (till diſcover- 
able, and a ſort of little furnace, be- 
fore which are mortars hollowed out 
of the rock. In the eighth chamber, 
is 2 round aperture which ſerves as a 
flair-caſe; beyond that, are two 
ſmall cloſe rooms in the form of 
ſlips, the one eight feet long, the 
other ſeven; then an apartment of 
twenty-four feet by nine, with a 
window ; and three others in a row, 
and on a level, communicating with 
cach other ; two more in a ſecond 
row, ſtill deeper in the rock, com- 
municating with thoſe which were 
parallel with them; in the laſt but 
one, a hole deſcending to the flory 
below it, and another, commu- 
nicating with that above. To the lat- 
ter we were unable to get up, but 
their dil tibution was apparently the 


E. * 
It would be by no means difh- 
cult, if. we thought proper, to be- 
ſtow names upon cach of theſe ap- 
artments, by calling them cham- 


bers, aud antichambers, ſleeping 


rooms, alcove chambers, cabinets, 
and audience chambers; but as 
there is no more refinement in them 
than in the ordinary ones, and as all 
the difference conſiſts in the commu- 
nication between. the ground floor 
and the upper and lower ſtories, the 
molt reaſonable conjecture we can 
form of this caſlle is, that, from its 
form and.poſition, it has been the 
refidence of the chief of the tribe, 
a tribe which muſt have been prodi- 
giouſly numerous if we eſtimate it 
by the number of huts. or lodges 
found in à valley of eight miles ex- 
tent, beginning at Spaco Furno, and 
terminating near Modica, I again 
advanced a mile further into the 
valley without finding any change 
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in the conſtruction of theſc retreat 
either with reſpect to their rev! 
rity, or number, As not one « 
them is the effect of chance, b 
all are the work of men litile rem 
ved from a ſtate of nature, it is in 
— to avoid believing them 
of the very highelt antiquity 
and formed perhaps by the firſt ir 
habitants of the iſland, before the 
were acquainted with the com noc 
ouſnels of houſes, or laboured f 
any thing more than to procu 
themſelves a ſhelter from the i 
clemencies of the weather, Tt 
aftoniſhing number of theſe lodg 
ments leave not a ſhadow of dau 
of their having been occupied 
a very numerous people, abſoly 
in the paſtoral ſtate, without 6 
fence, - and employing, as th 
greateſt effort, and moſt artful ſt 
tagem of war, that of concealmet 
by forming intrenchments, and 
rying themſelves, as I may ( 
in the rock. Hiſtory gives vs 
the firſt inhabitants ot Sicily, t 
Læſtrygons, a gigantic race of mt 
whoſe origin is unknown, and t 
Siconians, who came from Sp 
It, informs us, that theſe peof 
perpetually conteſting with e 
other the plains of Leontium, 
the ſertile countries about A 
the Siconians were at length ol 
ged to give way to the Læſtryge 
who drove them off, and compel 
them to retire and occupy 
ſouthern part. May it note! 
been to the valley of Iſpica, wh 
is on the ſouthern ſide, that the 
conians retreated to. conceal the 
ſelves in the deſart, and eſcape 
urſuit of their gigantic enen 
Bur this was long before the t 
of Cocalus, and the period 
which cities were built in the iſt 
It is the nature of wan to 1M! 
what he has ſeen, and to ende 
to procure what he has already 
accuſtomed to enjoy. Were E 


1 
1 


m exiled into a deſart, they 
ad build a town, and frame 
aſe, more or leſs numerous, ſimi- 
v thoſe in which they were born; 
they would bever long continue 
thavit the den of a ſavage. 

H. d the inhabicants ot theſe re- 
as erer bebeld a town of any 
„they would have -entertain- 
| ome idea of ftraight lines, of 
ls, and of regular forms, and 
e ſought to avail themſelves, in 
e excavations, of the advantages 
og from thoſe forms. We may 
nare therefore, to carry back 
& epocha in which this val- 
began to be inhabited, to the 
1emote antiquity, and to the 
rod when the iſl und was inha- 
( only by paſtoral tribes, or by 
kbjugated and defencelclts people, 
thced to hide themſelves in order 
te pe the perſecution of a ſavage 
| barbarous conqueror. And 
being allowed, the little Gre- 
| vaſes found in the tombs, the 
uble pedeſtal, and the kind of 
plrly cut ovens I have mention- 
, would form ſeparate and inter- 
ag objects of inquiry. 

4 Theſe retreats then, at firſt 
ubicd by a whole people, 
zt have been gradually aban- 
wed in order to build Trinacriz, 
ena, Argyra, Enna, Cami- 
and other cities in the centre 
he illand, and on the brows of 
b; ſuch as thoſe we know 
re founded by the Siconians, in 
Ich they defended themlelves 
halt the Læſtrygons, and even 
kak the Greeks, who occupied 
coalts, The Greeks had ire- 
t wars with this pe ple, whom 
tr had reduced, but never were 
r entirely to ſubdue; a circum- 
de tending. to prove, that the 
rk colonies. in Sieily, like the 
zen European ſettlements. in 
Ia and Alia, beſtowed their 
ation on the riches to be acqui- 
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red by commerce rather than on the 
extei.fi»n of dominion. 

+ Thiſe early habitatians, thus 
left vacant, may at different peri- 
ods ſucceſſively have ſcrved as tem- 
porary places of retreat to vanquiſh- 
cd troops, who found there 4 ſe- 
cret aſ)j lum from purſuit, either ia 
the more early ages, at the time 
when the Greeks invaded the ifl nd, 
or even at the period when the Ro- 
mans were obliged to fend, ſor ſeveral 
ſucceeding years, great armies into 
Sicily agaiait the revolted flaves ; 
who, after loſing all the towns 
which they had prevailed on to fa- 
vour their inſurrection, Rill conti- 
nued to keep the field, alternately 
diſappearing and preſenting them- 
ſelves at the moment they were 
thought to have been deſtroyed. 
No fiiuition could be better calcu- 
lated to procure them ſuch re- 
ſources than theſe obſcure retreats ; 
nor have they ceaſed to be inhabited 
even in our day, They ſtill con- 
tinue to aft,rd dwellings to ſome 
ſhepherds, who, without making 
any change in their original form, 
apply them to the fame uſes, and 
are as wild as their priſtine poſ- 
ſeſſors, living on milk, fruits, and 
cahbages, which they cultivate in 
the bottom of the valley, faſtening 
their cows and goats to the ſame 
ringe, in the ſame ſituations, flee 
ing in the ſame places, and exhibit» 
ing the ſame terror at the fight of 
a man «ith a coat on, as the carlieſt 
inhabitants may be ſuppoſed to have 
expteſſed, at the appearance of a 
human being with any dreſs or or- 
naments, to which they were then 
ſtrangers. Thoſe of the preſent 
day, when they accidentally ſee 
travelle re, look upon them as magiĩ- 
cians” come in ſcarch of treaſures. 
Our guides conſequenly, never 
quuted our dtaſtſmen, whoſe Uraw- 
ings appeared to theſe good people, 
to be ſome operation of necromancy. 
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REASONS why LEARNING was unknown in PIK LAND, un 
Thirtcenth Century. 


[From the Second Volume of Pix Kron Enquiry into the Hiſtory 
SCOTLAND ] 


«1, HE want of learning, and 
of talents in the apoſtles of 
the Piks, may be regarded as one 

reat cauſe ot this deplorable defect. 
Nuian and Columba were of con- 
fined minds, and of bigoted piety, 
ſtrangers to ſecular learning. and to 
thoſe enlarged ideas which promp ed 
Ulphilos, Patrick, and in later 
times the apoſtles of Scandinavia, 
to impart the uſe of letters, as the 
firſt toundation among their con- 
verts. "Theſe apoſtles of the Piks, 
as appears from their lives, were 
men loſt in gloomy bigotry. Pa- 
triek underſtood the Iriſh language 
himſelf ; while Columba was forced 
10 uſe an interpreter among the Piks, 
as Adomnan tells: whereas he ought 
to have ſtudied their language in the 
very firſt place. Bollandus has ob- 
ſerved that in the Welſh and i. iſh 
Hves of ſaints, the miracles and vi- 
ſions are ſo numerous and abſurd, 
and the whole tenor ſo unlike thoſe 
of ether countries, that he did not 
know what to think of them. 
But this was tae natural fruit of 
that ſtrange credulity, and weakneſs 
of mind, peculiar ro the Celts. The 
lives of Ninian and of Columba 
ſwarm with ſuch puerile miracles, 
as are —— nay blaſphe- 
mous; while every thing that is ra- 
tional, wiſe, and truly virtuous, is 
forgotten. Such Celtic apoſtles 
were not calculated to enlighten and 
Civilize a nation; and, illiterate 
themſelves, cauld never impart lite- 
rature to others, | 

„% 2. Toa lite period, the only 
common clergy in Pikland were 
Jim, as is clcar frem there being 


no Pikiſh ſaints or churchmen to 
found in hiſtory, or in ſanctolot 
from Hyona being the ſeminary 
the Pikiſh church ; and from i 
fragments of our hiſtory as rema 
which bear Iriſh epithets, na 
&c. and which were certainly u 
ten by clergy, the ovly literati 
the time. The offices of the chu 
were ormed in Latin ; nay 
homilies preached in that langua 
as appears from thoſe of Beda, 
others, and as all converſant in « 
clefiaſtic hiſtory know, There 
of courſe no neceſſity for the cle 
to learn the Pikiſh language. Ev 
in England, as appears from Be 
moſt ot the clergy were Iriſh; a 
came from Iieland and Hyona 
Engliſh ſees at once, having no 
ceflity to know the common | 
guage, Latin alone being neceſſ 
The divine ſervice, and preachin 
though in Latin, it was an office 
piety to attend; but ſcaree one 
an audience underſtood a word, 
that they could not inſtru the pe 
ple. And the Iriſh clergy, 
their own intereſt, retained the P 
1th church to themſelves ; and ne 
excited Pikiſh youth to qualiſy the 
ſelves for the church, which t 
regarded as their own peculiar pe 
tion. 
« 3. As theſe Celtic clergy wt 
ſtrangers to the liberal ſeatime 
of true wiſdom, ſo they had all th 
cunning which is the wiſdom 
folly, and all that ſelfiſhneſs wh 
attends a narrow mind, This 
evident from the conduct of Cole 
ba, and his · ſucceſſors. The in 


tution of Hyona, zu Iriſh fe 
n 


id was 
& batty: 


gr, 3s ſupreme church of Pikland 
wm, and is, without ex .mple in ec- 
vialic hiſtory. The metropo- 
church ought to have been eſta- 
ſhed in the heart of Pikland: and, 
in other countries, all means 
wid have been uſed to furniſh a 
wire clergy» Inſtead of which 
ll the . 04... 6 were in utter ſub- 
on to Hyona, a foreign ſemi 
uy; and their clergy furniſhed 
i commiſſioned from thence. 
Thus the intereſt of religion was ſa- 
rifced to the meaneſt avarice and 
mbition : and Hyona may be re- 
wied as the Rome of 2 
ing its on power and inte- 
Ley — the ſubjects of its 
durch in ignorance, When the 
auch of St, Andrew's was made 
weropolitan by kings Achy and 
Grig, at the end of the niath cen- 
m, it was long before a native 
terry could be formed; and the 
hſh clergy from ſuperior opportu- 
mies and learning, and from an- 
tent yeneration and cuſtom, ſtill 
kid the common offices of the 
dureh, even down to the twelfth 
thirteenth century. laotereſt, 
tional ſpirit, and ecclefiaſtic party, 
mz mainta'ned them; and they 
re only ſupplayted by degrees, 
ute natives from advanced ſociety 
xd vifiting foreign univerſities, be- 
mn to acquire learning; and to 
ite off thoſe bonds of ignorance, 
a which remote ſituation, and the 
iſhoneſs of the Iriſh clergy, ſo 
ny held them. Hyona was in- 
«d no longer the ſeminary ; but 
the Iriſh clergy had been ſettled 
a the churches of Pikland, and 
ried among themſelves, like the 
te of Levi, the only change w-s, 
ut there were many Iriſh ſemiĩna · 
n iaſtead of one. 
1 The local ſituation of Pik- 
ed was inimical to the learning of 
* oxtives, Of the other extreme 
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countries of Europe, Scandinavia 
was only ſeparated by a narrow fea 
from Germany, a country full of 
ſchools, learning, and authors, be- 
fore Scandinavia was converted. 
England and Ireland were in the 
ſame flivation, with reſpet to 
France, / another learned country. 
Whereas Pikland was the moſt re- 
mote corner in Europe; and leſs 
koown of courſe than any country 
in it; not being mentioned by any 
writers on the continent during the 
middle ages. The learning of Ire- 
land, ſuch as it was, the Kian cler- 
gy, from ſpecial mutives above ex- 
plained, aid not impact to the Piks. 
That of England was intercepted 
by mutual enmity, and by the 
Danes, who, ſeizing the North of 

England, debatred all intercourſe. 
** 5, Want of commerce was 
another cauſe; for a nation cannot 
be learned without books, After 
the Saracens ſeized Egypt, in the 
ſeventh century, manuſcripts be- 
came extremely ſcarce, as no papy- 
rus could be had, Paper made of 
ik. and of cotton, was not invent- 
ed till the eleventh century: our 
common paper not till the four- 
teenth. Parchment had never been 
common, as it was always dear, and 
only uſed on important occaſions. 
The books that ſwarmed in Greek 
and Roman times, almoſt as much 
as now, were written on papyrus, 
a grand artiele of Egyptian com- 
merce. When this failed, books 
became extremely ſcarce, and con- 
rinued ſo till paper was invented, 
But while, for want of books, even 
the learning of Greece, Italy, Ger- 
many, France, was at low ebb, it 
was no wonder that Pikland had 
none at all, England, Ireland, 
Scandinavia, were all frequented by 
foreign merchants; while the re- 
mote ſituation of Pikland, and its 
want of matciials for commerce, 
ren» 
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3 FF rendered it unviſited, and almoſt 


unknown, 

6. The warlike ſpirit of the 
Piks, and continual occaſions for its 
exertion, were inimical to learning. 
In Ireland, at the ime clerical 
learning flouriſhed there, domeſtic 
wars abounded ; but the parties re- 
verenced the clergy, who enjoyed 
quiet among theſe commotions. 
Very different was the caſe in the 
ninth century, when foreign ene- 


mies ravaging Ireland, baniſhed all 


its learning at once. But Pikland, 
not being a detached country, like 
Ireland, but acting on perpetual of- 
fence or defence againſt a foreign 
foe, was almoſt in conſtant war, 
or preparation; a ſtate totally ini- 
mical to learning. 

7. The natural poverty of the 
country precluded learniny, as it 
did other advantages. For learn- 
ing belongs to eaſe; and in a poor 
country and early ſociety conjoined, 


conſtant labour muſt be employed to 


procure ſubſiſtence. Even the 
church was poor, and had not above 
three grand eſtabliſhments, Aberne- 
thy, Dunkeld, and St. Andrew's : 
whereas in Ireland the eſtabliſh- 
ments, from the earlieſt period, 
were very numerous, as the fertillty 
of the country invited. Among ſo 
few churchmen, it is no wonder 
that learning was ſcarce; as the 
chance was ſo much ſmaller than in 
other countries, Hence, even 
among the Iriſh" clergy of Pikland, 
very few had any talents or learn- 
ing. The whole inhabitants of Pik- 
land did not exceed a million; for 
they do not exceed that number 
now, and the population is ſurely 
increaſed. The chance of one man 
of learning arifing in that number, 
at a time when Germany, France, 


England, produced but one or two, 


warriors. This contempt had 


was next to nothing; and it is 
wonder that it never took place; h 
on the contrary a miracle muſt ha 
happened, if it had, | 

6 8, The northern Goths 
Scandinavia, of whom the Piks ws 
a branch, were long remarkable 
contempt of letters; and regard 
them as one of the effeminate p 
ſuits of eaſe, beneath the notice 


greater effect than indocility co 
have had; and was radically ini; 
cal to learning: for what is deſpif 
can never be an object of purſ 
The plain ſenſe of theſe people 
indeed remarkably ſtrong and acu 
and it is no wonder that the abſ 
ſuperſtition, and fooliſh reading, 
the clergy, during the darker ag 
met utter ſcorn from their ſe; 
wiſdom. Ragnar Lodbrog's 
preſſion of a maſs of weapo 
ſhews the greateſt contempt of 
then Chriſlian ſuperſtition, and 
profeſſors. And as they deſpiſed 
literati of the time, fo they ſcort 
letters, and regarded arms as 
ſole obje4 of purſuit. - | 
49. At the time the Scandi 
vians began their ravages in | 
rope, the Iriſh clergy of Hyt 
were the ſole churchmen in Piklat 
and keeped the people in ignora! 
as above explained. But thoſe 
vages, ſo inimical to French 
Engliſh literature, totally ext 
guiſhed the Iriſh; fo that even 
ſole fountain, whence clerical lc 
ing could have flowed into Pik 
was dried up. And Pikland 1d 
was repeatedly ravaged by the 5 
dinayians, in the ninth centu 
which muſt have checked learn! 
if any was then beginning to“ 
The Iriſh clergy, after this, p- 
ced no Cuminius or Adom 
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pany thing written by theſe only 
i we had; ſave a few liſts 
our kings, untinctured with 


reading, except that of Nen- 


ws and Ihdorus. The ravages of 


Scandiaavians may therefore be 


wrded as a grand cauſe, that de- 


| the commencement of litera- 


rin Pikland to a late period: as 
cauſes above · mentioned pre- 


bby, 


vented its taking place before thoſe 


ravages. { 

« Almoſt any of theſe cauſes 
may ſufficiently account tor the very 
late appearance of learning among 
the Piks, or preſent Scots; but 
when all are jointly conſidered, it is 
believed they will be found fully ſa - 
tisſactory.“ 
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MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS 


EXPERIMEN [IS on the MANAGEMENT and proper FOOD 
| SILK-WORMS | 


[Extracted from the rev. Mr, Swavyxe's Letters to Mr. More, in the $ 
venth Volume of the Tranſactions of ihe Society tor the Encoura, 
ment of Aris, Manufactures; aud Commerce. ] ; 


« FT has been, I believe, the 

uſual method in this courtty, 
to make receptacles for the worms 
when they ſhow ſymptoms of ſpin— 
ning, by pinning together papers in 
the ſhape of invericd cones, With 
broad baſes. This method, where 
there are many worms, Is ex.e:d- 
ingly redious, waſtes much pap. r, 
and uſes a large number ot pins ; 
beſides, as the ſilk-worm X 
weaves an outer covering or defen- 
five web, before it begins the co— 
coon or oval ball, I apprehended 
that it cauſed a needleſs waſte of ik 
in forming the broad web at the top. 
The method I make uſe of is, to 
roll a ſmall piece of paper (an un— 
cut octavo leaf, ſuch as that of an 
old magazine is ſuflicient ſor three), 
round my fore finger and to give it 
a 1wilt at the bottom ; which is done 
with the utmoſt expedition, and 
gives no occalion for the vie of pine. 
Theſe rolled paper c:{es being like- 
wiſe of a form more nearly ſeſem- 
bling that of a coccon, with a much 
narrower opening on the top than 
the others, tikes away the neceſſi- 
ty of wailing much ſilk in the outer 


web, and conſequently leaves more 


to be employed in forming the ball, 
The lilk is readily taken out of 
theſe caſes by untwiſting the bot- 
tom; and if this be done with mo- 
derate care, and the papers are pre- 
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ſerved, they will ſerve ſereral tin 
for the like purpoſe, 

44 It is poſſible theſe minute a 
ſcemingly triſling directions may 
looked upon by many as utterly u 
worthy of attention: my opinion 
different; —even in eftablitked n 
nufactories, and much more ini 


Nin 


dinent 


trodueing a new one, whatever te! f mu] 
though in a {mall degree, to cx; bk 
dite the bulineſs and to dimin 1 {ilk. 
the expence, is not, I conceive, 7874 
be eſteemed of inconliderable i the pa 
portances®” | en ) 
© By attempting to keep a lir kh ſpec 
ſtock laſt ſeaſon than I could ger 1 ja lik 
Theſe 


fcient food tor, I loſt great numb 
and greatly injured the remaind dem, wy 
there being only one mutberry+t 
in this place from which I co 
procure leaves, my litele family n 
otten, through neceſſity, Ninted 
their tood ; and I have found, u! 
that has been the caſe in any cv: 
derable degree, the worms wall 
ver thrive afterwards. The ab 
diſaſter will make me cantious h 
I attempr to breed m iny worms 
future, till I can be cer-aip of « 
taining a ſufficient maintenance 
the n; vet I am not without ap 
pe thut this ob{tacle ro my will 
will not long remain, having Þ 
cured from Mr, Malcolm's nut! 
the laſt ſpring eight white wulde 
trees, two of them eighteen 
twWoel 


qr feet in height, and moſt of 
Lhe! eight or en teet, I have 
wit procured ſeveral ſmall ſtools 
ve black mulberry ; and I mean 
ire all the attention to the raiſ- 
0 propaguting of both kinds 
4 is cConhitent with a proper 
v 10 purſuits of greater mo- 
When I received the mul- 
veces from London, I had rea- 
yfear, from the length of time 
had been out of the ground 
wh could not have been leſs 
1 fortnight), and from the 
qpearance of their roots, that 
ll not have had one of them 
but by proper care in plant- 
ad frequently watering them 
te ſummer, I have loſt ooly 


Ling poſſeſſed of this trea- 
| was defirous of making an 
nent to aſcertain which ſpe- 
f mulberry was moſt agreeable 
ex- worm, and moſt produe- 
lc Wich this view, June 
1787, I took off a few worms 
the paper of eggs, where they 
hen juſt hatched upon a leaf 
k ſpecies of the mulberry, and 
ja like number on a lettuce 
Theſe leaves, with the worms 
dem, were laid ſeparately on 
ſmall paper pans, which pans 
paced on one of the paper- 
nd drawers in the frames, and 
per marked, 

No, 1. contained the white 
ey leaf; 

W. 2. the black; 

Vo. 3. the lettuce; a 
The worms im the pans work- 
V. 1. and 2. were ever after 
ly fed with the fame kind 
K which they had firſt taſted ; 
No. z. were fed with lettuce 
ul they had caſt their firſt 
and afterwards with black 
leaves: the worms of No. 
ted to grow faſte.' at firſt 
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than thoſe of either of the others, 
they were likewiſe of a paler colour 
When the worms ſhowed figns of 
their being about to ſpia, they were 
put each worm into a paper caſe, 
marked with the number of the pau 
trom which it was taken. A: toon 
as I found they had all completed 
their web, and were changed into 
the chryſalis ſtate, after taking them 
all out of the paper cafes in which 
they had ſpun, I ſelected twelve of 
the largeſt and fineſt of the cocoons 
of each ſort, and weighed each do- 
zen ſeparately; the twelve cocoons 
ot No. 1. weighed ſeven penny- 
weights two grains; thoſe of No. 2. 
weighed fix pennyweights three 
grains; thoſe of No. 3. fix penny» 
weights. | 12 

« From this experiment, as far 
as it goes, the wiaite mulberry ap- 
pears in the moſt favourable light ; 
yet I would not be underſtood to in- 
ſinuate that T think this experiment 
at all deciſive : a fingle experiment 
genefally ſpeaking, -proves nothing ; 
beſides, it ſhould have been carried 
further; the filk ſhould have been 
carefully reeled off the cocoons, and' 
the weight of that taken ſeparately” 
as well as the comparative ſtrength 
of it proved, 

« As a counter-balauce to the 
apparent ſuperiority of the white 
mulberry, it is poſſible that ehry ſa- 
lides ſelected of No. 1. might have 
been moſtly females, or proportion- 
ably more fo than thoſe or the other 
numbers; and then (the females) 
being always larger than the males, 
the difference in weight had been in 
the worms, and not in the ſilk. 
On the contrary, as an 'add6i:tonal 
circumſtance in favour of the white 
mulberry, it may with reaſon be 
alledged, that the leaves, having 
been taken from trees which had 
been ſo lately planted, and which 
were kept alive by much watering, 


M 2 by 


gms, I eſteem to be another. 
ſhere may be ſome few more. 
Li with all due deference to the 
gen 0us remarks above quoted, I 
if beg leave to ſay, that I cannot 
ok the advantages therein men- 
ir d, to be very conſiderable : one 
un may be deduced from the 
tore, why it would be moſt ad- 
{le to ſuffer thoſe inſets which 
intended for breeding, to pro- 
ed in their own natural way, 
tout any interruption or impedi- 
at, as they do 1n Italy : another 
un is, that I have conſtantly ob- 
Ind that thoſe chryſalides which 
ne been taken out of the cocoons 
e their laſt change, and have 
2 placed in bran, cotton, or the 
, have always had their ſhells 
iderably dried; and that the 
thy have had great difficulty in 
nag them off, and have appeared 
6 weakened by it, 

Ide great point of _ in in- 
Wucing the buſineis of railing raw 
V would be to find employment for 
men and children in the winter 
hs, and in bad weather, when 
could not work in the open air; 
| not to crowd the ſummer 
mths with more employment, 
dc? are already too much crowded, 
to this, that, were no more 
to be raifed than what could be 
wed off between the caterpillar 
the moth ſtate of the inſect, it 
d ſrem to be an object ſcarcely 
nb attending to. 

That the dry heat of the ovens is 
* 10jurious to the ſilk, I can 
Aly conceive; for though it be 
Ole to regulate the heat, by 
ans of thermometers, yet this I 
ebend, is ſeldom, perhaps ne- 
done. Bur the mete killing 
de worms is not the ſole intention 
Pacing the cocoons in heated 
s and ſtoves; for, were the 
to be inſtantaaecvuily killed, 


- — 
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(ſuppoſe by the elefric ſhock, the 
umes of burning ſulphur, or the 
like) and not to be quickly placed 
in ſome very drying fituation, pu- 
trefaction, would immediately enſue 
and the ſilk would inevitably be 
ſpoiled. | 

«© One of the moſt definite de- 
rees of heat known in chemiſtry 
is that of boiling water. This is a 
heat which the filk muſt more than 


once be expoſed to (in dying, &c.) 


before it becomes an article of ap- 
parel ; conſequently is a heat which 
it cad ſuſtain without injury, _ 

% Could this heat be applied fo 
as to kill the cbryſalides, and the 
cocoons be immediately placed in 
warm dry rooms, it would ſeem to 
preclude the neceſſity of placing 
them in hot ovens, 

Miſs Rhodes has repreſented this 
heat to be inſufficient for the pur- 
poſe. An experiment which I made 
laſt ſummer, ſeems to ſpeak a differ- 
ent language: having placed up- 
wards of one hundred cocoons on a 
we. of netting, liretched on a ſmall 
quare frame, I covered them with 
one of the gauze-botromed drawers 
above mentioned; aud, having 
poured out a tea-kettle of boiling 
water into a wooden veſſel, I imme- 
diately immerſed the trame with the 
cocoons in the water, and continued 
it in that fituation exactly three mi- 
nutes ; I then drew it out, and ſuſ- 
pended it from the cicling in the 
kitchen, at no great diſtance from 
the fire; it was ſuffered to remain 
there till it was judged that the 
cocoons, as well as the inſects con- 
tained in them, were perfectly dry; 
they were then removed, 

% Not one of theſe cocoons has 
been p-riorated by iis entombed in- 
ſet; ſeveral of them have been 
opened, and each chry ſalts has been 
found to be a mere huſk, Ir ovghr 
to be noticed, that the water, by 
AT 3 paſſing 
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on ig through the cool air, and 
eing received in a cold veſſel, was 
conliderably below a boiling water 
heat.” 

„I believe I mentioned in my 
laſt, that I had got a frame, ſur- 
rounded with a coarſe canvas (ſuch 
as is frequently made uſe of for 


window-bliods), in which J intended 


to repeat an attempt which I bad 
befvre made to rear ſome worms in 
the open air. To thofe who bare 
imbibed a notion that the filk-worm 
is a very tender iuſect, and that this 
gelima'e is utterly incongenial with 
its delicate conſlitution, ſuch an at- 
tempt will doubtleſs appear only as 
no other than an idle dream of a vi- 
ſionary projector. 

From having ſome vears ago 
re.red numbers ot our native inſects 
of the ſame order (ie I pidop- 
tera) with the filk-worm, I have 


convinced myſelf that the ſilk- uo m 


is not of a more tender nature, aud 
can be reared with leſs difficulty, 
than moſt of the inſects of the ſame 
kind, in the breeding of which I 
have had any experience; and 5s 
far as I can rely upon the ſucceſs of 
one experiment, I am equally ſatiſ- 
fied that the ſcheme of fearing them 
in ſuch frames as I have before men- 
tioned, placed in the open air, is 
exceedingly feaſible, 

In the latter end of laſt May 
(the 28th) I put a number of filk- 
worms (fewer than an hundred) 
which were then juſt hatched, in 
the frame, and placed it in my gar- 
den; the weather at that time was 
cold aud windy : in the evening the 
frame was removed into an out- 
houſe, and returned to the garden 
next mornirg ; this was continued 
for a night or two, for a few nights 
longer, It was covered with a baſs 
mat, and aſterwerds was ſuffered to 
remain in the garden by dey and 
piuhi, without any coyering. At 


* 


without great inconvenience. 


the time I placed theſe in the gard 
I placed others (a ſomewhat lar 
number) in the dweliing-houl 
both colonies were fed with 

ſarpe kind of food, which was m 
ly the leaves of the white mulber 
at the ſame time, and in a prop 


tionable quantity; and were ties 1 
alike in every particular : du 
their grawth there was no diſce WM ;., 
ble difference between them; t K* 
went througb their fereral chany * 
and began to ſpin about the 1, | 
period; indeed the firſt that f, * 


was in the ſrame in the garden. 
«« The ucather, during the | 77 
5 


three weeks was very wet, and dur! hired 
the whole time, unſeaſonably co! | 

if oon 
as ſuon as I obſerved one ofen 
the frame begin to ſpin, I took 1 * | 
the frame within doors, a+ e 


weather was ſo wet that, had it 
mained in its former ſituation 
thould not have beca able to h; 
attended the ſpinning of the wor 


Berefor 
1 dep 
wm, 

* Or 
Nees, th 
bos; 

mat 
yth, 

Wl, anc 
d make 
'Y-tre, 


© The ſilk I have inclolcd, ist 
production of the worms wii 
were bred both without aud wit! 
doors, No, 1. and 2. is the tk 
thoſe bred in the garden No. 
and 4. of thote in the houſe, 

6 The different appearance 
the ora"»ge-coloured ſilk, No. 3. 


owing to a different manageme t ſucces 
prior to, and in the reeling n:. bn 
is the filk of thoſe cocoons, er the 
chryſalides of which I preiervec Wl. pro 
brezding, and ſuffered to elc of fo 
from them in their own nat. - 
wav : it was firſt wound . 

bobbins fing'y, and afiers: of 
re eled off irom theſe bubbins, aud ally 
the reeling paſled through uber 


water; but the filk not being © 
length of time in the wate!, 5 
nor being fo much tirerched ont 
reel, did not take fo gloſſy an 
pear:nce from the op-ration. | 
„ had the ſatis{action o. 


be off more than one of theſe co- 
bons, without once breaking the 
read, or finding it diſcon:inued. 
The reaſon why 1 choſe the worms 
wich ſpun the orange-coloured 
peoons, bred within doors, for con- 
tung the breed, was, that I ori- 
wrally intended to ſend you the 
tk of a'l the worms bred in the 
eden, and had reeled it off for 
tut purpoſe : and I preferred the 
ass of that colour, as thinking it 
fronger than the ſtraw- coloured. 
u that time I had it not in my 
VO tooghts to reel off the other at all. 
« The worms which 1 firſt poſ- 
fed, (pun invariably a ſtraiv- co» 
"SW bured tiik, By chance I had a 
acvon of an orange colour given 
„, the moth from which happen- 
es bea female; from this, with 
ke coition of a ſtraw-coloured male, 
re propagated all that I have of 
de orange colour, It chould ſeem, 
nefore, that the colour of the 
depends chiefly upon the female 
wm, 
* One of my white mulberry 
re, the Lift ſeaſon, made amazing 
dots; ſome more than five tect, 
many more than four tet in 
. I bave uſed great atten- 
u, and made ſeveral experiments 
b make the cuttings of the mul- 
5-trees grow, but hitherto with- 
ſucceſs, I have lately heard 
it an old bough takes root much 
er than a one-year's ſhoot, I 
we procured a conliderable quan- 
of feed, the lte ſeaſon. from 
in this neighbourhood ; and 
ve a good friend to procyre me 
ia Oxford, where the ſoil is 
by favourable to the 
wiberry-trees ; theſe 1 
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ſow the enſuing ſpring : whether 


they will grow, or not, time will 


diſcover ; but at preſent I have great 
hop. s that they will, as they «ppear 
-=_ perſect, and are in good pre- 
ervation, 

& What has been ſaid reſpecting 
the leaves of the mulberry-tree be- 
ing free from the depredations of 
every indigenous inſect, muſt be 
confined to the black mulberry. The 
fir ſt ſummer atter I had planted my 
white mulberry- trers, I found that 
the leaves were many of them des. 
voured by night. It was à long 
time before 1 diſcovered the plun- 


_ derers : at length they proved to be 


earwigs, which in that ſeaſon, were 
uncommonly numerous: yer, even 
then, the black mulb-rry-leaves were 
untouched, The white mulberry 
is certainly of a more delicate fran e 
and texture thap the black; parti- 
cularly in the bark, which is very 
liable to canker ; nor do I obſerve 
that it is much earlier in leafing 
than the black. The leaves are un- 
doubtedly more delicate, and free 
trom that roughneſs, or lanugo, in 
which the leaves of the other are 
enveloped ; and, perhaps for thts 
reaſon, are more palatable to the 
worms when very young; bur they, 
as they are much le{s ſubſtantial than 
thoſe of the black, they get dry 
much ſooner, and conſequently re- 
quire to be oftener renewed, * 
„In a plantation it would te 
adviſable to have a few of theſe, 
if it were only for the fake of 
variety : but, upon the whole, rhe 
black mulberry-tree is, in my 
opinion, for the purpoſe of teeding 
ſilk- worms, by much the mod pre» 
ferable.“ 3 5 
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ADVANTAGES which would attend the INSTITUTION of LAZ a 

RET TOS in ENGLAND, in a Letter from the Exciigy Mas 
CHANTS at SMYRNA, to the late Mr. HowaAnp.] 


{From Mr. Howazp's Account of the principal Lazarettos in Ey 


ROPE, &c. 1 th 
jak 
9.1 E flatter ourſelves that no or Venice. The numberleſs hard 


apology is neceſſary for 
troubling you with this addreſs, 
calculated to convey to you every 
information we are maſters of, 
which we think may be of uſe to 
you in the attainment of the laud- 
able end you have in view, to for- 
ward the intereſts of ſociery in ge- 
neral, and thoſe of the nation in 

rticular. 

« We underſtand that when the 
building of a lazaretto was agitated 
in England ſome time ago, the chief 
objection to it was the great expence 
it would be to the nation, which 
did not reap any adequate advan- 
ta es by the Turkey trade. We 
ate as much perſuaded that the 
want of a lazaretto in England has 
been the cauſe of the Turkey trade 
not being, till now, more worth the 
notice of government, as that the 
eſtabliſhment of one will render it 
an object of great importance to the 
nation. It will not only be pro- 
ductive of the immediate advan- 
tages which flow from an extenſive 
and flouriſhing trade, but will free 
the kingdom from the riſk it now 
runs of the plague being introduced 
into it. That a lazaretto will be 
22 of theſe two ends. we 

ope to prove to your ſatis faction 
by what we are now going to lay 
before you. 

« It is enacted by act of parlia- 
ment that when any veſſel loads for 
England, in any of the ports of 
Turkey, and departs with a foul 
bill of health, ſuch veſſels ſhall per- 
form quarantine at Malta, Leghorn, 


bills of health. As no information 


ſhips which this ſubjects our expor 
trade to, amount almoſt to a tota 
22 of it, A ſingle acciden 
of the plague in this large city an 
its envi1ons, or one brought fron 
any other infected place, thoug! 
this city may be entrely free fron 
it, obliges the conſul to iſſue fou 


to be depended upon, can be pro 
cured from the Turks concerning 
the plague, and as the Greek natiot 
is the next molt numerous one i 
the city, the conſuls apply to th 
depuries of it for information, whe 
there are any reports of the plague 
and, according to the anſwer the 
receive, they either iſſue clean 0 
foul bills of health. It often hap 
pens that the Greeks themſelves a 
authors of falſe reports concernin 
the plague, and that their deputic 
inform. the conſuls of accideuts ha 
ing happened in their nation, whe 
in reality there is no plague in t 
city or its environs. , The moi 
which induces them to give th 
falſe information is obvious, Th 
Greeks carry on three-fourths of th 
Dutch as well as Italian trade; it 
therefore their intereſt (and unto 
tunately that of every other natior 
to depreſs ours as much as poſſible 
and there is not a more eſſectual m 
thod of doipg this than by obligi 
our veſſels to go to perform a lo 
and expenſive quarantine in 
ports of the Mediterranean, « 
which means the cottons, wbt 
form their principal loading, as 
as the chief article of both tract 
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| 00 leſs than ven months on their 
wy to London, This long inter- 
nl gives the Greeks time to load 
ker ſhips ; and, as they perform 
ery ſhort quarantive in Holland 
of the nature of which we ſhall 
jak more particularly hereafter) 
bey ſupply our markets by copious 
mortations of the cottons that were 
led here at the fame time with 
ar, two or three months before 
ar veſſels can reach England, It 
z by this means that more than 
uf the Turkey cottons conſumed 
2 England are ſupplied by the 
Itch, ro the great ſupport of their 
jukey trade, and the ruin of ours; 
xd it is by this means that, whilſt 
w trade is ſacrificed by rigorous 
wrantine laws, to conſiderations 
national ſafety, the plague may 
introduced into the kingdom by 
Dutch. To prove that this riſk 
Wally exiſts, and in no ſmall de- 
, we need only inform you of 
method in which Dutch veſſels, 
ded here in the height of the 
zue, perform quarantine in Hol- 
ad, On their arrival at Helvoet- 
5, a doctor is ſent on board of 
m to viſit the crew, which he 
m by feeling their pulſe ; after 
bh he immediately returns to 
ſhore, and reports the ſtate of 
ar health : three or four days af- 
this, the veſſel is ordered to a 
at a diſtance from the reſt of 
ſipping, and two or three 
ters are ſent along fide, into 
are only emptied the cottons 
* are in the *rween decks, and 
tatches are opened on pretence 
urg the goods in the hold, 
ach form the principal part of 
argo, and which remain un- 
bed till the forty days are over; 
they are unloaded into the 
lants warehouſes, or into the 
b deſlined to tranſport them to 
Wand, Thus you fee, fir, that 


one part of the goods perform a ſlo- 


venly quarantine, and the reſt may 


be ſaid to perform none at all; for, 
as the air cannot peuetrate into holds 
ſo cloſely ſtowed with cottons as they 
always are, the — days they re- 
main in the veſſel after her arrival 
can only be conſidered as forty days 
added to her paſſage. In this man- 
ner cottons are brought into Eng- 
land that have undergone no puri- 
fication at all; and if it ſhould happen 
that thev are infected, nothing is 
more eaſy than the inſection's being 
introduced int» England by their 
means. Engliſh vefſſ-is can only 
begin to load here direct for Eng- 
land forty days after the laſt acei- 
dent of the plague; and if any ac- 
cident happen whilit they are in 
loading, they muſt either go away 
immediately with the ſew goods 
they may have on board, or elſe 
they mult wait in port, on a cruel 
uncertainty, forty days after the laſt 
reported accident, whether real or 
invented, if they-do not prefer the 
hard alternative of continuing their 
loading, and going away with a foul 
bill of health, to perform quaran- 
tine in ſome of the lazarettos in the 
the Mediterranean ; on the contrary, 
Dutch veſſels may be three months 
in loading, they may have taken the 
greateſt part of their cargo in whilſt 
the plague raged, — notwith- 
— this, if they are in port 
forty days aſter the laſt accident, 
clean bills of health are granted 
them, in virtue of which they only 
perform twenty-one days quaran- 
tine in the flovenly manner above 
mentioned. 


& Our government has reaſonably | 


laid a quarantine on cottons import» 
ed into England from Holland ; but 
we underſtand that when this has 
been the caſe, the quarantine in 
Holland, ſuch as it is, has been 
curtailed by the connivance of "24 

who 
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who ſhould regulate it; by this 
manceuvre, the end of our govera- 
ment in laying a quarartine, is en- 
titely defcated. This total diſregurd 
of ſo ſerious an object, as the regu- 
lation of quarantines muit be, to 
all n. tiuns, gives ſo great av advan- 
tage to the Datch Turk: y trade over 
outs, that it induces their govern- 
ment to overlook the riſks the na- 
tion incurs by it; and when repre- 
ſentations were made in Hullaod on 
the neceſſity cf eſtabliſh.ng a lazu- 
retio 10 obviaie this riſk, and the 
fatal conſequences which the intro» 
duction of the plague might be ot 
to all Europe, the thiifty Holland» 
ers, ever p:ctciring the iutereuis of 
their trade to thoſe of humanity, 
would rot allow fo forcible an ar- 
gument to have any weight with 
them ; but gave ſor anſwer, that ir 
would be time enough to int of a 
lazaretto when the Engliſh llt 
one. The Dutch traders have ſo 
decided a ſuperioity over us at our 
own markets, that it is only the ne- 
ceſſity genilemen are in to have re- 
turns, which can induce us to ſhip 
any cottons at all during the exilit- 
ence of the plague here ; for by ar- 
riving after our markets are ſupplied, 
loaded beſides with ten per cent, 
extra charges, incurred in the poits 
where they perform quarantine, they 
are fold to a conſiderable loſs. This 
circumſi.nce alone is ſufficient to ac- 
count for the preſent inſignificance 
of our trade, and the conſequent 
little advantage the nition reaps 
from it. In what a different ſitua- 
tion would the eſtabliſhment of a 
lazaretto put it? By depriving the 
Dutch of the advantages they now 
enjoy, we ſhould be able to ſupply 
the whole quantity of cotton de- 
manded at our markets; inſtead of 
only ſending five thouſand bales, we 
ſhould ſend more than double the 
quantity annually; and as, by a 


* 

fixed regulation of the Levant con 
pany,, we can only purchaſe tl, 
products of this country with u 
produce of good; ſeat from En 
land, the importation of our man; 
factures would increaſe in the fam 
proportion, The quantity of flu 
lng employed in the trade wou| 
Fnoorite be doubled, and by cara 
the freight which is now paid tot] 
Dutch, on the cottous they ſend i 
Evgland, it would be fo much cle: 
gain to the natior, added to the ad 
vantages which would attend t. 
extenſion of its navigation, and t! 
increaſe of the conſum ptiou of it 
manutactutes; advaitages whic 
are nuw enj-yed by our rivals u 
Dutch, ihe proftperny of who 
trade is founded on the ruin 
ours. 

We are aware that the buildin 
of a lazaretito would coſt the nat 
a conſiderable ſum of money ; b 
we think the commercial advantage 
it would derive from it would alon 
be more than a compenſat.on f 
ſuch a chaiye, It would not ovl 
be the ſhips which load in the pit 
of Turkey, but tho'e tram all i 
ports in the Mediterranean, u hie 
would contribute to its ſupport. 

„% Admittivg, however, that ti 
Turkey trade is not fo far worth th 
notice of government as 10 in due 
it to build a lazaretto for it, the co 
ſideration alone of its prelerving th 
nation trom the great 11s it ne 
evidently runs of ſuch a gre! ca: 
mity as the plague being ide 
into it, we preſume is ot luſhicie! 
importance tio make government © 
termine on a meaſure which cre 
ſtare in Italy has conſidered 10 19 
ceſſo ry, that the moſt \inlignifics 
amongſt them have their lazaretic 
The knowledge you bave cad 
of the plans and regulations of the: 
and every other laz netto in 4,V700h 
in your preſent tour, is ſo om | 

| 
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perior to any inſormation ue can 
give vou, that we do not preſume 
o trouble you on the ſubject. 

« Should your repreſentations 
meet with the ſucceſs they will de- 
ene, the nation at large will expe- 
ſience, in a new inſtence, the ad- 
nutages that can be derived from 
the purſuits of a ——— individual, 
vo, from the nobleſt motives, de- 
fates himſelf to the interells of 
humagity, and we, us well as every 
der member of the Levant com- 
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pany, ſhall conſider ourſelves as in- 
debred to you for the revival of our 
drooping trade, 
William Barker, 
Feſeph Franci, 1 
Richard Lee, june 
E card Lee, 

Jaac Morier, 

James Hl, GrilBle, 
Anthony Hayes, jus. 
Frederick Hayes, 
George Perlia, 
Thomas J. Ba ter.” 


Smyrna, 


July 3,1786. 
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MRECTIONS for Preſerving a TRAV ELLER's HEALTH, pariicu- 
larly in Hor CouxrtRits. 


om an Ess Ay to direct and extend the Enquiries of Parziorze 
TRAVELLERS, by Count Lkororb BeacuToLD,] 


. A Traveller ought to be per- 
9 fealy well acquainted 
whwhatagrees, or diſagrees with his 
waltitution, and obſcrve thoſe rules 
oc cuſtom has eſfabliſhed in fa- 
l wur of his health, at leaſt as far as 
"8 ocomſt:nces will admit of, He 
vil act prudendly, to pay a ſtrict 
mention with regard to eating, 
"king, dreſs, exerciſe, and reſt, 
nd conform to the cuſtoms, and 
"SH "cc of life of the mt ſober claſs 
"WW" the 10 babicants of the country he 
"FJ" in. Experience has taught people 
i all countries, which manner of 
hing is the moſt wholeſome in the 
mate they inhabit. ©. 
" *2, Though the ſieſta (the after- 
es !leep) agrees perfectly well 
mn moſt foreigners in Spain and 
ah neverthelcts it is able to bring 
:poplexies in cold climates, where 
eat and ſoporiferovs malt liquors 
Ft vied in great quantity. Travel- 
n warm countries, Who may be 
od to an afternoon's fleep, ought 
Oſerve, that the duration of it 


MU be proporticned to the quick 


or difficult digeſtion of the perſon 2 
one quarter of an hvur, cr half an 
hour is ſufficient ; people ſhould 
always be awaked bet.re the end of 
an hour. To fleep in a horizontal 
poſition would be prejudicial ; the 
firteſt place tor that kind of ret is 
an arm chair, or a canopee, The 
head ouvg art to be laid high, and the 
body bent backwards, and a little 
turned towards the left de. Every 
thing that is likely to prevent the 
circulation of the blood, muſt be 
removed, otherwiſe violent head- 
achs will be felt, 

„ 3. Water is very unwholeſome 
in ſome places, and ovght to be cone 
ſidered ſo, if ſoap wiil not diſſolve 
in it. If a perſon ſhould happen 10 
be very thirſty, and ro other drink 
to be had, that water ſhould be 
ſoaked through a piece of very fine 
linen, and a little vinegar, juice of 
lemon, or a toaſt put imo it, Tt 
would be ſtill better to boil it, if the 
circumſtances will admit, and drink 
it when cool. Wells, that are ſituate 
ed in marſuy ground, or near 

| privicsg 
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Privies, or thoſe which are obſerved 
to have a whitiſh ſcum on the ſur- 
face of the water, are generally 
reckoned to be unwholeſome. 

« 4. Violent exerciſe aſter dinner 
is prejudicial, and more ſo in warm 
countries than in cold ones ; there- 
fore people who travel on horſcback, 
or in a vehicle, whoſe motion is 
rather violent, will act prudently, 
if they eat and drink ſparingly. The 
ſhaking of the carriage hea's the 
blood, conſequently ſtrong liquors 
ſhould be taken with the greateſt 
moderation, particularly in ſouthern 
climates, 

5. Cleanlineſs requires le 
to — oftener 5 22 
travelling than when they are at 
home; yet they muſt be very careful 
never to bathe when their blood is 
agitated, or the ſtomach full, or the 
day is very hot. The cool morning 
and evening hours are the only 
times to take this ſalutiferous re- 
creation. Even the moſt expert 
ſwimmer ſhould never bathe in the 
ſea or in a river, without taking 
along with him another perſon, who 
knows how to ſwim, He ſhould be 
careful to chooſe a bathing place 
where the bottom is clear ſand, and 
has no ſea weeds upon it; for they 
frequently contain a ſpecies. of 
pointed ſhells, which are apt to in- 
flict dangerous wounds if trodden 
upon. One of the moſt necefſiry 
precautions in bathing, is to plunge 
into the water head foremoſt, other- 
wiſe the blood ruſhing into the head 
expoſes the perſon to an apoplectic 
attack, 

« 6, Travellers in carriages are 
very liable to have their legs ſxell- 
ed; in crdzr to prevent being thus 
incommoded, it will be adviſable to 
wear ſhoes rather than boots, to 
untie the garters, to alight now and 
then, and to walk as ofren as oppor- 
tunity permits it, which will tavour 


cireulation, If the windows of the 
carriage ate kept to, the air is ſo, 
affected, and may prove prejudicia 
to reſpiration. 

„ 7, Feather-beds and counter 
panes of cotton are very liable td 
collect noxious exbalations ; for thi 
reaſon thoſe/ who travel, ought tt 
make uſe of the hartſkins, deſcribed 
under the remarks on inns, 

& $8, The vapours of charcoal arg 
alſo exceedingly prejudicial ; prop! 
ſhould be remarkably careful neve 
to permit a pan of charcoal to 
brought into their apartment, unle 
it is quite burnt to aſhes; it wou 
be dangerous to fleep with it in th” 
bed-room, as a great many lis 
have been loſt in that manner, bot 

„ g. In marſhy grounds the ai 
is remarkably unhealthy, and ther 
are countries, tor.inſtance the Pon 
tin Marſhes in the Pope's dominions 
where it is often attended with fat 
conſcquences to ſleep even in Ca 
time. Foreigners ſhould infor 
themſelves minutely concerning t 
ſalubrity or unwholeſomeneſs e 
the air of thoſe places whete th 
ſleep, and take the neceſſary pre 
cautt-ns to guard againſt the de 
flructive effects of the latter. 

«6 10. Sweet or boiled wines, ſuc 
as are to be found in the Papal com 
nions on the coaſt of the Adriatic 
delay the digeſtive faculty for 
long time, and as they tend exct 
ſively to inflame the blood, the 
muſt be uſcd in the moſt ſpar 
manner. 

« 11, Freſh fruit, and even ti 
ripe grapes, relax the (iomach 
hot climates, and an im moden 
meal on them, would infal!ibly pr 
duce the moſt dingerous con4 
quences, if bread ws omitted to! 
eaten with them. ; 

« 12, Travellers in warm climdl 
ſhould abſtain from meat as mic“ 
poſſible, particularly at night, * 
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viſe they might be expoſed to pu- 
rd fevers, which are ſeldom ealily 
emoved. 

« 13, Sleeping with the windows 
wen in hot climates is ſo unwhole- 
Un, that many have hardly time 
aough to repent of their impru- 
lace, Thoſe who travel on foot, 
wuld never fleep under the ſhadow 
a tree, or near a hemwp field. 

4 14. Thirſt is more effectually 
"WW qeoched by eating freſh fruit, and 
„ee of bread, than by drink- 
ve water : and if no fruit is to be 
ud, it is better to mix a little 
tnegar, or the juice of a lemon 
nin ir, than to diink it by itſelt. 


ly : 

4 «* 15. After a long journey on 
hot, it is unwholeſome to take a 

afl meal, or to fit near a great 
te, 

” 416. Such as are under the ne- 


efty of remaining in places in a 
hy ſituation, ſhould rc fide in 
unments in the upper ſtories, and 
a dry houſes ; they ought to take 
per exercile, without labour, in 
be ſun, or the evening damps; a 
ut quantity of vinous liquors, and 
tuals of good nouriſhment, are 
reſſary in ſuch circumſtances. 

* 17. A perſon who is not ac- 
uomed to walk a great deal, ſhould 
maually increaſe the length of the 
in. If the wind is very high, 
bberter to have it ſideways, than 
the face, 

" 18. Since tranſpiration is eaſily 
Ipeded, and its effects attended 
dad conſe quences, it is prudent 
f travellers on foot to wear a flannel 
uſtcoat next the ſkin. 

* 19. Freſh killed meat, greens, 
u freſh fiſh, are preferable to any 
tw and ſimple nouriſhment 
{ : 


"20. Damp beds are very often 
ad in inns liale viſited, and in 
* rooms where fire is ſeldom 
e: they ought to be carefully 
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avoided, for they not only bring 
on illneſs, but ſometimes prove the 
death of the perſon, who has the 
misfortune to tleep in one. Thote 
who travel ſhould examine the beds, 
to ſee whether they are quite dry, 
and have the bed-clothes in their 
preſence put before the fire. If the 
mattreſſes are ſuſpected, it will be 
preferable ro he down on dry and 
clean firaw, If a friend offers you a 
bed, endeavour to have it warmed, 
with the nceeſſary precautions, be- 
cauſe there are in certain houſes cer- 
tain beds kept only for particular viſi- 
tore, and therefore they might be 
damp, if not uſed for a long while. 

„% 21, People whoſe cl »thes have 
been wet through, ſhould look ſor 
very dry beds, have the ſheets well 
aired, put on clean ſhirts, ſmoking 
them firſt with ſugar, or ſomething 
of that nature, and before they go 
to bed, rub their ſkins with dry 
flannel, which promotes perſpiration, 
Thoſe parts of the body that have 
been wet, ought to be waſhed with 
lukewarm water, in which a little 
ſoap has been diffolred. Thoſe whom 
circumſtances may not permit to put 
on dry clothes, ſhould keep their 
bodies in conſtant motion, till the 
clothes 2 dry again upon 
them: thignconvenience ought to 
be avoided as much as poſſible, be- 
cauſe it brings on rheumatic pains, 
agues, colicz, &c. to people who are 
not uſed to it, 

© 22, Perſons who have perſpired 
copiouſly from the heat of the ſun, 
ſhould ſhelter themfelves as much 
as oppotunity will permit, during 
the talling of the dew ; if they can» 
not avoid it, they ſhould by no 
means fit down. Continual exerciſe 
farours tranſpiration, and dimi- 
niſhes the bad conſequences which 
the cool air expoſes people to. 

« 23. Since a boily, which is void 
of food, is more apt to attract con- 

| tagious 
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tagious ſickneſſes, a traveller ſhould - 


pever vilit an hoſpital in the morning 
before he has bre-+ktalle'i; it will not 
be amiſs to cat a bir of bread dipped 
In vin: gar, and to waſh the noſtrils 
and mouth with camphor-vinegar, 
before v:ſtting the ſick, During the 
time he is in an hoſpital, he ſhould 
never ſwallow his ſpittle, and rather 
ufe ſomething to draw it up, ſuch 
as ſpunge, and blottivg-paper. It 


” 1 


is alſo very wholeſome to 6rink 7 
glaſs of wine, with a little ſur 8 
and the juice of half a lemon, 0 | 
theſe ccaſions. 

24. Travellers ſhould not ne» 
left to carry with them a bottle of 
vineger, de quartre voleurs.— lin. 
beſt French brandy.—ditto arque 
buſade, or Peruvian halſam.,—dim 
ſpirit of ſalmiac, againſt fits — din 
Hoffman's drops.“ | 
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PRECAUTIONS to be uſed by thoſe who are about to undertabe 
SEA VOYAGE. 


(By Dr. FRAnKELIN.] 


= L994 HEN you intend to take a 
long voyage, nwthing 18 
better than to kerp it a ſeciet, as 
much as poſſible, till the moment of 
vour departure. Without this you will 
continually interrupted and tor- 
mented by viſits from friends and ac- 
quainiauces, who not only mike you 
loſe „our valuable time, but make 
you forget a thouſand things which 
you with to remember ; fo that when 
you are embarked and fairly at ſea, 
you reco}le&t with much unsahneſs, 
affairs which you have nct terminat- 
ed, ac counts that you have not ſettled, 
and a number of things which you 
propoſed io carry with you, and 
which you find the want of every 
moment. Would it not be attended 
with the beſt conſ. quences to reform 
ſuch a cuſtom, aud to ſutter a tra- 
veller without deranging him, to 
make his preparations in quietneſs, 
to ſet apart a few days, when theſe 
are finiſhed to take leave of his 
friends, and to receive their good 
wiſhes for his happy return? 

4 It is not ulaays in one's power 
to chooſe a capta'n, though great 
part of the pleaſure and happineſs 
of the paſſige depends upon this 
choice, aud though one mult for a 


Jong time be confined to bis com 
pany, and be in ſome meaſure unde 
his command. Tf he is a ſocial fer 


fible man, obliging, and of a yoo ; | 
d:ſpoſhion, vou will be fo much th 1 
happier. One ſometimes meets witl doc 
people of this deſcription, but they on 
are not common. However, ig: 
yours be not of this number, if | doth 
be a good ſeaman, attentive, careful __ 
and active in the management of h's 8 
veſſel, you muſt diſpenſe with h 
reſt, for theſe are the moſt eſſential” tb: 
qualities, Np 
„% Whaterer right you may hav "ve 
by your agre-ment with him, to the dend 
proviſions which he has taken « 3 
board for the uſe of the paſſengeis ae 
it is aleays proper to have ſome pri: it 
vate ſtore, which you may wake u Kon. 
of occaſionally. You ovght there * C1 
fore, to provide good water, that 0 iP 
the (lip being often bad; but vo te. 


muſt put it into bottles, withoy 
which, you cannot expect t0 pre 
ſerve it ſweet. You onyht allo ti 


carry with you good tea, yroun Ted a: 
coffee, chocolate, wine of that (oi "ne car 
which you like beſt, cyder, dr * 
raiſins, almonds, ſugar, capillaite, c * exc 
trons, rum, eggs dipped in bil, wy 6 may 
ab le ſoup, bread twice baked. V'" ons ar 

reg Mendes 


ard to poultry, it is almoſt uſeleſs 
ty any-with you, unleſs you 
le to undertake the office of 
bog and fattening them yourſelt. 
4 the little care which is taken 
hem on board ſhip, they are al- 
| all ſickly, and their fleſh is as 
7 25 leather. 

«All ſailors entertain an opinion, 
ich has undoubtedly o11g.nated 
werly from a want of water, and 
Mit bas been found n- ceflary to 
t it, that poultry never Know 
"they have drunk enough, and 
when water is given them at 
reion, they generally kill them- 
ks by driaking beyond meaſure, 
wnſequer.ce of this opinion, they 
them u ter only once in two 
v and even then in ſmall quan- 
u but zs they pour this water 
trouzhs, incliving to one fide, 
kh occaſions It to run to the lower 
it thence happene, that they are 
bed to mount one upon the back 
mother, ig order to reach it, 
there gre ſome, which cannot 
lip their beaks in it, Thus con- 
ly tantalized and torment: d by 
f they are unable to Cigeſt their 
\ Which is very dry, and they 
| fall fick and dic; * of them 
bend thus every morning, and 
farown into the (ea 5 whilſt thoſs: 
&h are killed for the table are 
ely fitto be eaten. To remedy 
| ifconveniece it will be necef- 
0 divide their troughs into 
compartments, in ſuch a man- 
that each of them may be cap- 


yol 10 1 
10u of containing water; but this 
pre om or never done. On this 
enn, ſheep and hogs are to be 


red as the beſt freſh proviſions 
ne can have at ſea; mution 
e being in general very good, 
vc excellent. 

may happen that ſome of the 
ns and ſtores, which I have 
mended, may become almoſt 
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uſeleſs, by the care which the captain 
has taken to liy in a proper lock ; 
but in ſuch a caſe, you may diſpoſe 
of it to relieve the poor paſſengers, 
who paying leſs for their paſlage, are 
ſtowed among the common ſailors, 
and have no right ro the captain's 
proviſions, except to ſuch part of 
them as is uſed for feeding the 
crew. Theſe paſſengers are ſ-metimes 
fick. melancholy and dejected, ard 
there are often women and children 
among them, ncither of u hon hare 
any opportunity of procuring thote 
thinzs which I have mentioned, and 
of which, perhaps, they have the 
greateſt need. By diſtributing a+ 
mongt them a part of your ſuperflu- 
ity, zou may be of the gremeſt aſ- 
ſiſtance to them. You may 1eſtore 
their health, ſave their lives, and in 
ſhort render them happy, which al- 
ways «ftords the liveliett pleaſure to 
a feeling mind. 

« The molt diſag recable thing at 
ſea, is the cookery, tor there is no, 
properly ſpeaking, any profeſſed 
cook on board, The worlit failor is 
generally choſen for that purp-ſ2, 
who for the not part 15 equally 
diity and unſkiitul; hence comes 
the proverb uſed among he Enyliſh 
ſailors, that God fendz meat, and 
the Devil ſends cooks,” Thoie, 
however, who have a better opinion 
of Providence, will think otherwiſe : 
knowing that ſca air, and the exer- 
ciſe or motion, which they receive 
from the rolling of the ſhip, have a 
wonderful effect in wheiting the 
appetite, they will ſay that Provi- 
dence has given failors bad cooks, to 
prevent them from eating tuo much 
of that knowing they would have bad 
cooks, he has given them a good ap + 
petit», to prevent them from dying 
with hunger. However, if you have 
no confidence in theſe ſuccours of 
Providence, you * yourſelf, with 
a lamp and a boiler, by the help of a 

little 


little ſpirits of wine, prepare ſome 
food, ſuch as ſoup, haſh, &c. A ſmall 
oven made of tin plate is not a bad 
piece of furniture; your ſervant may 
yoaſt in it a piece of mutton or 

rk. If you are ever tempted to 
eat ſalt beef, which is often very 
good, you will find that eyder is the 
beſt liquor to quench the thirſt gene- 
rally cauſed by ſalt meat, or ſalt fiſh, 
Sea biſcuit which is too bard for the 
teeth of ſome people, may be ſoften- 


ed by ſteeping it; but bread double 


baked is the beſt, for being made of 
good loaf bread cut into ſlices, and 
baked a ſecond time, it readily im- 
bibes water, becomes ſoft, and 1s 
eaſily digelled; it conſequently 
forms excellent nouriſhment, much 
ſuperior to that of biſcuit, which has 
not been fermented. 

„ muſt here, obſerve, that this 
double baked bread was originally 
the real biſcuit prepared to Keep at 
ſea; for the word Bi/cuit, in French, 
ſignifies twice baked, Peale otten 
boil badly, aud do not become ſoft ; 


in ſuch a caſe by putting a tuo- 


pound ſhot into the kertle, the rol- 
ling of the veſſel, by means of this 
bullet, will convert the peaſe into a 
kind of poridge like muſtard. 

% Having often ſeen ſoup when 
put upon the table at ſea in bread 
flat diſhes, throwy out on every ſide 
by the rolling of the veſſel, I have 
wiſhed that ovr tinmen would make 
our ſoup baſons with diviſions or 
compartments, forming ſmall plates, 
proper ſor containing ſoup for one 
perſon only. By this diſpoſition the 
ſoup in an extraordinary roll would 
not be thrown out of the plate, and 
would not ſall into the breaſts of 
thoſe who are at table, and ſcald 
them. Having entertained you with 
theſe things of little importance, 
permit me now to conclude with 
ſome general reflections upon navi- 
gation. | 
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„When navigation is emplat 
only for tranſporting neceſfafy p 
viſions from one country where t 
abound, to another where they 
wanting, when by this it preve 
famines which were ſo frequent 
ſo fatal before it was invented, x 
became ſo common, we cannot h 
conſidering it as one of thoſe 
which contribute moſt to the hay 
neſs of mai kind. 

* But when it it employed 
tranſport things of no utility, or 
ticles merely of luxury, it is t 
uncertain whether the advantages 
ſulting from it are ſufficient to cot 
ter-balance the misfortunes whict 
occaſions, by expoſing the lives 
ſo many individuals upon the 


ocean. And when it is uſed 

lunder veſſels aud tranſyort fla | 
it is evidently only the dread 
menus of increaſing thoſe calamii e 
which afflict human nature, a, 


6 One is altoniſhed to think 


the number of veſſels and men 10u 
are daily expoſed in going to b he 
tea from China, coffee from Ara be e: 
and ſugar and tobacco from Ameri wer 


all commodities which our anc-f 
lived very well without. The ſe 
trade employs nearly a thouſ 
veſſels, and that of tobacco al 


the ſame number. With regard teal 
the utility of tobacco little can ¶ Nie e 
faid ; and with regard to ſugar, 
much more meritorious would it e 


to ſacrifice the momentary plea 
which we receive from drinking 
once or twice a day in our tea, t 
to encourage the numberleſs cru: | 
that are continually exerciſed Ws you 
order to procure it to us? 
« A celcbrated French mo 
ſaid, that when he conſidered 
wars which we foment in Afnca 
ger negroes, the great number nds, 
of courſe periſh in theſe wars, 
multiude of thoſe u retches who 
in their paſſage by diſcaſe, bac 


al bad proviſions, and laſtly, how 
un periſh by the cruel treatment 

meet with in a ſtate of ſlavery, 
en he aw a bit of ſugar, he could 
help imagining it to be covered 
) ſpots of human blood; but 
be added to theſe conſiderations, 
& wars which we carry on againſt 

mother, to take and retake the 
Lads that produce this commoditr, 
r would not have ſeen the ſugar 
koly potted with blood, he would 
ve bebe ld it entirely tinged with it. 


N 


% 
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© Theſe wars make the maritime 
powers of Europe, and the inhabi- 
rants of Paris and London, pay muck 
dearer for their ſug«r than thoſe of 
Vienna, though they are almoſt three 
hundred leagues diſtant from the 
ſea, A pound of ſugar, indeed, 
.coſts the former not only the price 
which they give for it, but alſo 
what they pay in taxes, neceſſary 
to ſupport thoſe fleets and armies, 
which ſerve to defend and protect 
the countries that produce it,” 


HE following letter con- 
tains an inſtance of the 
if excellent domeſtic manage- 
u, which imagination can con- 
e. It may be depended on, for 
etious as the writer is known to 
he never indulges his humour 


wers every circumſtance there 
lated to be literally true. 

Lou aſk me what I have ſeen, 
yy ramble, worth relating. You 
o antiquarian, I will nut there- 
t teaſe you with ruined abbevs, 
hic caſtles, Roman and Daniſh 
15 or Druidical circles, but 
Me my narrarive to a human 
ity, This is a Mr, Oſbaldeſ- 
ban at orney's clerk, and, ſpite 
de popular prejudices againſt his 
ion, ſaid to be an honeſt man. 
is you will allow to be a curioli- 
+ but that is not all. This ho- 
[limb of the law is married, and 
a leall, half a dozen children, 
hom, with as many couple of 
nds, and a hrace of hunters, he 
uns out of, how much do you 
- Gels a little, I pray you. 
* 9. . 


the expence of his veracity ; and 


euer ACCOUNT of what may be effected, by rigid ECONOMY. 


[From AxoxEws's Anecdotes Ancient and Modern, ] 


Why then, to ſupport himſelf, 3 
wife, fix children, twelve dogs, and 
two horſcs, he has not a penny more 
than ſixty pounds per annum! And, 
if poſſible to increaſe the miracle, 
he did this in London for many 
years, paying every body their own, 
and keeping a tight coat for Sundays 
and holidays, Þ 
explain this ſeeming paradox, 
Aſter the expiration of the time 
which Mr. Ofbaldeſton owed his 
maſter, he acted as an accountant 
for the butchers in C!are-marker, 
who paid him in offal; the choiceſt 
morſels of this, he ſelected for him- 
ſelf and family, and with the reſt 
he fed his hounds, which he kept in 
his garret. His horſes were lodged 
in his cellar, and fed on grains 
from a neighbouring brewhouſe, 
and on damaged corn, with which 
he was ſupplied by a corn-chandler, 
whoſe books he kept in order. Once 
or twice a weck, in the ſeaſon, he 
hunted, and by giving a hare, now 
and then, to the | Away over 
whoſe grounds he ſported, _— 
their -will, and permi on. 
* N Beſides 


ut I will try io 
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Beſides which, ſeveral gentlemen, 
ſtruck with his extraordinary oeco- 
nomy, winked at his going over 
their manors with his moderate 
pack. 

« Accident has, ſince, removed 
this uncommon man to Lewes, in 


Suſſex, where, on the ſame ſtipend, 


he continues to maintain the ſame 
family. Curiofity led me to viſit 
this extraordinary party, about 
their dinner time. The two leg- 
ged part of it were clean, though 
not ſuperfluouſly clothed, and ſeem- 
ed to hve like brothers with the ſur- 
rounding animals. It looked, in 
ihort ſomewhat like the golded age. 
Mr. O. bimſelf ſeemed and acted 
like the father of the quadrupeds, 
as well as the bipeds, and as lach 
decided with the utmoit impartiali- 
iy, tor Malter Jacky having taken a 


ANECDOTES of the Force of GRATITUDE, 


bone from. Jowler, he commande 
inſtant reſtitution. And, on th 
other hand, Doxy, having ſnatch 
ed a piece of liver from Mils Dore 
thea, was obliged, on the ſpot, 
reſtore it to the young lady, 
„On enquiry, I found that M 
O. was the younger ſon of a get 
tleman of good family, but ſm 
fortune, in the North of Enyland 
and that having imprudently ma 
ried one of his father's ſervant 
he was turned out of doors, wit 
no other fortune than a ſouthe 
hound, big with pup, whoſe off 
pring has fance been a ſource of pr, 
tit and amuſement to him.“ F. G. 
„% The writer of the above leut 
has informed the editor, that th 
very extraordinary character h 
lately refided, with the ſame fam 


ly, at Croydon, in Surrey,” 


Different ANECDOTES illuſtrating the Force of GRATITUDE, 
[From the fame Work.] 


N 7 K HERE is a ſpecies of grate- 

tul remorſe, which ſome- 
times has been known to operate 
forcibly on the minds of the moſt 
hardened in impudence, Towards 
the beginning of this century, an 
actor, celebrated for mimicry, was 
to have been employed by a comic 
author, to take oft the perſon, the 
manner, and the fingularly auk- 
ward delivery of the celebrated Dr. 
Woodward, who was intended to be 
introduced on the ſtage in a laugh- 
able character. The mimic dreſſ- 
ed himſelf as a countryman, and 
waited on the doCtor with a long ca- 
talozue of ailments, which he ſaid 
attended on his wife. The phy fei- 
an heard with amazement, dileaſes 
and pains of the moſt oppoſite na- 
ture, 1cpcated and redovbled on the 


— 


wretched patient. For, ſince t! 
actor's greateſt wiſh was to keep L 
Woodward in his company, as lot 
as poſſible, that he might make tl 
more obſervations on his geſture 
he loaded his poor imaginary ſpo 
with every infirmity, which h 
any probable chance of prolong! 
the interview. At length, beit 
become completely maſter of! 
errant, he drew from his purſe 
guinea, and with a ſcrape, made 
uncouth offer of it.“ Put up i 
money, poor fellow,” cried t 
dofor, *© put up thy money. Th 
haſt need of all thy caſh and all! 
patience too, with ſuch a bundle 
diſeaſes tied to thy back.. 
« 'Fhe actor returned to his 
ployer, and recounted the whole - 
verfation, with ſuch true fee 


je phyſician's character, that the 
vor Icreamed with approbation. 
nptures were ſoon checked, 
de mimic told him with the eth3 
& of fenſibility, that he wor 

die than proſtitute his 
as to the rendering ſuch ge- 
x humanity, à public laughing 


«A more groteſque inſtance of 
ſudden power of gratitude, ma 
duced in a modera Kenti 
plete, perfectly well atteſted. _ 


*, was well known in his own 
pibourhood, as a man of great 
iy, great humour, and equally 
ut extravagance. Once, ſtand; 

rid of a new wig, his old one de- 
ve all farther ance of art; 
nt over to Canterbury, and 
ed to a barber, young in the 


„A parſon Patten, of Whit- 


ANECDOTES of the Farce of GRATITUDE. (195] 


buſineſs, to make him one, The 
tradeſman, who was juſt going to 
dinner, begged the honour ot his 
new cuſtomer's compꝝny at his meal, 
to which Patten readily eon- 
ſented. After dinner a large bowl 
of punch W s produced, and the 
reverend gueſt, with equal readi · 
neſs joined in its demoliuion. When 
it was out, the barber was proceed- 
ing to bulineſs, and bcgon to handle 
his meaſure, when Mr. Patten de- 
fired him to deſiſt, ſaying he ſhould 
not make his wig. Wh not, 
exclaimed theaſtoniſhed hoſt, have 
I done any thing to offend you, 
Sir? „ Not in the leaſt,” replicd 
the gueſt, ++ I find you are a very 
honeſt, good-natured, fellow; ſo I 
will take ſomebody elſe in. Had 
er it, you would never have 


paid for it. 


Na POETRY; 


ODE on His MAJEST Y's BIR TH-DAY. 
By the Rev, T. Wan TON, B. D. Poet-Laureat. 


Walks forth, the noontide landſcape to deform 
rk grows the vale, and dark the diſtant grove, 
And thick the bolts of angry Jove 
Athwart the watry walkin glide, © - + 
And ſtreams th” aerial torrent far and wide: 
If by ſhort fits the ſtruggling ray 
Should dart a momentary day, 
Th' illumin'd mountain glows awhile, 
By faint degrees the radiant glance 
Purples th' horizon's pale expanſe, 
And gilds the gloom with haſly ſmile : 
Ah, fickle ſmile ; roo ſwiftly paſt ! 
Again reſounds the ſweeping blaſt ; 
With hoarſer din the demon howls, 
Again the blackening concave ſcowls ! 
Sudden, the ſhades of the meridan night 
Yield to the triumph of rekindling light:. 
The reddening fun regains his golden ſway, 
And nature ſtands reveal'd in all her bright array. 


A when the demon of the ſonmner-fiorne 3 
4 


Such was the changeful conflict, that poſſeſs/d 

With trembling rumult every Britiſh breaſt ; 

When Albion, towering in the van ſublime 
Of Glory's march, trom clime to clime 
Envied, belov'd, rever'd, renown'd, 

Her brows with every bliſsful chaplet bound; 
When, in her mid career of ſtate, | 
She felt her monarch's aweful fate 
Till Mercy from th* Almighty throne 

Look'd down on man, and waving wice 

- Hef wreath, that in tte rainbow died, 
With hues of ſoften'd luſtre ſhone, 


* 
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And bending from her ſapphire cloud, 
O'er regal griet benignant bow'd ; 
To tranſport turn'd a people's fears, 
And itay'd a people's tide of tears: 
Bade this died dawn with beams auſpicious ſpring, 
With hope ſerene, with healing in its wing ; 
And gave a ſovereign o'er a grateful land 


Azain with vigorous graſp to ſtretch the ſcepter'd hand. 


O favour'd king, what rapture more reſin'd, 
What mightier joy, can fill the human mind, 
Than that the monarch's conſcious boſom feels, 

At whoſe dread throne a nation kneels, 
And hails its father, triend, and lord, 
To life's career, to patrivt ſway reſtor'd ; 

And bids the loud reſponfive voice 

Of union all around rejoice ? 

For thus to thee when Britons bow, 

Warm and ſpontaneous from the heart, 

As late their tears, their tranſports ſtart, 

And nature dictates duty's vow ; 

To thee, recail'd to ſacred health, 

Did the proud city's laviſh wealth, 

Did crowded ſtreets alone diſplay 

The long-drawn blaze, the feſtal ray ? 
Meck Poverty her feanty cottage grac'd, 
And flung her un acroſs the lonely waſte ! 
Th? exvlting ifle in one wide triumph ftrove, 

One ſocial ſacrifice of reverential love. 


Such pure unprompted praiſe do kingdoms pay, 
Such willing zeal, to thrones of lawleſs ſway ? 
Ah ! how unlike the vain the venal lore 

To Latian rulers dealt of yore, 

O'er guilty pomp, and hated power, 

When ſtream'd the frarkline panegyric ſhower : 

And ſlaves to ſovereigns unendear'd 

Their pageant trophies coldly rear'd ! 

For are the charities, that blend 

Monarch with man, to tyrants known ? 

The tender ties, that to the throne 

A mild domeſtic glory lend; 

Of wedded love the league fincere, 

The virtuous conſort's faithful tear! 

Nor this the verſe that flattery brings, 

Nor here I ſtrike a Syren's ſtrings ; 
Here, kindling with her country's warmth, the Muſe, 
Her country's proud triumphant theme purſues : 
Evn needleſs — the tribute of her lay !— 

Abien the garland gives on this diſtioguiſh'd day. 
N 3 HYMN 


4 
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HYMN to the GENIUS of ODO URS. 
By Bocas zz the Arabian Poet 1 tranſlated by Sia William Jo} 


HAT muſky grove can now confine 
Thy burniſh'd wreflts? ſilver twine. 

While breathing beauty fills the vale, 
And Mirza's kiſſes greet the gale ; 
Soft Pow'r of Sweeineſs! ſhe ſhall tear 
Freſh ſpices from thy hanging hair; 
Her * the odour breathes 
Of Laro's choiceſt Caſſia wreaths, \ 


Soft Pow'r of Sweetneſe! bither blow, 
Mix with my goblet's purple glow, 
So ſhall the liquid breezes bear 

To Rafab's tomb; a lover's care; 
Thy ſcented hands the g»rland bind, 
To deck Somara's filken wind, 
Which dares to reſt on Mirza's cheek, 
When firſt its morning bluſhes break, 


But do not touch thoſe piercing eyes, 
Whence unrelenting lightning flies, | 
For, ah ! 'midſt thoſe eſtructive fires 

The Bird of Araby expires ; 
Amidſt thoſe flames aguin revives, 
And, lo! a new-born Phanix lives, 
To ſeek thy bleſt ſalubrious throne, 
And pals a rapt'rous age alone, 


oft Pow'r of Sweetneſs ! Mirza's breaſſ 
hall bring thy balmy pinion reſt; 
Not always ſhall it flutt'ring yo, p 
But ſtop where Love's young lilies blow, 
Yield o deſire -O! quit reſtraint, 
In life's delicious Eden faint, 
While Aloey fans the gales employ, 


And odours heighten natures joy. 


nd it. co Dua... + oo. 


Bliſs to the wild unconquer'd bands, unt 
Who dwell on Arab's deſart ſands ; l 
Who nobly ſeize, in gallant train, 

Balfora's merchants on the plain : 

May loaded camels ſwell their ſtore, 

And ſparkling gems, and valued ore ! 

For wealth Bocarez ne'er ſhall rove, 


The plundopr that he ſeeks is Love, 


( 
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Fair Selma walks the citron brake, 

When tuneful nightingales awake; 

She moves a roſe 1n all its charms, 

To win the warblers to her arms; 1 
They come amidſt her locks to hide, . 

Or ſeek her beauty's ceytral pride; 

They taſte her fragrant breath, which pours 

An amb'ry fountain's lucid ſtores, 


Rich Ethiop myrrh Taloza bears, 
And fondly ſcents the roving airs, 
Which bow in homage to the beam 
That yonder violet - tinctured ftream 
Steals from the moon as flow ſhe glides 
Her pearly bark acroſs the tides, 1 
Which fill the blue expanſe of heaven, 1. 
In many a ſhining current driven, | | 


Taloza's ſmiles are all deceit, 

And Selma ſhews fictitious heat, 

But Mirza is thy full-reil'd bride, 
Sultana dear! and Odour's pride: 
Whene'er ſhe comes the grove to tread, 
The bluſhing Loria lifts its head, 

The Milbo's gauzy leaves unfold, 

And fragrant Ancoz drops its gold. 


Soft Pow'r of Sweetneſs! tell my fair 
The fierce conſuming flame I bear 
Euphrates? waves could ne'er controul, 
With all its full impetuous roll. 
Faithful in love is ſtill my boaſt, 

To love, of humankind, the moſt, 

My wiſh a Houri's kiſs to try, 

I live but on the hope to die, 


* 
ODE to the LAKE of GENEV A, 


By Wu, Paz3ons, Eſq, F. R. 8. 

Untten at the CRaTEAV Dr CH1LLOW, near VEvar, after a Tour to f. 
the GLAczgns of CHa MOUNI and through the lower V ALAS» | | 
[Communicated by that Gentleman. ] 0 

Fü Alpine beights where clad in ſnow | 
Mont Blanc uprears his monarch brow, 5 


Where chamois on the ridgy rock | 
The buntes 's darivg efforts mock, ihe 
N 4 To 


tnx. 


*To graſp each bare dry crag who ſtrains, 
Aud opes in fell deſpair his veins, 


From where in indolence ſupine 
The ſluggith Valaiſans reciine, 
Wheie, as I trod the marſhy plain, 

I pitying ſaw the Tiſtleſs ſwain, 

Bent by the Goitre's tumid load, 
Scarce lift his hand to point the road, 


To thee returned, enchanting Lake ! 
With thy pure wave my thirſt I flake, 
Thy wave whoſe chryſtal pride diſdaing 
The furious Rhone's polluting ftains, 
And all his turbid ſtream refines 

Till like thyſelf ſerene it ſhines. 


Too ſoon, as men, reform'd in vain, 
Meet vice and grow corrupt again, 
Foul as before b rolls allied 

With allow Arve's contagious tide ; 
Mourns he forſook thy chaſter bed, 
And hides in earth his conſcious head, 


On ſcenes of dread I gaze no more, 
Nor hear the tumbling Glaciers roar, 
Thy mild expanſe of ſapphire hue 
Shall now far more delight my view, 
Thy gentle tide's ſoft murmurs cheer 
With ſoothing melody my ear, 


Fair Queen of Lakes neglected long, 
Unhonour'd in Auſonian ſong, 

Vet not the wave that Dian loves 
O'erhung by Nemi's nodding groyes, 
Nor bright Blanduſia rais'd ſ high 
In Flaccus? ſtrain with thee cin vye, 


And while I caſt my eyes around 
They yet ſhall ſtray o'er claflic ground, 
For here Rouſſeau's expreſſive power 
Commands the viſionary hour ; 

The well-mark'd ſcenes his tale renew, 
And Fancy. fondly thinks it true, 


® It is a fact mentioned by many travellers, and verified by the author's ov 
quiries, that the Chamois hunters in the hot ſeaſon when the ſliding duſt mak 
:oints of the rocks unſafe to hold by, are ſometimes obliged, after all othcr me 
ails, to wound themſelves and moiten them with their blood. | 


* 
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My glowing thought attempts to trace 
ch charm that dwelt on Julia's face, 
Views the frail damſel's alter'd will 
The matron's chaſte devoirs fulfill; 
"Twas here, with frantic ſorrow wild, 
She leap'd to ſave her ſinking child. 


If Chablais“ cliffs attract my eye 

The ſuffering peaſants claim a tigh, 
Who leave untill'd the fertile ſoil 
Envying their happier acighbour's toi 
So wondrous ſtrong the marks appear 
Of Slavery there, and Freedom here. 


O Freedom ! at thine honor'd name 

I kindle with congenial flame, 

For not to Albion's ſcenes alone 

Her ſons can wiſh thy bleſſings known, 
More rapturous far were their delight 
Could all partake the common right! 


To the MARQUIS IPPOLITO PINDEMONT, 
NOBLE VENETIAN, 


bn his Poem on the Defence of Gibraltar, entitled & GiziLrennA 


SALVAT &a.”? 


[By the Same.} 


Reſolv'd the laureat crowns they give 
Should ne'er on foreign temples live, 
When Homer pours his magic ſtrain, 
Great tather of the * vein, 

With patriot zeal his lays increafe 

The triumphs of his native Greece, 
The Mantuan Muſe delights to tell 

W hat various turns of fate befell 
The Man from Ilion's doom who bore 
His Lares to the Latian ſhore, 


Till nobler fame than Greeks o'ercome 


Crowns the Great Anceſtor of Rome. 
Thus Camoens too in later time 

For Gama framed the lofty rhime, 
The wreaths he ſung by Lufians won, 
Who eaſtward ſought the riſing ſun, 


OST Bards with partial choice have told 
The martial deeds of heroes bold, 
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And the ſame track the Gallic Muſe 
But with unequal ſtep purſues, 

While gay Voltaire's more fecble aim 
For Henry blows the tramp of Fame, 


But Pindemont ! thy liberal mind 
Scorns to one ſpot to be confin'd, 
Like Jove himſelf thy equal eye 
Can Virtue's every haunt — 
To every ſhore thy ſail's unfurl 
Poet and Patriot of the World ! 


Tho? ſtill exiſts the ſpirit bold 
That warm'd her warrior ſons of old, 
Yet now the Muſes ceaſe to ſmile 
On Albion's once illumin'd iſle. 
The fire that glow'd in Milton's page 
Is quench'd in this benighted age, 
And Elliott's ſelf muſt owe to thee 
His well-carn'd immortality ; 
Thus ſhines the verſe that gives him fame 
At once our glory and our ſhame! 


Long as it's theme that verſe ſhall laſt, 
Not Calpe's mountain fix'd more faſt ; 
While Learning, ſolid as the rock, 


The critic's vain attempts ſhall mock, 


Like idle waves that chafe below ; 
On this firm baſe his lofty brow, 


Genius ſublimely bold diſplays, 


Illum'd by Phoebus? brighter rays, f 
| Securely triumphs and enjoys the blaze 


TRANSLATION frm PETRARCH 
« Ne la ſtagion che'l ciel rapido inchina.“ 


[By the Same.] 


I the foft hour of twilight gray, 


When fades the landſcape on our eyes, 
And lights pure beam is borne — 
Elſewhere to glad th' expecting ſkies; 
The female pilgrim, worn with age, | 
Who treads alone the darkening walte, 
Doubles her ſleps with anxious 
Till finiſh'd is her daily Rage 3 
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And wearied then, in peace reclin'd, 

Refrefhing flumbers are beſtow'd, 

That chace from her oblivious mind 

The horrors of the doubtful road, 

But ſtill new griefs the day-ſtar brings to me, ; 

And with increaſe af woe his parting ray I (ce, 

When rolls the ſun his flaming wheels 

To yield to night's returning reign, 

And the vaſt ſhadow length'ning ſleal 

From loftieſt mountains o'er the plains 

*The lab'rer takes his ruſtic arms, 

And, with rude ſhouts or ſimple ſong, 

Winding the various path along, 

Far from his breaſt all ſorrow charms ; 

Till on his board coarſe viands ſpread, 

Like thoſe primeval acorns lie 

Which mortals honour tho? they fly, 

And joy appears, and care is fled : 

Vet joy no more my ſuffering boſom knows, 

Nor can the rolling planets bring me ſhort repoſe, 


The ſhepherd, when yon orb of day 
Sinks like a bird into his neſt, 

And eaſtern ſkies, in dark array, 

Make contraſt with the crimfon Weſt, 
Leaving the mead, the grove, the brook, 
Homeward his way contented holds, 
Drives flowly to the evening folds 

His drowſy flock with guiding crook, 

And far from noiſe reclines ſecure 

In cave or hut with branches wove ; | 
Thou, cruel Love! doſt then allure ; 
Still more my wakeful ſteps to rove, | 
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Purſuing her, who, like the timid bare, 
Stops but again to fly, and mocks my reſtleſs care. 


To ſome catm port by tempeſts blown, 
The ſailor ſweet repoſe hath found, 

On the hard deck his limbs are thrown, 
And rugged garments wrap him round. 
Tho? Phœbus ſeeks the diſtant main 


Beyond th“ Hereulean columns tall, . 
And night's kind mantle covers all, 2 
While men and beaſts forget their pain z f 


99 r d ly borrowed from Virgil's i 
Fenda, of gue fox Gur — — Garke | 
has adopted the ſame exyrt ion. | 

1 — oth 
® His pleugh · nate and his ſyade - 4 


My 
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My ſorrows ſtill increaſing flow, | 
And each ſucceeding day 1s paſt 
In ſad exceſs of bitter woe, 
As vain and fruitleſs as the laſt ! 


I ten long years have meaſured thus in grief, 
Unknowing where to ſeek, or how to hope relief. 


Since ſome ſmall ſolace thence I find, 
Still let me pour the mournful ſtrain : 
Lo! where the looſen'd oxen wind 
From furrow?d hills wide o'er the plain; | 
Yet ceaſe not theſe heart-rending obs, 
My heavier yoke is ne'er remov'd ; 
No reſpite has this boſom prov'd, 
But day and night my tears ariſe! 
Ah me! ill fated was the hour 
When firſt I ſaw her matchleſs grace ; 
Nor time, nor art, can now have power 
The ſtrong impreſſion to efface, 

Till ſeiz'd by death this anxious life is o'er, 1 

Nor am I well aſſur'd I then ſhall love no more! 


* My ſong !—if any aſk thee, tell 
Where now retired I chuſe to dwell ; 

IIn the cloſed vale where Sorga ſprings, 
While Love alone approaches nigh, 
Who to my thought her image brings 
For whom all human ſteps I fly! 


The PROGRESS Or NOVEMBER: 
An ODE. ByaLADY. 
[Communicated by a Friend, ] 


N OW yellow automn's leafy ruins lie 
In faded ſplendor on the deſert plain, 
Far from the noiſe of madding crowds | fly, 

To wake in ſolitude the myſtic ſtrain ; 
A theme of import high I dare to fing, 
While fate impels my to ſtrike the trembling ſtring. B 


* Moſt of Petrareh's canzones conclude in this manner, with a ſhot addreſs to 
ſong in a different meaſure from the reſt of the poem; but this is taken from ano She 
of them which pleaſed the tranſlator better than what followed in the original. e 
. + Vaucluſe, elegant deſcriptions of which romantic ſpot the poetical reader may 
'n Sir William Joncs's Laura, and Les Jardins de Moni. l Abbe De Lille. 
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Bright on my harp the meteors gleam, 
As thro? the ſhades they glancing ſhine ; 
Now the winds howl, the; nighi birds ſcream, 
And yelling ghoſts the chorus join: 
Chimeras dire, tram Fancy's deepeſt Hell, 
Fly o'er yon hallow'd tow'r, and toll the paſling bell. 


November hears the diſmal ſound, 
As ſlow advancing from the pole 
He leads the months their wintry round : 
The blackening clouds attendant roll, 
Where frown @ giant-band, the ſons of Care, 


Dark thoughts, preſages fell; and comfartleſs deſpair. 


O'er Britain's iſle they ſprtad their wings, 
And ſhades of death diſinay the land ; 
November wide his mantle flinge, 
And lifting high his vengeful band, | 
Hurls down the demon Spleen, with powers combin'd 
To check the ſprings of life, and cruſh thꝰ enfeebled mind, 


Thus drear dominion he maintains, 
Beneath a cold inclement ſæy 
While noxious fogs,.and drizzling rains, 
On Nature's ſickening boſom he : 
The opening roſe of youth untimely fades 
And Hope's fair. friendly light beams dimly thro' the ſhades, 


Now prowls abroad the ghaſtly fiend ; 
« Fell-Svicide.!”—whom Phrenzy bore, 
His brows with writhing ſerpents twin'd, 
His mantle ſteep'd in human gore. 
The livid flames around his eye-balls play, 
Stern Horror ſtalks before, and Death purſues his way. 


Hark ! is not that the fatal ſtroke ? 
See where the bleeding victim lies | 
The bonds of ſocial feeling broke, 
Diſmay'd the frantic ſpirit flies. 
Creation ſtarts, and ſhrinking Nature views, 
Appall'd, the blow-which Heav'n's firſt right ſubdues. 


Behold, the weight, of woes combin'd 
A © woman” has the pow'r to ſcorn ; 
Her infant race to ſhame conſign'd, 
A name diſgrac'd, a fortune torn, 
She meets reſoty'd : and, combating deſpair, 
Supports alone the ills a ** coward” durit not ſhare, 
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On langour, luxury, and pride, . 
The ſubtle fiend employs his ſpell ; 
Where ſelfiſh, ſordid paſhons bide ; - 
Where weak, impatient ſpirits dwell ; 
Where thought oppreſſive from itſelf would fly, 


* | 


And ſeek relief from time, in dark eternity. 


Far from the ſcenes of guilty death, 

=... _— ſpirit ſeeks to reſt; a a 

| ſudden ſtops my ſtruggling breath? 
Why throbs ſo ſtrong my 2 breaſt ? ; 


Hark ! ſounds of horror the troubled glade, 
Far on a whirlwind borne, the fatal month is fleg, 


) 

I watch'd his flight, and ſaw him bear 1 

To Saturn's orb the ſullen band ; 10 

There winter chills the lingering year, 1 
And gloom eternal ſhades the land: 

On a lone rock, far on a ſtormy main, | In 

In cheetleſs priſon pent, I heard the ghoſts complain. 4 


Some Pow'r unſeen denies my verſe 
The hallow'd veil of fate to rend? 
And Fancy's inſpirations end : ; 
While ruſhing winds in vile diſcordant jar, 


VERSES on the Death of Miſs Mata Brapsnuaw, an amiable young 
Lady who died in the 23d Year of her Age. 


By Mrs. Mood v. 
[An original Communication. 


M1 pur che Valma in Dio ſi tieonforte 
Che altro qu'un ſoſpir breve & la Morte? Praca. 


CC ſacred Muſe, thine aid ſopply ; 
Come chaſe the tear from ſorrew's eye, 

Inſcribe yon urn with ſoothing rhyme, 

Where youth lies mouldering in its prime. 


Though Death thus fades that virgin bleom, 
And bids ir wither in the tomb; © 

The gloomy path her ſteps bave trod, 
Conducts MaAxia to her God. 


On Seraph wings Religion came 
To frengtben Nature's feeble frame; | : 
| Submiſs 


iſo 
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zubmiſſion in her hand the led, 
Reſign'd Mania, bow'd her head. 


Support each heaven-born virtue gave 

To guide her through the dreary grave ; 
Each Chriſtian grace prepared the way, 
And turn'd its darkneſs into day. 


ls impatient with defire 
10 oin — to their ſainted quire, 
Watch'd the pale miniſter of death, 
And cager caught her parting breath. 


Methinks thus chants the heavenly train; 
„ MARIA dead now lives again. 

« Trace her, * mourners in the ſky, 

4 Enrobed with immortality. 


« Exalted there by faith and truth, 

In radiance of celeſtial youth; 

« With harp ſymphonious in her hands 
« Behold your, angel fiſter ſtands,” 


INES intended to repreſent the Effects of ILL PLACED LOVE. 
[An original Communication. ] 
« Non enim poſthac alia calebo 


„% Feemina.”” 
« Ridet hoc, inquam, Venus ipſa; riden 
« Simplices nymph ; ferus & Cupido, 
Semper ardentes acuens ſagittas 

% Cote cruenta. 


2 that — — — 1 — face ? 
hoſe looks are es, W ev'ry motion, grace 
Would e'er believe, ſo fair a form could hide, x 
Envy's flow poiſon—ſelf-tormenting pride. 
— that has heard — gentle —— riſe ? 
as a love-ſick Zephyr's whiſper" 
What time the modeſt lily of the Sn _ 
Yields to the preflure of the wanton gale ; 
Would think that Lucy oft a fury raves, 
Loud as the blaſts that laſh the foaming waves, 
[rue ſhe can weep, with tears ſhe can beguile, 
Like Egypt's reptile, tyrant of the Nile! 
To miſchief prone, ſhe glories in a ſtorm ! 
Vet hell's worſt den ou wears an angel's form. 


— 
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Who that has known her maiden wiſhes fly, 

Cold as the flakes that ſhroud à wint'ry ſky, 

Would c'er ſuſpect a veſtal ſo demure, 

Pants for the pleaſures of a low amour; 

Or think her vermil lips when elos'd concealf, 
A ſcorpion tongue, more fell than murd'rer's ſteel, = 
Lavarer*s art firſt dragg'd each vice to view, 

The Muſe this ſketch, as he deſcrib'd them, drew: 
He ſhow'd her, haughty, cruel, falſe, aud bold, 


A baſe defamer, and an arraiit ſcold. 


A ſcepti. k ſtill, Lavater I upbraid, _—_ 
Nor — the honour of my favourite md: 
Audacious art! enrag*d I frequent cried! , 
} » b | s Das Irs. 
by pride! | p 


By fancy foſter*d, and matur 
*Gainf goſpel rule, that bids us raſhly pry, 
And ſcan a ſiſter's ſoul with with cruic eye. 
Till jealous love impatient of ſufpence, 
Arm'd with an Argus” ken the. pow*rs of ſenſe, _ 
Nor watch'd they long, ere found a damning proof, 
While trembling love, affrighted flood aloof 
Oh! for a curſe, accorded to my mind! 
With one dread word, I'd blaſt all woman Kind! 
On the brave ruin, I'd exulting look! 
Proud of the blot I made in Nature's book! 
Genius no more ſhould bow at beauty's ſhrine 
Nor manly virtue, for, an idiot pine! 
To her falſe vows, I ſhould no longer truſt ! 
Whoſe friendſhip's int-reſt,! and whoſe love is luſt, 
Thus raves a bard (ſhort quarrel with the fair) 
Who ſtrives in vain to break her ſilken ſnare, 
Revokes his curſe, her anger to remove, 
Then pours the plaints of undiſſembled love. 

So wounded Anthony in life*s-laſt ſcene 
With tender accents call for Agypt's queen, 
On the fair fiend he fondly fix'd his eyes, . 
Since thou art true! the fainting hero cries ! 
To Cæſar's fortuge ? I the world reſign ! 
And die content, for Cleopatra's mine ! 


On Afric*s coaſt, where ſol's meridan ray 
Shots down diret—intulerable day! 
Matur'd by beat—the baſk'ng'ferpent lies, 
In many a fold, and darts her diamond eyes; 
Like burniſh'd gold ber ſcales refle& the light, 
Arreſt the thanger, and infuſe delight — — 
Near, and more near, he views her ſplendid form, 
Then madly ſtoops, and ſtrokes the venom*d worm; 
Pierc'd by her fangs, he faſcinated lies, 
Lamcats his folly, and unpitied dies. Wig 
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S0 NN ET t JULIA 
(zy the Same Hand.] 


Own, viftorious maid; thy potent charms ! 

They a my paſſions all deten-eleſs feize ! 

It er: the Mulrs did thy fancy picaſe, 

Protect their vot'ry from love's tatal harms, 
For poely his breaſt with rapture warms z . 

In Raihleſs ſong thy merit mall be known; 

To natious yet unborn thy beauty ſhewa : 

C | Cooth his heart which pants with ſoſt alarms, 
Pi-rce not a b-rd ſubmiſſive to thy pow'r, 

Aid him to *ſcape the ſhafts of Cupid's ire, 

And lead him far from love's enchanted bow?r, 
$o all the Nine his gr tetul verſe intpire, 

Immortal famr they give thee as thy dow 'r, 

For teaching him to tewper fierce define. W. T. 


SONNE T to the MUSES. 
| {By the Same. ] 


Eductive poeſy ! I renounce your aid! 
Sincerely fick ro fee ur you impart, 
Pernicious ſoftner of the manly heart! 
With ſuch addreſs your poiſon is convey'd, 
With ſuch addreſs your boalled help diſplay'd, 
That grier ! urge the Muſes to depart, 
For oh! I feel firrce love*s envenon'd dart, 
Again the Syrens do a molt perſuade ! 
Alas they fotter 1 1s they cannot cure, 
Augment my paſſion and my re aion blind, 
They promi(- love's elyfium ſhall endure: 
They promite ] lia wiil ere long be kind 
Muſes farewe-l ! your aid but works me wrong; 
Gold wins the fair ! tew heed the poet's ſong, W. T. 


SONNET tw HOPE. 
{By the Same. } 


OPE that cheers others with delufive views | 
Welcome deceiver ! never viſits me, 
Her fairy viſions of futurity, 
F'y a lad, peniive, melancholy muſe, 


Waole moody workings o'er my mind diffuſe 
i, y 8 y 0 Dark 


1 
| 
| 
_ 
| 
U 
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Dark thoughts, that fright the nymph Hilarity, 

Unmeet affoeiate for adverſity ! 

The path ſcarce trod, the midnight hour I chooſe, 
Life's liſt of ills and follies to ſurvey, 

Behold weak man in queſt of rifles toil, 

See Prieſtcraft all its mummery diſplay 
And Superſtition Reaſon's empire foil, 

But men's foul crimes, ſuch horrors do convey 


E ſtart appall'd and from myſelf recoil, 


SONNET to MELANCHOLY. 
[By the Same.] 
OME metancholy for I court thee ſtill! 


As erſt come mutt'ring with a dowacaſt eye 
Regardleſs of you ſplendid vernal (ky ! 
Come! and of anguiſh let me take my fill, 
Seize my whole boſom, there in ſecrec kill! 
Far from the haunts of men with thee I'd fly, 
Mature my grief, and when reſolv'd to die, 


Fell Suieide, obſequious to thy will, : 
Shall haſte with ſtagg'ring ſtep, and haggard look, 
Her bowt well drugg'd, her dagger drench in blood, ur me 


She all impetuous no delay can brook, 

But hurries on the deed in deſp'rate mood; 
To horrid acts woe-haunted minds are driv'n, 
A wounded ſpirit needs the care of heav'u. 


N. 7 


LINES written by Mau Queen of Scors, on the loſs of her Hue 
Fzxaxcis II. of France, with an Engliſh Tranſlation, 


[From Ax DREW's Anecdotes, &c.] 


N mon triſte & doux chant, N melting firains that fweerly fon, 


DP*un ton fort lamentable, Tun'd to the plaintive notes of wo 

e jette un eil tranchant, My eyes ſurvey with anguith Hang, Jr fois 

Je perte imcomparable, A loſs beyond the reach of thoug'! ; $ ad! 

Er en ſoupirs cuiſans While paſs away life's fairett yrars * 

Paſſe mes meilleurs ans. In heaving ſighs and mournty! tens hin jo 

Fut-il un tel malheur, Dad eruel Deſtiny c'er ſhed ime day 
De dure Deſtinee, Such horror on a wretched head“ TY 

Ny - ſi triſte douleur Did e'er once happy woman know * ſuis e 

De dame fortune, So ſad a ſcene of heart-fclt wor ? ian 


Tv 


(ui mon coeur & mon oeil 
lis en bierre & cercueil? 


(i, en mon dou pritemns, 
fleur de ma jeuneſſe, 
ſutes les peines ſens 

une extreme triſteſſe, 

gen rien n'ay plaifir, 

Cen regret & deſir. 


[qui m'eſtoit plaiſant 
ſhes m'eſt peine dure, 

jour le plus luĩſant 

let nuit noire & obſcure, 
neſt rien ſi exquis, 


i de moy ſoit requis. 


au ceur, & à Voei!, 
portrait & image, 

ui figure mon deuil; 
mon paſſe viſage, 

t riolettes teint, 

liek l' amoureux teint. 


uw mon mal eſtranger, 

e m'arreſte en place; 

is, en ay beau changer, 
na douleur j'efface; 
mon pis & mon mieux, 
tt mes plus deſerts lieux. 


a quelque ſejour, 

en bois ou en pree, 
{pour l'aube de jour; 
Joh _= la veſpree, 
6 ceſſe mon cœur ſent 
rpret d'un abſent, 


ar fois vers ces lieux, 
ts a dreſſer ma veũe, 
nx trait de ces yeux, 
us en une nüe; 

Un je vois en l'eau. 
ine dans un tombeau. 


* ſuis en repos, 

n-llant ſur ma couche, 
© qu'il me tient propos, 
lens qu'il me touche: 


I haply throw a wiſtful glance, 
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For ah ! behold on yonder bier 
All that my heart and eyes held dear. 


Alas ! even in my blooming hours, 

Mid opening youth's reſplendent flowers, 
I'm doom'd each cruel pang to ſhare, 
Th* extremeſt ſorrows of deſpair, 

Nor other joy nor bliſs can prove 
Than griet and diſappointed love. 


The ſweet delights of happier days, 
New anguiſh in my boſom raiſe, 
Of ſhining day, the pure light 
To me is drear and gloom” night 
Nor is there aught ſo good and fair, 
As now to claim my flighteſt care. 


In my full heart and ſtreaming eyes, 
Portray'd by woe, an image lies, 
Which ſable robes but faintly ſpeak, 
Or the pale languor of my cheek, 
Pale as the vi'let's faded leaf, 

The tint of love's deſpairing grief. 


Perplex'd by this unwonted pai, . 

No place my ſteps can long detain, 
Yet change of ſcene no comfort gives, 
Where ſorrow's form for ever lies. 

My worſt, my happieſt, ſtate of mind, 
In ſolitude alone, I find, 


If chance my liſtleſs footſteps leads 
Thro? ſhady groves, or flowery meads, 
Whether at dawn of riſing day, 

Or lent evening's ſetting ray, 

Each grief that abſence can impart, 
Incefſant rends my tortur'd heart. { 


If to the heavens, in rapturous trance, 


His vifionary form 1 ſee, 

Pictur'd in orient clouds; to me, 
Sudden it flies, and he appears, 
Drown'd in a wat'ry tomb of tears, 


Awhile if balmy ſlumbers ſpread, 
Their downy pinions o'er my head, 
I touch his hand in ſhadowy dreams, 
His voice to ſoothe my tancy ſeems, | 
O 2 Et 
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Et labeur, en recoy, When wak'd by toil, or lull'd by ref, 
Tousjours eſt preſt de moy, His image ever fills my breaſt, 


{ ne vois autre objet, No other object meets my ſight, 

our beau qu'il ie preſente Howe'er in robes of beauty dipht, 
A qui que oit ſubjet Which to my ſad deſpairing heart, 
Oncques mon cœur conſente, One tranſient wiſh will e'er impart ; 
Exempt de perfection, Exempt from that unalter'd woe, 
A cette affliction. Which this ſad breaſt muſt ever know 
Mets, Chanſon, icy fin, But ceaſe my ſong—Ceaſe to complatt 
A ſi triſte complainte, And cloſe the ſadly plaintive ſtrain, 
Dont ſera le refrein To which, no artificial tears, 
Amour vraye & non feinte But love unfeign'd the burthen bears, 
Pour la ſeparation, | Nor can my ſorrows e'er decreaſe, 

N'aura diminution, For ah! his abſence ue'er can ceaſe, 


VERSES on ſome Medallions made by Mr. WeDG: woon, 
Clay, brought from Sydney Cove, and preſented to him by 
Joszru Banks, 


* 


[By Dr. Dazwin,] 
HERE Sydney Cove her lucid boſom ſwells, 


Courts her young navies, and the ſtorm repels ; 

High on a rock, amid the troubled air, 

HOPE ſtood ſublime, and wav'd her golden hair; 
Calm'd with her roſy ſmile the toſſing deep, 

And with ſweet accents charm'd the winds to flecp ; 

To each wild plain ſhe ſtreteh'd her ſnowy hand, 

High- waving wood, and ſea encireled ſtrand. 

% Hear me (ſhe cried) ye riſing realms! record 
Time's opening ſcenes, and truth's unerring word, 
There ſhall broad Greets their ſtately walls extend, 
The circus widen, and the creſcent bend : 

There raiſed from cities o'er the cultur'd land, 

Sha'l bright canals, and ſolid roads expand.— 

There the proud arch, colofſus- like, beſtride 

Yon elitt%1og ſtreams, and bound the chafing tide; 
Embelliſh'd villas crown the landſcape-ſcene, 

Farms wave with gold, and orchards bluſh between. 
There ſh.ll all ſpires, and dome-capp'd rowers aſcend, 
And piers and quaxs their maſly ſtructures blend; 
While with each breeze approaching veſſels glide, 

And northern treaſures dance on ev'ry tide !”” 

Then cer'ed the nymph - tumultuous echoes roar 
And JOYS's loud voice was heard from ſhore to ſhore 


DE 
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Her graceful ſteps, deſcending, preſs'd the plain, 
And PEACE, and ART, and LABOUR joined her trai 


SONNET to MAY, from the Second Part of the Botanic 
GARDEN. 


— — — — —— Oo" 1 


[By the Same, ] 


lai BS in yon blaze of orient ſky, 

Sweet MAY ! thy radiant form unfold ; 
| Uncloſe thy biue vo uptuous eye, 
And wave thy ſnadowy locks of gold. 


For thee the fragrant zephyrs blow, 
For thee defcends the ſunny ſhower ; | 
Ther}: in fofrer murmuis flow, | 
And brighter bluiſoms gem the bower, - 


Light Graces dreſs'd in flowery wreaths 2 
And tiptge Joys their hands combine ; 

And Love his ſweet contagion bre th s, 
And laughing dances round thy thrine, 


Warm with new life the glitterring thongs 
On quivering fin and ruſtling wing, 
Delightes join their votive ſongs, 
And hail the goddeſs of the ſpring,” 


DESCRIPTION of DISTRESSES occaſioned by the SLAVE 
Rs as TRADE. a 


From Sraxrigrp's Guinea Voyage. ] 


N the thick gloom of yonder penſive ſhade 
] Is loſt Abyeda's wretched form diſplay'd, | 
Abyeda, once among the vocal throng | 
The theme and miſtreſs of each rural ſong : 
Once the blithe leader of each feſtive ſcene, 
That woke the muſic of the joyous green. 
Ne'er did ſuch nymph before her brightneſs lare 
Within Formoſa's deep, tranſlucent wave, 
O'er her ſmooth form grace threw her waving line, 
And beauty wandered in the rich deſign. 
Unrival'd long had liv'd the happy maid ; 
And many a hero had her love eſſay'd. 
But youthful Quam'no was the virgin's pride; 
Her triend, protector, and her faithful guide. 
WE 
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Faſt by her ſide he kept his guardian way, 

Leaſt treach*rous Whites ſhould ſeize the tempting prey. 
The freſſi' ning cocoas from their height he bore, 
Cluſt'ring bananas ſpread their juicy ſtore, 

The ſpotted ſpoils too deck'd her rural bowꝰr, 

When from the chace, in the dear ev'ning hour, 
Glowing, ſhe met him with the welcome ſmile ; 
Pleas'd, and yet anxious at the manly toil. 

And now through dewy dawn, the riſing ray 
Lights up the radiance of their bridal-day, 

With early nymphs within the buſy room, 
Amidſt the labours of the flying loom 

Ot vivid tints ſhe plied the various thread; 
The long-plann'd work to grace the nuptial bed. 
Wich beating ſteps reſounds the hollow floor; 
To rapid ſtrokes reſponds the clam*rous door. 
With breathleſs energy ſhe flies amain, 

To meet her Quam'no and the bridal train, 
Alas l no Quam'no meets her eager eye— 

In ruſh the ſpoilers with deteſted cry, 

Seize with rapacious force the trembling prey ; 
And to the ſhore the hapleſs maid convey. 

When urg'd by rage, or hunger's burning force, 
The rav'ning lion winds his furious courſe, 

And through the herd his bloody paſſage ploughs ; 
So Qui+m*no ruſhes through the crowd of foes. 
Carves his fierce way, entwines the fainting maid : 
With vain protection ;—lo! a treach'rous blade, 
Darted behind him with unerring aim, 

Impales him deep; convolv'd the bleeding frame, 
Plunges indignant o'er the tainted ground, 

Life rolls his torrent through the yawning wound, 
O'er his fierce eyes death's hideous ſhadows move 
With ſable veil, and ſhut out light and love. 
Abyeda now upon the lifeleſs form, 

Sinks in deſpair beneath the trying ſtorm. 

The murd'rous ſtroke that mark'd his early tomb, 
Involves her intellects in deadly gloom. 

Her wounded reaſon the ſad manfion flies ; 

Senſe wanders widely, and reflection dies! 

Now (ſcourges having long their fury ſpent) 
Gloomy and ſad, beneath oppreſſion bent, 
Round her gall'd neck the feſt'ring iron winds, 
And to the gloomy maſt oppreſſive binds. 

Sad ſtrains of feeble melancholy flow; 
Half-meaning fragments of recorded woe, 

In wild ſucceſſion break the penſive lay, 
Through the drear night and lamentable day. 
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Her ſad aſſociates liſt the melting tones, 
And join each cadence with according groans. 
But tick*ning nature with the burden reels ; 
, O'er her wan face the deadly jaundice ſteals ; 
The ſpirits die ; the nerveleſs limbs unſtrung ; 
Wich mortal gripe the wounded heart-ſtrings wrung 
Fix'd her ſunk eye—her love-lorn ditty fails, 
Life beats tumultuous *gainſt the feeble pales— 
Convulſive throbs expel the final breath, 
And vcr the fatal clole ſits ghaſtly death. 


DESCRIPTION of a ſtill SUMMER's EVENING. 
{From the VII LAGE Curare.] 


LCANOR, come, and let us once again 

Deſcend into the valley, and enjoy 

The ſober peace of the ſtill ſummer's eve. 

We have no bluſh to loſe ; our treekled cheek 

The ſun not bliſters, nor the night-dew blaſts. 

Such is the time the mukng poet loves. 

Now vigorous imagination teems, 

And, warm with meditation, brings to birth 

Her admirable thought. I love to hear 

The filent rook to the high wood make way 

With hiſſing wing; to mark the wanton mouſe, 

And fee him gambol round the primroſe head, 

? Fill the ſtill owl comes ſmoothly failing by. 

And with a ſhrill to-whit breaks off his dance, 

And ſends bim ſceuring home; to hear the cur 

Of the night-loving partridge, or the (well 

Of the deep curfew from afar, And now 

It pleaſes me to mark the hooting owl, 

Perch*d on the naked hop pole, to atteud 

The diſtant cataract, or farmer's cur 

That bays the northern lights or riſing moon. 

Then let me ſteal along the woody lane, 

To hear thy ſong ſo various, ſweet bird, 

The queen of night, tranſporting Philomel ; 

{ name thee not to give my feeble lines 

A grace elſe wanted, for I-love thy ſong, 

And often have I ſtood to hear thee ling, 

When the clear moon, with Cytherean ſmile, 

Emerging from an eaſtern cloud, has ſhot 

A look of pure benevolence and joy 

Into the heart of night. Yes, I have ſtood 

And marked thy varied note, and frequent pauſe, 

Thy briſk and melancholy mood, with heart i 

Sincerely pleas'd, And, O! methought no note 
g O 4 Can 
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ODES of HORACE, lately diſcovered in the ParArixE L:iznan 
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Can equal thine, ſweet bird, of all that ſing 
How e.fily the chict! Yer have I beard 

What pleates me mill more; the human voice 

In fertvus ſw- erneſs flowing from the heart 

Of unaffefted woman. I could hark 

Till the round world diſfolv'd to the pure ſtrain 
Love teaches, geatle modeſty inſpires. 


AS &= 


at Rome. 
Opk I. 
A4 JULIUM FLORUM. 


D. grandem gravat uva ramum; 
0 


Intac Autumnus : glacialt> anno 
x hycms volvente aderit, capillis 
| Horrida canis, 
2 ie et Nymphas trepidè fugaces a 
aſequi, lento pede detinendas; 
Et bis captæ, lumulantis iram, 
Oſcula fi i. 
_ licet vino madidos vetuſto 
e die lætum recitare carmen: 
Flore, fi te des hilarem, licebit 
Sumere noctem. 


am vide curas Aquilone ſparſas ? 
ens viri tortis fibi conſtat, uttùm 


Serids lethi, eitiùlve triſtis 
Advolat hora, 


Op II. 
Ad LIBRUM SUUM. 


Ulci libello nemo ſodalium 
Fortan meorum charior extitit. 

De te merenti quid fidelis 
Officium domino rependes ? 


Te Roma cautum territat ardua ? 
Depone v. nos in ĩdiæ metus ; 
Urbiſque fidens dignitati, 

Per plarea> animoſus audi. 


En quo furentes Eumenidum choros 
Dis jecit almo fulmine Jupiter? 
Huic ara ſtabit, fama contu 


Perpetuo ce lebranda creſcet. 
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DOMESTIC LITERATURE 


Of the Year 1789. 


UR hiſtory of the Dom ſtie 
L' erature fethe year 1589, 
ommences, accord ng tv our eſta- 
led method, with Theology. 
þ endeavouring to lay before our 
ti0e1sa conciſe view of the reſpec- 
be publica jons which have ap- 
red in this department of litera- 
ure, we ſhall, iu the firit place in- 
mcuce to their notice ſuch works 
de connected with ſacred ei i- 
im, In this number we mull cla's 
% New 1 ranſlation of the Pen- 
wh; being a thorough Corree- 
en of the p eſent Tranſlation, when- 
eit devidtes from the cenuine 
kc of the Hebrew Expreſſions, or 
dere it renders obſcure the Mean- 
2 of the Text; or laſtly, where it 
waßons a ſeeming Cuntradiction 
. by ifaac Delgado, Teacher of 
Hebrew Linguage This work 
rom being deltitute of merit. 
n ſcveral inſtances the ſene of the 
ginal is rendered more faithfully 
u in our common verſion ; and 
tiny of the author's critical notes 
© Iayenions and uſeful. Some of 
$ «\terations, hoc ever, tend ra- 
ſer t obſcure than to illutttate 
e ſacred text; and his comment 
on aliohally founded on the 
rd expohtion- and doctrines 
ibe Rabbins. Had Mr. Delga- 
5 ianend of following ſuch tanci- 
guides, availed himſelf of the 


e Which he might have de- 


rived from the labours of wan 
learned mode: ns, particularly from 
the col'ati.ns of Kenutrott and de 
Rom, be would nt have dimimnithe 
ed his repatatio as a liberal ſcho- 
lar, and judicious CHIC, | 

Ot @ fimiter cha cter is The 
Penrateuch, or five Books of Moſes, 
iu Hebicw, with the Engliſh Tranſe 
lation on the oppohte Page, with 
Notes explanatory, practical, cri» 
tical and grammaunrval, by Lion Soefo 
mans; corrected and tranſlated by 
David Le: i, in 5 vols, 840.” Lion 
Soclin.ans appears to have heen well 
acquainted with the Talmud:'cal 
writing»: and Mr, levi is enti led 
to the praiſe ot diligeacc and atten- 
tion, both as rravf}.cor and editor. 
The Htbrew characters of this edi- 
tion are large and beautiful, and 
accompanied with all the Maſſoretie 
point+ »nd acccnts. In the margin 
we mee” with the ſhorter Mafſora ; 
and at the end of each volume with 
the Haphtorath, or fuch parts 
of the prophetical writings as are 
read in the Jewiſh ſynagogues, 
along with relative portious of the 
law. 

„ During the preſent year the 
pubite have received from Dr. 


Geddes, “ Propofals for printing 


by Subſcription, am] Tranflation 
of the Holy Bible, from corrected 
Texts ot the Originals; with va 
rious Readings, explanatory. Notes. 


? 
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and critical Obſervations. With 


Specimens of the Work.” Of the 
principles on which Dr. Geddes 
meant to proceed in this tranſlation, 
we took occaſion to expreſs our fa- 
vourable opinion in a former vo- 
lume, when we annaunced his 
„ Proſpectus” of this work, In 
an * Appendix to that Proſpectus, 
which was ſeperately publiſhed in 
the form of a letter to the late bi- 
ſhop of London, Dr. Geddes ſug- 

eſted a variety of queries, doubts, 
and difficulties relative to a verna- 
cular verſion of the holy ſcriptures. 
And we doubt not but that he will 
join with us in lamenting, that the 
inſirmities and death of the learned 
prelate deprived the world of the 
advantages which would have ariſen 
from his endeavours at the ſolution 
of them : a province for which he 
was peculiarly qualified, by his in- 
timate acquaintance with Hebrew li- 
terature, ſtrong critical diſcernment, 


and delicate taſte.— By this Appen- 


dix our author has afforded us ad- 
ditional conviction, that he is not 
deficient in ſome of the principal 
qualifications required in a tranſla- 
tor of the ſcriptures. The“ Propo- 
fals” of Dr. Geddes, beſide contain- 
ing the conditions of ſubſcription, 
ſubmit to the world ſpecimens of 
his tranſlation and notes, conſiſting 


of the firſt chap. of Geneſis, the 


thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
chaps. of Exodus, and the ſixteenth 
Pſalm. From theſe ſpecimens the 
impartial reader will be led to en- 
tertain a very high opinion of the 
learning and induſtry of the author; 
and to join with us, in heartily wiſh- 
ing him ſucceſs in his very labo- 


rious and important undertaking. 


We cannot, however, but expreſs 
our hope, that the candour and good 
ſenſe of Dr. Geddes will lead him 
to retain, as much as is poſſible, 
the ſimplicity of our preſent ver- 


ſion ; and to admit only of {uch al 
terations as a regard to dignity, 
propriety, or perſpicuity neceſlatily 
requires. 

Mr. Wrighte's * Explanation of 
the two firit Chapters of the Book 
of Geneſis,” is a work not undeſery. 
ing of the attention of the learned 
world. The author, apprehending Wd 
that there is little proſpect of ob. WW") 
taining an accurate tranſlation of the £11 
Hebrew Bible, is zealous in recon. . 
mending an accurate and literal ver-. 
ſion of the Septuagint, to be care 
ried on under the inſpection and WW ou! 
controul of perſons properly quali- 
fied to ſuperintend and conduct the U 
undertaking ; and offers his own 
tract, not ſo much as a ſpecimen of 
ſuch an undertaking, as with a view 
to convince the reader, that there 
is nothing incoherent, unintelligi- 
ble, or abſurd, in the ſhort hiſtory 
which Moſes gives of the creation, 
Notwithſtanding that we concur 
with the author in valuing the Greek 
verſion of the Hebrew Scriptures ay 


a very precious relic of antiquity, WW An 
yet we can by no means think that «pa! 
the moſt accurate tranſlation from it" fu 
would ſupply the place of one from een 
the original. Neither can we pol-WW'ovr 
ſibly conceive a reaſon why we may rel 
not expect a more accurate and faitb- "ns, 
ful tranflation from the original or) 
than from the Greek verſion ; eſpe- .. 
cially when we confider with what al C 
indefatigable aſſiduity the labours of "be fi 
the firſt orientaliſts of the age zwe a0 
employed in eſtabliſhing the ef ich 
ſtate of the Hebrew text, Ming the 
reſpect to the mode in which M. 
Wrighte has conducted his exp de! 
tion, although we think that it as 
ſometimes too fanciful and hypothe-WM" (cri, 
tical, yet it diſcovers frequent pro mary 
of his abilities and ingenuity : 4 ular i 
many of his remarks are in(trutir "4 w. 
and uſeful, ch ei 
* In our account of the Domes Ke read 
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te Literature of the year 1 — we 
fir 


are ſome account of the firſt vol. of 
. «A ſhort and plain Expoſition of the 
' od Teſtament &c. by the late Rev. 
of WT (3b Orton ; publiſhed from the au- 
oberes MSS. by Robert Gentle- 
„ Tn.” During the prefent year 
ea i editor has publiſhed the ſecond 
m third volumes of that work, 
þ WT ich comprehend the books of 


trpture from Leviticus to IId 


m- Chronicles, inclutive. To the ſe- 
ers and volume Mr. Gentleman has 
ar WT jicfixed a ſenſible, though plain, diſ- 
nd WY curſe of the author, on the uſeful- 
-s of the hiſtorical part of the 


01d Teſtament. This diſcourſe was 
tlivered by Mr, Orton at the cloſe 
of his expoſition of that part of 
kripture ; and is very properly pub- 
ned by the editor, at the deſire 
A ſeveral of bis friends, whom he 


"ry ofulted, With reſpect to the ge- 
url merits of this work, we reter 
cure readers to the character that 
ek n gave of the firſt volume, which 
; 3 Wb ipplicable to thoſe before us. 


Among ſuch publications in this 
tpartment of liter«ture, as are 
f ſuperior merit and importance, 
1con{picuous place is due to The 
tour Goſpels, tranſlated from the 
breek ; with preliminary Diſſerta- 
tons, and Notes critical and expla- 
mory, by George Campbell, D. D. 
f. . 8. E. Principal of the Mariſ- 
ca College, Aberdeen, in 2 vols.“ 
The firſt volume conſiſts of a ſenſi- 
de and well written preface, in 
mich the author gives an account 
" the nature of his work, and ob- 
ates the objections which have been 
ade by many well-meaning men 
gunſt a new tranſlation of any part 
e ſcripture; and of twelve preli- 
Wary difſerrations, which are re- 
ular introductions, one to another, 
ud which are intended to explain 
ch circumſtances as may enable 
readers more juſtly to appreciate 
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the merits of the ſucceeding work. 
The firit diflertation contains obſer- 
vations on the language and idiom 
of the New Teſtament; on the di- 
verſity of ſtyle, and on the inſpi- 
ration of the ſacred wiiters. The 
ſecond treats of the cauſe of the 
difference of language, and the 
principal difficulties in tranflatin 

the ſacred books, The third is on 
the ſtyle of the Goſpels, and diſ- 
cuſſ:s the objections of the cele- 
brated F. Simon againſt the per- 
ſpicuity of the Scripture fiyle, 
The fourth diſſertation contains 
many excellent obſervations on 
the right method of proceeding 
in the critical examination of the 
books of the New Teſtament. 
In the fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh, 
Dr. Campbell endeavours to aſcer- 
tain the proper meaning of ſome 
particular words and phraſes ; the 
differences of ſome words commons 
ly thought ſynonymous ; and the 
import of ſome titles of honour 
which occur in the New Teſtament. 
The eighth and ninth diſſertations 
contain a variety of obſervations on 
the manner of rendering ſome 
words, to which there are not any 
that perfectly correſpond in modern 
languages. The two following dil- 
ſertations point out the chiet ob- 
je is to be attended to by a tranſla- 
tor; and the regard which, in 
tranſlating Scripture into Engliſh, 
ought to be paid to former tranila- 
tors. The twelfth and lait diſſer- 
tation contains a more particular 
account of what the author has at- 
tempted in his ſubſequent perform- 
ance, Of theſe preliminary trea- 
tiſes it is not eaſy to ſpeak in tov» 
high terms. The ſecond volume 
contains Dr. Campbell's tranſlation 
and notes. With reſpet to the 
tranſlation of the four Goſpels, it 
is, in general, perſpicuous, faith- 
ful, and accurate, Sometimes = 

fin 
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find ourſelves obliged to diſſent from 
our ſeipectable author, and to call 
in queſtion the propticty of his al 
terations of our common verſion : 
buc the blemiſhes that we imagine 
that we perceive in his valuable 
work, are tifliag indeed, when op- 
poled to its preponderating excel- 
lences. Dr, Campbell's notes are 
principally philological and critical. 
They contain much curious inform- 
ation; and, together wrh his ad- 
mirable diſſertat ions, polleſs uncom- 
mon proots of judgment, learning, 
candeur, and lberality ; and eſta- 
bliſh the author's claim to diſtin» 
guiſhed honours among the writers 
in biblical criticiſm, 

In the fame reſpeRable liſt muſt 
we place the Obſervations upon the 
Expedicncy of revifing the preſent 
Englith Vei ſion of the Four Goſpels, 
and the Acts of the Apoſtles ; by 
John Symonds, LL. D. profeſſor 
of Modern Hiſſory in the Univerlity 
of Cambridge,” The chiet care of 
Dr. Symonds, as he informs us in 
his preface, has been to compare 
our preſent verfion with ſeveral 
tranſſations in difierent languages, 
which was actually done by king 
James's tranſlators; and to point 
out the principal faults 19 reſpect to 
the language of our own. Theſe 
faults he clafſes under the heads of 
ambiguities cocahtioned by the ante- 
cedents, to which the relatives re- 
fer, not being clearly diſtinguiſhed ; 
of ambiguities occalioned by equi- 
vocal words or — ot ambi- 
guides occaſioned by an indetermi- 
nate uſe of prepolitions ; of paſ- 
ſages ungrammatical; of mean and 
vulgar expreſſions; and of obſolete 
and harſh expreſſions. Under each 
of theſe heads our learned author 
Introduces a number of well choſen 
inſtances on which be makes ſuch 
ingenious and excellent remarks as 
are well worth the attention of the 


biblical ſcholar, After this Dr, Sy- 
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monds employ s himſelf in eftab/ifh 
ing the poſition that a verſion of the 
ſcriptures ſhould be as litera! as th 
genius of the Engliſh tongue wil 
allow; and in conſidering the ex 
ceptions to this poſition, which he 
exemplifies by a variety of appolitq 
quotations. On the whye, » 
have ſeldom met with a Wak i 
biblical criticiſm, from Which u 
have received greater ſatisfactia 
than fiom the obſervations befor 
us. In every past of them the au 
thor's aſſiduity ard learning are con 
{picuous, as well as his judgnien 
and candour. And we rejoice t 
find that he has it likewiſe in co 
templation to publith remarks vpo 
the Epiſtles, if the reception give 
to the preſent work {hould pros 
encouraging. Of this circumitang 
we Can entertain no doubt; a 
heartily congratulate the lovers « 
facred literature, on the great 20 
vantages which they may promi 


to themſelves from the future I. 
bours of Dr. Symonds, nire 

Great praiſe, likewiſe, is due public 
Mr. Gilbert Wakefield, for kted 
ſmall, but valuable treatiſe, erh 
tled “ A new Tranſlation of th Comn 
Parts only of the New TeſlamcqWArgun 
which are wrongly tranſlated in de 
common Verſion.“ In this vo cn 
the ingenious author has diſpla be op 


much learning, and juſt crit. N 
taſte. And, notwithſtanding Y do 
ſome of his alterations may «pM far 
to us to be needleſs, or ill toundgiFiendin, 
we cannnt withhold'our warm ay ge 
bation from his defign, and gene rater 
execution. He ſeems to have orm 
« a ſtudied attention to ge beseve 
utility and convenience“; and de illu 
introduced a variety of correct in 
and improvements which will dance 
found highly ſerviceable in e maz 
bliſhing the true ſenſe and mea dath. 

of the inſpired writers. fore o 


On the © Actions of the A M. Co, 
trauſlated from the origioal Gre 


. 
* 


ly the rev. John Willis, B. A 
e cannot beſtow the applauſe 
nich the writings of the laſt men- 
zoned authors have extorted from 
w The text Mr. Willis has divid- 
d into four parts; and each of 
heſe into a certain number of 
eftions, To every ſection are add- 
u proofs and illuſtrations, which 
nay rather be conſider. d as a com- 
nentary on the text than as afford- 
ng the reader much eri ĩcal inform- 
tion. As a tranſlator he is not to 
k commended either for perſpicuity 
velegance. His ſtyle is uncouth and 
mbar taſſed ; his phracſology aftect- 
dend quaint; and his language is, 
xcalionally, an offence agaiuſt the 
wmmon rules of grammar. But with 
ll theſe imperfections, Mr. Willis 
hs, in ſeveral inſta ces, given a 
better verſion than the vulgar one. 
To the number of commentators 
n the my ſtical books ot Scripture, 
xe have now to add the name of 
Ur. Cooke, Greek profeſſor in the 
wiverfity of Cambridge, who has 
wbliſhed «The Revelation, tranſ- 
ned and explained throughout; 
nich Keys, Illuſtrations, Notes and 
Comments ; a copious Introduction, 
Argument and Concluſion.” After 
mleavouring to ſupport St. John's 
dam to this book, and to oppoſe 
the opinions of Mr. Lightfoot and 
Mr, Mede, Mr. Cooke proceeds to 
ly down his ſyſtem ; from which, 
k far as we are capable of compre- 
lending it, we are free to acknow- 
edge that we have received no 
greater light than from the labours 
i former interpreters. The author, 
lever, is confident that, „with 
de illumination of God's Spirit,” 
leis in poſſeſſion of a clue, by the 
dance of which he has traced all 
de mazes of the wonderſul laby- 
bath. Were we to attempt to lay 
tore our readers a general idea of 


Mr. Cooke's ſyſtem, we ſhould form 
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a much larger article than our limits 
will admit. Thoſe who are fond of 
myſticiſm and obſcurity, may be 
aſſured tht they will find in this 
work abundant tood with which to 
gratify their mental palates. As to 
our author's ſtyle, it is perg'exed, 
inaccurate, and ſpiritleſs ; and on 
theſe accounts well adapted to the 
nature of his compolition. 

The firſt edition of the“ Free En- 
quiry into the Authenticity of the 
firit and ſecond Chapters of St. 
Matthews, Goſpel, &c. by John Wil. 
liams, LL. D“, was pul-liſhed be- 
tore the commencement of our an- 
nul labours, During the preſent 
year a ſecond edition of that work 
has appcared, with corrections, and 
conſiderable enlargements. The ob- 
ject of the author is, to examine 
into the evidence of the genuineſs of 
theſe chapters as drawn trom hiſto- 


ry; from the writings of the fathers, 


orthodox as well as heretical ; from 
ancient MSS. and from the dif- 
culties ariſing out of the narrative 
as it ſtayds in the text commoaly 
received, and when compared with 
the Old Teſtament hiſtory, the 
predictions of the prophets, and the 
teſtimony of contemporary hiſto» 
rians. Aſter a liberal and diſ- 
paſſionate inveſtigation of his ſubjeR, 
the worthy author concludes, in 
language equa'ly modeſt and candid, 
that“ it would be wrong to pro- 
nounce theſe chapters certainly 
ſpurious ; but that they ſhould be 
placed in the ſame liſt with «ther 
controverted parts of the Neu Teſ- 
tament, and ought not to be pro- 
duced as evidence in any point of 
doctrine not ſupported by unqueſ- 
tionable parts of rg With» 
out taking it upon ourſelves to de- 
cide on the merits of the queſtion, 
we think that the arguments of Dr. 
Williams on the evidence by which 
he ſupports them, are too * 
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ble to be treated with inattention 
and indifference. The truth of the 
Chriſtian revelation docs not de- 


pend upon an implicit faith in the. 


genuineſs of theſe chapters: nor 
can it be affected by the rejection of 
them. We could wiſh, however, to 
ſee an able and candid antagoniſt 
enter the liſts with our author. The 
queſtion would then be fully and 
calmly agitated ; and the reſult muſt 
be favourable to the intereſts of ſa- 
cred literature, and of truth. 

The worthy and reſpectable Dr. 
Henry Owen til! continues his uſe- 
ful labours in the ſervice of divine 
revelation The ſame laudable zeal 
and acutenels of diſcrimination 
which have marked his former cri- 
tical productions, have been diſ- 
— by him, during the preſent 
year in a work entitled + The Modes 
of Quotation uſed by the Evangeli- 
cal Writers, explained and vindi- 
cated.” In this work Dr. Owen 
chiefly examines thoſe quotations 
which appear tohave been introduced 
by the evangeliſts, in order to point 
out the intimate connection between 
the events of the life of Chriſt, and 
the prophecies recorded in the Old 
Teſtament. Theſe our author ex- 
amines in ſeventy fix different paſ- 


fages, and points out their coinci- 


dences and variations. Of theſe 
paſſages he ſhews that ſixty are con- 
tormable to ſome of the copies of 


the Septuagint in our hands; and 


the variations in the other inſtances 
he ſatisfactorily accounts for, frum 
evident corruptions of the Septua- 
gint, and from the ſuppoſition that 
the evangeliſts may have occafion- 
ally tranſlated from the original ; 
which ſuppoſition he confirms by 
reference to the Hebrew, The con- 
cluding part of this valuable work 
is employed in proving, that the 
prophecies in queſtian, were juſtly 
applied to Chriſt, or that they are 
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to be conſidered as referring to h 
rather than to ſubjects more near! 
connected with the times and th 
fituarions of the prophets, Thy 
well known character ot Dr. Owen 
and the importance of the ſubjed 
on which his pen has been employ 
ed, will ſecure to this work a favour [ 
able reception from the Chrillia 
world. 

The © Hiſtory of Chrift, for h 
Uſe of the Unlearned ; with ſhy 
explanatory Notes, and practical R. 
flections by W. Dalrymple. D. D. 
is entitled to reſpectful notice, bot! 
from the excellent deſign wit! 
which it was compiled by its bene 
volent and pious author, and its 
own intrinſic value. The life of 
Chriſt is drawn from the evange- 
liſts, whoſe relations are harmoniz 
ed when they relate to the ſame 
event, or connected when they re- 
fer to different tranſactions. In the 
narrative the language of the evan 
geliſts 1s endeavoured to be accom- 
modated to the claſs of readers for 
which the work is principally deſigns 
ed, by ſhort explanatory clauſes; 
and by notes, and reflections which 
are ſenſible, pertinent, and uſeful, 
To the whole are added the teltt 
monies of early Chriſtian writers, 
of Jewiſh and Heathen writers, and 
of ſceptical writers, in favour of the 
excellence of the Chriſtian diſpen- 
ſation. We heartily recommend 
the zealous and affectionate labours 
of this venerable paſtor to the ac- 
ceptance of the public, and to thole 
ſtudents in divinity who have not an 
opportunity of conſulting a variety 


of authors. : | \ hon 

As far as n luſtry and a good in- ate t. 
tention have a claim to approbation, con 
we are willing to award it to te Jol 
rev. David Simpſon, M. A. for his erſpe 
four volumes entitled .“ Sacred L- 0 Era 
terature: thewing the Holy Sc'lp- rie 
tures to be ſuperior to the molt ce* NN of 


lebrated 
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Wrated Writings of Antiquity, by 
he Teſtimony of above five hundred 
Witneſſes, and alſo by a Compariſon 
{their ſeveral kindsof Compoſition ; 
5 which are added Epiſtles and Ex- 
mats from ſome of the molt carly 
| Ame Chriſtian Fathers, &c. &c." 
This compilation conſiſts of a vaſt 
miety of quotations from authors 
all deſcriptions, who have con- 
rhuted to the elucidation of the 
cred writings both ancient and 
zodern, and of all opinions ortho- 
or and heterodox ; which, as it 
my be ſuppoſed, form a flrange 
ud heterogeneous maſs of reading. 
We muſt, however, do our author 
te juſtice to believe, from the 
wantity of materials which he has 
wnprefſed into each volume, as 
wil az from his own declaration, 
hat he has been influenced by the 
kf! motives ; and that his grand 
bet was to ſupply Chriſtians of 
very rank and degree, with an 
{vl moral and theological repo- 
kory, on reaſonable terms, 

The © Remarks on the internal 
tndences of the Chriſtian Religion, 


u Gilbert Wakefield, B. A.“ &c, 
ful WJ" 1<commended by that learning 
efti- rd ingenuity which diſtinguiſh all 
ers r compoſitions of our author; and 
and WW"! be received with pleaſure by the 
the raes of Chriſtianity. 5 The evi- 
pen- ces to which he particularly di- 
nend the attention of his readers, 
ours daun from the excellence of 


te Chriſtian morality and doc- 
mes; the conduct of Chrilt as an 
kſtructor, and the temper which 
e expreſſed on different oecaſions; 
ko honeſty with which the apoſtles 
ate their own failings ; the pecu- 
ur complexion and phraſcology of 


riety 


d in- 


tion, 


the John's Goſpel ; many incidents 
or bis erſperſed through the writings of 
L- Er2ngeliſts, which prove their 
icrip- y and truth, &c. &c. On 


Ky of theſe topics, Mr. Wake - 
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field expatiates in a conciſe and 


forcible manner: and draws his 
concluſions with logical preciſion, 
and the moſt unimpeachable can- 
dour and impartiality, 

In our hiſtory of the domeſtic lite- 
rature of the year 1787, we took no- 
ticeot Dr. Prieſtley's Anſwer to the 
letters of David Levi, in which the 
Dr. complained of his antagoniſt's 
deficiency in candour and learn- 
ing, and urged the arguments 
which he had advanced in his firſt 
Letter to the Jews, with redoubled 
torce and ſpirit. During the pre- 
ſent year the Jewiſh champion has 
once more entered the field with his 
« Letters to Dr, Prieſtley, in anſwer 
to his Letters to the Jews, Part II. 
alſo Letters to Dr, Cooper, in an- 
{wer to his one great Argument in 
favour of Chriſtianity from a ſingle 
Prophecy; to Mr. Bicheno, &c. 
&.“ A conſiderable part of theſe 
Letters is employed by Mr. Levi in 
attempting to vindicate himſelf from 
the charges which Dr, Prieſtley had 
brought againſt him. How tar he 
has ſucceeded muſt be left to the 
diſpaſſionate ſentence of his readers. 
Ia the objections which our author 
continues to produce againlt Chriſti- 
anity we find no new matter. 
They have been retailed by almoſt 
every writer againſt divine revela- 
tion; and have been as frequently 
confuted as they have been ad- 
vanced. Mr. Levi's Anſwers to Dr. 
Cooper and his, other correſpon- 
dents, are nor deficient in ingenuity 
and ſhrewdneſs, He may gain oc- 
caſional advantage from the too 
great confidence or want of ſkill in 
a newly raiſed recruit, but he can- 
not ward off the blows of a practiſed 
veteran. 

Among the other opponents who 
have entered the lifts with Mr. Levi, 
Dr. Krauter has ſhewn a laudable 
zeal for the honour of the Chriſ- 

tian 
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tian revelation in © A new, ſuccinct, 
ard candid Exam nation of Mr. D. 
L-vi's Objections againtt Jeſus 
Chriſt, and the Goſpel Hiſtory ;® 
and in a“ Syupplem nt 't that trea- 
tile, o ο d by a groſ, milrepre- 
ſemation uf it in hits letter ro Dr. 
Prieſtiey. But the zeal of this wor- 
thy writer is more than propoitionate 
to his adroitneſe in ung the wea- 
pons of contro-erſy ; and in his Sup- 
pl: ment he almoſt 1 tes fight of 
that cooIncts and moderation which 
2 e ſo advamageous to the polemic. 
Ir mult, however, be acknou le dged, 
that he hath met with ffrong provo- 
cation from his artful adveriarv. 

The“ Epifile to the chief Prieſts 
and Elders of the sen,, by the Rev, 
Richard Becre, recommends itſelf 
by many ſenſible argumen's, and 
judicious obſe vations, which have 
attorded us inſtruction and pleature, 
But the author has in a g eam a- 
ſure deſtroyed the value of his work, 
by the wonderful prediftions with 
which it 4bounds, and the fancitul 
hypotheieswiich be adopts. That our 
readers may not ſuſpect us of doing 
him injuſtiçe, it may be proper to 
inform them of his declaration to 
the Jews, that there are not thirty 
years 10 come ere their reſtoration 
mall take place; that Britam is the 
Tarſhiſh u heſe ſhins ar? to convey 
them to the lard of their tathers ; 
that the preſent war between the 
Ruthans and the Turks is to be the 
means of reicuing the Holy Sepul- 
chre from the band of the lnfidels ; 
tha: Rome and the Porte are the Sun 
and Moon which Daniel tells us 
ſhall be athamed and contounded at 
the reſtoration of the Jews; and 
that theſ- powers are alſo the beaſt 
and jalic prophet! We will make 
no comment on theſe curious and 
hardy aficrrions. 

Levi's Diſcourſe to the Nation 
of the Jews,” is the production of 
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an unknown author, who appeaty to 
have afſumed a name, under which 
he probavly meant to at:ratt the 
notice of the public, and to enſure 
che fale of his pamphlet. As to 
the object and the opinions of the 
author, we find ourſelves totaly ins 
capable of aſcertaining them, That 
he is not a Jew will be concluded 
from his not conſidering the preſent 
{tate of the Jews to be a continuatio 
of the Babyloniſh captivity ; anc 
from his chinking that H-rod re 
built the tempic of Jeruſalem 
making a third temple. But it ma 
not be of much importance to en 
quire into the motives of a writet 
tor appearing in maſquerade,  hoſ; 
labours are not diſtinguiſhed by an 
excellences in his matter, arrange 
ment, or language. 

The author of ** An Apol-gy fo 
proteſſing the Religion of Nature j 
the eighteenth Century of thi 
Chriſtian ra, &c.” ſhould rathe 
have entitled his rreariſe, an attac 
on the principles of natural recigion 
and the doctrin- of a ute ate 
Taking it for gront-d that the doc 
trine of ihe ſovl's mortality 1s in 
controvertibly eſtabl led by the ma 
terialtits, and that Chriltioniy 1 
undoubtedly, an art'ul fat ic, ien 
he endeavours to prove that t 1+ fo 
ly and crue'ty to inßſt on be belt 
of a future fate, and thit 4 fr 
conviction of what he derm (0 1 
tional and pleaſing a re flectiot 
would produce the moſt falurary e 
fects on the peace of ind wi 
an the proſperit of ſociery, Leavin 
our avtho!'s extravagant en lone 
be confured by their own abſurd) 
we thall only rewark, that his pu 
lication is diſtinguiſhed throngi0 
by a ſelf-ſufficiency and want f ct 


kliſhe, 
r Teſtin 
be firſt 
at ſeſu 
be, fr 
Qnſtian 
tr work 
Won of 
Whoritic 
ke proc 
de write 
Re not 
Wound 
Wthe old 
meer, 
W endea) 
Karan d 


bt glory 
Numents 


dour which are inconſtfent u * h 
calm philoſophy ; and tht by 9. ot, th 
attacking, in an open and mar onah] 

| @ zeal al 


— 
ud 


manner, the ſtrong hold of rei 1789, 


, he bath done little towards 
wing attention and applauſe, ex- 
ting from thoſe who are the 
wes of appetite, who will not, or 
jo dare not enquire and think for 
wnſeives. To this piece the au- 
hach added a liturgy which, if 
intended as a burleſque on li- 
ies, contains the curious and un · 
countable effuſions of a mind that 
 profeſſedly fixed on © intelligible 
its, ſenſible truths, and uſeful 
"WI ledge®”. 

ln controverſial Theology, the 
y:&s which of late more particy- 
þly engaged the attention of the 
me were, the various opinions 
y cting the perſon of Jeſus Chriſt, 
the other names who have ſtep- 
x forth in defence of the popular 
x commonly received opinion we 
ne now to add that of Dr. 
lun les, prebendary of Ely, who 
wiſhed ** Primitive Chriſtianity ; 
cleltimonies from the Writers of 
ke firſt four Centuries, to prove 
kt ſeſus Chriſt was worſhipped as 
bd, from the beginning of the 
Wtian Church.“ As we took up 
& work betore us with the expec- 
ann of meeting with ſome new 
Whorities, which had not already 
kn produced and inveſtigated by 
& writers, in this controverſy, we 
we (ot a little diſappointed u ben 
round Dr. Knowles treading only 
dhe old beaten track. We except, 
erer, from this general remark, 
* endeavour to trace back the tri- 
nan doxologies to the uſage of 
* Jewiſh church, and to derive 
em from the triſagium in which 
& prophet Iſaiah, vi. 3. repreſents 
&craphim chaunting to each other 
& glory of God. As far as any 
Numenis drawn from this diſcove- 
7 may be conſidered to be of 
Rgdt, the credit of them is un- 
honabhly due to Dr. Knowles. 
{ 114 alſo in defeading the dams 
789. ; 
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natory clauſe of the Athanafian 
Creed, is an unequivocal proof of 
his orthodoxy. We only add, that 
we wiſh our author had not given us 
cauſe to ſuſpect his candour, hy in- 
ſinuating an unſypported charge a- 
gainſt the fairneſs and impartiality 
of the late excellent Dr. Lardner. 

The reaſonings of the above men- 
tioned writer have, in part, met 
with an able and formidable op 
nent in Mr. Capel Lofft, whoſe 
« Obſervations on the firſt Part of 
Dr. Knowles's Teflimonies, in a 
Letter to a Frier:d,”” contain a varie- 
ty of remarks an the authorities 
which that gentlemap hath adduced 
from the writers of the firft century. 
Their ſentiments may be conſidered 
as of ſome weight in the controver- 
ſy, ſince any propoſition of import- 
ance may be expected not to be ob- 
ſcurely and ambiguoufly intimated 
by the writers of that early age, 
but to be explicitly recogniſed from 
the firſt; it ought to prove itſelf 
coeval, at leaſt, with the completion 
of the ſcripture code. In inveſti- 
gating the arguments of Dr. 
Knowles, our author — 
preſerves the character of a candid, 
liberal opponent; and his remarks 
diſcover great critical acumen, and 
extenſive learning. In an Appendix 
and Notes Mr, Lofft enters into a 
more particular diſcufſion of ſeveral 
collateral ſubjects, which could onl 
be referred to in the body of his 
letter. 

The © Defence of the Unity of 
God, in four Letters to the rev. Mr. 
Harper, &c. by G. Clark,” is the 

oduction of an author who a 
pears to be well acquainted with t 
arguments reſorted to in this contro- 
verſy, and to poſſeſs a critical knows 
ledge of the original languages of 
the ſacred ſcriptures. His faith is 
that of the Unitarians; which he 
ſcems to have adopted after a calm, 

P deiiberate 
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deliberate enquiry, and with great ſective; and in many parts of h 
' ſeriouſneſs of ſpirit, To this de- pamphlet diſplays ſuch illiberal; 
fence Mr. Clark has added Remarks and preſumption, as muſt expo 
on Mr, Romaine's Sermon on the him to the ſevereſt cenſure ( 

Self-exiſtence of Jeſus Chrift, and every impartial and rational mind 
on the Rev. Mr. Hawkins's Letter A ſpirit the reverſe of what 
to Dr. Prieſtley, which are written have been condemning appears 
with judgment and precifion, and “ A Vindication of the Pre.e 
with a temper and ſpirit that do ho- iſtence of Chriſt, conſidered in 
Nour to the author. | practical View ; humbly reco 

% The Replication ; or a famillar mended to the Attention of ti bee 
Addreſs to Mr. William Frend, of Serious, by Joſeph Corniſh.” Tt 
Jeſus Colleve, Cambridge, by principal object of this author is 
George Townfend,”” is intended as prove, that our Lord's having h 
an anſwer to Mr, Frend's challenge a glory with the Father before t 
to Mr. Townſend, iſt, To produce world was, according to the ſen 
any poſitive precept in ſcripture to in which the advocates for t 
worthip Chriſt as God, and to pray doctrine of the pre-exiſtence mai! 
to him, wü examples to ſupport tain theſe words, ſo far from lefſc i” 2 
the ſame. zdly, To mention the ing the force and efficacy of his e 
names of a ſew only of the many ample, affords the ſtrongett motiy 
perſons who, as Mr. Townſend to his followers, to endeavour aft 
aſſerted, had lett So.ivianiſm for walking, even as he alſo walke 
Mahometaniſm. With reſpect to the He further endeavours to ſhe 
firſt part of this challenge, our replier that the ſuppoſition of the conſc 


has done nothing more than recapi- ouſneſs which Chriſt had of a no 
tulate, in a confuſed and incoherent high dignity, renders his humili tha 
manner, the texts which are uſually his ſelt-denial, his meekneſs und id - 

tr 


appealed to by polemical writers. ſtrong provocations, his benevolene 
Theſe he has not attempted to illu- and his ſubmiſſion to the div 
firare, or to fupport that ſenſe of them will, much more ſtriking and ill 
for which he contends, by any new itrious than on the Socinian ſche 
criticiſms, But his anſwer to the On theſe topics our author ex &uctto, 
fecond' part of the challenge is ſtill tiates' in a ſenſible and ſeriof. oleic 
more miſerably . defeftive. Beſide manner; with candour and go 
being unable to bring forward the temper. The arguments which 
name of a fingle perſun who could uſes, and the text of ſcripture 
properly be clafſed under the re- which he ſupports them, are ſu 
quired deſcription, he has been as have been generally adduced | 
guilty of the grofs blunder of call- the ableſt defenders of the doctiit 
ing the emperor Julian a Soci- His Socinian brethren, howeve 
nian, and, what is ſtill groffer, of will except againſt his conſtrudli 
calling him a Mahomeran, although of ſcripture ; and queſſion the 
he died more than two centuries curacy of his ſpiritual geograp 


| before Mahomet was born. But which places them under the frig aton 
fuch ignorance might have been zone of religion. work, if 
pitied and forgiven, had the author The author of A new Thec import: 
diſcovered the leaſt traces of mo- of Redemption, upon Princip 2 
deſty or candour. In theſe quali aqually agreeable to Revelation 3 * 

948 deer 


ties, however, be is eſſentially de - Reaſon, in 2 volumes, propoſes 


eſtabli y in th 
> 


&.bliſh an hypotheſis which equal - 
jy avoids the difficulties of the Cal- 
miſtic and Arminian ſyſtems in 
ap'aining the doctrine of ori- 
mal fin, and of the atonement. 
bur author's ſyſtem is founded on 
& ſuppoſition that the reſentment 
God againit our firſt parents, 
ming almoſt in the moment of 
:nce, the ſentence of death was 
anediately reverſed ; Adam and 
k poſterity were permitted to live, 
u the means of atonement were 
k once adopted. On this founda- 
n he builds his creed, that if 
nt had not died, then had all 
unkind periſhed ; that every fa- 
uu and privilege of being that 
now poſſeſs, is not in any place 
re plainly ſaid to belong to God, 
is creator, than it is in other 
kees to Chriſt as its redeemer ; 
(that it is no more to be doubted 
without his ranſom mankind 
uld not have been after the fall, 
kn that without creation the 
d have been before, This 
em the author endeavours to 
ont by reaſonings on the neceſ- 
of atonement a priori, from 
pal principles of revelation, and 
cluction of the ſame particulars, 
poſteriori, from fundamental 
veples of nature as well as re- 
on. To theſe ſucceed a philo- 
ical ſolution of the facts de- 
trated ; confiderations of their 
kence in a moral view; on the 
pn of evil, and the neceſſity of ic 
«vgs without reſtraint ; and an 
nation of different texts in the 

F Teſtament which are ſuppoſed 
late to the doctrines of = fall 
de atonement, The author of 
work, if he hath added nothin 
important to the attanpts o 

r writers, and even left his 
diſſatisfied with reſpe to 
has been deemed an important 

iy in this controverſy, vit. by 
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what means the atonement was 
made acceptable to God, is, never- 


theleſs, entitled to the praiſe of 


good ſenſe, and ingenuity : and his 
laborious attempt to free the or- 
thodox ſyſtem from ſome of the 
gloomy ideas which Calviniſm has 
connected with it, is bighly to the 
credit of his benevolence, But we 
cannot __—_ we find his argu- 
ments ſufficiently logical and con- 
cluſive to make us converts to his 
opinions, 

The Attempt to explain ſome 
of the Thirty-nine Articles, on 
ſcriptural Principles, by a Miniſter 
of the Church of England.“ ex- 
hibits to us a modification of thoſe 
articles, by a cura'e of the church, 
when in proſpect of a living ; who, 
in an addreſs to ſome of his eccle. 
ſiaſtical ſuperiors, aſſures them, thar 
it is only in the ſenſe here given, 
he can again bring his mind to 
renew his ſubſcription. One prin. 
cipal deſign of this publication is, 
to excite the attention of public 


characters to the lamentable ſitu- 


ation in which many worthy and 
conſciencious clergy men are placed, 
who enquire into the nature and 
evidence of our holy faith. The 
author, after lamenting that ſince 
the days of the venerable Hoadlev, 
we have been in a retrograde ſtate 
with reſpect to the long wiſhed-for, 
and much ſolicited removal of ſub- 
ſcription, and conformity to human 
creeds and articles of faith, urges, 
in rerms which appeal to the com- 
paſſion and humanity of men in 
power, the growing neceſſity of re- 
moving ſuch ſtumbling blocks of 
human introduction, to preſerve the 


godly ſimplicity and integrity of 


miniſters, and to prevent the increaſe 
of unbelievers. We lament, equall 
with the worthy author of this tr 
the exiſtence of that evil of which 
he complains ; and heartily join in 
| of © the 
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the wiſhes of many of the moſt Dr. Prieſtley, if attended to, 


learned and valuable of the clergy adapted to produce the beſt effect, „. 
for their ſpeedy removal. If the the minds of theological diſputants ud 
edifice of the ettabliſhment be worth They zealouſly recommend tha mir 
preſerving, the necefary alterations truly Chriſtian ſpirit, under the ;: 
- whichincrealing knowledge ſuggeſts, fluence of which 4 whatſoever e 

inſtead of injuring the fabric, can illiberal, and harſh, and arbitra-"" * 


only add to its beauty, and ſecuie and uncharitable, will be careful! 


its permanency. avoided, as worthy to excite nothin er 
The Eflays on Religious Sub- but diſguſt; and religious merit þ pat) 
jets, by Joſeph Milner, A. M.“ allowed not only to be conſite Ai 
are chiefly intended as an anſwer to with any difference in particular kred 
the Eſſays of the late Mr. Ludlam, ligious opinions, but even to RY” "! 
which we noticed in our laſt An- derived from the very cauſe of thi" 
nual Regiſter ; particularly, to his difference—a fincere deſire and e t 
Eſſay on the Influence of the Holy deavour after information,” rd 
Spirit. In this tieatiſe, Mr. Mil- The ſubjeR of unſcriptural do wt ſu 
ner defends the tenets of Metho- Jogies, on which a letter was en. 
.diſm with greater appearance of year addreſſed to the Miniſters of ie 
reaſon and argument than we Calviniſtic Baptiſts, has engaged t fe, { 
uſually find in the publications of pens of diffe:ent writers, who haf re 
that party. His knowledge and his in their turns, attacked and deſeui *, 
abilities are much above medio- ed that publication. Among otheyn”"*rs 
crity. We wiſh that we could pay the author of Remarks on nh a 
the ſame compliment to his candour Letter addreſſed to the Miniſters ad dif] 
and liberality. But the acrimony the Orthodox or Calviniſtic B Dr, 
with” which he trears the memory tiſts, &c,”” endeavours to vindie ad late 
of Mr. Ludlam, is deſerving of the practice of ufing ſuch dor lublin, 
ſevere reprehenſion. Why cannot gies. To his arguments re ue 
the advocates fur particular ſyſtems have been made in A Vindica . 
of faith, defend their opinions in the of a printed Letter, &c.“ and * 
ipirit of meekneſs? Is it becauſe Review of the Debate now in / th, dy 
they dread the touchſlone of calm tation among the Baptifts, & = 
inveſtigation ? Or is it becauſe they It is not our inclination, nor we * A 
are forgetful of the apoſtolic ad mo- it be acceptable to our readers * 0 
nitions, that we ſhould not ſet at deſcend to the particulars of * ade 
nought our brother, and that we debate. We have noticed t ject o 


ſhould judge nothing before the pamphlets in order to preſerve fatiſe | 
time ? | uniformity of our literary hiſt 
It was with pleaſure, thut, after and we take our leave of them 
dwelling en the enquiries which the remarking, that in point of 4 
laſt pamphlet ſuggeſted, we caſt our ment aud weight,the writers at 
eves on a treatiſe, entitled.“ Re- the uſe of ſuch doxologies 8 
flections on Faith; in which is is not to be found in ſcripture, , 
ſhewu that no Difference of religious the advantage of their oppo * * 
Opinions, is any reaſonable Ground For they ſtand on the only te and | 
for diſreſpe& among Men, and eſpe- ground, the perfection and 
cially among Chriſtians.” Theſe ciency of the ſcriptures, witho 
' liberal and candid reflections, which addition of human improveme 
are dedicated to Dr, Horſeley, and *-Antipxdopatiſm examined 


a 
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nina Enquiry into the Deſien 
. Mode of Baptiſm, &c. by Ed- 
J ard Williams, in two Volumes,” 
: publication which does credit 
che author's abilities and candour, 
al beſpeaks his intimate acquaint- 
ee with the ſubject on which he 
ns. He appears to have dili- 
ently purſued the queſtion through 
d its diſfculties; and to have ſuf- 
fred none of the objections brought 
u thoſe who oppoſe infant-bap- 
im to paſs by without bein 
borougbly fifted and confuted. This 
edit we give in his favour, with- 
wt ſubſcribing to all his ideas on 
be nature and defign of Baptiſm. 
The work before us includes, like- 
file, ſome judicious remarks on the 
mure of poſitive inſtitutions in ge- 
xl, and on human ceremonies in 
mers of religion, which will meet 
ih approbation from the candid 
ad diſpaſſionate reader. 
Dr, =_ rector of Killeſandra, 
ad late fellow of Trinity College, 
Iiblin, who in the year 1787 pub- 
wed ſome learned and ingenious 
d{-ryarions on the influence of the 
krine of the pope's ſupremacy, 
wh, during the preſent year, ſub- 
ſitted to the attention of the pub- 
* „A Survey of the Modern 
we of the urch of Rome,“ 
mh additional obſervations on the 
jet of his former work. In this 
muſe he delivers the doctrine of 
de church of Rome, as collected 
m ber canons, authoriſed cate- 
aims, and orthodox creeds : and 
& has illuſtrated theſe by the con- 
eons of the moſt reſpe&.ble and 
Frored writers of that commu- 
om, and by a ſurvey of the prac- 
* and diſcipline of that church, 
gh a long ſucceſſion of ages 
the preſent day. The concluſion 
neh he draws is, that $he church 
dome is perſecuting and intole- 
and that the latitudmarian 
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principles which pervade the writ- 
ings of ſome Roman apologiſts of 
the preſent day, come to us in a 
very queſtionable ſhape. Notwith- 
ſtanding that Dr. Hales writes like 
a ſcholar and a gentleman, and has 
avoided every kind of acrimony and 
abuſe, we do not ſee the advan. 
tage which can be derived from ſuch 
a diſcuſſion, at this liberal and en- 
lighrened period. If it only tend to 
eſtabliſh the conviction, that the 


power of controuling or interfering. 


with the religious liberiies of others 
ſhould not be entruſted to any ieli- 
gious ſect or party, it will be well. 
Bur if it hould renew and inflame 
thoſe prejudices which were rapidly 
declining in the world, and excite 
the fears and bigotry of the ignorant 
and vninformed, it would not be an 

talk to counteract the evil 
which it might produce. 

Among ſuch theologieal treaties” 
as relate to ſubjects ot curious in- 
ve ſtigation, we may rank © A Diſ- 
— concerning the R- ſurrection 
of Bodies, tending to ſhew, from 
the Writings of Heathens, Jews, and 
Chriſtians, that there are Bodies 
called our own, wh ch will not be 
raiſed from the dead ; thit there are 
Bodies properly called our own, 
which will be raiſed from the dead. 
By what means the perfection and 
Immortality of the Reſurrection 
Badies are to be obtained, and by 
whom eſſected.“ We have given 
the title of this pamphlet at length, 
as it will ſuffleiently explain to our 
readers what the author's object is. 
It would be injuſtice not to add, 
that he ſupports his hypotheſis with 
ſuch powers of reaſoning, genius, 
and learning, us will afford ample 

atification ro thoſe who may be 

iſpoſed to peruſe his work, 

% The Spiritual Body: being an 
humble Attempt to remove the 
Charge of Abſurdity from the Doctrine 

1 ofs 
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of the Reſurrection, &c.“ is, like- 
wiſe, the production of a ſenſible and 
ingenious writer, though his pages 
are not adorned with literary ho- 
nours equal to thoſe of the laſt 
mentioned author. His object is to 
prove, that there is a ſpiritual body, 
diſtinct from the natural body, 


which exiſts after death, and will 


be raiſed at the laſt day, when the 
latter with which it 1s now inter- 
woven ſhall be incorporated with 
the duſt. One expreſſion which the 
author uſes, that in what he has 
written he is ſure he could get no 
aſſiſtance from man, will be thought 
by many to ſavour either of en- 
thuſialm, or of a very blameable 
ſelf-conceit. 

Spiritualizing the objects and 
operations of nature hath been a 
favourite employment with many 
popular wiiters. Among the au- 
thors who have endeavoured to 
convey religious inſtruction in 
this form, we meet with the name 
of Mr. Samuel Saunders, whoſe 
% Theoſophical Eflays on the Wiſ- 
dom and Goodneis of God as ſeen 
and read in the Proceſs and Opera- 
tion of Vegetative Nature,” will 
not be unacceptable ro the ad- 
mirers of this ſpecics of compofi- 
tion. When we conſider the de- 
ſcrip:ion of readers for which theſe 
Eſſavs are intended, we perſuade 
ourſelves that it is unneceſſary to try 
them by the rules of criticiſm, or 
ſtrictly to examine the julſlneſs of 
the author's analogical remarks. 

+ The Effuſions of the Heart; 
or heavenly Meditations and de- 
votional Exerciſes, by Sophronia,“ 
contain a number of pious and uſe- 


ful refleQions, which appear to have 


been dictated by a mind which felt 
the good impreſſions which it wiſhed 
to communicate to others. The 
ſubjects of them are, the Greatneſs 


of God's Mercy to Mankind; the wut 
Promiſes of 3 Afflictions ; 
Heaven; the Sufferings «f Chriſſ; 
the Love of God ; and Death, — 

From the pen of Mr. Whiteley, * 
who has been repeatedly honoured X K 
by the Norriſian Prize in the Unixer- K 
ſity of Cambridge, we have received veeſſ 
another valuable little treatiſe, | 
which hath been crowned with the 
wreath of merit. The ſubje& © em 
it is, „Voluntary Neglect of any 
one Duty, cannot be compenſted 
by Strictneſs of Attention to othe 
Duties.“ In this Eſſay the autho 
ſatisfactorily proves, from the de bes of 
clarations of God's word, ard th role 
analogy of his government, the nt 
impoſſibility of compenſating evil e 
actions by thoſe that are good. Hit 
reaſonings are thoſe of a man 
habituated to thought, and logical 
deduction; and the language in 
which they are clothed is chaſte 
and elegant. 

The © Addreſs to young Perſon 
after Con fit ma: ion, by Richard Wat 
ſon, Lord Biſhop of l andaff. 
is a publication which reflects the 
higheſt honour on the head anc 
heart of that excellent prelate, an 
which we heartily recommend te 
the ſerious peruſal of aur readers 
In this little pamphlet. Dr. Watſon 
expoſes, with a maſterly hand, th 
prejudices of ſcepticiſm, ard the 
deformity of vice; and recommend 
religion to the riüng generation 1 
a manner that is peculiarly concili 
ating and impreſſive, And, whil 
it is written in a ſtyle which is ful 
ficiently plain and clear for ever 
clats of readers, it is not defectiv 
in that ſtrength of ſentiment, and 
energy of diction, which charatte 
riſe the other productions of th 

orthy author. 

* Tus « Letter to the Clerz 
of the Dioceſe of Sarum 4 
u! 
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gute, Lord Biſhop of Sarum,” 
4otains the ſubſtance of two viſita- 
ion charges, delivered to the Salis- 
wy clergy. It is divided into four 
arts, in which the following to- 
bs rue diſcuſſed : Sunday ſchools ; 
be king's proclamation, and the ſo- 
xy for carrying it into effect; the 
xceſſary repairs of churches and 
urſonage houſes ; the ſtate and ma- 
gement of the fund ariſing from 
ween's Anne's bounty; the com- 
mation of tythe for land; the 
kty of reſidence ; directions to be 


4 _4 bw > mis - —_—_— 


nes; the dreſs, conduct, and ſtu- 
les of the clergy 5 the caution to 
kuſed in giving teſtimonials for or- 
bon; and the neceſſary prepa- 


# theſe ſubjects his lordſhip en- 
nes with good ſenſe and modera- 
kn, apparently under the influ- 
nce of a pious heart, and of a pre- 
ent wiſh to promote the beſt inte- 
&& of truth and virtue.” We ſhall 
ld, likewiſe, that in every part of 
"ts letter he diſcovers a zealous at- 
achment to the intereſts of the 
bc of England: ſo much fo, 
tit many will think that he carries 
tty exceſs, when, in pointing out 
le qualifications requiſite to the 
ils miniſtry, he ſeems to lay 
reer ſtreſs on an acquaintance 
ath the Thirty - nine Articles, and 
ith ſuch books as have been writ- 
"to explain them, than with the 
Ne Teſtament itſelf. We are per- 
. WW 44d thar the worthy prelate hath 
WH ==utiouſly fallen into a mode of 
oz which may bear ſuch a con- 
buttion ; and that, however wed- 
u to the eſtabliſhment and its 
No "em, he is not inſenſible to the 
Merior regard which is due from 
inſelf and his clergy to the inte- 
> of Chriſtianity, and to the 
d Wd of God. 
{> * Hints ſubmitted to the 


dſerved in the appointment of eu- 


mon for taking orders. On each 


ſerions Attention of the Clergy, No- 
bility, and Gentry, newly aſſociat- 
ed, by a Layman,” are written 
with a degree of good ſenſe and li- 
berality, that cannot fail to recom- 
mend them to general notice and 
acceptance, The object of the au- 
thor is to aſſiſt the deſign of the 
new aſſociation, by pointing out to 
their conſideration ſome meaſures 
which, if adopted, may have a 
powerful effect in promoting piety 
and virtue, in diſcountenancing li- 
centiouſneſs. and in checking the 
progreſs of infidelity. Theſe mea- 
ſures are, a more ſtrict attention in 
the higher ranks to religion in gene- 


ral, and particularly to public wor- 


ſhip. And that theſe meaſures may 
be ſupported by the examples of a 
— large number of perſons of the 
character and pureſt principles 
of religion, who are at preſent re- 
ſtrained by their conſciences from 
joining in the eſtabliſhed worſhi 
he ſtrongly recommends a revidal 
of our public ſervice and doctrines, 
that ſuch alterations may be intro- 
duced as are inherent and con- 
ſonant to the principles of the 
church of England, and to the 
religion of a Chriſtian proteſtant, 


We have ſeldom met with a publi- 


cation more intereſting than that be- 
fore us ; which appeared to origi- 
nate in purer and better motives z or 
which was better calculated to pro- 
duce the effect deſigned on unpreju- 
diced and di ſpaſſionate minds. We 
— with that the governors 
of our church may improve by theſe 
Hints. Should they meet the wiſh- 
es of the worthy author, we enter- 
rain the ſame conviction with him- 
ſelf, that the intereſts and credit of 
the eſtabliſhment would receive the 
firmeſt ſupport, the religious ſects 
and parties which divide the king- 
dom would be much reduced in 
number and weight, and the cauſe 
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of infidelity and irreligion meet with 
a defeat, which would be followed 
by the moſt important and benefi- 
cial conſ-quences. Theſe Hints are 
ſaid to have been written hy a no- 
bleman of diſtinguiſhed rank. 

We confider the public, l.kewiſe, 
to be much indehred to the author 
of „ Private Worth the Baſis of 
pubhe Decency ; an Adureſs to Peo- 
ple of Rank and Fortune, dedicats 
ed to the Biſhop of L ndon.“ This 
treatiſe is on the ſubjects of exam- 
ple, edueation, family deportment, 
and gratitude. The expoſtulations 
and advices which it contains, are of 
the moſt ſerious and general impor- 
tance, and originated . in nocymca}, 
invidious, or plebrian motive: but 
in 4 ſincere conviction that, as t 
ſoul is more precious than the bo- 
dy, heaven more deſirable than 
earth, and eternity more momen- 
tuous than time, the blefiings of 


true 2 proportionally tran- 


end all others.” The obſerva - 
tions of the author are the dictates 
of unbwledge and experience, af- 
ſiſted by a thorough acquaintance 
with the manners of the higher 
rahks.in life, The manner in which 
this addreſs is dran up, is calcu- 
lated to make impreiſion ; and it is 
farther recommended by a ſtyle and 
langusge, which are nervous, ele : 
gant, end pleaſing. * a 
- The converts to the faith of 
baron, Swedenhorg are active and 
zealous indifſeminating his opinions. 
During the preſent year they have 
extracted from his works, and pub- 
liked, ** Paſſages concerning the 
2 Prayer, aud its internal 
Senſes?! + Wiſdom's Dictates, or 
a Collection of Maxims and Obſer- 
vations concerning divine and ſpiri- 
tual Truths, and -that--Progrels of 


Regeneration, or Renewal of Liſe 


from the Lord, which only is truly 


Krving;'! and a treatiſe on Mar- the docttine of a particular 4 


riages in Heaven; and on the Na 
ture of heavenly conjugal Love. 
Our readers are already ſufficient! 
2 with the vein of enthu 
hatm Which runs through all th 
writings of baron Swedenborg 
Fhe treatiſes which we have end 
merated above, are not deficient i 


this —_— It would at the fam e 
time be wrong in us not to acknow Wl e. 
ledge, that they contain many oH 
ſervations which are juſt and val ur « 
able, But we cannot think it worr ed 
while to be at the labour of extract nd c 
ing theſe from the crude and incomi ui 
prebenfible ſyſtem by which the ible | 
a e overwhelmed, -when they mai hun 
be mer =_ in an 5-996 þ writer en 
ealily to ured, and eaſily ha 
be n | : lies 
- When our account of the fe acol 
mons-of the year 1788 was ſent t a 
the prefs, we had not ſeen the rat 
lume on The Grounds and Crea. 
bility of the Chriftian Religion hid v 
preached at the Bamp'on Lectur hath i 
by the Rev. Richard Shephe ig ag 
D. D. F. R. S. Archdeacon of ge died 
ford, and Chaplain to the Biſhop de il 
Durham.“ In theſe fermons the 2 Am 
thor bath preſcribed to himſeff s, 
very extenſive plan. His introduq ber 2s 
rory diſcourſe is employed in ende cond 
vours to diſtinguiſh between the e ¶ lere 
cellence of Chriſtianity, and ti tion þ 
variable rule of duty in the preteſ Kkeber 
ſions of moral fitneſs held out fiſcour 
the Deiſt 3 and to point out the di lume | 
ſimilarity between the principles n the 
the Goſpel, and thoſe of the N vith «| 
zarenes and Ebionites, aud mode their ! 
Bocinians. In the next place Do of Dr. 
Shepherd proves the exiſtence fruftiy 
God and ſeverely animadrerts ei- g. 
the opinions of thoſe who, wh readers 
they acknowledge his being, wou ner ve 
by limiting his power, deprive b tier. 
of all proper omnipatence. In! The 


following diſcourſes he infills « 


x genera} Providence ; the obliga- 
dans of religion ; the connection be- 
weeu religion and the ſocial duties; 
ke neceſſity of a divine revelation ; 
|: divine pretenſions of the Moſaic 
pen lation ; the general expecta- 
jon of a Methah entertained by the 
and the erroneous opinions 
mich they had formed of his cha- 
aſter : and concludes with an en- 
wiry into the general ſcope and te- 
wr of the ſcriptures of the New 
elament, reſpecting the nature 
nd character of Chriſt. On ſuch 
intiety of ſubjects it was impoſ- 
ible for Dr. Shepherd, to take more 
han a general view of the principal 
moments, In executing this taſk 
* hath diſplayed conſiderable abi- 
lies and learning. But we cannot 
axcolpate him from the charge of 
i&farion in the choice and arrange- 
neut of his words, and in the man- 
wr and ſtyle of his diſcourſes. 
hid we cannot but think that he 
hath ivjured his cauſe, when plead- 
Ig againſt che Socinians, by the ſtu- 
led harſhneſs of his expreſſions and 
the illiberality of his inſinuations. 
Among the ſermons of the year 
1759, the firſt place in point of or- 
fer as well as merit is due to the 
keond volume of ** Sermons on 
lifferent Subjects leſt for Publica- 
don by John Taylor LL. D. late 
Irebendary of Weſtminſter.” The 
fiſcourſes which compoſe this vo- 
lume poſſeſs ſimilar merit with thoſe 
i the firſt, Aud we meet in them 
vith the ſame internal evidences of 
their having been the productious 
of Dr. Johnſon's forcible and in- 
buctive pen. For an account of 
thei” general merits, we refer our 
Readers to what was faid of the for- 
ner volume in our laſt year's Re- 
7. 

The © Diſcourſes on different 
Tm by the reverend Richard 
fullyhele, in two Volumes,“ are 
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entitled to a conſiderable fare of 
praiſe. In ſuch of them as are em- 
ployed on ſubjects of ſy ſtemaſtio 
theology, the author adopts the 
popular and eſtabliſhed opinions z 
which he accommodates to various 
ſcenes that are drawn by him with 
a maſterly hand, and embelliſhed 
by the powers of a glowing fancy. 
He hath alſo diſcovered much in- 
genvity and addreſs in his ſtatement 
of ſome of the arguments in favour 
of Chriſtianity ; and in his deline- 
ation of the beautiful ſimplicity, 
and admirable tendency of that re- 
ligion. But the moſt acceptable and 
pleaſing of his diſcourſes are thoſe 
which contain ſtrictures on ſome of 
the characters and incidents of the 
Old Teſtament hiſtory, or which 
exhibit pictures of modern life and 
manners. Ia theſe the reader will 
meet with many judicious and uſe- 
ful obſervations ; which diſplay the 
author's intimate acquaintance with 
human nature, and may be peruſed 
with conliderable advantage. With 
reſpect to the ſtyle and compoſition 
of theſe diſcourſes, it is, in general, 
chaſte and elegant, and exemplifies, 
with no ſmall ſucceſs, the precepts 
laid down by the author in his En- 
gliſh Orator. 

The four volumes containing 
« One hundred and twenty popular 
Sermons, by Philip Pyle, A. M.” 
are employed in a familiar elucida- 
tion of the doctrines of natural and 
revealed religion, and a ſerious and 
practical recommendation of the 
moral duties. Several of theſe ſer- 
mons, are the productions of Mr, 
Pyle's late father, whoſe merits as 
a Writer are well known, and whoſe 
ſtyle and manner his ſon has imi- 
tated with conſiderable ſucceſs. 
The reader who ſhall take up theſe 
volumes, not with the view of be- 
ing entertained by novelty of ſenti- 
ment, or of being ſtruck with ener- 
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gy of diction, or beauty of lan- 
gvage, but with the expectation of 
meeting with important and uſeful 
truths adapted to the improvement 
and edification of plain and com- 
mon underſtandings, will not be diſ- 
appointed, And we recommend 
— as a valuable addition to the 
ſtock of ſermons defigned to be 
read in families. | 
The «+ Twelve Sermons preached 

on particular Occaſions, by the rev. 
Edward Barry, A. M. and M. D. 
&c.” appear to be the productions 
of a well meaning and orthodox di- 
vine, who hath not made the beau- 
ties of language and compoſition 
the objects of his ſtudy. Hence 
we frequently meet with ſuch a con- 
fufon of metaphors, miſapplica- 
tion of epithets, and groſs impro- 
prieties of exprefſion, as greatly ob- 
icure the merit of the good things 
whieh they contain. 

The two volumes of ** Sermons, 
by William Leechman D. D. late 
Principal of the College of Glaſ- 
gow,” will bean acceptable preſent 
to the public, who have already pafſ- 
ed their favourable ſentence on the 
merits of the excellent author in 
this ſpecies of compoſition, Nine 
of the diſcourſes of - which theſe 
volumes confiſt were publiſhed by 
Dr. Leechman, and patied through 
ſeveral editions duriny his life-time ; 
the reſt have been ſelected by the 
editor from the author's manu- 
ſcripts. They are all written on 
important and uſeful ſubjects, 
They are diſlinguiſhed by great 
animation and energy of thought; 
by a ſpirit of fervent and chearful 

tety ; and are written in a ſtyle 
that is ſimple, perſpicuous, and 
leaſing. 10. thefe volumes Dr. 
— the editor hath prefixed 
au account of the life of the ami- 
able and pious author; of which we 
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have given an extract among our 


Biographical Anecdotes, bt 
* Chriſt crucitied; or the Scripture + 
Doctrine of the Atonement, brief jr 
illuttrated and deiended in four Dil. WW”. 
courſes, by Caleb Evans, A. M.“ 12 
is principally intended to ſoppot tl.» 
the Calviniſtic doctriue againſt the F 
arguments of the Socinians. In 4 
qiſcuſſing the queſtion Mr, Evans Ar 
diſcovers a manly, but remperate E 
zeal for what he deems to be truth. na 
His language is perſpicuous, fami- 
liar, and — And he Ne | 
breathes throughout a ſpirit of pie- un 
p4 and of candour which cannot but M.; 
ecure to him the applauſe and ef) 
eſteem of thoſe who may differ from 905 | 
him in opinion. 1 1 
The volume of “ Sermons prin» A 
cipally addreſſed to Youth, by |. 44; 
Toulmin, A. M.“ is the ſecond edi- * 
tion of an uſeful little work which — 
firſt appeared before the commence· . "Ra 
ment of our Annual Regiſter, and Gd 
which is now increaſed by the addi- Mae b 
tion of two Sermons nes er before ri 
printed, and ſome Forms of Prayer. Wi: na 
In this publication the reſpectable fiche 
and worthy author diſplays a laud- Rr 
able zeal 2 the inſtruction and hap- ry 4 
pineſs of the riſing generation; and — 
urges on them the excellence of re- Ns: : 
ligious practice, by arguments, and a. * 
in language that are forcible, ſerious, Wl: 
and pathetic, The prayers will be wa 
found admirable helps to rational WWF: th. 
and fervent devotion. Wn . 
The Caſe of Deſertion and Aſ. — 
fiction conſidered, in a Courſe of ary 


Sermons on the firſt ten Verſes of the 
ſeventy-ſeventh Pſalm, by John 
Lavington, jun.” is a poſthumous 
publication, which the piety and 


good intentions of the author may le! 
recommend to his ſurviving friend. Te 
The apology for offering theſe Dil- 8 
courſes to the public eye, drefſed 55 — 
they are in the uncouth garb of the 1 8 
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kf century, is the earneſt requeſt 
i one who had found ſo much ſup- 
from them, in a long confine- 
nent, that ſhe earneſtly deſired that 
bey might be printed tor the bene- 
&of others in like circumſtances. 
| The year 1789 hath been unvuſu- 
iy frurful in fingle ſermons, We 
an, however, particularize only 
cb of them as are entitled to at- 
(ation from the occaſions on which 
e were delivered, or the emi- 
ent character of the preacher. 
ene firſt which we ſhall mention is 
- Wha © preached before the Lords, 
(c. in the Abbey Church of Weſt- 
1 January 35, 1789, by 
n George Lord Biſhop of Linco'n,” 
bk this diſcourſe the biſhop freely 
„anom ledges that Charles the Firſt 
„red the moſt unconſtitutional 
- WW picciples ; that be manifeſted a de- 
h emined contempt for the deareſt 
„ie and moſt valuable privileges 
a , the people; and that it, there- 
.., became the duty of every in- 
"© SW iridual to check the progreſs of 
ls pernicious meaſures. He like- 
e ue acknowledges, that many who 
(TP leading part in the beyin- 
Pig of the troubles of his reign, 
were aftuated by the pureſt mo- 
res; their only wiſh being to ſave 
be conſtitution, by reſtraining the 
g's authority within its due 
de wand. After ſuch liberal conceſ- 
ins the moſt determined foe to ty- 
ny will readity excuſe the harſh 


qihets which he applies to he 
y naſaftions of the 3zoth of January. 
"WO the whole, this diſcourſe 
an Wounds in many ſenfible and juſt 
G7 dervations, congenial to the ſpi- 
"8" of the Britiſh conſtitution, and 
7 Klrered in elegant language. 


The next ſingle diſcourſe which 
ms particular notice, is that 
" preached at the Cathedral church 
» St. Paul, London, before his 
wjelly, and both Houſes of Par- 


liament, on Thurſday April 23. 
1789, by Beilby,” Lord Bi hop of 
London.” The ſubject of this ſer- 
mon is Truſt in God, which the 
biſhop hath appl ed with a great deal 
of delicacy and pathos to the impor- 


tant and intereſting occation on 


which it was delivered. And it is 
recommended, not only by the 
judgment and good Call, and the 
chaſtity and elegance of compoſi- 
which it diſcovers, but by a vein of 
rational and manly piety, which 
runs through the whole. 

In addition to the lingle ſermons 
already mentioned we ſhall only add 
to our liſt © A Diſcourſe on the Love 
of our Country, delivered on No- 


vember the 4th, 1780, at the Meet- 


ing-bouſe in the Old Jewry, to the 
Society tor commemorating the Re- 
volution in Great Britain &c, 


Richard Price, D. D. LL. D. F. R. S. 


&c,” In this Diſcourſe the reipect- 
able and learned author diſplays his 


well known zeal for civil and reli. 


gious liberty: and draws a juſt diſ- 
tinction between that love of our 
country which is falſe and ſpurious, 
and that which is juſt and reaſonable, 
After which he is led to enquire 
what are the chief bleſſings of hu- 
man nature ; which he explains ro 
be Truth, Virtue and Liberty. 
Theſe he warmly recommenus to 
his audience, aſſuring them, that 
the ſtrenuous and active ſupport of 
them is the ſureſt means of mani- 
feſting the love of our country, 
and of promoting its welfare, To 
ſay that this diſcourſe is ſenlible, li- 
beral, and manly, is no more than 
what is due to all the productions 
of Dr. Price. It is alſo peculiarly 
animated and eloquent. The re- 
flections, in particular, on the ſtate 
of things in a neighbouring king- 
dom glow with uncommon fire and 
energy. Tothe latter editions of this 
germon are added many flattering 
_ teſtimonies 
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teſtimonies of applauſe for the good 
Doctor's zeal in the eauſe of liberty, 
from the national afſembly, and from 
other patriotic ſocieties in France, 


Among ſuch publications as are of 
a Metaphyſical nature, the firſt that 
engages our attention is a * Col- 
1 


ion of Tracts Ethical, Theo- 
logical, and Political, by Thomas 
Cooper, E\q. Vol. 1.” The vo- 
lume before us contains five tracts. 
In the firſt Tract, which is on 
Moral Obligation, the author exa- 
mines the hypotheſes of the differ- 
ent writers who have reſolved” the 
ſource of it either into the will 
of the Deity, rhe eternal fitneſs of 
things, the moral ſenſe, or utility. 
After prefering his objections to 
theſe different opinions, in a manner 
that diſcovers great abililities as 
well as an intimate knowledge of 
the ſubject, he concludes with de- 
livering his own, which reſolves the 
ſource of moral obligation into 
rivate intereſt or happineſs. In the 
econa Tract, Mr, Cooper examines 
the queſtion, whether the Deity be 
a free agent; in which, taking it 
for granred that the neceſſary de- 
termination of the will in human 
conduct is fully eſtabliſhed, he 
is led by ana ro extend this 
notion to the determinations of 
the Supreme Beirig The third 
Trat contains a ſhort and accurate 
view of the controverſy on the 
ſubject of materialiſm 3 of which 
rine our author is an able 
ſupporter. In the fourth Tract, 
which diſcuſſes the ſubje of iden- 
tity, after giving a brief hiſtory 
of the controverſies which have 
ariſen from it, and particularly ex- 
amining the opinions of Mr. Locke 
and Dr. Butler, Mr. Cooper pro- 
ceeds to ſtate his reaſons for infiſt- 


ing on its non-exiſtence. Theſe he 


draws from the conſideration that 
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our ſenſations and ide as, at anv two 
periods of time, are never preciſely 
the ſame; from the nature and 
known properties of all external ob- 
jecte, which are continually chang. 
ing; and from various other con- 
ſiderations. The laſt Tract contains 
a ſummary of the arguments in fa. 
vour of the Unitarian ſyſtem. Fiom 
this view of the ſubjects treated of in 
this volume of Tracts, our readers 
will perceive that the author in- 


dulges to the utmoſt freedom of en 
quiry on queſtions which have em 


ployed the pens of ſome of the 
ableſt writers which this country 


hath produced. And we mult d 


him the juſſice to acknowledge, that 
he is not unworthy of being adled 


to their liſt, Whether the opinior 


for which he contends be true of 
falſe, he ſupports them like a fait 


and manly diſputant, and with 
degree of ingenuity and acutene 
which muſt command reſpect whet 
they may not produce conridion, 
The next publication, though i 
be of a more miſcellancous com 
plexion, cannot with propriety b 
referred to of other department 1 
our hiſtory of Literature, It con 
fiſts of Effays, Philoſophical 
Hiſtorical, and Literary.“ Th 
moſt valuable of thefe Eſſuys whic 
are devoted to ſubjects of Philoſe 
phy, contain a conciſe and impa 
tial view of the controverſy relatin 
to Liberty and Neceſſity, and M. 
terialiſm; a Defence of the Study 
Metaphyſics againft the Objectio 
of Mr. Knox; and ſeveral acut 
obſervations on that celebrate 
chapter of Mr. Locke's Effay © 
the Underſtanding, which treats 
Power. Beſide theſe, the volu 
before us contains two excelle 
treatiſes on Government and Ci 
Liberty, which defend the prine 
ples of Mr. Locke againſt the! 
tack of the late Mr, Jenyus. 2 
ot 
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her Eſſays, though not poſſeſſing 
qual merit, are, in general, de- 
ting of praiſe, as ſenſible and 
gell-written productions; and we 
xcommend them, not only for their 
herary excellence, but for their 
iſeful moral tendency. 

Our attention, in the next place, 
drawn to ſuch of the publications 
of the year as are to be referred, 
unly to the Ethical Claſs, and 
urtly to the TFreatiſes relating to 
Gorernment, Juriſprudence, and 
Political Economy. In this liſt the 
firſt place is due to © An Intro» 
tion to the Principles of Morals 
id Legiſlation, by Jeremy Ben- 
tham, of Lincoln's-Inn,Efq.” Theſe 
winciples were originally intended 
bythe author as an introduction to a 


a ed by bim, as preparatory to, and ne- 
ay to illuſtrate the doctrines of 
ather treatiſes, which are either in 
HJ manuſcript, or already printed, In 
this work our author examines, in 

de firſt place, the great principle 
„ys which a leyiflator, or a judge, 
ost to be directed in the framing 
14 interpreting of penal laws; 
no ich is utility. After pointing 
aut the advantages of this principle, 
aud taking notice of certain falſe 
ze Piociples which have been ſubſti- 
„ uted in the room of utility, he pro- 
ax eeds to examine the circumſtances 
zal dich ought to direct its applica- 
udn to particular caſes; to ſpecify 
56 thoſe particular actions upon which 
jon boniſnment ought to be inflicted ; 
nd the proportion between puniſh- 
ment and offences. To theſe ſub- 
tits he devotes ſeveral ſeparate 
chapters, which include much cu- 
nous and important matter. Hay- 
ug thus prepared his way for what 
ippears to be his principal object, 
- Bentham proceeds to a divi- 
and arangement of offences, 


Which are claſſed under the heads 


an ofa penal code; and are publiſh- 


of private, ſemipublic, ſelf-regard- 
ing, public, and complicated, or 
offences by falſhood, and offences 
againſt truth, Theſe claſſes are 
again ſubdivided by the author into 
a great multiplicity of branches, 
which are intimately connected with 
each other, and of which our limits 
will not permit us to give a minute 
analyſis. Such are the outlines of 
Mr. Bentham's very elaborate work, 
in which he may, perhaps, be 
thought, ſometimes to refine too 
much, and unneceſlarily to increaſe 
the diviſions of his ſubjet: fo 
much ſo as to involve it in obſcurity. 
On the whole, however, it will be 
univerſally ackowledged, that it 
does great honour to his abilities, 
induſtry, and philoſophical ſpirit, 

The Obſervations on Mr. Pa» 
's Theory of the Origin of 
Civil Government, and the Duty of 
Submiſſion,” contain a ſpirited and 
ſucceſsful attack on the political 
opinions of the archdeacon, In 
his Treatiſe on the Origin of Civil 
Government, Mr. Paley had en- 
deavoured to prove, that all go- 
vernment was originally patriar- 
chal or military; that the idea of a 
ſocial compact was a viflonary hy- 
potheſis ; and that the ground of 
the ſubject's obligation is, the will 
of God, cullected from expediency. 
Theſe poſitions the ingenious au- 
thor of the Obſervations examines 
with great acutenefs and ability; 
and, beſide controverting them · by 
the moſt powerful and convincing 
arguments, adduces ſtriking inſtances 
from the hiſtory of nations, in 
which the outlines of the ſocial 
compact are diſtinctly, though rude- 
ly delineated. -Og,the whole, we 
give our hearty aſſent to the admir- 


able reaſoning of the author, b 
which he fuiefabtorily confirms 2 
doctrine of Mr. Locke; and we 


think him entitled to warm com- 
mendation 


— — a . 
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mendation for his ſiy le and language, The Lectures on Poli.ical Pi 
which a!e highly elegant, animat - ciples; the Subject of eightee 
ed, and energetic. | Books in Monteſquieu's Spirit e 
The attention of the public is Laws; read to Students under th 
alſo due to + The Principles of Author's Direction, by the Rex 
Moral Philoſophy inveſtigated, and David Williams,“ contain a num 
briefly applied to the Conſtitution ber of miſcellaneous obſervation 
of Givil Society; together with on the writings of that celebrate 
Remarks on the Piinciples aſſumed politician ; many of which are b 
by Mr. Paley, as the Baſis of all nourable teflimonics to the author 
moral Concluſions, and on other acutcneſs, and dil:gence of inveſlj 
Poſitions of the ſame Author, by gat'on, Several ot the miſtakes iv Mm 
Thomas Giſborne, A.M.” In this which Monteſquieu fell are correct 
tre tiſe the author, in « chain of ed in theſe Lectures; particularly, 
maſterly and candid reaſoning, ſhews the errors in that part of the Spiri 
that the principle of expediency, of Laws which relates to the Bruiſt 
which is the baſis of Mr. Paley's conſtirution. But we cannot ſ. 
moral reaſoning, is liable to con- that Mr, Williams is always ſuc 
tinual miſappl:cation ; that, in many ceſsful in his remarks ; neither en 
caſes, it leads to concluſions un- we admire the imperious and d % unc 
favourable to human happineſs; m. tical ſpirit in which they are fre 
that it is inconſiſtent with tue pre- quen ly conveyed, 
cepts of ſcripture; aud that it ne- The publication entitled, . Pol tirg 
ver was deſigued, nor can poſſi- tical Reformation on a large Scale Mun 
bly be adopted, as a proper regu- or a Plan of an Houſe of Co 
lation of human conduct. After mons, &c. is the firſt of a ſeri 
this Mr. Giſborne endeavours to of plans which the author would: 
eſtabliſh a humber of propolitions recommend to his country men; and pre 
relative to the natural rights and which he accompanies with a num 
obligations of men, which he ap- ber of reflections and argument 
plies to the conſtitution of civil that deſerve attention, The prin» 
ſociety. From theſe propohtions he cipal outlines of his ſcheme are n 0 
draws the conclufions, ** that the that no men who hold offices « miſ} 
only juſt foundation of civil govern- emoluments, mediately or immedi-WW the 
ment, is the conſent of the govern- ately from the crown, be at the 
ed; and that every man capable of ſame time members of the houſe 0 
moral agency, is originaliy poſ- commons; that all men of eighteen platt 
ie led of various rights by the im- years of age and upwards, of every 
mediate gift of God; rights which denomination of religion, aliens a 


ro ſtipulations of his anceſtors can well as natives, he inveſted with the bee 
ſhackle and abridge, nor can any 1ight of voting for members of the mar 
power juſtly inſringe againſt the houſe of commons; that the * 


conſent of the poſſeſſor, until he kingdom be divided into five hun- 
bas forfeited them by his crimes,” dred and fifry-eight diſtricts, each 
This ſyſtem- Mr. Giſborne illu- comprehending as equal a number 
Nrates with-good ſenſe and perſpi- of elefors as poſſible; that the Bic, 
cuity ; the arguments by which he election of members of the houſe of Wer. 3 
ſupports it are nervous and pointed; commons be annual, and oſtener, 
and the language which he uſes. is if neceſſary 3 and ihat the gener. 
correct and pleaſing. annual election be holden in - — 
] 


lirifts of the kingdom, on ſome 
led day, commencing at ſun- iſe, 
od ſinally clofing at ſun-ſer on the 
ine day, Such diſcuſſions as that 
our author, whether the general 
teory which they contain be re- 
kcible to practice, or otherwiſe, 
wy have the good effect of ſuggeſt- 
vg important reforms in the abuſes 
mich take place in the beſt regu- 
wed conſtitutions, and have, on 
bat account, a claim to a candid 
mitruftion, and a diſpaſſionate 
ruin „ 
The * Appendix to the Hiſto- 
yal the Revenue of the Britiſh Em- 
we, by fir John Sinclair, Bart.“ is 
wlete with valuable and intereſting 
aormation. In our account of the 
literature of the year 1785, we an- 
wanced the author's publication of 
le firſt and ſecond parts of his Hiſ- 
„ and hir conditional promiſe of 
third part, to complete his work. 
om the Preface to this Appendix 
learn, that it is now three years 
the concluding part of the 
lory of the Revenue of the Britiſh 
lapire was prepared for the preſs ; 
that the publication of it has 
© delayed, from the hopes of re- 
ming every aſſiſtance which the re- 
ds of the different offices could 
miſh, to render it more worthy 
the attention and favour of the 
Me. We are ſorry that the 
hy baronet has had reaſon to 


cn plein of the diſappointment of 
er) © hopes ; and that he ſhould, by 
a 7 means, or from any motives, 
the been debarred acceſs to the 


i authentic ſources of informa» 
In confidence, however, that 
ſucceeding adminiſtrations will 
nd him the advantage which he 


1 intended for ſome time 
fn; and in the mean time pre- 
the public with this Appendix. 
{tall lay the ſubſtance of the 


Fires, he is induced to defer the 
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contents before our readers; aſſur- 
ing them that they may promiſe 
themſelves much gratification from 
the peruſal of a work which is en- 
tirely compoſed of curious and im- 
portant particulars, that diſcover 
2 political judgment, and inde- 
atigable aſſiduity. The Appendix 
is divided into five parts. No. I. 
contains a general view of a propoſed 
anal ſis of the ſources of public re- 
venue, No. Il. is a catalogue of 
the works which have been printed 
in the Engliſh language, upon the 
ſubject = finance, together with a 
liſt of ſuch foreign publicetions as 
regard the revenue of this empire. 
No. III. contains an abſtract of the 
prices of the different ſtocks ſince 
the year 1730. No. IV. is enti- 
tled an Antidote to Deſpondency 
or progreſſive Aſſertions, from reſ- 
pectable Authorities, tending to prove 
that the nation was actually undone 
prior to the Revolution in 1688; 
and that it has remained in a ſtate 


of ruin and decay ever fince that 


memorable æra. No. V. exhibits 

a ſtate of the publie income and ex- 

—— during the reign of King 
illiam. 

The“ Extra- official State Papers, 
addreſſed to Lord Radon, and the 
other Members of the two Houſes 
of Parliament, affociated for the 
Preſervation of the Conſtitution, and 
2 the Proſperity of the 

ritiſ Empire,“ are offered to the 


public eye by Mr. Knox, who was 


deputy-ſecretary of ſtate under lord 
George Germaine, and other prin- 
cipal ſecretaries in the American 
department. The original object of 
the publication was, to furniſh lord 
Rawdon with an account of the ſe- 
veral tranſactions in which Mr. 
Knox had been engaged reſpecting 
this country, Ireland, and Ameri- 
ca; and to acquaint him with the 


plans which had been — 
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different miniſters, reſpecting the 


intereſts of this country, and its 
various dependencies. Ia theſe pa- 
pers we meet with much informa- 
tion on different political ſubjects, 
Intermixed with-narratives and anec- 
dotgs which will gratify the curiofi- 
ty of the reader. They alſo con- 
tain ſeveral propoſals and plans re- 
lative to public matters, of a com- 
mercial and ceconomical nature, 
which appear to have orignated in 
the pureſt and moſt patriotie mo- 
tives; and to be the reſult of ex- 
tenſive knowledge and experience. 

The “ Diſcourſe containing a 
Summary of the Proceedings of the 
Directors of the Society for extend- 
ing the Fiſheries, aud improving the 
Sea · coaſt of Britain, fince the 25th 
of March 1788, by George Demp- 
ſter, Eſq ; together with ſome Reflec- 
tions intended to promote the Suc- 
ceſs of the Society, by John Gray 
Eſq.” are honourable evidences of 
the zeal and aſſiduity with which 
thoſe gentlemen apply themſelves to 
meclierate the condition of their mi- 
ſerable fellow · ſubjects in the High- 
lands, and to advance the improve- 
ment of their country. To Mr. 
Nempſter, in particular, the nation- 
'al gratitude is due, fur the benefirs 
that are likely to reſule from his 

ublic ſpirit, and patriotic conduct. 
In this elegant and uſeful pamphlet, 
beſide the account of the proceedings 
of the ſociety of fiſheries, the reader 
will meet with many particulars 
reſpecting the northern parts of the 
4ſland, which are highly intereſting 
and important, and which we bear- 
tily recommend to the attention of 
Our countrymen. 


The cauſe of humanity is likewiſe 


much indebted to the founders and 
Lapporters.of the Philanthropic So- 
ciety, whoſe ! Firſt Repart”” has 
Seen ſubmitted to the public during 
che preſent year. This fociery 1s 
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formed rather on principles of pe 
lice than of charity. The promo 
ters of it ſeck for wretchednefs i; 
its laſt and loweſt ſtages, Thei 
object is, to ſna'ch children fro 
the “ reſorts of the vicious an 
profligate, where they muſt inevit 
ably imbibe the contayion of mor 
turpitude ; to reſtore them to civ 
community, to their proper condi 
tion as men, and to the right knoy 
ledge of their God.“ ſt is wit 
greet pleaſure that we learn from 
report, that the benevolent ende 
vours of this ſociety have been rg 
warded with the moſt flattering (ud 
ceſs ; and that in a few months or 
ly it hath advanced to an extet 
which has ſeldom been exceeded 
as many years, and is till maki 
a rapid progreſs. And we part, 
inthe hope which the friends 
this inſtitution indulge, that fr 
the eſtabliſhment of ſimilar plan 
„ co-operating with a general (| 
rit of retorm and diffulion of juſt ſe 
timents that everywhere appea 
particularly from the good effed 
Sunday ſchools on the poor of 
leſs depraved deſcription than the 
for whom the preſent plan is defg 
ed, human, nature will, at lengt 
aſſert her rights, ſociety learn 


* 
pt ſta 
icien 
Ir auth 
de the 
ion | 


true intereſts and the ſum of h old 
ineſs be augmented _— 1 pric 
as been known in any former 


ſe ue 
riod of the hiſtory of mankind,” OE 
The Eflay to direct and Mer. * 
tend the Enquiries of Patriotic sees: 
vellers, 22 Leopold Ber 
told, Knight of the military Orde 
St, Stephen of Tuſcany, &c. 
two vols.” is a work perfectly nc 
in its deſign, and executed by 2 
ſon of experience and judgme 
To rational and ſcientific travel 
who go abroad in purſuit of . 
able knowledge, it will probe 
acceptable preſent, and moſt vi 
companion, The object of * 


dor will ſufficiently appear from 
it we ſhall further extract from 
b title of this work, that it con- 
uus Obſervations on the Means 
jpreſerving the Life, Health, and 
Froperty ot the/Inexpetienced, in 
beit Journies by Land and Sea z 
10 8 ries of Queſtions, inrereſting 
Society and to Humanity, neceſ- 
iy to be propoſed for Solution to 
In of all Ranks and Employments, 
xd of all Nations and Governments, 
pprizing the molt ſerious Points 
Mic to the Objects of all Travel- 
bs; with a liit of Engliſh and Fo- 
kign Works intended for the Bene- 
band Inſtructiva of Travellers, and 
Cualogue of the moſt intereſting 
vropean Travels, from the carlieit 
mes to September 1787.” _ 

The + Remarks on the Coinage 
England, from the carlieſt to the 
fot Times, by Walter Merrey,” 
the productions of a ſenſible and 
wlligent writer, who calls the at- 
non of the public to a ſubject of 
vliderable moment and import- 
xe, The ſcarcity, and the cor- 
pe ſtate of the ſilver coinage are 
iciently notorious, Theſe evils 
ir author traces to, what appears 
te their true ſource, the diſpro- 
on between the ſtandard values 
| gold and filver, and the tor: 
kh price of the former metal: the 
ſequence of which has been a 
10s exportation of our ru 
er, To remedy this evil be 
joſes a reduction of the nominal 
of the guinea ; which, he 
al, would Keep gold and filver 
deir proper level. Might it not 
ler and more expedient to lower 
tandard of filver * Whichever 
teemed beſt; the facts which the 
bor adduces merit the attention 
prernment ; and his reaſonings 
judicious and weighty. In an 
radix to this treatiſe Mr. Mer- 
1 a conſiderable ac- 
789. 
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quaintance with ancient coinagess 
The View of the Importance 
of the Trade beta een Great Britain 
and Ruſſia, by Anthony Brough,”? 
contains a popular repreſentation of 
the advantages derived to this Couns 
try by our imports from Ruflia, in 
which the author hath liberally 
availed himſelf of the aſſiſtance of 
Mr, Coxe and fir Jutiah Child, and 
other eminent writers on commerce 
and political economy; We think; 
however, that he ſhould have dwelc 
more fully and explicitly on the ad- 
vantages to Ruſſia from the com- 
merce with the Britiſh dominions. 
Such a repreſentation would have 

evabled the reader more accuratel 
to determine its relative and politi- 
cal importance. In reply to the 
om of Mr. Brough, why then 
ves not this country renew the 
tre.ty with Ruſſia ? it would pro- 
bably have ſuggeſted the queſtions 
why then does not Ruſſia endeavour 
to renew the treaty with Great Bri- 

tain ? "MY 

Mr. Beaumont's © Treatiſe on the 
Coal Trade,” after pointing out 
the difference berween the mines cf 
England and Scotland; with their 
reſpective products, ſhews the ad- 
vantages which the coals af this 
illand poſſeſs over thoſe of Germa- 
ny and France, when applied to the 
working of metals, — to manu- 
factures in general: to which he 
adds practical rules for the better 
working of our mines. To theſe 
ſucceed propoſals for taxing the 
coals exported into foreign coun- 
tries ; for the more equable exten- 
ſion of the tax of one ſhilling pet 
cha dron, which is at preſent con 
fined to the river Tyne; and fer 
ſettling the differences between the 
coal owners and the London buyers 
in ſuch a manner, as would afford 
a reaſonable profit to all concerned 
ia the trade, and ſupply the me- 
A tropolia 
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tropolis regularly, and at a moderate 
price, the whole year round. As 
we profeſs ourſelves incompetent to 
determine on the importance and 
feafibihity of thefe propoſitions, we 
mult leave them to the confideration 
of government, and thoſe whom 
they more immediately concern. 

he ſubject of impriſonment for 
debt, which hath late'y employed 
the pens of ſeveral able writers, is 
diſcuffed in a diſpaſſionate and fen- 
fible manner in © A Letter to the 
Tight: hon. Lord Thurlow, Lord 


igh Chancellor of England, on the 


Conduct of Parliament towards the 
inſolvent Debtors. and Impiĩſonment 
for Debt &c. by J. Pieſley, Citizen 
and Scrivener.” The propoſal of 
this author is, that inſt-ad of the 
preſent mude of impriſonment, at- 
tachments ſhonld be iflued againft 

the effects of the debtor, on an af- 
fidavit being made of the debr, and 
fecurity given by the creditor to 
Yubſtanti-te his demand before a 
jury. Thar if bail be not put in, 
within a certain number of days, 
the effects to be fold to the amount 
of the debt and coſts, unleſs the 
debtor ſhall declare himſelf inſol- 
vent; in which caſe the creditor 
muſt take an equal divicend with all 
the other creditors, after having 
deen allowed the expences which he 
Has incurred, He farther propoſes 
that the inſolvent debtor ſhall be 
made ſubject to all the penalties of 
the bankrupt laws, and on a full dif. 
&loſure be entitled to the ſame im- 
munities. Theplan which Mr. Peifley 
would recommend appears to us to 
de founded in humanity, and good 
policy ; and we hope that the ſpirit 
of it will be adopted in the lon 
' wiſhed for alteration of the laws reſ- 
pecting inſolvent debtors, 
« {mpriſonment for Debt uncon. 
ſttutional and oppreſſive ; proved 
from the fundamental Principles of 
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the Conſtitution, and the Rights 
Nature, by Edward Farley, Eig. 
a Ipirited and well written treatite 
in which the author hath intermixe 
with his arguments a variety « 


anecdotes, and political ſtrifure he 
which will entertain his reade Of 
We think, however, that we pe te 
ceive in him too uniform a prejudꝗ 80. 
againſt the law and its practitioner "tt 
to 1 him an impartial an 
diſpaſſionate writer. His attac ll. d 
ſometimes, appears to be perſon. dt 
as well as unreaſonabl ſevere, ed in 
The“ Addreſs to the Count fom 
Gentlemen of England and Wales, Ter 
James Bland Burges, Eſq. M. P. Parts 
calls the ir attention to the enorno © C: 
abuſes attendant on the con 
courts, Theſe courts hare a pK 
of holding pleas for ſums und fone! 
forty ſhillings; and, if proper "ral 
conducted, might prove extrenci Lear 
beneficial to the poor and induſiſ G. 
ous part of the community, by e.“ 
abling them to recover their en, 
debts, in a cheap and eaſy mann Brown 
As they are conducted at preſei Lav « 
however, they are too frequen Y Joi 
converted into engines of legal pon t 
ranny and opprefſion. To exc us, (p 
the attention of the landed gent ind R. 
to this evil, Mr. Burgeſs, in «0 £4. ; 
mated terms, points out the ma pes 
ner in which, through the villa High ( 
of attornies, the coſts have b !err | 
made to amount to more than WW [ables 
hundred times the ſum demande gy ny 2 
and expoſes to the indignation of WW Vo 
readers, that ſpecies of juſtice c char. 
effectually ruins both parties i g 
nine times out of ten, commits Y Seu; 
one party to gaol, and obliges “ Sie 
other to fly his country. Mr. Ute of 
geſs's humane atrention to the ci ih Pr 
of the poor and the oppreſſ'd, oe 
him the greateſt honour ; aud Addition 
doubt not but that his enccar0 To t. 
to remedy the evil which be IN? tres 
lie mec 


ſcribes, will be fupported by the 
MC 


% 
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nazity and juſtice of Britiſh ſenators. 
With reſpe& to ſuch publications 
n the ſubje of law, as are intend- 
u for profeſhonal men, we mult 
content ourſe}ves with barely laying 
he titles of them before our readers. 
Of this number are Reports of 
be Proceedings in Committees in the 
Bouſe of Commons, upon contro- 
wed Elections, had and determined 
lying the pretent Parliament, vol. 
Il. by Alexander Luders, Eſq.” (Re- 
dots of Caſes argued and determin- 
«inthe Court of Common Pleas, 
hom Eifter Term 1988, to Trinity 
Term 1789. both incluſive; in three 
Parts, by Henry Blackſtone, Eſq.” 
Caſes in Crown Law determined 
by the twelve Judges, by the Court 
King's Bench, and by Commiſ- 
foners of Oyerand Terminer and ge- 
eral Gaol Delivery, from the 4th 
Year of Geo, II. to the 2gth Year 
Geo. III. by Thomas Leach, 
Ig. Reports of Caſes in Chan- 
fery, to the 29th Geo, III. by W. 
brown, Eſq.” „ a Treatiſe of the 
Law of Election in all its Branches, 
by John Simeon, Eſq.;“ +4 Eſſays 
von the Law of Evidence, new Tri- 
ls, ſpecial Verdicts, Trials at Bar, 
ud Repleaders, by John Morgan, 
Lq.;” „ Reports of Caſes upon 
Appeals and Writs of Error in the 
tigh Court of Parliament, from the 
Tear 1697 to the Year 19094 with 
Tables, Notes, and Refercnces, be- 
ly 2 Supplementary Volume to 
Srown's Caſes in Parliament, by 
Richard Colles, Eſq.” „ An A- 
hidgment of the Statutes relating 
b Scotland, in two vols; 40. b 
|. Swivton, Eſq.“ And © An Inſti- 
we of the Law relating to Trials at 
Nin Prius, by Arthur Onflow, Eſq. 
new Edition wich Alterations and 
Additions,” 
lo theſe we may add the follow- 
ud treatiſes which chiefly refer to 
ve mechagical part of the law: 


&« An Analyſis of the Practice of the 
Courts of King's Bench and Com- 


mon Pleas, with ſome Obſervations 
on the Mode of paſſing Fines aud Re- 
coveries, by Baker John Sellon, 
Eſq.““ „ A full, clear and familiar 
Explanation of the Law concerning 
Bills of Exchange, Promiſſoty 
Notes, and the Eviden:e on a Trial 
by Jury relative theretd, with a 
deſcription of- Bank Notes, and the 
. of Attornies, by Petet 

velace, Gent ;" A Short Trea- 
tiſe on the Law of Bills of Exchange, 
by I. Bailey;“ „ The law of Dif- 
treſſes for Rent, by T Woodward ;”” 
and the © Conſiderations on a Com- 
miſſion of Bankruptcy; in which 
the ſeveral Advantages and Dilad- 
vantages attending the Recovery of 
Debts by a Commiſſion, according to 
the ſituation of thesPerſon and Eſtate 
of the Creditor and his Debtor are 
liated and compared.” 


In pure Mathematics, we meet 
with © Elements of Geometry; con- 
taining the principal Propoſitious in 
the firſt ſix, and the eleventh and 
twelfth Books of Euclid ; with Noics 
critical and explanatory, by John 
Bonnycaſtle, of the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich.” The de- 
ſign of the author in this publication 
is, to bring the effen1ial principles 
of the ſcience into a ſhorter com- 

aſs, than as they now ſtand in 
Euciid's Elements. For th's purpoſe 
he has omitted many propolitions, 
which have been introduced only as 
neceſſary links in the chain of rea- 
ſoning, and ſubitituted others in 
their place, which appear to him to 
be more uſeful and conciſe. He 
has, likewiſe, introduced ſeveral al- 
rerations in the arrangement of the 
propofirions, and the mode of de- 
monſtration. Great praiſe is un- 
doubredly due to Mr. Bonpycaſſ le 
for bis endeavour to render che ſub- 

22 lime 
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lime ſcience of geometry more eaſy 
of acceſs to learners; and to cor- 
vey its precepts in concue, unem- 
barrafled, and elegant lavguage. 
In theſe reſpects he hath greatly the 
advantage or moſt writers who, in 
latter times, have attempted that ar 
duous tatk,, He hath alſo the me- 
rit, while introducing ſeveial a- 
meadmeunts, to keep cloſer to the 
manner of Euclid, But we are ap- 
prebenſive that his fondneſs for con- 
traction hath occaſionally betras ed 
him into obſcurity ; and led him to 
omit tome parts of his original, 
which thoſe who have purſued the 
ſcience to any extent will corfider as 
highly important, and neccflury to a 
fundamental t:eatiſe, | 

Thoſe gentlemen who are in mi- 
litary departments will obtain a va- 
luable acquiſttion in he Field En 
gincor, or Inſtructions upon every 
Branch of Field Fortification, de- 
monſtrated by Examples that oct. 
red in the Seven Year, War be:ween 
the Pruffians, the Auft:iavs, and 
the Ruſſians, with Plans and expla- 
natory Notes ;” tranflated from the 
fourth edition of the German ori- 
ginal of captain Tielke, by Edwin 
Hewgill. Enbgn and adjutant in 
the Culditie.m Regiment of Foot 
Guards. To the extraordinary m- 
rit of captain Tielke in milicary 
tacties, we have given repeated tet- 
timony. Of the tranſlation before 
us it is but juſtice to fiy, that ir 
contains a number of 1imprevemen's 
of the origin il, which Mr. Hewgill 
was enabled to introduce from the 
explan«tory- communications which 
he had with the author; and that 
it is, in general, accurate and per- 
ſpicuous. The numerous plates 
which accompany tbis tranſlation 
are executed upon an enlarged ſcale, 
and are neatly engraved; and the 
whole work is to be commended for 
its ty pogra ical excellencies, 
Ihe Partizan in War; or the 
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rich,“ contains a number of cle? 


is ſo neceflary to the political cX 


Uſe ofa Corps of Light Troops to at 
Army, by Liew. Col. A, Emme. 


and uſeful rules, adapted to moſt 
of the ſituations likely to occur in 
actual ſervice, which are deſervins 
of the attention of young ollicers, 
and of military men in g-ucrel. 
Theſe rules are tluſtrared by ex- 
amples of their application taken 
from the author's own conduct ag 
well as the conduct of others. It is 
proper to add, that the author of 
this performance is an officer of con- 8 
ſi.ler ble ex peric hee, u ho was form- 
ed in the {chools of Pr nce Ferdi. 
nand aud the Duke of Bruni ich, br 


in the ſeven years German war, Mi ech, 
and ferved wich great reputation iu jut-n; 
gentle 


the Britin army during the lug: 
war in America. gener: 

The“ Sca Manual; recommend 
ed to the young Oli er of the Nary 
as a Companion to the Signal Book 
by Sir Alexander Schombeig,“ con 
ens a variety of uſeful information 
comprized withia a narrow com 
p-ſs, and drawn vp with clearnel 
and perſpicuity.. Sir Alexande 
fuppoles a ſquadron to be in al 
potſible fituations, from the fþ fin, 
ot winds, or the alteration of po 
ſition in the enemies fl-ct; at 
gives directions for preſerving the 
oder of ſ.iling, line of battle, & 
in a manner deſigned to render th 
captain of each thip . ſo well train 
ed as to meet the admiral's idea, an 
render- unneceſſary that profulio 
of ſianals. which muſt otherwiſe fol 
low in detail, ſhould his intent" 
be, by any accident, miſconceivec- 


ubject 


While all our neighbours are es elves 
tending their ſcientific acquaintance of t 
in this line, it is of importance tht our 
every profeſſional work ſhould meu 
with encouragement which has! tileme 
its object the preſervation of 1148 #t T! 
ſuperiority in maritime affairs, vh1F\uch D 


Kut, an 


ilkence of this country. my 
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With the laſt obſervation in view, 

we recommend Captain T. Wells 
« Naval S$'gn«ls, conſtructed on a 
new Plan.“ It is well known to 
revtlemen of the navy, hat a 
mare complete ſer, than is at preſent 
in uſe, is a very deſirable olyect. 
Tie fignals which Capta,n Welt 
popoſes, appear to be limple, and 
a deſerve the attention of the ad- 
oY niralty board, A plate of theſe, 
with proper explanations, accompa- 
FR tics bis pamphlet. 
„The Rudiments of Ancient 
ychitecture; containing an Hiſtori- 
ul Account of the Five Orders, with 
peir Proportion, and Examples of 
teh, from the Antiques, &c.“ are 
iu ended chiefly for travellers and 
t entlemen, whoſe deſire is rather 
general information, than the mi- 
wiz of the ſcience, In this view 
de publication before us, will be 
bund a pet ſpicuous and uſeful com- 
xolium of the knowledge neceſſa- 
0 y to underſtand the writers on that 
Wied. Theſe Rudimenrs are iiluſ- 
e ed by plates, which appear well 
ei xapted to the delign of the work, 
1 Wd 2 dictionary, explaining the 
fas uſed by artiſls. 


f (la our laſt volume the various 
We des, of different academical col - 
ins, made us anxious to defer 
be conſiderations of the new vo- 
in ne of the Iriſh Tranſactions; and, 
10 this time, though a ſecond has 
peared, we believe within the 
rod of our enquiries, yet as it 
not circulated among many rea- 
*, we muſt beg leave to confine 
f{clves to the firſt, In the licera- 
we of the year, we cannot always 
at our examinations, by the pre- 
wous and uncertain date of, ad- 
ilements, The new obſervato- 
7  Trinity-college, Dublin; of 
ch Dr. Aſher gives ſome ac 
Nat, and whoſe latitude and lon- 


[£45' 
gitude he has fixed with preciſion, 


to compare the aſtronomical obſęr- 
vations, in this new building, with 
thoſe gf other countries, is not on- 
ly the firſt article in the volume al- 
luded io, but deſerves, from its fu, 
ture 1mportance, to be firſt noticed, 
It gives value and impor tance to 
the lame author's “ obſervations on 
the lunar eclipſe of the 18th of 
March, 1783.“ Mr. Herſcheil, in 
the Piloſophical Tranſactions of 
this kingdom, his improved our 
knowlege of the heavenly badics, 
by his Catalogue of a ſecond Thous 
ſand xpww Nett When we con- 
ſider how te xe>ule were formeriy 
known, the extent ot his reſcarches 
will be more conſpicuous ;* and 
while we reflect that each xcbula is 
not only a ſyſtem of plane's, but a 
collection of innumerable ſyſtems, 
cach with its attendant worlds and 
ſatellites, our ideas of the Creator 
will be raiſed to a height which 
the warmelt imagination cannot 
reach. Our author, in the remarks 
on a conſtruction of the heavens, 
added to this paper, has ſhewn, that 
he can not only number ſyſtems, but 
ſuppoſing the laws of nature obſerv- 
ed here, to prevail through the 
univerſe, caq explain their forms, 
and comparatively at leaſt, calculate 
their tai. The laſt year was how- 
ever deſtined to diſgrace, rather than 
to add a luſtre to aſtronomy, for the 
comet expected did not appear. 
Mr. Herichell indeed, diſcovered 
and obſerved a little comet, which, 
he deſcribed, in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions of laſt year; and Sir 
Henry Engleſield, early in the year, 
ubliſhed “ Tables of the apparent 
laces of the Comet of 1661, and 
1789, with a new Method of uſing 
the reticule Rhomboide; but his la- 
bours were fruitleſs, and the preſent. 
year has not conſoled us, by en- 
abling aſtronomers to point out the 
- lourcy, 
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ſource of errors, ſince the comet has 
not returned. Mr, Woolaſton's pre- 
face to a. Specimen of a general Aſ- 
tronomical Catalogue, arranged in 
Zones, of North Polar Diſtances,” 
promiſes greatly to aſſiſt future ob- 
ſervers, particularly in delineating 
the path of a new body in its pro- 
— through the heavens; and Mr. 
meaton'sDeſcription of an Im- 
rovement in the Application of the 
Quadrant of Altitude,” in the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactions, may, in ano- 
ther way, ſerve the ſame purpoſe, M. 
Prazzi's © Reſult of Calculations, 
from Obſervations made in various 
Places on the Eclipſe of the Sun, 
June 3, 1788,” is applied directly to 
purpoſes of utility, in aſcertaining 
the longitudes of theſe places. Mr. 
Adams, in a more humble line, 
continues his very uſeful elementa- 
ry treatiſes, on the uſe of philoſo- 
hical inſtromenrs, and has, in the 
courſe of laſt year, publiſhed his 
% Aſtronomical and Geographical 
Effays.” With the ſame views, he 
has publiſhed an“ Eſſay on Viſion.” 
in which we find ſome judicious ob- 
ſervations on the ſtgyEture and uſe of 
ſpectacles. But, in this department 
of philoſophy, Mr. Maſkelyne's pa- 
per in the Philoſophic J Tranſactions 
s not more curious than accurate. 
He confutes, very ſatisfactorily, the 
poſition of Euler, who ſuppoſed the 
iſtinctneſs of the picture on the 
retina was owing to humours of dif- 
ferent denſity correQing the diffe- 
rent refrangibility of the rays of 
light; he ſhows, that fluids of theſe 
denſities, in ſuch order, would in- 
creaſe the evil, but that when the 
rrors are calculated. they are found 
Lie to be ſufficient to confuſe the 
picture, and even to be leſs than in a 
good teleſcope, The inveriion of 
odjects on the retina, Mr. M*Cav- 
{and has endeavoured to ex- 


m0 
nc 
Phi 

] 
hav 
tho! 


plain, in his“ Conjectures on ſome 
of the Phenomena of the Barone. 
ter.“ 

As we proceed towards the earth, 
we may notice A Lecture on the 
Atmoſphere of London, by Mr. Tay. 


lor,“ a work, which dcferves fire hav 
attention, as it is bo lefs trite in de 
ſome of its parts, than erroneous in p'9c 
others. Mr, M*Guire's deſcription Wi . 
of a new portable barometer, in the te 
Iriſh Tranſactions, is of much mori the 
importance, as the inſtrument ig coaſt 
convenient and uſeful : Dr. Hamil. ai: 


ton's Deſcription of the Parheliz e 
Coukſtown, in the ſame collection the it 
adds to our ſtock of theſe harmle(M © t 
but pleaſing meteors. Mr. M*Cau(WM fe 
land's ConjeQures on ſome of t vnſe 
Phenomena of the Barometer ci bring 
play acuteneſs and ingenuity ; un, 
we are ſorry to obſerve that the the ure) 
ory of his inſtrument, ſo often i Pee, 
our hands, and ſo long known, if "it a 
yet imperfectly underſtood; T ber 
annual “ Regiſter of the Baromete ee 
Thermometer, and Rainat Lyndon, WW" the 
is cen'inued by Mr, Barker, and 18" 5 nc 
it, is added the quantity of . vrit 
which fell in the ſame year at S mi 
borne, It was in 1788, when, uy: 5 
we have already had occ#fion to phie 
mark, the year was very drr, tee 


fording much leſs rain than is ſomqſ*th, 

times poured on the earth, in bor 
day, between the tropics. © Me o 
Hutchinſon, in the ſame volumt bmeti m 
has given ſome obſervations on fucce 
dryneſs of this year, and Mona 
Marſham has given thoſe mirkſcorer 
which indicated the approach , ſpoi 
ſpring, during a ſucceſſion of t we! 
it three tables, where the dite ®ppoſed 
ſigns may be eaſily compared, Mate 


counts 
u; but, 
nentione 
gers, A 
Uts wi 


the rolumes on particular branch 
of Philoſophy, we can only me 
tion Mr. Parkinſon's valuable i 
tem of mechanics and hydroltet! 
to which we may add ſome uſer 
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md ingenious obſervations en elec- 
city, by Mr Nicholfon, in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions. 

In this portion of our work, we 
hve been accuſtomed to mcntion 
thoſe voyages and travels, which 
have added to our knowledge of 
ifferent parts of the world, and its 
noductions. The voyages and ob- 
krvations of captain Cooke, ſug- 
reſted to ſome enterfrizing ſpirits, 
the idea of going to the Weltern 
coalt of America, to purchaſe turs, 
gain to be fold to the Chineſe; 
rhich, independent of its profit 10 
the individual, would ultimately leſ- 
n tbe quantiy of ſpecie ann al- 
„ ſent to China, The probeble 
e conſequences of this attempt, in 
ging on a war, with all its hor- 
or, we have every moment before 
WY our eyes ; it is only neceſſary in this 
WY pace, to remark, that one of the 
{WM adventurers, Capt. Dixon, or 
er ene of his officers, under his 
cr proiettion, has publiſhed an account 
„he voyage, In a literary view, 
lis not of great importance, as it 
09» vritten in letters, with a diſpleaſ- 
| ve mixture of ſtiffneſs and familia» 
ines adding to our ſtock of geo- 
MM 1-pbical knowledge, and in (ome 
{WM &;ree to the natural biſtory of the 
nM th, it is more valuable, Our 
on vthor follows in many places the 
Mn of captain Cooke, which he 
WM bnetimes attempts, without reaſon 
M fucceſs, to correct; but the moſt 
mportant part of the work, is the 
lſcorery of a new Archipelago, in 
lat ſpot where the Straits of Fo- 
te were placed, and which were 
lppoſed by that navigator, to com- 
wnicate with Hudſon's Bay. The 
counts of Fuente were diſbeliev- 
u but, as the iſlands which he 
ventioned were ſeen by our voy» 
ers, and the appearance of 
Nuts were 3 at the ſame 


ſpot, ſome philoſophers have again 
A? het the — I a 
North Welt paſſ-ge is not deſperate. 
We ſhall reſume Nis ſubject in our 
next volume, as another apparently 
more accurate narrative of the ſame 
voyage has lately appeared. 

Ir. Tench's narrative of the ex- 
pedition to Botany Bay, gave us the 
firſt diſtinct account of this experi- 
mental voyage, and of the eaſtern 


coaſt of that vaſt iſland ; the ſhore 


time that had elapſed, between his 
arrival and the publication, while 
the great diſtance of the ſpot is con- 


fidered, renders its clearneſs, and 


the extent of the information con- 
veyed, a ſubject of ſurpriſe and ad- 
miration. Ir has been followed by 
a more ſplendid volume, publiſhed 
for Stockdale, where the accounts 
are more full, and more extenſive, 
but not more authentic, We men- 
tion this publication chiefly on a- 
count of the narratives ſubzoined of 
the voy ages of different tranſyorts 
on their return, which add contider- 
ably to our knowledge of the iſlands 
in the Eaſtern Seas. The publica- 
tion, by the authority of the lords 
of the admiralty. will occur in our 
next volume. The new edition of 
Mr. Coxe's “ Travels in Switzer» 
land,” has added 10 our knowledge 
of the philoſophy and natural hiſtory 
of that beautiful and romantic coun- 
try; and Mr. Luffman's “Brief Ac- 
count of Antigua,” is not without 
utility, in the ſame view. Mr. Pa- 
terſon's ** Four Journeys into the 
Country of the Hotteutots, and 
Cafraria,” and Mr. Howel's Jour- 
nal of a Paſſage from India,” give a 
little farther- information than we 
had before received of ſome of the 
in ernal parts of the vaſt continent 
which forms three quarters of the 
world. Mr. Sanders, from India, 
has penetrated the country of 'Thi- 
B+ * 


1248 
bet and Bontan, to the confines of 
the wandering Tartars, who ſtill 
retain the primitive ſimplic'ty of 
—ů manners, tRough per- 

aps without their innocence. His 
account ot the vegetable and mine- 
ral productions of theſe countries, 
and his obſetvations on the objects 
which he obſerved in his journey 
through the continent f Aha, occur 
in the PII phical Tranſactions, 
and are curious as well as entertain- 
ing. Mr. Anderſon, in the ſame 
volume, has given us an 2 of 
a bituminous lake, jv the iſland 
Trinidad, an ifland probably raiſed 
by a volcano, amidſt the ſhallows 
lying between Tobago and the 
Spaniſh Main, | | 

A foreign collection has furniſhed 
us with“ Obſervations on the Mi- 
neral and Chemical Hiſtory of the 
Foſſils,“ found in one parc of this 
iſlind, Cornwall, and it has been 
very correctly tranſlated : the infor- 
mation is frequently new, and ſome- 
times intereſting. Me. Cavallo's 
Mineralogical Tables, without being 
confined to one ſpot, give a very 
general, ſynoptical view of the Sei- 
ence of Mineralogy : it is not in- 
deed a work of the laſt year, but 
was by accident omitted in our for- 
mer volumes. Though we cannot 
boaſt of many new works in this 
department, we have acquired ſome 
knowledge of tle imitation of pre- 
ciove ſtones, by Mr. Drewe's tranſ- 
lation of M. Fontanien's “ Art of 
making coloured Cryſtals,” In a 
more general view of the Chemical 
Science, we find only M. Wiegleb's 
Cuemiſtry, tranſlated by Dr. Hop- 
ſon, in ſome reſpects indeed im- 
proved, but deformed by an un- 


pleaſing, and uncommon nomencla- 


ture, and perhaps ſcarcely improved 
by the tranſlator's new ſy ſtem of 
heat. On the various arts we re- 
ceive ſome curious inſtructions, and 
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on the ſubjet of heat ſome infor 
mation collected by the tranl tor 
from foreign journals, Dr, Cray 
ford's new edition, which we allud 
ed t) in our laſt number, we have 
ſince been enabled to examine, I 
is entitled Experiments and Obfery- 
ations on Animal Heat, and the In- 
flammation of combuſtible Bodies 
and as a ſyſtem, it it in a great mea- 
ſure new, while the experiments 
which chiefly relate to heat and 


combuſtion, are more clear, mo: Tt 
numerous, and more fatisfactory thanWiſi1ts 
in the former edition. The addi en 
tonal fats are really importan, 


and though ſome difficulties remain, 
though there are ſome obſcuririe 
left to be elucidated, we have lite! 
doubt but our authör's ſyſtem wil 
be found to be the true one, Whil 
heat ſeems row to be generally con 
ſidered as a body, and a real ingre- 
dient in the compoſition of many 
different mixtures, the exiſtence of 
phlogiſton, is fill violently oppoſ 
ed. The inaccuracies, which Dr, 
Prieſtley diſcovered in the reſult o 
the experiments on the decompo!- 
tion of water, and the nitrous acid 
really produced, gave ſome ſupport 
to tnis ſuſpected principle of Stab 
and Becher. The exp'anations, 
that have fince been given, are no 
the proper objects of this ſketch 
It is our bufineſs rather to remark 


that Pr. Prieſtley has purſued the 


Wary ] 
flutior 


ſubje& in three papers in the [alt v vai 
lume of the Philofophical Tranſ«ci ct 
tions, entitled 4 Objections to thei mo 
Experiments and Obſervations e. ed 

lariny to the Principle of Acidity n find | 
the Compoſition of Water and P. at cat 
giſton conſidered, with farther Ode 

ſervations „ On the ſame Subject. tee! 
Experiments on the Phlogiſticarion et inſt 
of Spiritof Nitre,* and «Experiment inng, 
on the Tranſmiſſion of the Vapour "NP the f 


q, wh 
u. 


* 


Acids, through a hot earthen Tube. 
In each of theſe articles, he * 


knowledge of chemiſtry, and 
ly ſupports the falling doctrine of 
alogitton. Dr. Harrington, a 
une little known in the {cientific 
orld, bas addrefſed however a Let- 
to Dr. Prieſtley, and to ſome of 
be French academicians, who agree 
2 many points, though they diſſer 
„ the ſubje&t of phlogitton, in 
which he -<ndeavours to fupport 2 
ez ſyſtem, and to prove thrir new - 
| adopted opinions fallacious. 

The ſevere cold of the winter of 
bes, enabled us, with the help of 


han 
16 cing mixtures, to deprive quick- 
er of ſo much ot its heat, as to 


uce it to a ſolid form. "The ex- 
xriments, on this ſubject, made by 
Ar. Walker, are publiſhed io the 
It rolume of the Philoſophical 
Tranſaftions. In the ſame volume, 
have ſome additional information 
@the ſubje of airs from Milner, 
bo, in his paper on the produc- 
un of nitrous acid, and vitrous 
ir, has ſhewn, that the volatile 
ali, may contribute to their for- 
ation: in re#lity, though appa- 
ratly ſo different, their principles 
re nearly related. The medical 
wers of fixed air, are ſufficiently 
own, and' it is enough to mention 
at of Dr. Melville, entitled, 
* Obſervations on the Nature and 
Properties of fixible Air, and the ſa- 
mary Effects of Aqua Salubris, a 
lution of fixed air, in water. But 
u union, which accident, rather 
un chemiſtry has ſuggeſted, is 
Ml more ſurprizing. We are in- 
med by Mr. Chamberlain, and 
ind his obſervations ſtrictly juſt, 
a camphor will render myrrh, 
Hadle in water, and join with it 
ide me menſtruum: it is the 
it inſtance of a reſin and an oil 
ating, in this way, to contribute 
the ſolution of each other. This 
1, which we find occurs in the 
cal Tranſactions of the Royal 


U 
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Society at Paris, we have taken 
from the ſecond volume of the Me- 
mois of the Medical Society at 
London ; and though it is not come 
mon for us to yive a particular ac- 
count of the contents of ſuch col- 
lections, we find it neceſſary in trac- 
ing the progreſs of ſcience to ſelect 
a te.v of the moſt important articles. 
Before we mention, however, par- 
ticular remedies more fully, it is ne- 
ceſſary to point out the long expect- 
ed edition, of Dr. Cullen's Mate- 
ria Medica, a work, which the late 
death of its author, has rendered 
more valuable. In a moment of 
diſire's, wh n the profeſſor of the 
Materi: Medica died, Dr. Cullen 
voluntarily aſſumed the office, and 
gave a Courſe of lectures on a plan 
new and original ; full of curious 
and ſcientific information, It has 
bern ſtyled, perhaps with propriety, 
the Philoſophy of the Materia Me- 
dica ; and in this gew edition the 
author hes added what his more ma- 
ture judgment, long experience, and 
more extenſive information ſuggeſt. 
ed, The accounts of the effects of 
particular remedies, mult be chiefly 
taken from the Medical Memoirs, 
for, if we exczpt Mr. Jameſon's 
«+ Treatiſe on Diluenis, and Enquiry 
into the Diſeaſes of the Human Bo- 
dy, to aſcertain the Operation of 
Diluents,“ a work of no great im- 
portance, our chief information on 
this part of medicine muſt be drawn 
from that volume. On turning it 
over, with this view, we perceive 
ſome remarks on the uſe and virtues 
of the fox-glove, by Dr. Lettſom, 
from which its merits do not ſeem 
to be fo conſiderable, as its ſanguine 
admirers probably wiſhed to have 
found them. Dr. A, Fothergill 
praiſes the gum kino in intermit- 
rent fevers, and certain preternatu- 
ral diſcharges, though his caſes do 
not ſpeak altogether in terms equally 
; . | . ſtrong. 
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ſtrong. With better reaſon, Dr. 
Farr ſ-ems to commend the uſe of 
cantharides in the dropſy, which we 
apprehend have been often employ- 
ed with advantage. Calomel, bark, 
wine, and cold bathing have been 


employed wich ſucceſs in tetanus, 


in imitation of Dr. Buſh, « hoſe 
maſcellanecus Medical Eſſays“ 
have alſo been republiſhed in the 
courſe of this period: the ſame 
complaint, Mr. Hutchiſon tells us, 
has been removed by electricity. 
Dr. Percival has again recommend- 
ed the Hartfiil Spa, near Moffat, as 
an aſtringent; and Dr, Sims tells 
ue, that a particular water, near 
Cloyne, in Ireland, 1fſuing from a 
turf-bog, has cured jaundice, by 
wetting the patient, and putting 
him to bed in his wet linen, till a 
ſweat broke out : any other water, it 
js ſaid, will ſucceed equally well; and 
it is the cold alſo which acts, when 
water, applied to the extremitics, 
ſuccecds in relieving cbſtinate con- 
ſtipations, as Dr. Falconer found in 
acaſe mentioned in the volume of 
« Memoirs” now before us, In a 
fimilar complaint, Dr. Adair and 
M. Bureay obſerved great advan- 
tages, from the propelling powers of 
an hydraulic machine, which fill» 
ed the inteſtines with a mild fluid, 
The cicutz, we find, has been given 
with ſucceſs, in a caſe where the 
cardia was conſtricted ; and which 
was probably owing to its continued 
action on the diſeaſed part, Where 
medcines are injurious to the ſto- 


mach, Mr, Sherwin tells us, that 


their peculiar effects may be induced 
by diſſolving them in water, and 
ſuffering them to be abſorbed þ 

immerling the hands in the fluid. 
This he inſtances in the exhibition 
of emetic tartar, and tartarized 
arſenic. The latter proved diure- 
tic, and the former diaphoretic ; 
but each produced a flight nauſea. 
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Dr. Toulmin's „ Inſtruments u 
Medicine,” for we now return to ſe. 
parate works, conſi ls rather of for. 
mulæ, and general direclions for the 
practitioner, in particular diſeaſes 
which are ſhortly deſcribed, tha 
in the exhibition of any particul; 
medicine, It is an imperfect an 
erroneous attempt, introduced by 
violent preface, which ſhows the 


author to be a follower, or an ad C 
mirer of the late Dr. Brown. Dr * 
Kentiſh's “ Advice to Gouty Pa he 


tients” contains alſo general direc 
tions, and does not riſe, in emi Th 
nence, above Dr. Toulmin's work 
Dr, Kite's prize-efſay on the recove 
ry of perſons, apparently dead, in 
clude the moſt approved direction 
for thiz purpoſe, with ſome judici 
ous reflections: if it is not the mot 
curious or ingenious, it is undoubt 
edly the molt uſeful publication it 
this line. 

There are few works, which ex 
cluſively relate to the practice 6 
medicine, and the hiſtory of diſcaſcs 
In the Memoirs of the Medical $ 
ciety, we perceive ſome judicio 
remarks on a complaint, hithert 
little underſtood, the icirtho-col 
tracted rectum, which we hal 
probably be now able more clear| 
to explain, if we cannot treat it mo 
ſucceſsfully; another caſe is all 
related by Dr. Letiſom. Dr. Wins... pp 
ſhip's'caſe of incyſted droply is q . 
of great impartance ; and Mr. Fea 
ron's obſervations, in which he el hve, d 
deavours to prove that cancers, | 0 
the beginning, are inflammatory, a} 
pear ſcarcely more intereſting. M 
Reeve's Eſſay on the Eryſipclato! 
Sore Throat, is a more plain and ig 
full work; and even Dr, Bu-han 8: 
Diſſertation on Typhus, if not ne a 
may perhaps, in America, ti 
ſource of his obſervations, be ule 
foul. Dr. Andree's Conſiderations 
Bilious Diſeaſes, is a work of a 15 
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tnd, often trite, but frequently 
nctical and uſeful, Dr. Dickſon's 
hort treatiſe on pemphigus, a diſ- 
aſe little known, deſerves particu- 
attention: it occurs in the Iriſh 
Tanſaftions ; and among the more 
niſcellaneous practical works we 
vt mention the annual volume 
the Medical Commentaries, a 
xs and complete edition of the 
ue excellent Dr. Gregory's, and 
bme miſcellaneous remarks on 
be plague, in Mr. Howard's laſt 
"WE work. 
11 The king's late illneſs occaſioned 
ay volunteers to offer their ſer- 
"WW ices ; and they were either engaged 
"in preſcibing tor a diſeaſe, which 
du ey could not underſſa. d, as even a 
\ &(cription had never reached them; 
0s in general diſcuſſions on ſimilar 
i cnplaints: the few which occur 
| (SD us, we have claſſed together. 
Ir, Rowley's Treatiſe on Female 
eros, Hy ſteric, Hypochondriac, 
Lnrulſive, and Bilious Diſeaſes, in 
wich Inſanity is concluded, was 
ren probably before the event 
00 ire alluded to; A it has occaſion- 
da flight controverſy on the defi- 
mon of Iaſanity, in which the 
pinion of phy ficians, on the nature 
if the king's diſorder has been ex- 
mined and cenſured, Mr. Har- 
pers treatiſe * On the real Cauſe and 
Lure of Inſanity,” was a publication 
a fimilar kind; and an anony- 
tous author came nearer to the 
punt, by publiſhing © An Attempt 
baſcertain the Cauſe of the King's 
(hen) preſent Illneſs.” Dr. Free- 
wn, an author whom we meet 
mth more often in a newſpaper 
lan the dignity of a regular phyſi- 
Gn would allow, publiſhed, at the 
lime period, a **Letter to Hypochon- 
Vacal and Nervous Patients,” in 
mich he preſcribed ſome very 
ling and infignificant remedics 
bis majeſty's complaint, a pre- 
kuption that, if we rightly recollect, 
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he tells us, was ſent to the phyſicians 
attending; and Dr. Jones, in more 
cour ly language ſummed up the 
whole, by An Enquiry into the 
Nature, Cauſe, and Termination of 
Nerwous Fe vers.“ 

Nervous and hyſteric aſſections, 
are the peculiar diſeaſes of females ; 
and treated of, by Mr. Gregg, in 
his Advice to the Female Sex, a 
work in general of ſome authority, 
and 1 ſome utility. Mr. 
Lucas's “ Hints on the Manage- 
ment of Women in certain Caſes of 
Pregnancy,” in the Memoirs of the 
Mec1ical Society, deſerre more at- 
tention; but the moſt important 
caſe is that recorded by Dr, 
Vaughan, in the ſame collection, 
where the irritability of the ſtomach 
was ſo great, that the mildeſt food 
produced vomiting, and the woman 
was ſupported by nutritive glyſters, 
without a particle of ſolid food giv- 
en by the mouth, till that organ re- 
covered its tone. The action of vo- 
miting, by ſome curious but cruel 
experi nents, in the ſame volume, 
is ſhewn to depend in a great de- 
grer, on the reſiſtance, perbaps the 
action of the abdominal muſcles, 
If we purſue the ſubject of Midwi- 
fry, ab oro, we muſt mention ſome 
« Speculations on the Mode and Ap- 

arance of Impregnaiion in the 
2 Female, by a Phyſician, 
where the author endeavours to re- 
vive the old exploded doctrine of 
abſorption, we need not add without 
ſucceſs, If any argument were re- 
quired to confute the opinion, in thig 
place, we think two obſervations, 
which occur in the records of thig 
year, would be ſufficient, Dy. Bail- 
lie found ſeveral remains of a fi 
for a foetus it muſt of neceſſity be, 
in the human ovarium, which he 
quaintly ſtyles an“ Account of a 
particular Change in the Structure 
of the human Ovartum.” Another 
inſtance of a ſimilar kind occurs in 
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the Iriſh Tranſactions, where there 
sa particular deſcription of numer- 
ous teeth, bones, hair, &c. Each 
inſlance, however diſguiſed, can 
only reſult from the remains of a 
foetus, and if the phy fician will al- 
ledge, tha: it may have been depo- 
ite in the ovarium, inſtead of the 
uterus, it will be neceſſary to ſhow 
how it happen“, that it is never 
depoſited in any other cavity. The 
moſt judicious' and ſatisfactory ac- 
Count, that we hare ſcen af theſe 
obſcure and intricate lubjects, oc- 
curs in Dr. Deuman's © Iritroduc- 
tion to the Practice of Midwifery,” 
The firſt volume only has yer ap- 
peared ; but iis merit has made us 
anxious for the continuation, On 
this ſubject, we mult mention Mr. 
Hooper”'s « Cafe of an Uterus, lace- 
rated by Labour Pains,” in the Me- 
dical Memoirs; and to compenſate 
for this gloomy picture, we may no- 
tice a new edition of Mr, Douglas's 
*<Obſervations on the Rupture of the 
gravid Uterus,“ wheie we find the 
tubject of his former caſe, has ſafely 
born children; and other inſtances 
are added, which ſhew that this ac- 
eident is not neceſſarily fatal. The 
imperfections of a child may be nu- 
merous ; bur the moſt extiaordina- 
Ty monſter recorded, is that de- 
ſcribed by Mr. Anderſon, in the 
Philoſophical Tranfaftious, where 
the lower extremities of a child, are 
affixed to the pir of 'th ſtomach of 
a boy, in other reſpetts, perfect. 
The curable misfortunes, are the 
ſubject of Mr. Underwood's new 
edition of his work, on the Diſeaſes 
of Children, where every part of 
the ſubject is alſo explained with 
reat care and accuracy, We can- 
not conclude this ſubje& without 
mentioning Dr. Downman's pleaf- 
ing poem of © Infancy,” where the 
eneral diztetic rules, are adorned 
and enforced, by poliſued energetic 
numbers, Jon (i. 
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In the wore limited departme; 
of Surgery, little,” that is important 
offers. Mr. Sheldon's *« Eſſay 0 
the Fracture of the Patella, witi Ob 
ſervations on the Fracture of th 
Otecranun,?” contains ap anatomica 
deſcription cf the parts, with th 
method of treatment, in which | 
has been obſerved he difters lil 
from M. Sabatier. It is enough t 
mention Mr. Humpage's acc 
« Treatiſe on the Hydreocele.” a 
Mr. Clare's practical work on th 
Gonnorrhœa. Mr. Moore's „1 
ſertation on the Proceſs of Nature, 
healing Wounds” gained the p:iz 
at the Lyceum, It is an elegin 
and ingenious, rather than n ac 
curate work ; the dawn probably v 
a brighter Cay. | 
If we proceed to the inferior ani 
mals, Mr, Hunter's ſupplementary 
letter occurs in the Philoſophica 
Tranſactions, in which we find ad 
ditional proofs of the“ Idenvity 
the Species of the Fox, Wolf an 
Jackali.” Dr.Gray's ““ Obſervation 
on the Amphibia,““ in the fame vo 
lume, with his remarks “ on tl 
means of diſtiyguiſhing th: fe fer 
pents which are venemous,“ aie ac 
curate and ſcientific. They Jef 
our fears, as they ſhew that 1b 
number of ſerpents, really poiſon 
ous, have been greatly exaggeratec 
Mr. Church, in the Medical Me 
moirs, has given a deſcription « 
the aſcaris lumbricoides, and h 
informs us that the white thread: 
ſeen ſometimes folded round th 
body, are the young, Many mi 
cellaneous and pleaſing obſervation 
in Natural Hiſtory, occur in Mr 
White's “ Natural Hiſtory and An 
tiquities of Selborne ;® and Dr. Ber 
kenhout, in his **Synopſis of the 
tural Hiſtory of Great Britain and 
Ireland,“ (a new edition of the Out 
lines), enumerates, and deſcribe 
with accuracy, the different ſpec! 
of each king om. The Flora Ca 


rolinn⸗ 


finiana is a more partial account, 
doniaing the plants only of one 
mary 3 Dr. Smith's Plantarum 
ones, of which we have ſeen only 
faſciculus, chic fly «xhibits 
wiſe, which have either not been 
arrared, or repreſented incorret'y, 
. Martyn's thirty-<ighr plates are 
bervient only to his edition of Rouſe 
us Letters. We cannot however 
mclude this department, without 
entioning the. Loves of the 
uns,” an clegant and highly 
ketical deſcription of the moſt cu- 
pus genera; illuſtrated with ſcienti- 
F notes. It is attributed, with good 
ion, to Dr. Darwin of Litchhe w. 
la the department of Agriculture, 
meet with ſo little, that it 
meely deſerves a diſtinct account. 
ie Tranſactions of the Society for 
beouragement of Arts, furnifhes, 
uſual, mach valuable informa- 
In on different parts of this ſub- 
. Mr. Marſhall continues his 
wincial enquiries, and has pub- 
hed his account of the Agricul- 
of Glouceſterſhire : Mr. Wright 
n given an uſeful account of the 
mftice of watering meadows, If 
thing elſe has occurred on this 
dect. it has eſcaped our moſt dili- 
{Mt ſearch, ] 


la the next department of Litera- 
re which claims our attention, we 
ul, in the firſt place, congratu- 
ure our readers on the appe«rance 
an Engliſh Tranſlation of the 

Volume of M. de Mouradgea 
VOhſſon's, . General Hiſtory. of 
e Othoman Empire.“ For a par- 
lar account of the nature and 
tents of this valuable and curious 
uk, we refer to the firſt article 
our Hiſtory of the Literature of 
"eden for the year 1788. In addi- 
to what was ſaid there we have 
ly to obſerve, that the tranſla- 
® defore us is executed with great 
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accuracy and neatneſs; and is ac- 
companied by the ſame beautiful 
and ſplendid plates which adorn the 
or'ginal work, 

The “ Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory of 
Scotland, from the firſt Appearance 
of Chriſtiamty in that Kingdom, to 
the preſent Times, &c. by the Rev. 
ſohn Skinner, a Preſbyter of the 
Epiſcopal Church, in Scutland, in 
two Volumes, apprars to have 
been written, chiefly, with the view 
of vindicating the epiſcopalians, at 
the expence of the preſbytertins ; 
and of reviving the exploded doc- 
trines of the divine right of kings, 
paſſive obedience, and noa-1ehtt» 
ance. The firſt vol »-me contains a 
ſhoit compendium of eccletiaftical 
hiſtory from the origin of Chriſti- 
anity to the Reformation, in which 
we meet with ſome curious political 
information and church hito y re- 
lating to England, and the evntro- 
verſies, councils, decretals, &c, of 
the Roman church. In the ſecond 
volume, which includes the period 
from the Reformation to the preſenc 
time, the author gives full ſcope 
to his principles, and we may ſay 
to his prejudices, while deſcribin 
the ſtare ot things from the reign of 
queen Mary to the Revolution, 
and the ſubſequent ſituation and 
diſtreſſes of the nonjuring clergy. 
On the whole, we conſider Mr, 
Skinner rather az an ingenious and 
able advocate on behalf of the ri- 
gid and nonjuring epiſcopalians of 
Scotland, that an impartial writer 
of the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory ot that 
country, And we think that in dif- 
charging this taſk, he hath too fre- 
quently indulged to that ſpirit of ſar- 
caſm and ſeverity, which cannot add 
force to his arguments, but muſt pre- 
judice the cauſe which he eſpouſes. 
With reſpe& to the ſtyle of this 
work, it is principally to be blam- 
ed for ſuch imperfections as —_ 

ave 
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have been eaſily corrected by a ju- 

dicious friend; ſuch as Scotticiſma, 

Latiniſms, and vulgar forms of ex- 
eſſion. 


Dr. Campbell's „ Strictures on 


the Ecclefiaſtic-l and Literary 


Hiſtory of Ireland, from the moſt 
ancient Times to the Introduction of 
the Roman Ritual, and the Eſta- 
bl:ſhment of Papal Supremacy, by 
Henry 11. King of England, &c.” 
contain a variety of intereſting and 
inſlcuftive materials. The object of 
this ingenious author is, to ſhew the 
abſurdity of thoſe zealots for Iriſh 
fame who, relying “ upon the tradi- 
tional ſongs of unlettered bards, and 
the ill-deviſed tales of half-learned 
monks,*? elaborately declaim on the 
exploits, the politeneſs, and ſplen- 
dor of their pagan anceſtors ; and 
who, yielding ro an unmanly cre- 
dulity, recur © to a fort of mĩ- 
racle for the exiſtence of literature 
and refinement in this ſrqueſtered 
ifland, when the other Britiſh iſles, 
and the whole North-weſt of Eu- 
rope, were ſunk in barbariſm, and 
canopied in ignorance.” After re. 
futing ſuch romantic and inconſiſt- 
ent repreſentations, Dr. Campbell 
commences his hiſtory at the earlieſt 
point of time which he thinks truth 
will warrant ; viz. the firſt preach- 


ing of the goſpel in Ireland, by St. 


atrick, in the fifth century. From 
this ra, he traces the eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory of the country, io the Eng- 
Hſh invation under Henty II.; and 
the eivil hiſtory, to the year 1783. 
In this laudable attempt to fix the 
Iriſh hiſtory on the ſure ground of 
credibility, our author diſplays ſuch 
an extent of knowledge, cool diſ- 
crimina'ing powers, and uncommon 
Hheratiry of mind, as peculiar] 
ouality him for ſuch a tſk. His 
»-1lorings ore fair and weighty ; 
i his fiyle is perfpicuous and 


9. 1 * . 1 
* ele. 


* 


The Short Review of th 
Britiſh Goverament in India, &c. 


. contains very important and in 


ſtructive matter relative to our ſet 
tlements in that part of the glube 
Notwithſtanding the many publica 


tion on the ſubject of India, whick 
have for ſome time paſt been offered 


to the public, the author of th 
treatiſe before us aſſerts that th 
true ſtate of that country, with re 
gard to its laws, cuſtoms, and 
manners, the character of its Ma 
hommedan conquerors, and th 
conduct of the Biitiſh government 
has neither been fairly explaine 
ny rightly underſtood. This de 
fect he propoſes to ſupply iu the v 
lume before us. And we muſt ac 


knowledge that he appears to har 


collected his particulars from a 
thentic ſources ; and to have arrang 
ed his detail with judgment and im 
partiality. The general characte 
of our countrymen in India, h 
hath ſucceſsfully vindicated again 
the baſeſt miſrepreſentations ; an 
brought forward the moſt ſubſtar 
tial proofs of the comparative mil 
neſs and humanity of the Bit 
government, which has ſecured t 
the natives a degree of peice an 
tranquillity to which they wer 
ſtrangers under the Mahommeca 
princes. This diſpaſſionate and we 
written work is deſerving of t. 
atrentive peruſal of every Englill 
man. 

During the preſent year, t 
high-wrought expectation of t 
public hath been abundantly gra! 
fied by the publication of the Thi 
and Fourth Volumes of Dots 
Burney's © General Hiſto:yot M 
ſic.” It is not poſhble, within t 
narrow limits to which we are cot 
fined, to give our readers a tale 
able idea of the contents of hel 
volumes. They complete a wor 


which had been for a long pr 
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lfideratum in literature; and 
which hath been received with un- 
hounded applauſe, in every country 
where the ſcience of muſie is culti- 
med. The connoiſſeur and the 
polite reader will be equally in- 
frated and entertained by the hiſto- 
teil, biographical, and ſcientific 
materials, which afford teſtimony 
tb the author's accurate and exten- 
fre knowledge of his ſubject, bis 
bund unprejudiced jodgment, and 
his nice critical taſte, We have, on 
former occaſious, paid our warm 
tribute of reſpect to Dottor Burney 
» a writer; and, were we to en- 
urge on his merits in this place, we 
hould but repeat our former pane- 
rie. 

Mr. Howard's * Account of the 
principal Lazarettos in Europe; 
mth various Papers relative to the 
Plague ; together with farther Ob- 
freations, on ſome foreign Priſons 
nd Hoſpitals ; and additional Re- 
marks on the preſent State of thoſe 
in Great Britain and Ireland,“ con- 
uins a variety of fact, and obſer- 
ntions, of the higheſt importance 
v the in;ereſt of ſociery and of hu- 
manity, In the firit part of this 
work we have a recital of the inde - 
fatigable labours of the excellent au- 
thor in vifiting the different la- 
nrettos in Turkey, and in Europe, 
baſcerrain the benefirs which would 
le from ſuch inſtitutions in Eng- 
land, as well in ſecuring the 
bealth of the nation, as in extend- 
ug its commerce, To this ſucceed 
lis remarks on toreign priſons and 
boſpirals, and on thoſe in Great 
rt ein and Ireland, together with 
's ſentiments on poor-houſes and 
Khools; in which he carefully 
wnces every excellence and defect, 
nd offers fach a number of hiats 


br their correction of abuſes, and 
their better regulation, as ore of the 
umoſt importance and utility. This 
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work alſo contains a number of ve 
valuable obſervations on the ad- 
vantage waich would reſult to ſo- 
ciety from the eſtabliſhment of pe- 
nitentiary houſes, and on other 
miſcellaneous ſubjects. With re- 
ſpect to its mechanical excellences, 
it is recommended by a beautiful 
type and paper, and illuſtrated by 
twenty-two views and plans, which 
are executed in a ſuperior y le, 
worthy of ſo benevolent and nob e 
a work. After the publication of 
this book, Mr. Howard began a new 
tour, interding to continue the 
ſame purſuits, and to make another 
zealous effort to increaſe the ſum 
of human happineſs. It is with 
great pain we are obliged to add, 
that accounts have been received of 
his having fallen a ſacrifice to his 
generous and expanded philan- 
rhropy. While employed in ad- 
miniſtering relief to the ſick, in the 
hoſpital of Cherſon, which place he 
had reached on his journey to Con- 
ſtantinople, he was leized by a con- 
tagious diforder, which, in a few 
days, deprived the world of one of 
its greateſt ornaments and bene« 
faRors. 

Dr. Aikin's “ England Delineat- 
ed; or a Geographical Deſcription 
of every county in England and 
Wales, &c.“ is chiefly inten ſed for 


the uſe of young perſons, The de- 


ſign of the author is, “ to ſkerch 
out ſuch a general view of each 


county, with reſpect to its geogra- 


phy, products, natural and artificial, 
commerce, towns, and other prin- 
cipal objects, as might impreſs upon 
the mind a diſtinct notion of its diſ- 
criminating character and relative 
conſequence.” As to antiquities, 
family-hiſtory, and local deſetip- 
tions, they have been neceſſarily 
omitted, as it was not poſſible to 
bring them within the preſcribed 
limits of ſuch a work, Tire informa- 

tion 
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tion conveyed in this volume, has 
been collected from the beſt ſources 
already known, and from the liberal 
communication of D ctor Aikin's 
friends in different parts of the king- 
dom. In the arrangement of his 
materials, our author diſcovers his 
ufual judgment and raſte ; and the 
Ryle of his compoſition is curreCt 
and pleaſing. | 

Tue treatiſe entitled, “ Political 
Geography, Inrrodiuttion to the 
Statitlical Tables of the principal 
Empires, Kingdoms, and States in 
Europe,” contains a compendous 
view of the geoegr.ptical, and po- 
lirical ſtare of Euro e, arranged 
ſomewhat in the form of a dict on- 
ary, in the following manner. In 
a number of diſtinct columns, we 
have the denomination of the coun- 
try refericd to; the population, 
aud rate of it per mile; the princi- 
pal diviſions ; the population of the 
capitals ; the army; the navy ; 
the annual revenue ; the military 
charges; the general expences ; the 
public deb: ; the form of govern- 
ment ; the adminiſtration ot juſtice ; 
religion; literature; natural pro- 
ductions, ſoil, and climate ; com- 
merce ; colonies; and obſervations 
of an hiſtorical nature. Theſe co- 
lumns occupy four tables, each on a 
large ſheet ; and appear to have 
been formed with that judgment 
and accuracy which will juſfity us 
in recommending them, to perſons 
of general information as well as 


to thoſe who are deſirous of acquir- , 


ing it, on account of their conve- 
nience and utility. The reſult of his 
computation of the naval ſtrength 
which the different powers of Europe 
may be ſuppoſed to poſſeſs, is pecu- 
liarly flattering to the pride of 
Engliſhmen, The whole of that 
ſtrength he divides into one hundred 
parts. Of theſe he aſſigns to Great 

Britain, thirty-wwo; France, ſixteen; 

Holland, eight; Italy, nine; Spain, 
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thirteen ; Portugal, three and be 
half; Sweden, hve ; Denmark, fou able 
and a balf; European Ruſſia, four WM pert 
Turkey and other Mahommedai bor 
powers, five, 6 | 
The year 1789 hath not been llc 
fruitful in biographical productions ome 
The appearance, however, of th hare 
fourth volume of the ſecond edi per 
tion of the © Biographica Bin regre 
nica, with Corrections, Ealatge ee, 
ments, aud the Addition of ne clit 
Lives,” will, in a great meaſure ke ha 
comp-nſate for the want of tha ad t 
varicty in this department of lite am 
ture, which a number of publics qard | 
tons would have afforded, T dia 
general natmie and delign of thi ver, 
great work are already well know tire 
to the public; and the merit ofMulue 
Dr. Kippis, the editor, hath beeeiMeniior 
ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, by the pub b qu 
lication ot the former volumes. Hi u 0; 
principal coadjutor, Dr. 'Foweas pcrin 
bath, |:kewiſe, obtained a conſider ubutic 
able ſhare of praiſe. The volun I Da 
before us bears equal, if not ſuf liga 
periot teſtimonies to the care, accuf aA 
racy, learning, and judgment wii ad Ph; 
which it hath been prepared for th opally 
ere eye, In the preface, D. Plhun 
xippis apologizes for the loug dei dens 
of its publication, which, he tel bor! 
us, aroſe from the various difficulty or 
ties incident to ſuch an undettakine bon H 
of which thoſe who have not bet dete (©, 
engaged in ſuch a taſk can form bu ltering 
a very imperfe& conception; fro lm. 1 
the immenſe quantity of new matte n 
which occupies more than twill Goren 
thirds of the book, and of which Meere, 
vaſt diſproportion was furnithed abferim 
himſelt; and from a particula aſe, | 
engagement, which bath demande this u. 
a principal ſhare of his time an Iederick 
attention. The new lives are thirty Wh tdi, 
five in number; and contain a vali... cot 
fund of curious and entertaining edu y. 
matter. The Corrigenda and Ad Kiipicuo 
denda to the former volumes, aum tec 
the numerous additions, to _ 17789. g 
re 
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kees, are alſo exceedingly valu- flections ſenſible and ju r 


wle, and contribute much to the cannot, however, diſmiſs this work 
xerfeftion and uſefulneſs of the without obſerviag, that it is too 
ork. Of the various entertainment frequently disfigured by the ſame. 
o be derived from this admirable blemiſhes which we freel re- 
collection, our readers may form prehended in the author's Hiſtory 
ome judgment from the extracts we, of Gieece : an affected pomp of 
have given among our Biographical language, meritricious ornaments, 
Anecdotes and Characters. It is wih and provincial modes of expreſſion. 
regret that we learn from the pre · Mr. Toulmin's “ Review of the 
kce, that Doctor Kippis means to Life, Character, and Writings of the 
aloe the very active part which rev. John Biddle, A. M. &c.“ is 
bas hitherto taken in this work; a reſpectable and well written 
n dat he js not to be conſidered narrative, ſacred to the memory o 
1 s amenable to the public, with re- the father of the Eugliſn Unita- 
aa co the appearance of the fuc- rians, Mr. Biddle was a ſenlible 
"ff cxdiog volumes, We hope, bow- aud learned man, of great pie'y and 
i ver, chat a publication which hath integrity, who, on account of his 
ol ferived a confidersble increaſe of diffcring from the commonly re- 
ol ule and reputation, from bis at- ceived opinions, underwent a vas 
ei zation and. diligence, and his pecu- riety of perſecufions, duriog the 
r qualifications as a biographer, protectorate of Oliver Cromwell, 
li vill (till enjoy the advantage of bis and the reign of Charles II. which 
5 lpcrintendeace, and repeated con» terminated in a diſcaſe which proved 
nbutious, fatal co him, We heartily recom- 
D.ctor Gillies's „ View of the mend this publication, as we per- 
u keign of Frederick II. of Pruffia; fectly concur in the opinion of the 
8 vith Parallel between that Prince author, that “ memoirs: of thoſe 
a Philip II. of Macedon,” is prin- who have diſplayed fingular virtues, 
ee compiled from Frederick's and ſupported fingular ſuff. rings, 
) i Pollhumous Works; and trequent> for what they deemed divine 
a dclivered in bis awn words, The truth, will always be uſeful; to 
aer hach, likewiſe, availed him - ſhew the power of religious princi- 
ue of the «ffiſtance afforded by ple, and to convince men, that true 
on Hertzberg's. Diſcourſes. From picty is not peculiar to thoſe who 
<tteſe ſources he hath drawn a muſt embrace any particular creed, but 
"Vi tering picture of his illuſtrious the genuine fruit of thoſe principl 
ao. Even ſuch parts of his con- which are common to all Chiif 
cu is have been deemed erroneous, tians.“ iP 
\Wi* ſeverely cenſured by preceding, Mr. Norris's “ Memoirs of the 
h wers, receive from Doctor Gillies Reign of Boſſi Abadee, King of Da- 
v ⸗lenminate commendation and homy, an inland Country of Gui- 
"Wiſe. But what is chiefly original ney, &c.“ contain an accourt of 
eg this work is, the parallel between the horrid ſcenes of bloodſhed and 
0 iederick and Philip of Macedon. murder which were tranſacted dur 
WF" this parallel Doctor Gillies diſ- ing the reign of that African tyrant, 
Wes conſiderable learning and in- As the author's principal object 
"uy. His plan is clear and ſeems 19 be, to dimin ſh the odium 
Fri)icuous ; his deſcriptions are affixed to the ſlave- trade, we ſuſpeR 
"Im ted, and energetic ; and his e- chat he hath been too cregulous in 
1789. : | R admit- 
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admitting the exaggerated repreſen- 


tions of the natives. He ſeems, 
however, to have given a faithful 
relation of what he heard; and 
hath added ' ſeveral curious parti» 
culars, the reſult of his own atten- 
tive qbſervation. But the greateſt 
value of this work ariſes from the 
incidental details which the author 
gives of the natural hiſtory of the 
country. From theſe we have re- 
ceived both information and enter- 
tiinment. 

The Memoirs of Prince Wil- 
liam Henry, Dake of Glouceſter,” 
ſon of the 'princeſs, afterwards 
queen Anne, and prince George 
of Denmark, conſiſt, chiefly, of a 
detail of the amuſements of the 
young prince, which were of a mi- 
litary kind, and of thoſe inſtances 
of ſpirtt and vivacity of ſentiment, 
which gave 2 of a manly 
and generous character, had he 
arrived at a maturer age. Theſe 
Memoirs have been compiled from 
an original tract written by Jenkin 
Lewis, who was placed as an at- 
rendant on the prince's perſon, and 
from other authentic documents. 
They are drawn up with uncom- 
mon ſimplicity ; Far f contain what- 
ever can be ſuppoſed to be intereſt- 
ing in the life of a youth who died 
at eleven years of age. 

The Sketch of the. Life and 
Character of the late Doctor Mon- 
ſey, Phyfician to the Royal Hoſpi 
tal at Chelſea, &c.“ con ſiſts of a 
number of curious circumſtances re- 
lative to Doctor Monſey, to his pa- 
trons, and to his acquaintance in the 
bigher and lower ranks of ſociety. 
The author, who appears to have 
been intimately acquainted with that 
1ngular character, is a ſenſible and 
lively writer. And, notwithitand- 


ftanding that his Sketch is too irre- 
gular and deſultory to obtain pre- 
eminence in the biographical claſs, 
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it will be found to recommend itſelf 
by a variety of intereſting and en- 
tertaining anecdotes, as well a; jy. 
dicious and uſeful reflections. 
Our account of ſuch publications 
as combine together the ſubjects of 
Hiſtory and Antiquities, we ſhall 
preface by announcing a new and 
ſplendid edition of Camden's « Bri. 
tauniaz or, a Chorographigal De- 
ſcription of the flouriſting Kingdoms 
of England, Scottand, and Ireland, 
and the Iflands adjacent, from the 
earlieſt Antiquiry, in three vols.” By 
Richard Gough, Eſq. F. A. and 
R. S. 8. dedica'ed by petmiſſion to 
his majeſty, This work is tranſ- 
lated from the edition publiſhed by 
the author in 1607; and is conſi- 
derably enlarged, by the improve- 
ments which the more extended 
knowledge of the preſent day, and 
the editor's indefatigable induſtry, 
have enabled him to introduce, It 
is alſo illuſtrated by a ſet of new 
maps, and other copper plates. 
Thoſe who recollect how well qua- 
lified Mr. Gough is for a word of 
this kind, from the peculiar zeal 
with which he is well known to has 
devoted himfelf to the my an 
tiquities and topography ; and who 
confider at the 1 that hi 
additions and corrections are the re 
ſult of many years travel, and per 
ſonal enquiries, will readily appre 
hend the value and importance 0 
this edition. 
In our hiſtory of the Domeſtic Li 
terature of the year 1787, we men 
tioned the publication of Mr, Pin 
kerton's . Diſſertation on the Ori 
gin and Piogreſs of the Scythian 
or Goths,“ which we commendet 
as an ingenious and learned per 
formance. That treatiſe was intend 
ed by the author to be introducto 
ry to a larger work, which has a 
peared this year under the title 0 


% An Enquiry into the — 0 
co 
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Kotland preceding the Reign of Mal- 
lm III. or the Year 1056; in- 
duding the authentic Hiſtory of that 
feriod : in two Volumes.” Thcſe 
* WH rolumes contain a variety of curious 
. elaborate reſearches into the 
| WH not obſcure and difficult parts of 
the Scott iſn hiſtory, in which the 
wthor eſtabliſhes a number of facts 
eſpecting the different tribes who 
„ pled that country, which are of 
1 WT cxoliderable importance. The moſt 
© Whinereſting part of theſe reſearches 
as to the Pits, And the prin- 
d apal object of Mr. Pinkerton ſeems 
0 WM be, to ſhew that the Picts were 
"Wu Celts, or Welſh, as is affirmed 
5 W's Camden, Lloyd, and the wo 
'" Wi ilicpherſons, but Gothe. Their 
gin he traces to a particular tribe, 
do originally inhabited the weſtern 
urders of the Euxine Sea; whence 
eraces their progreſs to Scandinavia, 
vthe Orkney iſlands, to Ireland, to 
te Ebudæ iflands, where they 
woded a kingdom, and whence 
ey gradually — over the Nor- 
dern parts of Scotland, forcing to 
be ſouth ward the Cumraig Celtæ, 
do had been the original inhabi- 
ants of that country. The epoch 
their ſettlement in Scotland he 
tes at three hundred years before 
inſt, After this Mr. Pinkerton 
Pceeds to refute many of the ab- 
nd and childiſh fables which have 
ken circulated concerning the old 
a] or Celts; and to lay before 
i readers ſeveral entertaining diſ- 
ations on the Pictiſn language, 
aners,and antiquities in Scotland. 
the whole, we coofider this work 
be a conliderable . acquiſition to 
republic of letters; and a teſti. 
ny to the authors unwearied in- 
ry, and great acuteneſs of mind. 
u, however, diſgraced by every 
lt which we have repeatedly and 
ly cenſured in his former pub- 
ons. The great ſelf-import- 
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-ance and vanity of the author, and 
the fupercilious contempt in 
which he holds moſt other writers 
who have treated on the ſame ſub- 
ject, are continually apparent. His 
work, by the needleſs digreſſions 
in which he indulges himſelf, and 
the frequent repetitions which he 
introduces, is ſwelled conſiderably 


beyond the bounds which ought to 


have been preſcribed to it. And 
his ſtyle and manner of writing are 
diſtinguiſhed by continual and groſs 
rranſgreffions againſt the rules of 
grammatical conſtruction, and the 
authorized modes of expreſſion, and 
of orthography. 

Mr. Pilkington's “ View of the 
Preſent State of Derbyſhire, with an 
Account of its moſt remarkable Anti- 
quities, &c. in two vols.“ is a work 
which is deſerving of a favourable 
reception from the ſtudent in topo- 
graphy. The firſt volume contains 
the natural hiſtory of the county, 
and its ſubterranneous geography, 
with an account of its different mi- 
neral and metallic productions, 
which appears to be drawn up with 
great attention and accuracy ; and 
which is of general intereſt, as in- 
rimately connected with the natural 
hiſtory of the kingdom at large. 
The ſecond volume is of a more lo- 
cal nature, and deſcribes the ſtare 
of arts and manufactu res in the coun- 
ty ; the cuſtoms and manners of the 
inhabitants; its ropography as it 
is divided into different deaneries ; 
the genealogical _ of families, 
with which are connected ſome eu- 
rious and entertaining biographical 
ſketches; and the curioſities and an- 
tiquities of the county. . Theſe vo- 
lumes appear to be the refult of 
careful and attentive enquiry ; and 
are adapted to inform and entertain 
readers of every deſcription. 

„The Hiſtory and Antiquities of 
the Town and County of the Town of 

R 2 Newcaſils 
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Newcaſtle, upon Tyne, &c. by 


John Brand, M. A. Fellow and 


Secretary of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries, in two vols. is atopographical 


work which will be chiefly valuable 


ta the inhabitants of that town. 
The. firſt volume contains an ac- 
count of the ancient fortifications, 
churches, monaſteries, and other 


public edifices at Newcaſtle ; with 


a deſcriptioa of the town and auti- 
quities of Gates head, in the coun - 
cy of Durham. The ſecond vo- 
jume details the hiſfory of New- 
caſtle as a corporate town, or bo- 
rough ; the. ſtate of its commerce, 
particularly the coal-trade; the 
hiſtory of the incorporated trading, 
or manufactoring companies; a 
miſceVaneous account of the officers 
and ſervants of the corporation, &c. 
&c. To each volume is added an 
appendix, conhſting of original do- 
cuments, acts of parliament,” anti- 
quarian reſearches, and other pa- 

rs relative to the ſubject of the 
Hiſtory. Mr. Brand appears to have 
ſpared no pains in collecting the 
vaſt maſs of materials which com- 
pole theſe volumes, He ſeems to 
have drawn them from tbe beſt 
ſources ; and to have omitted no 
circumſtance of the leaſt importance 
to his deſign. But as à compoſi. 
tion, bis work is ill digeſted and 
injudicious. And we frequently 
found ourſelves fatigued with the 
author's prolixity, and tedious mi- 
nuteneſs of detail. This, however, 
may be accounted for. from his evi - 
dent partiality to his ſubject; and 
may not, probably, prove equally 
unacceptable to the inhabitants of 
Newcaſtle, It is proper to add, 
that theſe volumes are embelliſhed 
by a number of well executed and 
expenſive engravings. 

The Hiſtorical Account of the 
Royal Hoſpital for Seamen at 
Greenwich, by John Cooke, A. M. 
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and John Maule, A. M. Chaplains,” 
contains whatever is curious or uſe. 
ful, in the hiltory of that noble 
llrucwe, from its foundation to the 
year 1778 ; with an account of its 
preſent ſtate and conliitution, of the 
various grants and donations, pub. 
lic and private, and other ſources, 
whence 11s large revenue is derived, 
To this account of the hoſpital, the 
authors have added that of the an- 
cient royal palace called Placentia, 
which ſtood upon the ſpot occu- 
pied by the preſcat inſtitution. Of 
this palace they have given a bcau- 
tiful view from an engraving pub- 
liſhed by the Society of Antiquaries ; 
as well as a large perſpective of the 
hefpital from the river Thames, 
and other elrgant plates. On the 
whole, this diſtinct and accurate ac- 
count of an inftitution ſo honourat-le 
to the grandeur and generofity off 
the nation, is entitled to a favou, 
able reception from the public. 
In our account of the Literature 
of the year 1787, we took occaho 
to explain the defign, aud to ſpe! 
in warm terms ut a collection © 
„Original Letters written during th 
Reign of Henry VI. Edward IV 
and Richard ITE. by various Pe 
ſons of rank and conſequence, wi 
Notes hiltocical and explanatory, 
by Mr. now fir John Fenn, kniyh 
in'two volumes. This curious an 
inteteſting work has been cniaryed 
during the prefent vear, by ' 
publication of two additional 
lumes. As the former volumes cv! 
tained a feleftion of ſuch letters 
chiefly related to public afturs, * 
were valuable in illuſtrating hilt 
rical events, the preſent particuls 
ly reſpect private occurrences 4 
domeſtic affairs, and exhibit 4 UF 
ing and artleſs picture of the ma 
ners of thoſe remote and drk ag 
They alſo contain a number of 
cellaneous circumitances, v® 
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gill afford amuſement as well in- 
{mation to the reader. Such cus» 
nous papers, however, as relate to 
pblic affairs are not entirely omit- 
ted; as may be perceived from the 
atratts which we have given un- 
&r our head of Antiquities. On the 
whole, the public ate under conſi- 
rable obligations to the editor of 
his work, for the patient attention, 
xcuracy, and elepance with which 
be has executed it; and we doubt 
wt but that the reception ir will 
meet with will encourage him to 
omunicare the other letters which 
be has in his po fle ſliou, written dur- 
asche remainder of the reign ot Ed- 
IV. and thoſe of Richard III. 
nd Henry VII. 
ehe Society of Antiquaries con- 
-die with upabated zeal, to en- 
e curage ſuch laborious and literary 
FW purſuits as tend to throw light on 
ee hiſtory and antiquities of this 
euntry, or on general hiſtory and 
rof{Wniquities. Their ninth volume of 
ie“ Archzologia, or Miſcellaneous 
1 ſratts relating to Antiquities,” ex- 
olive of its Appendix, contains 
bQFbity-one articles on intereſting and 
mertaining ſubjects. Among the 
micles which particularly engaged 
ur attention, we may point oct, 
de learned and ingenious Mr. 
Pines Barrington's Hiſtorical Diſ- 
aton of the Game of Cheſs; a ſen- 
Ale and pleaſing Diſſertation on 
atirical Medals, by Pere Francois 
ulippe Gourdin, Benedictine, 
the order of St. Maure, at Rou- 
lt; governor Pownal's Obſerva- 
dus on what is commonly termed 
hie Architecture, and on the 
poration of Free Maſons ; a Vin- 
tion of the Authenticity of the 
nan Chronicle, by Richard 
web, Eſq. ; the Obſcrvations on 


3 \Valdenſes, formerly tenants of 
u manor of Darenth, in the Coun- 
aß Kent, by the rev. Samuel 


3. 
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Denne; and an Eſſay ifftended to 
prove that the Engliſh Language 
was formerly Gothic, by the rev. 
Mr. Drake. The Appendix con- 
tains extracts from ſuch communi- 
cations which it has not been 
thought proper to publiſh entire, 
which offer many curious particulars 
to the eye of the antiquary. This 
volume, likewiſe, as well as the 
preceding ones, is enriched by a 
number of excellent prints, by 
which the reader will be improved 
and entertained, yi 
Among the books of travels of 
the year 1789, the © Journey 
through the Crimea to Conſtanti- 
nople; in a ſeries of Letters from 
the right hon. El zabeth Lady 
Craven, 10 his ſerene Highneſs the 
Margrave of Brandenburgh An- 
ſpa.h,** excited confiderable curio- 
ſity in the minds of the public. In 
this volume we meet with a num- 
her of lively and entertaining obſerv- 
ations made in a rapid tour through 
France, Italy, Germany, Poland, 
Ruſſia, the Crimea, Conſtantino- 
le, the Grecian lands, Romania, 
Bulgaria, Wallachia, and Hungary, 
by which we have been frequently 
amuſcd, if we have reccived no 
great degree of information, Many 
of her deſcriptions are ſpirited and 
pictureſque; and her anecdotes of 
the different courts and capitals 
through which ſhe paſſed, are hap» 
py and pleaſing. Thoſe who take 
up theſe Letiers with the view of 
being entertained with the curſory 
remarks of an enterprifing and in» 
telligent female, on ſcenes intereſt- 
ing to the philoſopher, the anti» 
quary, and the politician, and with 
a diſpoſition to overlook the errors 
and inelegances which frequently 
occur in a looſe epiſtolary correſ- 
pondence, will not he diſappointed. 
We have been, likewiſe, agreeably 
entertained by the reniarks of an. 
R 3 oihrr 
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nother female traveller. Mrs. Pioz- 
zi, in her ** Obſervation aud Reflitc- 
tions male in the Courſe of a Jour- 
ney through France, Italy, and 
Germany, in two vols.” hath grati- 
fied her readers with many animat- 
ed and judicious remarks on the 
ſcenery through which ſhe paſſed, the 
manners and cuſtoms of the people 
with whom ſhe converſed, and on 
the other objects which arreſt the 
attention of the accompliſhed and 
literary traveller. Beaten as the 
track has been through which Mrs. 
Piozzi paſſed, and rapid as was her 
progreſs through the countries 
which ſhe deſcribes, ſtill the hath 
gleaned a number of beauties from 
the productions of ancient and of 
modern art, as well as thoſe of 
nature, which render her volumes 
inſtructive and amuling, And the 
traits which ſhe bas given of na- 
tional character are ſketched with a 
bold and maſterly hand, We were 
ſorry, however, to meet with many 
opportunities for cenſure, in the 
ſtyle and language of theſe vo- 
lumes, This remark might be at- 
tributed to faſtidious criticiſm, did 
not Mrs, Piozzi's accompliſhments 
and erudition «flign her a rank ſu» 
perior to that of the generality of 
temale writers, 

The « Travels in Spain, &c. by 
the Chevalier de Bourgoanne ; to 
which are added copious Extracts 
from the Eſſays of M. Peyron; 
tranflated from the French, in two 
vols.” will be foynd to contain much 
new and intereſting information, 
even by thoſe who are familiaily ac» 
quainted with the different wiiters 
who, of late years, hive been di 
recting the public attention to that 
country. M. de Bourgoanne reũd- 
ed many years in Spain, in the qua- 
lity of (£14 mh to the French am- 
baſſador ; and he ſcems to have poſ- 
ſeſſed the g reateſt advantages for ob- 
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taining information reſpecting the 
overnment. revenues, commerce, 
internal police, and manners of the 
people. In deſcribing theſe, he bas 
abundantly ſupplied the defects of 
former travellers. His account vi 
the political ſituation of the coun. 
try, in particular, will furniſh the 
intelligent reader with many im- 
portant reflections. The extract 
from M. Peyron, of which th- 
third volume conliſts, ſupply us 
with the remarks on the oaturi, 
hiſtory, - antiquities, literature, 
theatres, and modern manners o 
the Spaniards, which occurred t.: 
that writer in a juurney from Bu 
celona to Madrid. Among other 
curious particulars they preſent us 
with tranſlations of the inſcriptions 
in the Alhambra of Grenada, With 
reſpect to the authenticity of the in- 
formation which theſe volumes con- 
vey, and the general merits of the 
work, the declaration of M. Men- 
telle, the French cenlor of the 
prels, afford the moſt ſatis facto 
teſtimony, * According,” 0% 
he, „to the knowledge which my 
employment has given me of that 
kingdom, and the care I have taken 
to aſſure myſelf of the accuracy dt 
this new work, I can certify chat in 
contents are exactly true, and pte- 
ſeat a correct picture of the preſent 
ſtate of Spain, The critical obſerv- 
ations which it contains are, be: 
fide, offered with ſo much modelly, 
that they cannot but be acceptable 
to every nation that is a friend u 
truth, and which would not be of, 
fended but by our exaggeration 0 
its deſe ds. The tranſlation appea'$ 
to be executed with fidelity aud 4 
curacy. 

The Letters from Barbar! 
France, Spain, Portugal, &c. by a1 
Engliſh Officer, in two vols.“ con 
tain an accouut of different jou 
neys, ſome on bylineſs,-othe's/ | 
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ure or curiolity, with the re- 
{ions ſuggeſted to the author by 
an attention to the government, 
genius, and manners of the people 
with who he mixed. The jour- 
ney to Barbary was an embaſly from 
general Cornwallis, governor of 
Gibraltar, to the emperor of Mo- 
weo 3; which afforded the author 
wich ſubject for political and moral 
reflection, and led him to paint, in 
lucly colours, the pernicious effects 
of a deſpo-ic government, and an 
atollerant religion, The letters 
tom France, Spain, and Portugal, 
contain a variety of obſervations on 
rational character, taſte, agri- 
culture, commerce, manufactures, 
ud other ſubjects of political ſpe- 
cularion. On the whole, the re- 
marks of this author are the pro- 
ductions of a ſenlible, intelligent 
nind, and will be read by thoſe 
#ho are more defirous of informa- 
on than of entertainment, with 
pleaſure and advantage. 

The volume of Travels in Si- 
fily and Malta; tranſlated from 
the French of M. De Non, Gen- 
leman in ordinary to the King 
of France, &c.“ is a publication 
which will be peruſed with pleaſure 
dy the hiſtorian and antiquary. For 
notwithſtanding that many of 
the claſſic ſcenes in Sicily have 
teen, not long ago, agreeably de- 
ſeribed by one of our own country- 
men, there were ſtill abundant 
gieanings leſt, in a country fo diſ- 
unguiſhed in hiſtory, to intereit 
the curioſity of learned and ſcienti- 
lic travellers, In deſcribing the 
ſublime and beautiful objects of na- 
lure, which ſupply ample matter 
lor the pictureſque painter, as well 
a ſpeculative obilofopher, M. De 
Non is an intereſting and inſtructive 
companion, The Frely and ani- 
nated account which he gives us 
* the manners of the Sicilians, 
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appears to be drawn with attention 
and — And his political 
view of the government of the 
illand is conciſe and judicious, 
But his ſtudies bave been principally 
devoted, to its antiquities, and natu - 
ral hiſtory. And he ſeems to have 
been poſted of all the enthuſiaſm 
and knowledge neceſſary to his ex- 
amining ſuch objects with peculiar 
advantage. His deſcription, likes 
wiſe, of Malta, and the few anti- 
quities to be metwith on that rocky 
illand, is accurate and pleaſing, 
Mr. Anburey's Travels through 
the interior Part of America, in a 
Series of Letters, in two vols.“ do 
not contain much new information 
reſpecting the genius and manners 
of the inhabitants, or the natural 
hiſtory of the country. The ſcenes 
which he deſcribes are confined to 
thoſe parts which were traverſed by 
general Burgoyne's army; and the 
events which he relates are chief- 
ly ſuch as are connected with the 
hiſtory of that army, before and 
after the convention at Saratoga, 
In the narrative part of this publi- 
cation, and the refletions with 
which it is interſperſed, the wiſh 
of the author to vindicate the con- 
duct of general Burgoyne is a prin- 
| feature, Ot the Americans he 
1s not diſpoſed to ſpeak in the moſt 
favourable manner, though he oc- 
caſionally does juſtice to the merits 
of individuals. On the whole, theſe 
volumes are written in a corre and 
eaſy ſtiyle; they abound in intereſt- 
ing and diverting anecdotes; and 
will afford much amuſement to thoſe 
who are but little acquainted with 
the hiſtory of America. | 
Mr. Conſett's “ Tour through 
Sweden, Swediſh Lapland, Finland 
and Denmark, in a Series of Letters, 
&c.“ was undertaken in conſequence 
of a wager; and — with 
ſuch expedition, that much time 
e could 
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leg! 


could not be found for the exami- 


nation of particular objects. Much 
information, therefore, cannot be 
expected relative to matters not al- 
ready known, or concerning which 
it would be difficult to acquire 
knowledge. We have, however, 
received conſiderable entertainment 
from the lively obſervations, pica- 
ſant anecdores, and ſhort deſcriptive 
ſketches which this volume contains. 
The Journey through Sweden, 
containing a detailed Account of its 
Population, Agriculture, Commerce, 
and Finances, &c. by a Dutch Ot- 
ficer, and tranſlned into Engliſh 
by Wm. Radcliffe, A. B,” is the 
production of an intelligent and dif- 
cerning traveller, by which we have 
been informed, as well as eniertain- 
ed, There is ſcarcely any thing 
curioug in Sweden, either .mong the 
roductions of nature or of art, 
which has eſcaped his notice. His 
account of the famous copper mine 
at Kopparberg, and of the iron 
mine of Dannemora, which have 
been examined but by few travellers, 
we found to be peculiarly intereſting. 
His obſeryations on the genius and 
manners of the people are written 
with vivacity and pre«ifion ; and his 
view of the ſlate of agriculture, 
and the commercial objefAs with 
which the country «bounds, will be 
acceptable to the political œcono— 
miſt, Several of the letters towards 
ths conciuſion of this volume pre- 
| ſent us with an abridgement of the 
Swediſh biſtory from the acceſſion 
of Guſtavus Vaſa, in 522, to tle 
vear 1786. The lift letter relates 
to the hiſtory of Denmark, and is 
principally employed in vindica ing 
e memoty of the unfortunate 
ruenze. 

© The & Account of the Shipwreck 
and Captivity of M. de Briſſon,“ 
beſide relating the almoſt incredible 
Hiltpeſſes and crueliles to which he 
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and his companions were ſubjectt 

and to which moſt of them 1 why — 
tims, contains a number of miſ— Chi 
cellaneous remarks on the charac» and 


ter and cuſtoms of the Airican 
Arabs, and on the Deſart between 
Senegal and Morocco, which may 
aſſiſt in illuſt ating the genius of 


that ſavage people, as well as ſup. and 
ply ſome uſeful hints tor com- the 
merce and agriculture. In this the 
narrative the author confines him- wm} 
ſeif ro facts, which are related ſen 
with che utmoſt kmpiicity, and wbich gt 
are, frequently, ex:cedingly cu- ed h 
rious and intereſting, * it, | 

Mr. dhaw's «+ Tour to the Wet men! 
of England. in the Ver 1985," T 
contains a lively and agtretable WM hare 
vetail of the variou: objects ,hat tions 
intereſted the author's atten ion: Beau 
but is of too miſcellanebus a fever 
complexion for us to lay the our-B cular 
lines of it before our reader, Hi by v 
de ſeriptioaisf tequentlʒ accompanied lune: 
with quotations from the pets ;W ing w 
and diverſified by the inſertian f bent 
a numb-r of eatertining anc mer] 
dotes. But, perhaps Þ\ his read vict 
ers in general, he well be (h-vgh OY advan 
to be minute to a t-ulr, in encum dy th 
bering his work with the ge: cal and ac 
gies of tamile:, the cx+*t me alread 
ſurement of public b ildi»gs. an priſe, 
the dimenſions t the cturs "ol © grea 


the different ſeats W ch he vie! ter, ſi 


Such particu ars we rater exp events 
to meet with in that ſpectre: of pu Which 
hcations which beat te hunt veto 
titles of Guides to Bienheim, Or ble of 
tord, Londor, &c, would 
The © Tour through Part « tieiſms 
France, containing a De'criptinn d ger 
Paris, Cherbouig, and Krmeno in 80 
ville, &c.“ though principe c of ta 
fined 10 ſubject- which arc Veco eas vw 
trite and familiar” ro the Eg" 
reader, is, nevertheleſs, writ Of tl 
in an agreeable and lively mann Bi Which 
The account, in particular, of Ui ther tt 
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dous works carrying on at 
—— to the harbour of 
Cherbourg, will de found diſtinct 
ind intereſting. In deſcribing the 
ene at Ermenonville, where the 
celebrated Rouſſeau paſſed the 
evening of his life, he appears an 
ethuftaſtic admirer of that writer; 
ud deſcribes every object, even 
the moſt minute and trivial, with 
the ſtrongeſt partiality, From cou- 
enplating this ſport the author 
ſeems to have derived the principal 
gratification which his Tour afford- 
ed him; and in his reflections on 
it, he chiedy diſcovers his ſenti- 
ment and taſte. 

The laſt place under this head we 
have reſerved for the © Obferva- 
tons chic fly relat ve ro Pictuteſque 
Beauty, made in the Year 1776, on 
ſeveral Paris of Great Britain ;-partt- 
tularly the Highlands of Scotland, 
by W. Gilpin, A. M. in two vo- 
lunes.? This elegant and plesſ- 
ing work is a continuation of thoſe 
ſcientiie tours in which we for- 
merly accompanied our author 
vitnauncommon entertainment and 
advantage. Aud it is diſtinguiſhed 
by the ſame marks of refined taſte 
and accurate judgment which have 
already extorted our enthuſiaſtic 
praiſe, It is alſo recommended by 
a greater variety of incidental mat- 
ter, ſuggeſted by the- hiſtory and 
events of the country through 
which our author paſſed, Were 
ve to ſelect ſome of the moſt valua- 
ble of theſe obſervations, - the 
would be thoſe containing his c 
ticiſms on the effect of ruins, and 
bis general remarks on the ſcenery 
in Scotland. To all travellers 
of taſte, Mr. Gilpia's Obſerva- 
tons will be highly acceptable. 


Of the Political publications with 
Which the preſs hath teemed, nei- 
ther the deſign of our work, por 
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our limits will permit us to make 
particular mention, We ſhall; 
therefore, only clais the principal 
of them in groups. 

In our lat Annual Regiſter we 
mentioned the titles of a variety of 
pamphlets, by writers who eualiſt- 
ed themſelves under the | banners 
of the different contending parties 
in the grand politic-l ſtruygle to 
which the king's unhappy malady 
gave riſe, His recovery did not 
cloſe this warfare, It called the 
attention of ſpeculative minds to 
the queſtions which had been agi- 
rated; and on which they could 
now indulge their ſentiments with 
leſs anxicty, though with an equal 
conviction of the importance of the 
principles which they had advanced. 
Others gladly ſeized the occah⁰n to 
triumph over the ſuppoſed diſap- 
poiutment of their opponents: and 
others to vindicate themſelves and 
their party from inſinuations « hich 
they deemed illiberal and malignant. 

At the head of this various liſt 
we may place ** An impartial Re 
of all the Proceedings — 
on the late important Subject of a 
Regency, &c.“ which apptars to be 
the compilation of a judicious and 
impartial writer, who hath riſked 
no opinion of his own, but confined 
himſelf to a plain and ſimple narra- 
tion of the occurrences, and of the 
parliamentary debates, in which 
nothing of moment appears to be 
omitted, The © R: fle&ions on the 
Conſequences of his Majeſty's Reco- 
.yery from his late Indiſpofition," 
deſerve, likewiſe, to be clafſed 
among the beſt political pieces which 
the ſubject called forth, from the 
apparent good intentions of the 
writer, and the ſeriouſneſs and im- 
portance of the thoughts which he 
diſp:fionately offers to the attention 
of the public, The“ Free Thoughts 
oa his Majeſſy's Recoverv and Re- 

ſumption 
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ſumption of the Royal Powers,“ the 
« Letters to the People of Great 
Britain and Ireland, on the expect. 
ed Addreſſes to his Majeſty, &c.“ 
And the Letter to the right 
hon. Charles James Fox, on the 
late Conduct of his Party,“ were 
the productions of ſenſible and ſpi- 
rited writers. On the ſame ſubject 
were publiſhed “ An Addreſs to has 
Majeſty on his happy Recovery, 
with a ſhort View of his. Reign;“ 
0 Obſervations upon the late National 
Embarraſſment, and the Proceedings 
in Parliament relative to the ſame, 
by J. L. de Lolme, LL. D;“ „ An 
Aniwer” to that publication; The 
Royal Interview, a Fragment, by the 
Author of a Letter of a Country 
Genileman to a Member of Parlia- 
ment; A retroſpective View of 
the late Political Enquiry; with Re- 
marks on the Conduct of the Mana- 
gers on both Sides; The Fall of 
Faction, or Edmund's Viſion, &c.;“ 
„The Foneralof Mrs. Regency;” and 
« Four pleaſant Epiſtles, written for 
che Entertainment and Gratification 
of four unpleaſant Characters, &c.“ 
The ſubje& of the repeal of the 
Teſt and Corporation acts did not 
bring many combatants into the 
field, during the year 1789. Among 
the 2dvocates for aboliſhing all in- 
.vidious diſtinctions among the ſub. 
jects of the ſtate, we find the ſenſ- 
ible and liberal author of “aA Letter 
to the Biſhops, on the Application 


of the Proteſtant Diſſenters to Par- 


liament ;** and the author of « A 
Letter to Edward Jefferies, Eſq, 
Chairman of the Committee of Pro- 
teſtant Diſſen ert, &c.“ whoſe lan- 
guage breathes a ſpirit of candour 
| and of piety, On the other fide of 
the queition have appeared, Two 
Letters, addreſſed to the Delegates 
of the ſeveral Proteſtant Diſſenters 
who met at Devizes; A Letter 


40 Earl Stanhope, on the Subjcet of 
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the Teſt, as objefted to in a P. 
phlet recommended by his Lorg- 
ſhip;*” and **Oblervationsonthe Cor, 
duct of the Proteſtant Difleaters,” 
In theſe tracts the authors are ſire- 
nous advocates tor the dactrincs of 
a neceſſary alliauce between church 
and ſtare ; the neceiſity of a religious 
teſt to political unanimity; and the 
danger of innovation. The lat 
mentioned treatiſe, particularly, is 
filled with ſevere invectives ayuink 
the Proteſtant Difſenters ; and cal s 
loudly on the commons, the lords, 
and laſtly on the erown, to re{ufe 
them „ their imaginary 1igh's,” 
and 4 the demand of privileges to 
which they have no pretenlions.“ 
Intimately connected with the 
ſame ſubject is the pamphlet of Mr, 
Berrington, entitled, “ The Rights 
of Difſenters from the eſtabliſhed 
Church, in relation principally to 
Engliſh Catholics,” In this tempe- 
rate and manly publication, Mr. 
Berrington diſcufles all the objec- 
tions which can be advanced by the 
enemies to a free and unlimited tul- 
eration; and from a ſeries of ſenſ- 
ible and well arranged arguments 
deduces this concluſion, that all 
Diſſenters from the national church, 
are entitled to every civil right 
which that church enjoys; and 
that not a fingle reaſon which 
ſhould weigh on the mind of a pa. 
triot or a citizen, can be aſſigned 
for their excluſion, 

The queſtion relative to the Slave 
Trade bath again employed the pens 
of able advocates on both ſides. 
Among the moſt capital publications 
in favour of the abolition ſcheme 
we meet with ** Conſiderations on 
the Abolition of Slavery and ihe 
Slave Trade, upon Grounds of 1, 
tural, religious. and political Duty, 
at the end of which is the ſignatufe, 
T. Burgeſs, C. C. C.; „An El 
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tion or Abolition, as applied to the 
ive Trade, ſhewing, that the lat- 
tr only can remove the Evils to be 
wund in that Commerce, by the 
der. T. Clarkſon, M. A.“ On 
the ſame fide appeared “ Scripture 
he Friend of Freedom; „ An Eu- 
quiry into the Origio, Progreſs, aud 
preſence State of Slavery, by a Mem- 
her of che Society of univerial Good 
Will ;”” „ Doubts concerning the 
Legality of Slaver in any Part of 
the Britiſh Dominions.“ “ Letters 
m Slavery, by Wm, Dickſon, &c.“ 
and “ Liberty or Death, a tract, 
in which is vindicated the obvious 
Pafticability of trading to the Coaſt 
of Guinea, tor its natural Products, 
in lieu of the Slave-trade &c, by 
lohn Lowe, Jun.“ 

The other ſide of the queſtion, 
unong other ſenſible and well - writ- 
ten pamphlets, hath produced No 
Abolition ; or an Attempt to prove 
to the Conviction of every rational 
Britiſh Subject, that the Abolition of 
the Britih Trade with Africa for 
Negroes, would be a Meaſure as 
unjuſt as impolicic, &c. ;*' ** Obſerva- 
tons occaſioned by the Attempts 
made in England to effectuate the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade,&c, by 
G. Franklyn, Eſq.” of Jamaica; 
An anſwer to the rev. Mr. Clark- 
ſon's Eſſay, &c. by the ſame gen- 
tleman ; *+ Conliderations on the fa- 
tal Conſequences of aboliſhing the 
Slare-trade, in the preſent litua- 
tion of Great Britain; and Doubts 
on the Abolition of the Slave» 
tade, by an old Member of Parlia- 
ment,” On the ſane fide were pub- 
liſhed . Reflections cn the preſent 
State of the Slaves in the 3ritith Plan- 
lations, and the Slave- trade from 
Attica; and . Obſervations on the 
true Method of Treatment and Uſage 
of the Negro Slaves in the Britiſh 
Weſt India Iſlands, &c. by Thomas 
Atwood,” is 
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The affair of honour, as it has 
been called, between the duke of 
York and col. Lenox, produced a 
violent andangryf* Letter to the King, 
&c. by Theophilus Swift, Eſq.” in 
which a plentiful ſhare of abuſe is 
catt on the colonel, and likewiſe on 
Mr. Pit. For our author hath 
thought proper to give a political 
rurn to the quarrel, and to conſider 
it as a miniſterial mancœuvre. A 
captain of a company in one of the re- 
giments of guards, in his Short Re- 
vicw of the recent Affair, &c."” hath 
embraced the other ſide of the queſ- 
tion, and 1s liberal of his centures 
on the conduct of the royal duke. 
Thi writer, alſo, hath given a po- 
litical turn to the quarrel ; but he 
conceives it to have been an oppoſi- 
tion manceuvre. What foundation 
either of the gentlemen had for their 
ſuggeſtions, we have not been able 
to diſcover. 

Among the other Political trea- 
tiſes which have appeared during the 
preſent year, the following, were 
it compatible with our plan, would 
deſervetobediltinctly noticed. Con- 
ſiderations on the P'ruſſian Trea- 
ty, &c.“ Sir John Dalrymple's 
« Queries concerning the Conduct 
which England ſhould follow in 
foreign Politics, in the preſent State 
of Europe; Mr. Rous's ſecond 
addreſs to the public, or An Ex- 
plan ation of the miſtaken Principle 
on which the Commutation Act was 
founded ; and the Nature of the 
Miſchicts that muſt follow from a 

rſeverance in it;: Thoughts on 
the State of the Nation, or the real 
fituation of Great Britain delineated 
and demonſtrated; A ſhnrt Por- 
litical Review of the Year 1788 ;" 
ALeiterto John Horne Tooke, Eſq, 
occalioned by his Two Pair of Por- 
traits, and other late Publications; 
« A Review of the Parliament 
Conduct of the right hon. Charles 

; James 
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james Fox, and + the right hon, 


Edmund Burke; Secret In- 


fluence, or Bure and- Pitt Admini- 
ſtrations virtually the ſame, &c.“ 
« The Conduct of the preſent Parlia- 
ment conſidered, previous to its 
Diſſolution; and An Addrefs 10 
the Electors of Great Britain and 
Ireland, on the approaching Gene- 
ral Election; eontaining plain con- 
fitutional Truthe, ard ſeaſonable 
Obſervations, reſpecttully offered to 
their ſerious Conſideration, by an 
independent Freeholder.“ 

In enumerating the publications 
which are to be referred to the head 
of Critical, Claflical, and Polite li. 
terature, we would, in the firſt 
place, recommend to the notice of 
our readers, Can Criſpi Saluſtii 
Opera omnia; a new and beautiful 
impreſſion, from the edition of Cor- 
tins, coltared with thoſe of Haver- 
camp, and Gabriel Antonivs. This 
work bas been executed with ſingu- 
hr diligen.e and care; and from its 
correctneſs and typographical ex- 
cellencies, is entitled to a place in 
the libraries of curious collectors, 
as well as jn thoſe of the ſcholar, 
The editor hath likewiſe preſerv- 
ed an uniform mode of ſpelling 
throughout ; a point to which too 
little attention has been moſt com- 
monly paid : and hath added a fable 
of various readings from Haver- 
camp's edition. 
The claffical reader will alſo 
willingly acknowledge his obliga- 
tions to the editor of “ Titi Livii 
— ſingularum, quæ ſuperſunt, 

ecadum Liber prior, &c.“ which 
is offered as a ſpecimen of a more 
extended compilation that 1s pre- 
paring for the preſs. The 6bject of 
the author is to publiſh the firft book 
of every entire Decad of Livy, with 
an abridgment of the notes of Gro- 
novius, Perizonius, Dukerius, Dra- 


xenborchius, and df other co 
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mentators, whoſe works may prove 
uſcful in illuſtrating the various 
readings, or in preſerving the purity 
of the text. Such of theſe notes 
as are connected with ſubjects of 
criticiſm or chronology, and will 
not admit of abridgment, he in- 
tends to'add at the end of each book, 
The books contained in this ſpeci. 
men are the firſt, the twenty. fir, 
and the thirty-firſt, The orthogra- 
phy is that of Drakenborchius. To 
this verſion the editor hath prefixed 
ſeveral uſeful eſſays taken from Fac- 
ciolatus, Sigonius, and Crevier ; and 
the fragment of the ninety firſt book 
of Livy, lately diſcovered and puh- 
hſhed by Bruno, and afterwards by 
Brotier in his Amſte dum edition of 
Tacitus, From this brief view of 
the defign of the editor, the clafſi- 
cal ſcholar will eaſily entertain an 
idea of the information and aſſiſtance, 
which he may expect to derive from 
the publication before us, while 
ſtudying the works of the Roman 
hiſtorian. 

The learned world are alſo much 
indebted to the editor of the 
„Appendix ad Lexicon Graco Lati- 
num; a Jobanne Scapula conſirutt- 
um, & ad alia Lexica Græca. e 
Codice Manuſcripto, olim Aſke- 
viano, in [,ucem nunc primum Vin- 
di- ata.” The authorities in this 
work are chiefly collected from the 
Attic poets, and particularly from 
the tragedies of Aſchylus, The 


Pages of Scapula's Lexicon are 


marked on the 'margin of the Ap- 
pendix, which will be found to con- 
tain ſeveral words omitted by all the 
Greek lexicographers. And in the 
preface, which is in Latin, there 
are ſome hints which may prove af 
ſervice to future publiſhers of Lexi. 
cons. The learning, accuracy, and 
dHigence which have been beſtowed 
on this work, render it a valuable 
acquiſition to the claſſical * 


tion it 
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The Poetic of Ariſtotle, tranſ- 
lated from the Greek, with notes, by 
Hewry James Pye, Eiq.“ is un accu- 
rae and elegant verſion of that valu- 
vletreatife, which may be juſtly term- 
eiche firſt work in philoſophic criti- 
aim. When we confider the pecu- 
lux difficulties that attended the taſk 
which Mr. Pye undertook, occa- 
hoped by the {cholaſtic cloſeneſs of 
the original, and a text which mutt 
in ſome meaſure have been injured 
ia the hands of ſucceſſive tranſcribers, 
we think that very great merit 1s 
due to him, for the beauty and the 
pecifion with which he has complet - 
ed the firſt good tranſlation of the 
Peeric which has appeared in the 
Engliſh) language. In his Preface 
he explains the nature and peculiar 
kevures of the Grecian drama in 
manner that beſpeaks a mind well 
nitrufted in the principles ot true 
erticiſm: and his conciſe but fa- 
tis factory notes, afford ſufficient tef- 
tinony to his literature, diligence, 
ind taſte. This ſpecimen leads us 
w form very exalied expectations 
from Mr. Pye's promiſe of a conti- 
nued commentary on the original, 
iliuſtrared by examples drawn from 
the modern, and particularly the 
Engliſh ſtage. Such a performance 
may prove of the utmoſt importance 
o dramatic writers, by leading them 
to a familiar acquaintance with the 
nature and fir(t principles of their 
at: and it may contribute to cor- 
et the increaling degeneracy of 
the public taſte. 

Avery higb ſhare of commenda- 
non is, likewiſe. due to another 
iranflationof the fame work, © with 
Notes on the Trinflation and on 
the Original; and wo D fferrations 
vn pbe tal and muſical Imitation; 
de homas Twinning M. A.“ This 
aubor, «8 well a» M.. Pyc, poſſoſſes 
great le rning, and à correct taſte ; 
— he appears to be intime). uc- 


quainted with the more moderu 
verſions of Ariſtotle, in the differ- 
ent languages of Europe. I hat 
he ſhould frequently differ from the 
former tranſlator, will no: be won- 
dered at, when it is confidered how 
abſtru e the original frequently is; 
and that different interpretations of 
ſuch puſſages as are mutilated or 
corrupt, muſt naturally be expected 
from diff-rent men of learning who 
have no communication with each 
other. This tranſlator, however, 
ſeems to have produced a verſion 
s ſutticiently cloſe and accurate to ſa- 
tisty thoſe readers who are acquaint- 
ed with the original, and at the fame 
time ſufficiently Engtiſh to be read 
by thoſe who are not.“ The lan- 
guage of Mr. Twining is perſpicu- 
ous and elegant; and he frequently 
diſcovers great minuteneſs of atren- 
tion, in illuſtrating the meaning of 
particular paſſuges. His numerous 
notes alſo diſplay extenſive know- 
ledge, great judgment, and lahoured 
accuracy, 'The author's diſſerta- 
tions are, on Poetry, confidered as 
an imitaiive art, und on the different 
ſenſes of the word Imiĩtati ve, as ap- 
plied by the ancients and by the mo- 
derus to Muſic; in both of which 
he diſtinguiſhes himſelf by great 
ingenuity, delicacy, and addreſs. ' 
Mr. Taylor's :ranflation of „The 
philoſophical and mathematical Com- 
mentaries of Proclus, &c.“ with pre · 
liminary difſerrations, in two vo- 
lumes, appears to have been under - 
taken by him with the view of at- 
rratting the notiee of the public, — 
entering into an vowed © „indi- 
cation of philoſophicsl polyrheiſm, 
as embraced by the wiſdom and ſup- 
ported by the genere voice of an- 
riquity.” As a tranſlator Mr. Tay» 
lor hath few pretenſons to me it. 
He bath frequently faiſed in at- 
temptige to elucidate the obſeuri- 
ties · d the origiual, though aſſiſed 
by 
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by the Latin verſion of Barocius, of 
which he hath made liberal uſe. His 
diſſe rtations are, on the Platonic 
doctrine of ideas, on the demonſtra- 
tive ſyllogiſm, on the nature of the 
ſoul, and on the true end of geome- 
try. To theſe he hath added a hi- 
flory of the reſtoration of the Plato- 
nic theology by the latter Platoniſts, 
and a tranſlation of Proclus's Ele- 
ments of Theology. In reading 
theſe diſſertations, the fmile will 
often be excited at the conſequence 
and ſelf-importance which Mr. Tay- 
lor aſſumes, and the credulity with 
which he ſwallows the abſurd tales 
and the dark myſteries of paganiſm, 
which he attempis to unveil, and to ex- 
plain on principles of reaſon and com- 
mon ſenſe; while he laments over 
the miſery and confuſion, barbarous 
impiety and folly, which have fol- 
lowed the introduction of Chriſtia- 
nity into the world. The reader's 

ity will alſo be called forth when 
ke obſerves his illiberal and impo- 
tent attacks on Chriſtianity ; and the 
contemptuous eſtimation in which 
be affects to hold the venerable cha- 
raters of Bacon, Locke, Cudworth, 
and Johnſon. But the bucklers of 
modern theology, and modern phi- 
loſophy, will eaſily repel the darts 
of this romantic and vaunting cham- 


Ne 

The treatiſe © De Rythmo Græ- 
corum, in uſum Juventutis Coll. 
En. Naſ. Oxon.” contains a ſen- 
fible and learned digeſt of what has 
been ſaid by former writers on the 
rythm of the Greeks, illuſtrated 
by many valuable obſervations of 
the ingenious author. This work 
4s divided into fix chapters. The 
firlt treats of the eſſence and general 
properties of rythm ; the ſecond 
couſiders rythm as relative to muſic; 
the third as relative to poetry, The 
fourth and fifth chapters are on the 
exiſtence and nature of rythm jn 
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profaic compoſitions z and the ſixth 
contains a variety of examples, ſe. 


and Demolihe- 


lected from Iſucrat 
nes, to ſhew that ſuch ſort of mea. 
ſured periods, among the Greeks, 
were the reſult of ſtudy and delign, 
and not of accident. This point, 
the principal object of the learned 
author, he appears to have demon- 
ſtrated with conſiderable ſucceſs. In 
an Appendix he treats of the Greek 
cxſura. The author of this work 
is entitled to the praiſe of the learn- 
ed world, for the philologic4l acu- 
men and perſpicuity which it diſco- 
vers; and for the inſtruction as well 
as amuſement which he affords his 
readers. | 

Mr. Wakefield's “ Sylva Cririca; 
five in Auctores ſacros profanoſiue 
Commentarius Philologus,” is a 
publication which reflects great ho- 
nour on the extenſive claſſical know- 
ledge, and critical taſte of the learn- 
ed author, In this philological 
commentary Mr. Wakelield blencs 
together ſacred criticiſm and re- 
marks on the profane writers of 
antiquity ; and illuſtrates the mean- 
ing of different paſſiges in the Old 
and New Teſtament, by adducing 
parallel paſſages from the Gieck 
hiſtorians, poets, and fathers, He 
hath, likewiſe, introduced a variety 
of conjectural emendations, which, 
if they ſometimes may be thought 
bold, from their novelty and dil. 
agreement with commonly received 
readings, are, nevertheleſs, ſup- 
ported with great ingenuity and 
force of reaſoning, We heartily re- 
commend this inſtructive and inter- 
eſting work to the lovers of claſl- 
cal learning z and entertain the 
hope that the author will find leiſure 
to continue his ſtudics in a line fof 
which he appears to be eminently 


qualified. 


The . New and Literal Tranfte 


tion of Juvenal and Perbus, with 
copioul 
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opious explanatory Notes, &c, by 


the rev. Mr. Madan, in two vols. 
«2 work which entitles the author 
» the thanks of the public, for the 
immenſe labour aud pains which 
e hath taken, in order to elucidate 
he meaning of thoſe difficult ſati- 
its; But we are doubtful whether 
he method which he: hach adopted, 
of literally rendering line for 
ine, and word for word, will be 
lecefsful in ' making ſchoolk-boys 
ad young beginners, real and well- 
munded ſcholars ; even were we 
v admit the propriety. of indulging 
them with tranſlations of any 
lind. And we think that it entire- 
y deſtroys that ardour, point, and 
tauty which are the principal re- 
cmmendations of his originals, 
We perfectly agree, however, with 
tie author, in- thinkiog that it will 
nord defirable. aſſiſtance to num- 
ters in a more advanced age, Who, 
by being thrown into various ſcenes 
o life, remote from claſſical im- 
jorement, have fo far fogotten 
heir Latin, as to render theſe ele- 
pant and inſtructive remains of 
utiquity almoſt inacceſſible to their 
cmprehenſi»n, however defirous 
ley may be to renew their aC- 
quaintance with them. And his co- 
ous and valuable notes, in which 
bath availed himſelf of the aiſiſt- 
nee of various learned commen- 
ors, though they do not always 
arry — to our minds, will 
kltciently juſtify us in recommend- 
ug Mi. Madan's tranſlation. 
The Differtation concerning 
wo Oles or Horace, which have 
ken diſcovered in the Palatine Li. 
ary, at Rome,“ is intended to 
reall the attention of claſſical 
Riders to, what appears to the 
uthor to have been overlooked, 
al forgotten, the publication of Mr. 
Villoton at the end of the Addenda 
a 12 ad longi 
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P.ſtoralia, and to aſſign thofe Odes 


their proper arrangement in the 
works of Horace, We recollect 
that when M. Pallavicini firſt au- 
nounced the difcovery of theſe 
Oles, the queſtion reſpecting their 
authenticity ; occaſioned ſeveral 
diſcuſſions in the literary world. 
On this head our editor ſays no- 
thing farther, ** than that they are, 
in conſideration of their reputed 
author, entitled to the attention 
of the literati; and that he lea 
them © in their hands, with a cer- 
tain aſſurance, that each of the 
Odes will ſtand the teſt, as to pure 
Latinity aud authenticity, of the 
ſevereſt criticiſm.” For the ſatiſ- 
faction of our claſſical readers, 
we have inſerted them in our Poeti- 
cal department. 

ln our Hiſtory of the Domeſtic 
Literature of the Year 1788, we 
beſtowed our pant praiſe on the 
ingenuity and learning diſcovered 
by an r author, who call- 
ed in queſtion the authenticity of 
the Parian Chronicle. We at the 
ſame time expreſſed our wiſh, that 
a ſubject which had employed the 
tal-nts of a writer of ungueſtiou- 
able abilities and taſte, would 
give riſe to liberal and diſpaſſionate 
iuveſtigations on a point which in- 
volved in it many interſting parti- 
culars connected with general eru- 
dition, The praiſe which we be- 
ſtowed on that work was imparrial, 
becauſe we ourſelves did not admit 
the concluſions which the learned 
author drew from the different po- 
firions which he laid down. Dur- 
ing the preſent year, an article 
has appeared in- the Archzologia, 
in “ Vindication of the Authenti- 
city of the Parian Chronicle, by 
Rich. Gough, Eſq.” in which the 
author diſplays great learning, 
and ſolid arguments, which appear 


to us, on the whole, to outweigh 
- the 
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the objections of his ſenſible and 
lauſible opponent. On the fame 
de of the queſtion the controverſy 
has been undertaken by the rev. 
John Hewlett, This author ex- 
mines the confiderations laid down 
by our objector, in the order in 
which he had arranged them. But 
though he' ſtands on that ground 
which we deem to be moſt tenable, 
and ſhews that he is not deficient in 
ingenuity, 'We do not think him 
quatifieq to oppoſe ſo formidable an 
antagoniſt.” In learning, and in 
candour, he is greatiy his inferior. 
Mr. Cogan's „ Addrefs to the 
Diſſenters on Cluffical Literature,“ 
contains many juſt and ſenſible 
obferyations on the advantages of 
claſſical learning, which deſerve 
the attentioo of the public in 
neral, as well as the body of peo- 
le for whom he principally wrires. 
We Dave, however, heard it ably 
cantended, at he is not perſechly 
accurate in'what he takes for \grant- 
ed as an indiſputable fact, viz, that 
the diſſenters are peculiarly defi- 
ent in claffica] knowſedge. And 
1 has been ſuggeſted to us, that 
be inſiſts too much on the ſupe1ior 
advantages which thoſe of the eſta- 


blimment enjo from ſuch public 
ſchools as FeRiminſter and Eten, 
as it ought to be conſidered; that 
diſſenters, are not debarred from 
draw ing their ſtpres from the- fame 
ſources, or, from ſchools conducted 
on ſimitar ptans, We do nor, by 
theſe. obſervations; in the leaſt con- 
dema that zeal which prompted him 
to engage bis brethren to remove 
from, themſelves. a ſuppoſed ftigma, 
It is bighly to be commended: and 
the difſenters are much obliged to 
him for, his well meant advice. 
Durinz the preſent year a curious 
and valuable literary work hath 
been imporied from Calcultta, enti- 


ed Aline Reftarches; or 


add two excellent and elegant Dil 
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Tranſactions of the Society inſix 
tuted in Bengal, for enquiring into 
the Hiſtory and Antiquities, the 
Arts, Sciences, and Literature of 
Aſia; vol. I.“ This Society owes 
its inſtitution to the activity of 
ſir William Jones, whoſe abilities, 
and taſte. for oriental literature 
are well known. It was formed on 
the 15th of Jan. 1784. It's ob- 
jefts are, Man and Nature; 
wharever is performed by the one, 
or: produced by the other.” And 
when we conſider the ſcope which 
the members have for their learned 
inveſtigations, bounded only by the 
geographical limits | At, 
which has ever been eſteemed 
the nurſe of ſcience, the inven- 
treſs of delightful and uſeful arts, 
the ſcene of glorioug actions, fer. 
tile in the productions of human 
evius, abounding in natural won- 
rs, and infinitely diverſified in 
the forms of religion and goveru- 
ment, in the laws, manners, cul- 
toms, and lathguages, as well as in 
the features and: complexions ob 
mea,“ we may be juſtified in form- 
ing very high expectations of in. 
formation and entertainment from 
the eſtabliſhment of ſuch a liten- 
ſociety, The volume before us 
eontams 2 promifing ſpecimen of 
their uſeful und extenſive labours, 
Beſide ſuch papers as are intended 
to improve our acquaintance with 
oriental literature, it confilts 0 
various communications whyck 
may be claſſed under the hed 
of mythology, ma · he matics, pi 
lophy, naturat hiftury, manor! 
and cuſtoms of nations, antiqui 
ties, manufactures, and polite arts 
which, are intereſting, inſtructire 
and amuſing. To theſe we mw) 


courſes, by fir William Jones, th 
Prefident of the Society ; in 
firſt of which be lays down tbe n 
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ute of their inſtitution, and of the 
objects of their enquiries ;, and in 
the ſecond, which was delivered 
on the firſt aniverſary of this eſta- 
flihment, he congratulates them on 
#hat was already done, and pro- 
eeds to mark out the line for their 
furure conduct. 
| « Deinology ; or the Union of 
"WE Reaſon and 22 * &c,” by 
WH Hortcatius, is evidently the produc- 
+ WH tion of a ſcholar and man ot taſte ; 
la has afforded us murh pleaſure 
BY 2nd inſtruction in the peruſal of it. 
ide author's object is, io recom- 
end the principles of logic and 
+ WH rictoric to the attention and ſtudy 
(OY the gentlemen of the Englith 
-b, whom he conſiders to be 
WY greatly inferior, in point of elo- 
WY quence, to their neighbours the 
a French, and their fellow-labourers, 
amoſt in the ſame vineyard, the 
a Scotch advocates, With this view 
-er bach ſclected from other writers 
"TJ «this ſubject what he conceived 10 
n be their beſt remarks ; and bath add- 
"© ſome uſeful obſervations of his 
-s, in the form of advice to a 
d- jouug barriſter. In the diviſions 
ug this work, and in pointing out in 
that manner oratory ſhould make 
ve of logic, and the uſe that logic, 
2 its turn, may make of rhetoric, 
le yives evidence of his having been 
vell trained in the ſchool of dialee- 
fi philoſophy. He hath alſo illuſ- 
ae the different figures of ſpecch, 
ruh judgment and perſpicuity, To 
"is work the author hath added a 
nenpt on the examination of wit - 
eſe ; which contains an ingenious 
tempt to reduce to rules a ſubject 
great nicety and ſkill, that merits 
pticular attention from the gentle- 
_ 1 of the bar. 
VOY w. Pickbourp's „ Diſſertation 
"I" tbe Engliſh Verb,“ is not in- 
aded by him to give a complete 
" of the verb; but to diſcuſs 
I” 9. 


ſuch queſtions as either have not 
been perfectly conſidered, or, in his 
opinion, mittaken by grammariane. 
His firſt object is to ſhew the ſimpli- 
city of the verb; as it conſiſts of an 
1ofinitive mode, a preſent and preter- 
ice tenſe, and two participles. In 
the next place he treats of the copĩ · 
ouſneſs of the verb, ariſing from 
its compound tenſes ; which he ex- 
plains as they relate to preſent, paſt, 
and future time. In this part of 
his ſubject, particularly in what he 
ſays relative to preſent and paſt time, 
the reader will meet wich many clear 
and judicious obſervations, which 
are deſerving of his notice. The 
next ſubject which he invelligates is 
the paſſive voice, and the proper ex- 
emplification of the preſent, paſt, 
and future tenſes, After this Mr. 
Pickbourn comes to, what appears 
to be one of his principal objecto, 
and is indeed interwoven with the 
whole of his work, an enquiry into 
the nature of participles, which he 


conſiders as no more ſignificant of 


time than adjectires; and the uſe 
of the infinitive mode, on which 
ſubject he ſuggeſts a variety of ſen- 
ſible and uſetul remarks. This diſ- 
fertation concludes with ſome obſer- 
vations on the ſubjunctive mode, a 
definition of the verb, and conjec- 
tures on its origin in anguage. We 
ought not, however, to omit ob- 
ſerving, that through the whole of 
this performance, the Engliſhverb is, 
by way of illuſtration, contrafted 
with the French and Latin verb. 
We have been thus particular in 
analyſing the ſubjet of Mr. Pick- 
bourn's work, becauſe we. confider 
it to be an important and valuable 
addition to our treatiſes on gram- 
mar. The author's accuracy and 
preciſion are highly to be commend- 
ed. And, if he may be thought to 
advance ſome novel doctrines, in 
which he is not countenauced by 

8 our 
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our moſt eminent grammarians, he The ex merit of this editios y 
ſupports them, nevertheleſs, with conſiſts in its reftoring to their right. e 
great ingenuity, and with great mo- ful owners, the different popers in e 
deſty. He invites minute enqui- this uni erſally admired collection; t 
ry, liberal communication, and and in the anecdotes and explanatory u 
candid debate, and is entitled to references, which the lapfe of more p 
reſpect for the diligence and candour than half a century from their firſt h 
which he diſcovers, when endea- publication, had rendered neceſlary fr 
vouring to render himſelf ferviceable to the reader. We could wiſh, * 
ꝛ0 the intereſts of literature. however, that theſe improvements th 
The Artof Criticiſm, as exempli- had not been introdueed upon quite w. 
ſied in 1 Lives ofthe moft ſo contracted a plan. th 
eminent Englifh Poets, is a curious © The Trifler, a new periodical ſp 


and heterogeneous work, which con- Miſcellany, by Timothy Touch- Tl 
fiſts of notes on detiched parts of ſtone, of 8. Peter's College, Well WI 
the ves of the poets, apparently minſſer,“ is reputed to be the pro. me 
thrown together at the time of read- duction of ſome of the Weltminfer 


er 

ing them, and preſented to the world ſcholars, who, induced by the tic 
in the erude incorrect ſtate in praiſes beſtowed on the Microcoſm ma 
which they were written, Some- of the Etonians, have been emulous poi 
times we have been pleaſed and en- of ſharing with them in the honours ren 
tertained with our author's boldnefs of authorſhip. If the effays whic pea 
of thought, and ſingularity of re- compoſe this volume be, in realy 80 
mark; but have been more — juvenile productions, they p ſeſ of 
ly diſguſted with the coarſeneſs and conſiderable merit. They conſiſt hay 
vulgarity of his cenſures. And we like moſt collecFons of this kind, 0 cou 
have looked, in vain, for that ar- ferious papers, characters, hiſto and 
rangement of matter, and perſpi- ries, adventures, philological Ci! this 
cuity of language, which are eſſen - cuſſions, politics, and poetry, which tho 
tial requiſites in a profeſſed didactie to lovers of light reading, may pio tran 
formance, | inſtructive and amuſing. vou 
The author of“ A Caution to The Buſy Bod;, a Colley tute 
Gentlemen who uſe Sheridan's Dic- of periodical Eſſays, &c. by N diſt 
tionary, hath pointed out a number Oulton, in two vols.” is intent tical 
of errors in that work, and in Mr. for readers of the ſame defcri priot adec 
Sheridan's ſyſtem of pronouncia- but it poſſeſſes very few recommer whic 
tion, which well deſerve the atten- ations to their notice, If we be the | 
tion of the public, and eſpecially required to point out what is molt T 
of thofe who have been educated in ſerving of praiſe in this author, Wl Ade 


the ſchoot of that gentleman, He ſhould refer to his poetical parodie by 
hath alſo added, for the aſſiſtance of and imitations, which are toe Law 


foreigners and natives, ſelect rules well conducted. latio 
for pronouncing Engliſh with pre- | in R 
cifion and elegance; which are Among the numerous Poe lebr; 


founded in judgment and good taſte, works to which the year 1789"! and | 
and conveyed in ſimple and perſpi- given birth, we meet with © Th: and 


cuous language. ems of Ferdoſi, tranſlated fon prom 
During the preſent year there Perſian, by Joſe h Conampion, erciſe 
hath appeared a new edition of vol I.” Ferdofi was a native * s far 


#* The Spectator; with Notes,” kingdom of Khoraſan, and p. = 
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nized by Mahmoud, the accompliſh- 
ed Sultan of Ghezny, who flouriſh- 
ed at the latter end of the tenth and 
the beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tries of the Chriſtian æra. The 


poems before us were trant]ated by 


him, at the deſire of that Monarch, 
from the hiſtorical annals ot Perha, 
which were originally collected by 
the command of Yeſdegerd, and 
written in the Peihlouvi language; 
the ſame it is ſuppoſed, as Wes 
ſpoken in the time of Zoroaſter. 
The hiſtory which they contain, 
when diveſſed of its poetical orna- 
ments, app.ars from ſome collateral 
evidences, to be, in general, zuthen- 
tic; and will be found to elucidate 
many curious circumſtances, and 
point out many intereſting occur- 
rences, in times with which Euro- 
pean writers are but little acquainted. 
So much for the defign and merits 
of the original work, as far as we 
have been able to collect any ac- 
count of it, from an Eflay on the Life 
and writings of Ferdoſi, prefixed to 
this volume; and from other au- 
thorities. Of Mr. Champion's 
tranſlation” we cannot ſpe k in fa- 
vourable terms. It is totally deſti- 
tute of poctical merit; vapid, in- 
diſſiact, and ſometimes ungramma- 
tical; and muſt convey a very in- 
adequate idea of the original, on 
which the natives of Perſia beſtow 
the higheſt encomiums, 

The poem called“ Philotoxi 
Ardenz ; the Woodmen of Arden; 
by John Morfitt, Eſq. Barrifler at 
Law, accompanied with two Tranſ- 
lations, one in blank Verſe, another 
in Rhyme, by Joſeph Weſton,” ce- 
lebrates the Warwickſhire heroes 
and heroines of the bow and arrow, 
and was written with the view of 
promoting “ the truly Britiſh ex- 
erciſe of archery.” The original 
far from being an inelegant pro- 
duction; and though intended only 

the amuſement of a private cir- 
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cle, will not diſgrace the claſſical 
talents of Mr. Mvrfitt, wher ex- 
amined by the pu lie eye. The 
tranflations; likewiſe, are not def. 
titute of merit. In his preface Mr. 
W.iton enters into a labgured de- 

fence of the negligence of Drydeu; 

and an attack m the chirafter and 
verlification f Pope, The former 

obj ct appears to us to be unnceeſſa- 

ry ; the latter groundleſs, and con- 
dutted in 2 manner that is too aeri- 
mon'ous and offenſive. 

The two volumes of „ Poems, 
by Charles James, Eſq.” were com 
poſed “ during the interval of ſix- 
teen and twenty-ſeren;“ and, of 
courſe, will he found very ue qual 
in their merits. The titles of the 
principal of them, and on which the 
author hath beſtowed the moſt} la- 
bour are, the Vanity of Fame; an 
Epiſtle from Petrach to Laura; the 
Year: 1800, or, it will be fo; and 
the Suicide, Theſe porms diſco» 
ver the author to be poſſeſſe of 
conſiderable abilities; and abhound 
in many beautiful and ſtriking 
thoughts ; which are delivered in 
elegant language, and harmonious 
verſification, It were to be wiſhed, 
however, that he had not ſo tre- 
quently availed himſelf of the 1.- 
bours of his predeceſſors ; and par- 
ticularly of Mr. Pope. With the 
talents that he evidently poſſeſſes, 
he might have thought more freely 
for himſelf, and produced poems 
not unworthy the public atten» 
tion. C | 

The volume of © Poems, by the 
Rev. Joſeph Sterling,” is diſtin- 
guiſhed by a number of ſtrik'ng and 
beautiful paſſages, which will en- 
ſure it a favourable reception from 
the public. The firſt and moſt con- 
ſiderable piece in this collection, 
which is built on the *Squire's Tale, 
left imperfect by Chaucer, poſſeſſes 
many of the charaCteriſtics of. an 
epic poem; and is marked by great 

S 2 ſtreog ih 
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ſtrength of imagination, bold and 
animated language, and brilliant 
imagery. To this ſucceed, the 
Rhapſodiſt, a poem; two Odes from 
the Icelandic, with a ſenſible Diſ- 
fertation and Notes: la Gieruſa- 
lemme Soggettita, in the manner 
of Spencer; tranſlations from the 
Italian, the Latin of Milton, the 
Ef itaph of Bion from Moſcus, part 
ot the third book of the Argonautics 
of Apollonius Rhodius; and other 
poems. Theſe different pieces re- 
commend themſelves by very differ- 
ent merits. They have their beau- 
ties, and their blemiſhes; but the 
former greatly preponderate. From 
the preface to this volume we are 
informed that the greater part of 
theſe poems, were publiſhed in 
Dublin, ſeveral years ſince. 

„% Arthur, or the northern En— 
ehantment, a poetical Romance, in 
ſeven Buoks, by Richard Hole, 
LL. B.“ is one of the moſt ing-nioug 
and pleaſing epic pbems, which the 

reſs has, of late years, produced, 
For his materials the author is in- 
debted, partly to the legendary 
tales of Arthur, and partly to his 
own invention. The ſtory, as far 
as we can relate it, is this : the 
Weird Siiters, or Northern Parcæ, 
perceiving through the vel of fu- 
rurity, that ſhould Arthur obtain 
in marriage, Inogen, Meriin's 
daughter, to whom he 15 contracted, 
the event would be fatal to the 
Gothic nations, and their religion; 
employ all their art to favour the 
wiſhes of Hengitt, king of the Sax- 
ons, who is alſo in love with her. 
Their efforts, however, aud their 
malice are continually oppoſed by 
Merlin's ſupernatural wand ; waich 
enables Arthur to triumph over 
their enchantments, and to ſecure 
his deflined bride, as well as the 
Britiſh throne. In this beautiful and 
entertaining romance, Mr. Hole 
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(diſplays great powers of imagina · 
ion, much bold and pictureſque de- 
cription, and a correct poetical talle, 

The incidents which he introduces 
are higbly intereſting ; and his re- 
flections moral and initructive, He 
hath alſo diſcovered, by his judi- 
cious and learned Preface and Notes, 
that he is a conſiderable proficient 
in Scandinavian Antiquities, 

« The Botanic Garden, Part If, 
containing the Loves of the Plants, 
a Poem,” is a performance iingu- 
larly novel, entertaining, and in- 
ſlructive. The general deſign of it 
is „to enliſt Imagination under the 
banner of Science, and to lead her 
votaries from the looſer analogies, 
which dreſs out the imagery of 
poetry, to the ſtricter ones, which 
form the ratiocination of philoſo- 
phy. The particular dellgn is to 
induce the ingenious to cultivate the 
knowledge or botany ; by intro- 


ducing them to the veſlibule of that 


delightful ſcience, and recommend- 
ing to their attention the immortal 
works of the celebrated Swediſh na- 
turaliſt, Linnæas.“ The publica- 
tion of the firſt part of this work 
which is to treat of the ceconomy 
of vegetables, is deferred to another 
year, for the purpoſe of repeating 
ſome experiments. In the part now 
before us, the ſexual ſyſtem of 
Linnæus is exphained, with the te- 
markable properties of many parti- 
cular plants. It was with uncom- 
mon pleaſure that we followed the 
author through the cantos of this 
agreeable poem, which is rendered 
excecdingly intereſting by lively 
deſcriptions, beautiful alluſions both 
to claſſic fable, and to modern 
perſons, manners and inventions, 
and a great variety of collateral, 
octical ornaments, The author 
ikewiſe, bath diſcovered his learn- 
ing, judgment, and taſle, in the 
notes which are ſubjuined to th 


poem; 


r 


of it,]; 
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in the 
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m; and in different proſe inter- 
judes which he hath introduced be- 
tween the cantos, 

© The Day of Pen ecoſt, or Man 
Reſtored; a Poem in Twelve Books, 
by W. Gilbank, M A.” is deſigned 
« to give a clear and compreben- 
ſive view of the theory of our moſt 
holy rejigion, as it is ſupported by 
a long chain of extraordinary facts, 
and ſtriking interpoſitions of Provi- 
dence recorded in the ſacred hiflory ; 
and to exhibit that repreſentation 
in a form and dreſs likely to attract 
the notice of ſuch as cannot eaſily 
be prevailed upon to become ac- 
quainted with it in a more ſyſtematic 
garb.” The picty of this author, 
and his intimate acquaintance with 
the ſcriptures, are diſcernible in 
exery part of this poem, Bur he 
hath evidently undertaken a moit 
arcous taſk, to which his abilities 
are by no means equal, His plan is 
devoid of perſpicuity ; and in con- 
ducting it, notwithſtanding the ſub- 
limity of his ſubject, he offers little 
to the reader that is intereſting or 
pleaſing. 

The “ Eſſay on Senſibility, a 
Poem, in Six Parts, was written 
in order to diſcuſs the queſtion, 
* Whether ſenſibility or the want 
of it, is, upon the whole, moſt pro- 
ductive an and happineſs 
n the courſe of life.“ The firſt 
prt is employed in conſidering the 
Gfterent pleaſures of ſenſibility ; 
the ſecond in contemplating its 
pans reſulting from thoſe general 


/ tels, whether natural or moral, to 
! wich mankind are expoſed ; the 
a, in ſurveying the different ſpe- 
„cf diſguſt produced by the view 
l 0 private characters; the fourth 
i WY vmerating the pangs which 
£ Kompany the dearer and domeſtic 
de lations; the fifth conſiders the 


uture and effects of apathy ; the 
Nd examines into the cauſes, and 
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points out the remedies, of the 
pains of ſenſibility, and concledes 
with eltbliſking in its favour, we 
ballance of happineſs. The author 
of this poem is, unqueſticuauly, a 
ſenſible writer; and has diſcovered 
conliderable ſkill in diawihg cha- 
rafters. Many of his lines allo, 
are forcible, and well finiſhed, Bur 
he hath extended his ſubject to 
an unnecefiary and tedious length; 
and betrayed a blameable negli- 
gence in ſuffering it to appear be- 
fore the public disfigured by a num- 
of blemiſhes, with reſpect to lan- 
guage, verlitication, and ſenſe, which 
a careful revinon wouid have led 
him to correc, 

Mr. Buwles's ** Verſes to John 
Howard, F. A. S. on his State of 
Priſons and Lazrettos,” contain a 
pleaſing and elegant addre's to that 
worthy and reſpectable man, which 
does credit to the poctical talents of 
the author, and to the genuine ſen- 
timents of humanity by which he 
appears to be influenced. At the end 
ot this addreſs Mr. Bowles hath 
added ſome lines on the death of Mr, 
Headley, the ingenious author of 
Select Beauties of Ancient Engliſh 
Poetry,“ of which we gave a parti- 
cular account in our Hiltory of the 
Literature of the year 1787. 

„ The Village Curate” is the 
production of a ſenſible and engag- 
ing writer, who, in relating an ac- 
count of the curate's mode of 
living, manners, and purſuits, dure 
ing the courſe of a year, takes 
the opportunity of introducing 4 
number of deſcriptions, characters, 
and refletions, which are beauti- 
ful, impretſive, and original. This 
poem, however, is not fo fintihed 
and correct as the author's abilities 
might have rendered u. Of this he 
ſeems thoroughly ſenſible, and gaily 
diſclaims all pretenſions to tame 
from „ this rude ſong,” while he 
ä N 8 ſeem 
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ſeems to promiſe ſome future pe- 
formance more worthy of the at- 
tention of the public, No one who 
his read ine Village Crate, will 
think bm umqualiſicd tor that taſk, 

The author of 4 Collection 
of Sixty Sonnets,” hath choſen a 
varicty of intereſting ſubjects, on 
'which he hath delivered a number 
of pleaſing and beautiful thoughts, 
clot-e in ſimple and elegant lan- 
guay?. Put though we peruſed 
ſevcral of them with much pleaſure, 
we became 'ired and ditgutted, by 
running over, again and again, the 
ſame ſpecies of verfification, with- 
out any vaiicty or change to re- 
lieve our attention. 

The * Sonnets, and Miſcella- 
neous Poems, by the tate Thomas 
Ruflel, Fellow of New College, 
Ox ſord.“ are evidemly the produe— 


tions of a man of gemus and taſte, 


who appears % have been well 
verſed in claſſical knowledge, and 
intimately acquainted with belt 
French, Italian, Spaniſh, and Po- 
tucurſe authors. From the merit 
which thete ſpecimens diſcover, we 
are led to regret that ſuch promiſing 
abilitics ſiould have been loſt to the 
ale, b-tore the author had com- 
pic (ed his twentu-ſixth year. = 
During the preſent year Mr, Pel- 
whele hath completed his“ Eng- 
liſh Orator,” by publiſhing the 
Fourth Pook of that didectic 
em. The ſubject of his book is, 
the eloquence of the pulpit, which 
he conſiders in an extenſive point 
of view, and diſcuſſes with con- 
fderable addreſs. His obfſerva- 
tions reſpecting the previous qua- 
Nficat ms of preacher., the choice 
of ſubjects for ſermons, the ne- 
cefſirv of acquuinting themfelves 
with the character of their hearers, 
and adapting their diſcourſes to 
their fituations and underſtandings, 


the prop+icty of addreſſing the pal- 
„ 
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ſions, and the manner in which 
this may be done with the greateſt 
advantage, and the importance of 
an unblemiſhed and reſpeRable cha- 
rafter, are judicious and uſeful, | 
and highly deſerving of the a't-n- | 
tion of the cleryy. Nor do the 


author's poetical talents appear in a 
leſs reſpectable light WT the { 
former books, | 0 
Mr. Birch alſo, hath publiſhed t 
the ſecond part of“ The Abbey of v 
Ambreſbury.” When we gave an t 
account of the firſt part of this U 
poem, we were liberal in commend- (a 
ation of our author's poetical abi- « 
lities; and expreſſed, in warm al 
terms, the ſatisfaction which we had ar 
received from attending to his an 
beautiful and pathetic ſtory, The m 
continuation now before us, is in- Ja 
teteſting and affecting, and will Ac 
afford pleaſure to moſt readers. But, for 
notwithſtanding its merit, we Co Ly 
not thick it equal to the firſt part, ng 
The ſtory does not appear to be told pro 
ſo well; neither does it exhibit the 
equal proots of accuracy and cor- of 
rectneſs. | Pal 
« Bell's Claſſic:l Arrangement of * P 
Fug tive Poctry,“ is a molt clegant grat 
production, which deſerves the en- Dul 
couragement and ſupport of all te beit; 
lovers of the Engliſh Muſe. Th Car? 
deiign of it is, to give to the public Bur 
a ſelection of detached pieces « ux; 
Engliſh poetry, of acknolecg: of \ 
merit, formerly printed ſepurately Par! 
or in prior collections: and "erg Eſq 
republiſhed under a claflical arrange lects, 
ment. Of this work eight volume Dalu 
have already appeared. From tht M, / 
ſpecimen which theſe afford us © by 
the editor's taſte and judgment, Poen 
the choice of his ſubjects, and H = M. 
merit of the pieces which he l. Beſt ; 
admitted into his collection, we c three 
ven: ure to pronounce that the AP held - 
work, which is intended to c does 
of about twenty volumes, "| cholls 
Worth by th 
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worthy of admiſſion into the beſt 
libraries. To each of theſe vo- 
lumes are added, by way of appen- 
dix, notes, anecdores, and remarks, 
critical and explanatory, which will 
be highly acceptable to moſt readers. 

We have already extended our 
Hiſtory of Domeſtic Literature fo 
far, that we are obliged to cont: ut 
ourſelves with mentioning only the 
titles of ſome of the other poetical 
works which have appeared during 
the preſent year, To this liſt the 
prolific Muſe of Peter Pindar hath 
contributed A Poetical Epiſtle to 
a falling Miniſter, &c.” the beſt 
and ol pleaſing parts of which 
are the dialogues betweea Prudence 
and Peter; “Subjects for Painters,” 
in which, with his uſual ſucceſs, he 
laughs at, or teizes the Roval 
Academicians; and “ Expoſtula- 
tory Odes to a Great Duke, and a 
Little Lord, which is far from be- 
ing the leaſt pointed of his ſatirical 
productions, In addition to theſe 
there have appeared two volumes 
of “ Satirical Poems, by Anthony 
Paſquin, Eſq.” „The Brunoniad, 
a Poem, in fix Cantos; A Con- 
gratulatory Epiſtle to his Grace the 
Duke of Portland, on His Ma- 
jeſty's Recovery; Peter Pin- 
dar's Penitence, a Miſcellaneous and 
Burleſque Poem, by Pindaromaſ- 
tix ;'” „ The Rout, or a Sketch 
of Modern Life ;** „The Female 
Parliament, by Theophilus Swift, 
Eſq.” „ Poems on Various Sub- 
jets, by Mrs. Rowſon ;** „ The 
Deluge, by the rev. John Roberts, 
M. A.;“ © Redemption, a Poem, 
by Joſeph Swain ;*” „ Suicide, a 
Poem, by Mary Dawes Blackett;“ 
„Matilda, in ſeven Cantos, by Mr. 
Beſt;' „ The Guinea Voyage, in 
three books, by J-mes Field Stan- 
field ;” Sable Victims, a Barba- 


does Narration, &c. by T. Ni- 
Cholls ;** „ Sorrows of Slavery, &c. 
by the rev, J. Jamieſon, A. M. 


F. A. S. S.;“ „ Gallic Liberty, = 
Poem, occalioned by the Revolution 
in France;”” * Thoughts on the 
Seaſons, &c. principally in the Scot- 
tiſh Dialect, by D.vid Davidſon ;** 
The H.rp, a Legendary Tale;“ 
„% Conway C ſtle, by James White, 
Eſq.” „ Leith Hill;“ 4 Crouch 
Hill;“ © The Grove of Fancy ;"* 
„An Epiſtle in Verſe, written from 
Somerſerſhire, to a Gentleman in 
Scotland; and „ A Collecti n of 
Poems, chicfly paſloral and elegiac, 
by J. Rannie.” 


The Dramatic Liſt of the year 
1789, contains the following Tra- 
gedies: „ Mary Queen of Scots, 
by the Hon. John Sr. ſohn,“ which 
was the only one produced on the 
ſtage ;*” „ Panthea, or the Captive 
Bride, &c. founded on a Story in 
Xenophon, by the rev. Thomas 
Maurice, A. M. late of Univerſity 
College, Oxford;“ Alfred, an 
Hiſtorical Tragedy, &c. by E. 
Rhodes;“ and Chaubert, or the 
Miſanthrope, by J. C. Villiers, 
Eſq.” which is founded on circum- 
ſtances, related in the Obſerver, by 
Mr. Cumberland. The Comedies 
were, The Impoſtors, by Richard 
Cumberland, Eſq.” * Falſe Ap- 
1 altered from the French, 

y the right hon. Gen. Conway; 
„The Married Min, by Mrs, Inch- 
bold;“ The Sword of Peace; or, a 
Voyage of Love and“ The Eng- 
liſh Tavern at Berlin, in three acts.“ 
The Mulical Pieces, [nterludes, and 
Farces were, The Iſland of Mar- 
guerite ;”” „ The Family Party ;”* 
« Half an Hour alter Supper ;" 
« As it Should Be;” and “ The 
Man of Enterprize, by C. Shillito.“ 


Under our ſhort head of miſcel- 
laneous productions, we ſhall, in 
the firſt place, announce the publi- 
cation ot the ſecond volume of Mr. 
Twiſs's work, ſtyled “ Cheſs.” 
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The object of the author, as we 
explained it when we gave an ac- 
count of his firſt volume 1s to preſent 
to his readers a campilation of all 
the anecdotes and quorations that 
could be found retative to the game 
of Cheſs; with an account of all 
the cheſs books that could he pro- 
cured, We have nothing more to 
add with reſpect to the general cha- 
racter of this work, than that the 
author hath been indefatiga'le in 
the attention and patience which he 
hath beſtowed on the continuation 
betore us; and that cheſs-players, 
and his readers in general, will rea- 
dily acknowledge the adcitional 
obligations which he hath conferred 
upon them, by the freſh' ſources 
which he hath opened, of informa» 
tion and entertainment, 


The name of Lavarer, and the 
character of his curious and fingulay 
« Eſſays on Phyſiogaomy“, are al- 
ready ſufficiently known to our rea- 
ders. We have it now in our power 
to announce to them, the firſt, com - 

lete edition of that work in Eng- 
my &« tranflated by Thomis Hol- 
croft; illuſtrated by Three Hun- 
dred and Sixty Engravings, in 3 
vols. 8 vo.“ The tranflation of 


a work on a ſubject ſo novel, and 


compoſed in the ſelf-created ſtyle of 
the author, was a peculiarly bold 
and laborious taſk, Mr. Holcroſt, 
however, is entitled to cbnſider- 
able merit, for the fidelity and ſpirit 
with which he hath, in general, ren- 
dered the meaning of his original, 
The edition which he hath uſed, is 
that of Mr. Ambruſter, the friend 
of Mr. Lavater, who had judiciouſ- 
ly diveſted it. of many unneceſſary 
Iuxuriances, with the knowledge, 
and apparently with the approbation, 
of the author. Without entering 
vpon an enquiry into the ſolidity of 
the author's principles, we may ob- 
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ſerve, that the judicious and ſerious fc 
reader, will find much to admire, aud #5 
much to approve, in the ſenfibl- and * 
curious remarks, and the beucve. a 
lent and pious leflections which oc, 2 
cur in theſe volumes. But, inde- 5 
endently of the merits of the work — 
as a ſcientific performance, the nu- Ar 
merous, rich and beautiful plates on 
with which it is decorg ed, give it a — 
high degree of value and im port- — 
ance, Theſe conliſt of ſhades, un- ” f 
ſhaded heads, and finiſhed beads and — 
ſigures; aud are executed with great * 
elegance and accuracy, © ” pw 
The volume of“ Anecdotes, &e. os; 
Ancient aud Modern, with Obſerra- 8 
tions, by James Petit Andrews, F, at 
A. 8.“, will be found an entertaiu- a , 
ing, and occaſionally, an inſtruc- * wy 
tive companion, A retirement for * 
ſome years, with the uninterrupted He | 
peruſal of a library compoſed chieſ. ey 
ly of ſuch volumes as ate not in the 1 g 
way of every ſtudent, ſupplied the * 
editor with a very conſiderable Rock T1 
of extracts and remarks, Theſe he Reer 
hath arranged under proper hcds; ON 
connected them with obſer vations of v 
his own ; and offered them t» the the D 
public, with hopes of their being zuthe 
received with cundour and good ho- wide 
mour. It would be ung rateful to his 
give this work a different reception. o the 
Readers of all de'criptions may de- be f. 
ire amuſement from it. Aud whit in 
is much to the credit'of the compi- . 
ler, and very unuſual in produc- — 
tions of this kind, nothing will be hich 
found in ir, that can have an unte- — 
vourable influence on the morals ot — 
the religion of the young and iuex- rn 
perienced, or give offence to the allane 
moſt delicate ear. - - night 
The collection of “ Anecdotes, in obſ. 
Bon Mots, and characteriſtic Traits, epurat 
of the greateſt Princes, Politici«"% thor, 
Philoſophers, &c. by the rev. Job. The 
Adams,” appears, likewiſe, to have bus; cor 


been formed with a careful ata. 
C tion 
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tion to exclude from it every thing 
unfavourable to morality and de- 
cency, and will ſupply young read- 
ers with a fund of innocent amuſe- 
ment and inſtruction, 

| The „ Eſſay on Shooting &c, 
with Inſtructions for attaining the 
Art, the Method of training Poin- 
ters, &c. with ſummary Obſerva- 
tious on the various Subjects of the 
Sport,“ is a work which will be pe- 
culiarly acceptable to ſportſmen ; 
and which we may venture to re- 
commend, as the moſt uſeful prac- 
tical treatiſe that we have yet ſcen 
on tne ſubject. For the rules which 
are contained in this effiy, as well 
s the collateral information with 
which ſt abounds, the author ac- 
knowledges himſelf to be confider- 
ably indebted to a French publi.a- 
tion, entitled La Chaſſe au Futil,” 
He hath, likewiſe, added a number 
at ſenſible and juſt 'obſervations of 
his o, which appear to be the re- 
lult of perſonal experience, 


The volume of 4 Milcellaneous 


Pieces, in Proſe and Verſe, by the 
ter, Dr. Jonathan Swift &e. not 
inſerted in Mr. Sheridan's Edition of 
the Dean's works,“ depends for 1s 
authenticity ſolely on the internal 
eridenee of the papers which it con» 
ans, And, with e ſpect to many 
ot them, this will be ſufficient for 
tbe ſatisfaction of thoſe who are 
onverſant with Dr. Swift's works, 
A great part of this volume conſiſts of 
ners from the Dr. to his friends; 
vieh may aſſiſt us in forming a more 
n prehenſive judgment of that 
ertraordinary character. The te. 
mining part is compoſed of miſ- 
tlaneous pieces; ſome of which 
Might have been ſuffered to remain 
u obſcurity, without injury to the 
nputation and fame of the ſuppoſed 
wthor, | a a 
The vofume of „ Literary Re- 
az containing original Letters from 
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King Charles II. James II. the 

veen of Buhemis,, Swift, Berke- 
ley, Addiſon, S eel, Conzreve, &c, 
by George-Monk Berkeiey, Eiq. 
LL. B in the Univeifity of Dub- 
hn,“ contains a bumber of papers 
that are intereſting and entertaining. 
Thoſe of tle late excellent and 
learned biſhop of Cloyne. will be 
particularly acceptable. The rea- 
der will alſo receive with pleaſwe, 
an ingenions and animated defence 
ot Dr. Swift, by the editor. 

The publication of the“ Let- 
ters of the late Thomas Rundle, 
LL. D. Lord Biſhop of Derry, in 
Ireland, &c, by James Dallaway, 
M. A. of Trinity College, Oxford. 
in two volumes.“ will prove an ac- 
ceptable circumſtance to the literary 
world. That re ſpectable and wor- 


thy prelate, though not difiinguiſh- 
ed as an author, was molt intimte- 


ly connected with the meſt eminent 
political and literary men of his pe- 
riod ; by whom he was bighly re- 
ſpeed. Theſe letters contain ma- 
ny literary remarks, which à e cu- 
rious and important, and ſhew him 
to have been a man of great taſte, 
learning, and virtue, They allo of- 
fer ſuch evidences of his zealous and 
rational attachment to the cauſe of 
liberty and free enquiry, as reflect 
the higheſt honour on his memory, 
and will be peruſed with pleaſure 
and improvement. Our readers will 
naturally recollect the character 
given of this Biſhop, by Mr, Pope, 
that Rundle had a heart:“ and 
we can aſſute them, that the peru» 
ful of theſe volumes, will abundantly 
confirm the juſtice of that encomium. 
The ** Thoughts in the form of 
Maxis, addreſſed to young Ladies, 
on their firſt Eſtabliſhment in the 
World, by the Counteſs Dowager 
of Carliſle,“ do equal honour to the 
wnter”s diſceroment and goodneſs of 
heart. This little work is intended, 
45 chiefly, 


* 
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chie fly, for the uſe of young ladies 
of fortune, who have had the ad- 
vantage of a good education, and is 
deſig ned to guard them againſt - ſuch 
minute follies and blemiſhes, on 
their firſt entrance on the great and 
critical world, as are the lefs avoid- 
able, as their conſequences do not 
fei ke at firſt.'* An it will be found 
to convey much uleful inftruction, 
relative to manners, and pr pricty 
of behaviour. | 
Mr. Benact's “ Letters to a 
young Lad, on a Variety of inte- 
reſting and uf ful Su ject,, &c. in 
wo vols.” may be co. ftlered as a 
cmnuation of a former work, by 


the fan- au bor, entitled“ Stric- - 


tores on Female Education,” of 
which we gave an account in our 
R.giſfer for the year 1787. Mr. 
Beunct's inſtruftions are compre» 
hended under the following heads: 
I. Rebietous knowledge; with a liſt 
of proper writers, II. Polite know- 
edge, as it relates to the belles let- 
tres in general. III. Accompliſh- 
ments, as diſplayed in muſie, dan- 
cing, drefs, oliteneſs, &c. IV. Pru- 
dential conduct ad maxim, with 
respect to amufement, love, court» 
ſhip, marriage, &c. We have alrea- 
dy beſtowed a due flare of praiſe 
on this author, for his ſeuſible and 
friendly endeavours to contribute to 
the improvement of the fema'e ſex, 
In the volumes before us, he is en- 
g:ged in the ſame commendable em- 
toymen', And, notwichſtanding 
— they contain nothing new, or 
nycommonly ſtriking, and may be 
thought to have been rendered un- 
peceſiary by the clegant productions 
of Dr. Greg. ry, Dr. Fo:dyce, and 
Mrs. Chapone, -they are written 
with thai.-ferrour, and poodnefs of 
intention, that entitle them to a fa 
vourable reception; and we can 
ſafely recommend them as “ calcu- 
lated to improve the heart, to form 
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the manners, and enlighten the un. 
derſtanding.“ 

Mr. Williams's “ Leu es on 
Educa ion; re.d to a Society for 
promoting reaſonable and humane 
Improvement in the Diſcipline and 
Inſtruction of Youth, in three vols,” 


contain a number of ingenious and 


ufeful remarks on the objects of a- 
tention 1n education, with an ac- 
count of a new plan which he hath 
adopted for educating youth, by 
means of actual exerciſes, inſtead 
of formal precepts ; which are ac- 
companied by ſingular and intereſ;. 
ing narrati es of different experi. 
ments, made by him on the princi- 
ples which he recommends, and 
their reſults, Notwithſtanding chat 
the author hath ſucceſsfully pointed 
out the defects which attend the 
modes of. diſcipline and inſtrudion 
commonly purſucd, and offered a va 
ricty of juſt and original obſerra. 
tions, which merit the attention of 
the public, we cannot ſay that we 
have been able to form a pertiett 
idea of the practical part of his 
ſcheme. Some parts of it apprar to 
us to be too refined and viſtovary, 
We think alſo, that many of the 
ſentiments which-he introduces on 
the ſubje of religious principles 
are highly exceptionable. No 5. 
tem ot education, in our opinie, 
can be. ſolid or valuable, Which 
doth not direct its firſt attention to 
eſlahliſli ic the minds of young per, 
ſons clear and rational principles 0! 
picty. Theic p-inciples are the bei 
toundation on which the beautilul 
and uſef::1 ſuperſtrocture of mor 
virtue can be erected, 

The Tracts by Wa burton 
and a Warburtonian &.“ cone 
miſcellaneous trat ſlations. in pie 
ard verſe, and a critical nds 
ſophical enquiry into the cau1zs® 
prodigies and miracles, omite- 
the laſt ſplendid edition of * 5 

wy 


preact 
Notwi 
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ſhop's works; and a diſſertation on 
the delicacy of friendſhip, addrefled 
10 Dr. Jortin, together with a letter 
to Dr. Thomas Leland, in ſupport 
of Dr. Warburton's idea of an in- 
ſpired language, as delivered in his 
Doctrine of Grace, which have 
been generally aſcribed to a learned 

elate, who was formerly the friend 
of Warburton, and ſuperintended 
the late edition of his work-, The 
object of this publication 1s, partly, 
to recall to public notice and atten- 
tion ſuch ingenious and 3 
cal eſſays of Warburton, of which 
a ſuppreſſion hath been very impro- 


perly attempted; and, partly to vin- 


dicate the characters of Jortin and 
Leland from the unprovoked and 
virulent attacks of the Warburto. 
nian. This deſign takes up the 
dedication addrefled by the editor to 
a learned critic ; a preface ; & Teſ- 
timonia Auctorum. It is not eaſy 
to ſpeak too highly of the learning, 
philoſophy, and claſſical faſle, which 
are diſcovered by the editor of theſe 
Tracts. His defences of Jortin and 
Leland, are maſterly and complete ; 
his criticiſms diſplay uncommon 
powers of judgment and ciſcrimi- 
nation; and his ſtyle is diſtinguiſh- 
ed by a boldneſs of imagery, an ener- 
gy and elegance of diction, which 
muſt extort the praiſe of all deſcrip- 
tions of readers, even of thoſe who 
may not admire the ſpirit by which 
he appears to be actuated, 

The “ Facts relating to the rev. 
Dr. White's Bampton Lecture, by 
R. B. Gabriel, D. D.“ have been 
lad before the public in vindica- 
tion of the character of the editor, 
who was accuſed of calumniating 
Dr. White, by aſſerting, that he 
Was under particular obligarions to 
the late Mr. Badcock, for aſſiſtance 
in the compoſition of his ſermons, 
preached at the Bampton Lecture. 
Notwithſtanding that theſe facts do, 


in a cor ſiderable degree ſubſtantiate 
Dr. Gabriel's aſſertion, they are far 
from warranting the concluſion that 
the chief merit. of that celebrated 
work 1s not to be aſcribed to the 
learned proſeſſor. What they prin- 
cipally tend to prove is, that Dr. 
Whue, whoſe genius and literature 
are unqueltionable, is highly to be 
blamed for that indolence of diſpo- 
fition which permitted him to accept 
of the ſervices of Mr. Badcock ; 
and or the indiſcreiign with which 
he entruſted his reputation to the 
care of a man, who, to ſpeak in the 
mildeſt terms of his conduct, had 
the weakneſs to gratify the. iiliberal 
and malignant with an opportunity 
of defaming his employer, by. dil- 
cloſing, or making a boaſt of the 
aſſiſtance which he had afforded 
him, and for which he had received 
an ample pecuniary recompence. 

In our hiſtory of the Foreign Li- 
terature of the year 1788, we ex- 
patiated, as far as our limits would 
permit, on the character and merits 
of The Poſthumous Works of Fre- 
derick II. King of Pruſſia, io fifteen 
vols. publiſhed at B-rlin.” We have 
now the ſatisfadtion of informing 
the Enyliſh 1eader, that the oppor- 
tunity is afforded him of becouin 
acquainted with thoſe intereſting an 
entertaining volumes, by the pro- 
w— tranſlation cf Mr, Holeroft. 

Ve have only ſeen two volumes of 
this tranſlation, containing Frede- 
rick's Hiſtory of his own Period, ta 
the concluſion of the ſeven year's 
war, which we can venture to re- 
commend for the fidelity and cor- 
rectueſs with which the original ap-; 
pears to be rendered, : 


Among the numerous Norels and 
Romances of the year, the publie 
approbation has been particul ly 
beſtowed on Zeleuco, cr va; ious 
Views of Human Nature, taken ſren; 


Lie 
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Life and Manners, foreign and do- 
meſtic, in two vols.” „ Mammuth, 
or Human Nature diſplayed on a 
grand Scale &c. by the Man in the 
. oon, in two volumes ;”” * Ethe- 

linde, or the Recluſe of the Lake, by 
Charlotte Smith, in five volumes ; 
« The Son of Ethelwolf, an hiſtori- 
cal Tale, in two volumes, by Miſs 
Fuller ;** © Earl Strongbow, in two 
volumes;” „ Agnes de Courcy, a 
domeſtic Tale, by Mrs. Bennet, in 
four volumes ;” and“ Argus, or 
the Houſe Dog, at Eadlip ; Me- 
moirs in a Family Correſpondence, 
in three vols,” 

In 
of the following publications have 
been candidates for the notice of the 
public, in the ſame line of writing : 
« Honoria Somerville;” *©** The 
young Widow, or Hiflory of Cor- 
nelia Sedley ;** © Eliza Beaumont, 


ition to theſe, the authors. 
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and Harriet Oſborne, by Indians, 
Brooks;' Mount Pelham; 
« The hiſtory of Sir Charles Ben- 
tinck, Baronet, and Louiſa Cavcu- 
diſh ; “ The Child of Woe, by 
Mrs. Norman; The Vicar of 


Lanſdowne, by Maria Regina Dal- 


ton; The predeſtined Wife; 
or, the Force of Prejudice ;” 
% The Belle Widows; *© Rid. 
zivil;”” © The Hermit of Snow 
den; „ Juliet, or the Coma. 
ger;” „ Lord Walford; © The 
Priory of St. Bernard, an old En- 

liſh Tale;“ “ Paul and Mary, an 

ndian Story ;” „ Caliſta, by Mr, 
Johnſon ;*” „ Roſenberg, « Legen- 
dary Tale;” and“ 'The Lite of 
Lazarillo de Tormes.” 

With this liſt we ſhall cloſe our 
hiſtory of the Domeſtic Litcrature 
of the year 1789. 
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Of the Year 178g. 


N giving our general view of Fo- 
| reign Literature, we are obliged 
to confine curſelves within ſtill nar- 
rower limits than while deſcribing 
the progreſſive efforts of our own 
countrymen,in the different branches 
of knowledge, And our materials, 
eren for the ſhort and imperfect ab- 
frat which we profeſs to lay before 
our readers, will be tound exceed- 
ingly ſcanty, while paſſing over the 
northern nations of Ruſſia, Sweden 
and Deamark,—To begin with the 
Ruſſian empire : the only theologi- 
cal work concerning which we have 
lad any information, was publiſhed 
it Riga, This work contains ““ The 
Goſpel of Mark, in Greek and Latin, 
from Mos. never before examin- 
ed, chiefly at Moſcow, by Chriſtian 
F. Matthaus; to which are added 
lome Specimens,” From M. Mat- 
thaus the learned world hath alrea- 
y received the Goſpel of Matthew, 
lhe Epiſtles to the Theſſalonians, 
Galatians, Epheſians, Philippians, 
tlebrews, Coloſſians, and Timothy, 
ad the Apocalypſe, which, as well 
# the volume before us, reflect 
treat honour on his zealous and ar- 
Wous labours in the cauſe of ſacred 
iterature, With the preſent vo- 
ume are given, ſome uſeful remarks 
n MSS. and on the method of 
KMermining their dates; to which 
he author hath added a promiſe of 
i complete catalogue of the MSS. 
« Moſcow, When it is conſidered 


that this country afforded a friendly 
aſſylum, to the profeſſors of the 
Greek church, ſubſequently to the 
deſtruction of the eallern empire, 
we may reaſonably expect very con- 
ſiderable advantages from the ful- 
filment of M. Matthaus' promiſe. 
At the ſame place have appeared 
« Eſſays on the Hiſtory of Ruſſia, 
tranſlated from the Ruſſian, by C. 
G. Arndt, vol. I.” This work ori- 
piaatly appeared in tbe new Peterſ- 
urgh Journal for the year 1783. 
It's object is, to give the Ruſſian 
youth a beiter knowledge of the 
hiſtory of their own country than 
can be obtained from the writings 
of foreigners, whoſe ſources of 
knowledge muſt be imperſect, and 
who cannot be ſuppoſcd entirely free 
from the influence of prejudices. 
Befide an abſtract of the reigns of 
the ſucceſſive ſovereigns of Ruſſia, 
and tables of their genealogies, this 
work contains a chronological view 
of their contemporaries, in and out 
of Europe. — At Peterſburgh a va- 
luable addition hath been made to 
Geographical Science, by the pub- 
lication of a map of the diſcoveries 
made by the Ruſſians, as well as 
captain Cook, in the South Seas. 
Beſide the diſcoveries of our Bris 
tiſh navigator, this map contains a 
number of iſlands between Aſia and 
America, diſcovered by captain 
Behring in his voyages to the North 
in 1728, and to the Eaſt in 1741'; 
thoſe 
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thoſe of Tſchiritrow to the Eaſt in 
1741; of captain Crinizin to the 
Eaſt in 1766; of captain Spanberg 
to the South in 1738 ; of lieutenant 
Walton to the South in +738; of M. 
Schelling to the South in 1741; and 
of M. Petouſchkow to the South in 
1777. — Ar Peterſburgh there hath 
alſo been publiſhed the ſecond part of 
the firſt volume of M. Pallas's Flora 
Roſſica. This ſecond part is con- 
tinued on the ſame admirable and 
ſptendid plan with the former la- 
bours of that indefatigable and in- 
telligent naturaliſt, It completes 
the liſt of the trees and ſhrubs 
known as yet in the Ruſhan empire, 
and contains ſome very ſuperb 
figures of the rareſt of them, The 
plates, which amount to an hun- 
dred, are executed with the utmoſt 
accuracy and beaury, The farther 
this work proceeds, the greater is 
our convititon of its importance and 
utiiity ; and the greater is our ad- 
miration of its illuſtrious patroneſs, 
who, amid the numerous objects 
that claim her anxious attention, 
bath inclination and ſpirit to pro- 
tet, with unabated munificence, 
ſuch a valuatle ſcientific work. 

In Sweden, the firſt publications 
that claim our attention are of an 
hiſtorical nature, Of this kind 
there hath been publiſhed at Stock- 
holm, a work, entitled, “ Pieces 
illuſtrative of the Wars in Sweden, 
in. two volumes.” Theſe pieces, 
which amount to twenty-eight in 
number, contain a variety of curious 


and important original papers, 


which will be particularly accept - 
able to the ſtudent in Swediſh hi- 
ſtory. And readers of general hi- 
ſtory will meet with much intereſting 
information in them ; particularly 
in ſuch as relate to the eventful 
period of Guſtavus Adolphus, —Of 
the ſame deſcription are the 4 Hil. 
torical Memoirs'of the Royal Regi- 


ment of Sundermania, in two vo. — 
lumes,” which will be found to Gy 
contain much information relative Fl 
to the hiſtory of that extraordinary . 
prince, on whom this regiment at. bs 


tended during all his campaigns, — St 
The“ Naval Memoirs, ot Sweden, of 
by C. Guſt. Tornquiſt, Lieutenant ha 
in the Royal Navy, Knight of the ral 
Order of Merit in France, &c. in 


two volumes,” contain a particular Jy 
and accurate account of the nav ext 
tranſactions of that kingdom. from the 
the regency of Torkel Knutſon in bui 
1298, to the peace of 1720. As this WM ne: 
author * to bave had acceſs o wo 
the moſt authentic documents, his nec 
labours cannot but prove acceptable cee 
to the public. And his country- { 
men will conſider ſuch a publication mit 
to be peculiarly well timed, as 2M << 
recital of the heroic deeds of their por 
anceſtors may ſtimulate their pre- mir 
ſent fleets to rival their moſt ar wh 
duous and honourable exertions,- Th 
At Stockholm there have alſo bee Pla 


publiſhed, in ſeparate pieces.“ Brie (cri 
Medallic Hiſtories,” of Guſtaru the 
Adolphus, and his Queen; il 1:0 
Queen Chriſtina ; of Charles Guſ Ye: 


tavus, and his Queen; of Charte M. 
XI. of Charles XII. and of Ir Up 
derick, and his Queen; write wo 


by the late celebrated C. Reinhol ple: 
Berch, Knight of the Order of tt of 
Polar Star; which will be particu Ant 
larly valuable to medalliſts.— 1b le(s 


„% New Tranſactions of the Roy nea 
Swediſh Academy, for the Je ſpec 
1787,” contain many excell: mus 
papers in pure mathematics, ch ters 
miſtry, natural hiſtory, and 14 poſl 
dicine, The moſt important #" tion 
valuable of theſe may be referred tion 
the departments of natural hiſto 01 
and medicine. Among other cc! ike 
tributors to this volume, we fi with 
the names of M. Morvyeav, ) hi. 


Olaus Swartz, M. Moller, M. 4 Wet 
drew-Wablin, M. Zacharias Ne li, 


Ma! 
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unk, M. Thunberg, M. Nichol 
Swederus, M. Arvid Faxe, M. A. H. 
Florman, profeſſor in the univer- 
fry of Lunden, and M. Afzel:us, 
botanical lecturer at Upfſal.— At 
Sto kholm, Sven Rinman, knight 
of the royal order of Vaſa, &c. 
has publiſhed a valuable“ Mine- 
nlogical Dictionary, in two volumes 
quarto,” illuſtrated by thirty - four 
copper- plates. This copious and 
extenſi ve work contains not only all 
me technical terms of the miner, 
but an account of all known mi- 
neral productions, the manner of 
working them, and the inſtruments 
neceſſiry to be employed. Pro- 
ceeding, as this work does, from a 
ſchool in which the ſcience of 
mining is cultivated with the great- 
eſt ſucceſs, it will be found an im- 
portant and uſeful aſſiſtant to the 
mineralogitts of our own country, to 
whoſe attention we recommend it, — 
The New Genera and Species of 
Plants, or a Prodromus of a De- 
ſcription of Vegetables, chiefly hi- 
therro unknown, which were col- 
lected in the Weſt Indies in the 
Year 1984—1 787, by Olof Swartz, 
M. D.“ publiſhed at Stockholm and 
Upfal, is a work which the botanical 
world will receive with peculiar 
pleaſure. The author, in the courſe 
of his travels through the different 
Antilles and Jamaica, diſcovercd no 
leſs than Gixty-one new genera, and 
near eight hundred and fifty new 
ſpecies of plants. In this Prodro- 
mus he gives their ſpecific charac- 
ters, with as much conciſeneſs as 
poſſible, accompanied with quota- 
tions from other authors, a defcrip- 
tion of the places where the plants 
Tow, and their duration. He hath, 
ikewiſe, compared his collection 
with that of fir Joſeph Banks, from 
which it is enriched with ſereral 
Weſt India plants, —The & Miſcel- 
lany of Swediſh Literature,” tranſ- 


lated into French, by M. Agander, 
contains a ſpecimen of the progreſs 


made by ſome of the memb-rs of 


the Swediſh Academy of Sciences, 
in-ornamental literature, It conſiſts 
of ora:ions and odes, compoſed on 
—_— occaſions, which create 
avourable impreffions of the genius 
and talte of theſe authors. The prin- 
cipal perſons who hav» contributed 
to this collection are, M. de Roſen- 
ſtein, ſecretary to the Academy. M, 
le Comte ]. G. Oxenſtierna, Mefirs. 
Paykul, Sioberg, Cleyberg, Kell- 
gren, Thorild, Leopold, and 
Elers. 

In turning our attention to the 
Literature of Denmark, the ficſt 
publication which calls for our 
notice is, a treatiſe © on the Sa. 
hidic Verſion of the New Teita- 
ment, with Fragments of Paul's 
Epiſtles to Timothy, from the Sa- 
hidic Manuſcript in the Borg iaa 
Muſcum at Velletri; by Frederick 
Munſter.“ This very ancient and 
important verſion of the New 
Teſtament, agrees principally with 
the Cambridge and Vatican ver- 
ſions. It contains alſo ſeveral new 
leftions, which are not to be mer 
with any where elſe. The trag- 
ments, therefore, which M. Munſter 
hath given in this volume, will 
be favourably received by Biblical 
ſcholars. They will alſo heas with 
pleaſure, that the ſame editor in- 
tends to publiſh the Book of Job, 
and a conſiderable part of Proverbs, 
in the Sahidic verſion, and the 
Book of Daniel in the Memphitic. 
—At Copenhagen, M. J. L. Goſch, 
has publiſhed a ** Sketch of a Plan 
for a Complete Syſtem of the Ge- 
neral Knowledge neceſſary to a 
Stateſman, illuſtrated with Exami- 


nations into the Firſt Principles of 


various important P. litical Objects, 
&c. &c.“ Ths ſketch ſhews that 
the author has read much, and is 

poſleſſed 
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poi ſſi ſled of an acute and vigorous 
mind. And though we doubt not 
but that his riper judgment will 
fuggett to him a variety of improve- 
ments in his undertaking, we think 
that from the great ſenſe and inge- 
nuity whi h be diſcovers, his work 
delerves to be claſſed in the number 
of valuable publications on the ſub- 
ject of Political &Æconony.— In the 
ſame plice a variety of pamphlets 
have been publiſhed on the ſubject 


of ** Binks,” occaſioned by the 


eſtabliſhment of a new bank at Al- 
tona, the ableſt advocate for which 
is M. Zoega, whoſe principles have 
been warmly attacked by a number 
of anony mous authors. — The ** Ac- 
count of Greenland, from a Journal 


kept from the Year 1721, to 1788, 


by Paul Egede,” contains a variety 
of interelliug particulars concerning 
the different colonies ſent from Den- 
mark to Greenland, the progreſs of 
the miſſionaries in promoting the 
converhon of the inhabitants, the 
products of the country, and its 
moral and political importance, 
which will amply recompence the 
reader for the time and attention 
which he may beftowupon it. It may 
alſo be recommended as a proper 
ſupplement to the well-known pub- 
lications of Cranz, and Hans Egede, 


the father of the preſent author, — 


The Chemical Difſertation on 
Antimonial Medicines, by J. Morl- 
ler, M. D.“ is employed in pointing 
out the general properties of an- 
timony, aud deſcribing its various 
preparations, In the courſe of this 
diſſertation the author alſo takes 
notice of ſeveral waters which con- 
tain this mineral.—-We have alſo 
met a with valuable and uſeful work, 
publiſhed at Copenhagen, entitled, 
« Extracts from the Journal of the 
Royal Hoſpital of Frederic, at 
Copenhagen, by Frederic Lewis 
Bang, Profeſſor of Medicine, and 


Firſt, Phybcian to the ſaid Hoſpitsl; 
in two volumes.” But for a part. 
cular accouut of theſe volumes, as 
well az of other medical treatiſes 
publ:thed on the continent, we mult 
obſerve our eſtabliſhed rule of refer. 
ring our readers to Dr. Simmons“ 
Medical Jourual.— The laſt work 
which we, have to announce in our 
ſhore and imperſect ſketch of the 
Literature of Denmark is, a © Da- 
niſh and Latin Dictionary, by J. 
Baden, Profeflor of Eloquence at 
Copenhagen.” The former part of 
this work containing the Latin and 
Daniſh part, iv wwo volumes, was 
publiſhed in the year 1786. From 
the account of 3 whole work, as 
given by foreign journaliſts, it ap- 
pears to be executed with great care 
and accuracy; and will prove a 
valuable acquiſition to thoſe who, 
underſtanding the Latin, are deſir- 
ous of becoming maſters of the 
Daniſh language. 

The firlt place in our account of 
the Literature of the United Pro- 
vinces we muſt aſſign to the ninth 
volume of « Prize Diſſertations 
relative to natural. and revealed 
Religion, publiſhed by Teyler's 
Theological Society at Haarlem,” 
The object of the Diſſertations in 
this volume is, to give a compar 
tive view of the civil legiſlation of 
Lycurgus, Solon, and Moſes, in 
order to demonſtrate the ſuperiority 
of the latter, This ſubje has been 
treated with the ' greateſt ſucceſs by 
M. Hieronymus Van Alphen, pen- 
ſionary of Leyden, who obtaie 
the gold medal. His diſſertation 1 
divided into three chapters. The 
two firſt are devoted to Lycurgus 
and Solon, and contaip particulars 
concerning their lives z the pecuſiat 
circumſtances of their reſpectite 
countries; and the laws which the) 
eſtabliſhed relating to the conflits- 


tion of government, to national 
| education, 
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education, to police, to crimes 
and puniſhments, and to milica y 
d.ſcipline. In'the third chapter the 
author takes a ſurvey of the laws of 
Moles, which Le introduces by an 
enquiry into the great ends for 
which civil ſociety is inflituted, 
Theſe conſtitu'e the ſtandard by 
which he eſtimates the laws of 
Moſes, and compares them with 
thoſe of Lycurgus and Solon. In 
erery part of this difſerttion M. 
Van Alphen ſlieus himſelf to be 
well acquainted with ancient litera- 
ture, as well as u ith the beſt modern 
authors who have written on the 
ſubject, We may, perhaps, think 
that his manner is ſometimes too 
diffuſe and Ceclamatory, But we 
mean not by this remark to detract 
trom his real, as well as comparative 
merit, which juſtly entitled him to 
the diſtinction conferred by the di- 
ectors of the ſociety. The ſecond 
diſſertation in this volume, on the 
ſime ſubject, is by an anonymous 
writer ; and the third by the rev. 
Hendrick Van Voorſt, miniſter of 
the Baptiſt congregation at Ooſtzaun- 
dam, with whoſe name and abilities 
our readers are not unacquainted, 
Both theſe diſſertations poſſeſs con- 
hderable merit ; and will be found 
ſatisfactorily to anſwer the objec- 
tions of thoſe who, either from not 
baring ſtudied the ſubject, or from 
a prejudice againſt revelation, are 
willing to deyrade the legillative 
character of Moſes, by greatly ex- 
aggerating the comparative merits 
ot other lawgivers, and inſiſting on 
the ſuperior advantages of their in- 
ſlitutions to promote the grand pur- 
poſes of civil ſociety.— In the {ame 
country, though the title page does 
not inform us in what place it was 
printed, there has appeared a trea- 
nie containing © Remarks on the 
Prize Diſſertations publiſhed againſt 
Dr. Prieliley, by Paul Samoſata- 


1789. 


nus.“ The Prize Diſſcrtations on 
which this author animadverts, were 
cal.ed forth by the zeal of ſome of 
the orthodox clergy, who, having 
tried in vain to luppreſs tranſla- 
tions of Dr. Prieflley's works, b 
proſecuting and finiong the publithers 
and printers, formed themſelves into 
a ſociety to encourage ſuch hardy 
champions as ſhould enter the liſts 
ag.inſt that arch-heretic. Judging 
from the ſpecimens of their arguments 
and ſpitit, inſerted in the treatiſe 
before us, we cannot think that the 
cauſe of orthodoxy will derive much 
ſupport or honour from their la- 
bours, The author of theſe Re- 
marks, beſide expoling the con- 
temptible dullneſs, and abſurd vi- 
rulence by which the diſſertations 
are chiefly diſtinguiſhed, enters 
into a learned enquiry into the 
opinions of the carly fathers of the 
church; whom he appears to have 
ſtudied with the moſt judicious and 
impartial attention, Ihe reſult of 
his enquiry is a conviction that the 
opinions . held in the firſt 
ages of Chriſtianity concerning the 
perſon of Chriſt, were nearly the 
ſame with thoſe afterwards main- 
tained by Arius and his followers. 
The author's own opinions, hows» 
ever, appear to approach more 
nearly to thoſe of Dr. Prieſtley.— 
At Utrecht hath been publiſhed .a 
volume of © Sermons preached at 
Batavia, on the Prayer-days ap- 
inted to be obſerved during the 
bo War between Britain and Hol- 
land, by Jacob Caſper Metzlar, 
&..“ Theſe Sermons, which are 
twelve in number, were not origi- 
nally intended for publication; but 
the author, being obliged ſudden'y 
to depart from Batavia without 
taking a formal leave of his flock, 
was induced to ſend them this per- 
formance, as a ſmall memorial of 
his miniſtry amoneſt them. They 
appear 
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appear to have been well calculated 
to anſwer the end of ſuch meetings, 
being applicable to the fituation and 
circumſtznces of the times, and 
breathing throughout a pious and 
devout ſpirit. 

At Leyden a diſcourfe hath been 
publiſhed which was “ preſented 
to the Academy of Chalons- ſur- 
Marne, in 1487, upon this Queſtion, 
What are the beſt Methods of ex- 
citing and encouraging Patriotiſm 
in a Monarchy, &c. by J. de Meer- 
man, Signeur de Dilem ; to which 
is annexed the Diſcourſe of M. 
Mathon de la Cour, &c. which 
gained the Prize.“ Without at- 
tempting to follow theſe authors 
through their ingenious diſſertations, 
we ſhalf only obſerve, that the ideas 
of both are directed and confined to 
the form of monarchical govern- 
ment formerly eſtabliſhcd in France, 
in which the legiſlative as well as 
executive powers were lodged in the 
hands of the ſovereign ; and that both 
theſe diſſertations are diſtinguiſhed 
by good ſenfe, perfpicvity, and poli- 
tical knowledge, M. Mathon de la 
Cour, however, ſeems to have had 
ſuperior claims to the prize which 
was adjudged to him, from his pre- 
eminence in mctaphyſical acumen, 
beauty of flyle, and energy of ex- 

reſſion. 

The ſecond part of the fourth 
volume of the Menwirs of the 
Philoſophical Society zt Utrecht,“ 
has been publiſhed there during the 
preſent year. As the ſubjeds con- 
tained this volume are not numerous, 
we ſhall lay them before our 
readers, together with the names of 
their authors, The fift paper con- 
tains an account of the ſpeedy cure 
of a violen! apoplexy, by Gerard 
Greene, M. D.; the ſecond is on the 
cultivation of Alpice plants, by M, 
Thouin, principal gardener to the 
king of France; the thirdi s the caſe 


of a hydrocephalus diſcovered after 
death, by B. de Sola, M. D.; the 
fourth is a deſcription of the ga- 
ne la Capenſis, accompanied with 
a drawing of that plant, by A. P. 
Nahuys, profeſſor of medicine, &c. ; 
the fifth 1s a diſſertation on a parti- 
cular conſtruction of the rampart of 
a fortification, by Ulrick Hugunin, 
captain-lieutenant of the artille 

in the Dutch ſervice; the ſixth is 2 
difſertation on the nature of arſenic, 
and its effects on ſeveral ſorts of 
neutral falts, by the above mentioned 
A. P. Nahuys, which obtained the 
gold medal; and the laſt is a diſſer- 
tation, by the fame, on a particular 
kind of neutral ſalt, extracted from 
the meſembryanthemum cryſtalli. 
num, which obtained the ſilre: 
medal.— The “ Letter from Dr. 
Van Marum to the Chavalicr Mar- 
ſiſio Landriani, containing a De- 
ſcription of electrical Rubbers of 
a new Conſtructon,“ afford fre 
evidence of the continued induſtry 
and ingenuity of that celebrated 
philoſopher, in perfecting the elec- 
trical machine, 
the imprevements which he hath 
introduced, ſome idea may be form- 
ed by the doctor's ſtatement, that to 
charge a jar containing a ſquare 
foor of coated glaſs, to a ceitaih 
height, determined by Lane's elec- 
trometer, required ſeven or eight 
revolutions of his machine when he 
uſed a pair of his old rubbers, but 
only one revolution and an half, 
wich thoſe here deſcribed. — The 
diſſertation on the application, of 
electricity to phyſics ard medicine, 
to which the prize was »ffigned by 
the Royal and Patriotic Society 06 
Valence, in Davuphine, by A. Parts 
Van Trooftwvk, &c. and C. R. T. 
Krayenhoff, VI. A. &.“ contains 
an ample hifforical view of th: 
gradual progreſs of el:&rical kam. 
ledge, from the carlicit diſcover 
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the year 1786, and of medical elec- 
wricity ; interſperſed with a variety 
of judicious obſervations of their 
own; which are well adapted to fa- 
cilitate the ſtudy of that branch of 
phyſics.— The * Inaugural Diſſer- 
tation, attempting to prove that the 
Changes obſervable in the Fluids 
of all organized Bodies, proceed 
from the vital Influence ſeated in 
their Veſſels, by Julius V. Coulon,“ 
publiſhed at Leyden, contains a 
detail of a number of experiments, 
2s well as a number of arguments, 
which ſeem to eſtabliſh beyond all 
doubt, the important doctrine that 
the vaſcular ſyſtem of vegetables 
poſſeſſes irritability, as well as that 
of avimals z and to juſtify the in- 
genious author in the proper appli- 
cation of this doctrine, that the 
t diverſity of fluids obſervable 
in different animals and veget- 
ables, and alſo of thoſe ſpecifically 
diferent in the- ſame individual, 
proceed in a great meaſure, if not 
entirely, from the different modes 
- cting of the veſlels on their 
vids, | 
At Amſterdam there hath been 
publiſhed a Hiſtory of the United 
Netherlatids, by the rev. Jean Flo- 
rent Martinet, M. A.“ who is al- 
ready well known by ſeveral ſuc- 
ceſsful publications. The work be- 
fore us contains a geographical de- 
ſeription of the country; and its 
biſlory from the cane. periods to 
the preſent times. It is methodical, 
nftruive, and abounding with vir- 
tuous and patriotic ſentiments. — 
At Utrecht there hath appeared a 
* Memoir in Juſtification of the 
Rhingrave of Salm, reſpecting his 
Eracuation of that City,“ which, 
is contended, was the reſult of 
abſolute neceffity : a neceſſity ariſing 
from the ſupineneſs of the Staies 
General, and the total ignorance, 
farſimonx, and perpetual blunders 
« the commilſioners under whoſg 
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controul the rhingrave was oblig d 
to aft, The © Oration on the 
Character and Genius of the Ara- 
bians, by Henry Albert Schultens, 
Ptofeſſor of Onemal Languages in 
Leyden, delivered on his refigning 
the ReQorſhip of that Univerſity,” 
is a judicious and elegant picee of 
criticiſm, intended to recommend 
the ſtudy of that branch of ſcience 
in which the learned profeſſor is fo 
deſervedly eminent. It contains 2 
number of inſtructive and cntertia- 
ing obſervations on the national cha- 
racter of the Arabs, the knos ledge 
cultivated among them, the pecu- 
liar tineſs of their language fer 
poetical exprefſion,their natural turn 
lor eloquence, and paſſion for poetry, 
together with the circumllances by 
which theſe qualities are cheriſh- 
ed, and the objects by which they 
are excited, — M. Chriſtopher Sa- 
xius, whoſe indefatigable ſtudy, and 
proſound erudition have given him 
an eſtabliſhed reputation in the learn- 
ed world, bath publiſhed, at Utrecha, 
the fixth volume of bis Literary 
Onomaſticon ; or, Hiſlorico-Critical 
Nomenclature of the moſt eminence 
Writers of all Times, Nations, 
and Arts; and of the molt illu- 
ſtrious Monuments, from the earli- 
eſt Records to the preſent Time, 
digeſted according to the moſt 
probable Dates and Eras.“ This 
uſetul work, which coutains 
a collected view of whole 
hiſtory of literature, and on which 
the beſt judges of lirerary merit 
have ſtamped an high degree of 
value, is now approaching to its 


completion, The volume before us 


begins with the preſent century, 
and goes to the year 1740. We 
have reaion to hope, therefore, that 
a ſeventh volume will be the laſt ; 
and that ir will con ain a general 

regiſter to the whole work, 
A conſiderable rime hath inter- 
vencd ſince our attention was drawn 
T2 to 
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to thoſe parts of the Netherlands 
lately under the dominion: of the 
houſe of Auſtria, by the importance 
of any of their literary produc- 
tions. In our account of the Fo- 
reign Literature of the year 1 70s 
we announced the IVth vol. of the 
« Memoirs of the Imperial and 
Royal Academy of Sciences and 
Belles Lettres at Bruſſels.“ We 
have now the opportunity of intro- 
ducing to our readers the gth vo- 
lume of thoſe Memoirs. The pre- 
fatory part conliſts of Journals of 
the Academy from May, 1783 ; and 
ot extract, from the memoirs which 
it was not thought proper to pub- 
liſh entire. The different articles 
which compoſe theſe memoirs are 
diliribured under the two general 
heads of Philoſophy, and Hiſtory. 
The Communicators are, the Abbe 
Mann, M. de Launay, M. Burtin, 
M. Pigott, the Abbe Marcy, M. 
de Bcunie, M. du Rondeau, and 
the Abbe Chevalier, In variety 
and importance of matter, this vo- 
lume does not equal the former pub- 
lications of the Academy. We have 
alſo met with a great number of po- 
litical rreatiſes, occaſioned by the 
revolution in the Belgic provinces, 
which are adapted to increaſe the 
ſpirit of liberty, which the repeated 
acts of tyranny and perfidy in Jo- 
ſeph II. called forth, with ſuch 
energy and luſtre, We hope that 
true ſcience and liberality will ſoon 
make equal progreſs, and concur in 
eſtabliſlung a form of government 
in the Netherlands, favourable to 
the civil and religious rights of men 


of all deſcriptions, and of all opi- 


nions. 4 

Our hiſtory of the literature of 
Germany, we ſhall introduce by 
taking notice of ſuch publications 
as are devoted to the extenſion of 
Biblical criticiſm, And the firſt 
which demands our attention is the. 


tanus Bagati hath publiſhed © D.. 


volume of Notes on the prophet 
Ifaiah, with an introduction by j, 
Leonard Rieger,” publiſhed at 
Memmingen. The introduction, 


which takes up half the volume, 


treats on the nature of the words of 
the prophet, on the idea of God 
held out by Ifatah,. on his prophe- 
cies concerning the Meſſiah, and a 
variety of other ſubjects, which pre- 
ſent many ſenſible and good ideas to 
the reader. The notes ate chiefly 
critical: partly compiled from Mi- 
chaelis, Loth, and ocher commen- 
tators, and partly the author's on. 
At Leipſie bath been publiſhed a 
treatiſe entitled the Nature and 
Qualities of the Book of Job, by 
C. Dav. Ilgen;“ which is the pro- 
duction ot a ſenſible and liberal 
author, who bath applied himfelf 
with zeal and ſucceſs to the ſtudy of 
claſſical literature. He contends 
that Job was not a poetical, but a 
real perſon, a deſcendant of Iſmael 
or Eſau, living in the vale of Da- 
maſcus, during the firſt century of 
the Egyptian bondage; and ſup- 
ports his opinion with conſiderable 
plauſibility, His philological re- 
marks and notes are alſo very valu- 
able.-At Brunſwick there bath ap- 
peared . A tranſlation of the Song 
of Solomon, for the uſe of the Ger- 
man Jews, with ſome explanatory 
Remarks, by Moſes Mendelffohn,” 
which does credit to the pen of that 
writer. M. M. conſiders the Song 
of Solomon as repreſenting a tris! 
of {kill between a ſhepherd, and 4 
ſhepherdeſs; and has divided it in- 
to ſeveral parts, conformably with 
this idea.— At Mayland, Dr. Cai- 


niel, according to the Edition of the 
Septuagint, taken from the Tet'® 
pla, publiſhed in Syriac, from a Sy- 
ro-Ellranghelic, MS. in the Ambro- 
fian Library, with a Latin Verſion, 


&c,” This work bears ample tell 
man 
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mony to the abilities of the learned 
editar; eſpecially ia the notes, 
which contain much valuable and 
important matter.— The Scholia 
on the Ol.i Teſtament, part I. con- 
taining Geneſis and Exodus, by E. 
F. C. Roſſenmuller,“ publiſhed at 
Leipſic, though they do not contain 
much information for thuſe who are 
converſant in Biblical literature, will 
afford deſirable aſſiſtance to ſuch as 
have not much opportunity for ex- 
tenfive reading. At Hamburgh, M. 
Michaelis hath publiſhed <+ - In- 
troduction to the Sacred Writings of 
the Old Teſtament, vol. I. contain- 
ing the Introduct on to the ſeveral 
Books ſeperately, part I.” The 
part before us includes the hooks 
ot Moſes, and Job. The old ver- 
ſions, the Greek, Latin, Syriac, 
and Chaldee, are particularly exa- 
mined. by the author, He iu re- 
tains the opinion formerly advanced 
by him, that Moſes was the author 
of the book of Job. We cannot 
fay that we agree with him in this 
part of his ſubjet, But we think 
that he very ſatisfactorily eſtabliſhes 
the point, that Moſes was the au- 
thor of the books given under his 
name, in oppoſition to thoſe who 
coatend that they were compoſed 
either by Ezra, David, or Hilkiah, 
He allows, however, that Moſes, in 
compiling bis hiſtory, had recourſe 
to more ancicnt written and tradi- 
tional accounts, and hiſtorical po- 
ems ; but believes the hiſtory of the 
Creation to have been revealed to 
him immediately from God himſelf, 
—Lavater's „Pocket Bible for the 
afti&ed,” publiſhed at Winterthur, 
conſiſis of three hundred and fifty 
ſhort rhapſodies, or occaſional me- 
Citations on texts of ſcripture, part- 
ly in proſe, and parily in verſe, 
which are entirely in the manner 
ot that eccentric writer, and per- 
ſectly conſonant with the opinions 
of ſyſtematic Calviniſts, - At Halle, 
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Dr. Grieſback hath publiſhed “ Cri- 


tical Collations for the purpoſe of 


completing and appreciating the va» 
rious Readings of the New Telta- 
ment, vol. I.“ which is iotended as 
a ſupplement to the learned author's 
edition of the New Teſtament. In 
this work Dr. Grieſback hath collat- 
ed ſome readings that had been 
omitted by Welſtein, and others 
quoted in the manuſcript marginal 
notes of a copy of the firſt edition 
of NIills's New Teſtament, preſerv- 
ed in the Bodleian library, He 
hath alſo given the readings, that 
differ from the common copies, in 
two Latin MSS. in the Harleian 
library. To theſe collations is add- 
ed an introductory diſcourſe, in 
which the author hath examined the 
comparative merits of ſeveral MSS, 
of the New Teſtament; in which 
he diſplays that learning and criti- 
cal acumen which have deſervedly 
aſſigned him the very high rat k 
which he holds among Biblical 
ſcholars.—At Tubingen, Dr. Storr 
hath acquired much praife by a lit- 
tle work entitled“ Hiſtorical Re- 
marks tending to explain the Epiſ- 
tles of Paul to the Corinthians.“ 
He juſtly thought that a good ac- 
count of many hiſtoricsl citeum- 
ances alluded to in theſe Epiſtles, 
would be uſ ful in elucidating their 
contents. His attempt to draw vp 
ſuch an account, and the ingenious 


conjectures which accompany it, 


are a proof of the great zeal a 
aſſiduity with which be applies him- 
ſ-lf to philological ſtudie«.—At 
Franckfort and Leipfic, M. Fred. 
Aug. W. Krauſe hath publiſhed 
© Tranflations of the Epiſtles to the 
Galatians and Epheſians, with Re- 
marks.” In theſe works the author 
appears to have conſulted the beſt 
expoſitors, and to have executed his 
taſk with reputation and honour. 
It is his intention ro publiſh all the 
ſhorter epiſtles of Paul in the ſame 
T3 manner, 
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manner. — At Leipſic, there have 
appeared, . Iniiitutes of Religion, 
on the principles ot Reaſon and 
Chriſtianity ; intended chiefly for 
the uſe of the upper Clafles in 
Schools,” in which the author avoids 
all learned inveſtigations, and ſpe» 
culative ſubtilities, and eſtabliſhes 
the truth of revelation by an ap- 
peal to the dictates of ſoung reaſon, 
As the author appears to be a firm 
but rational believer, and confines 
his enquiries to ſubjects that are of 

ractical importance, his work may 
be recommended to young perſuns 
as an uſeful and inſtructive manual, 
At Jena, the learned and reſpectable 
M. Doderlein hath republiſhed fix 


of his theological tracts, which have 


already been ſtamped with very ge- 
neral approbation. To theſe he 
bath now added a ſeventh tract, en- 
titled “ Liberty of Conſcience in 
Religious matters, the great Source 
of Concord.” The. ſentynents 
contained in this little piece, are ſuch 
as wc ſhould expect from the com- 
prehenſive and liberal mind of the 
worthy author, He bath alſo pub- 
liſhed at the ſame place, ** A Short 
Sketch of Chriſtian Morality, for 
the Uſe of Lectures; on which we 
thall only obſerve, that the author, 
by purſving his accuſtomed plan of 
ſeparating, the Chriſtian ſyſtem of 


morality from dogmatics, and by 


controverting ſuch unſcripturalprin- 
ciples as have an uptavourable in- 
fluence on the temper and conduct 
of religioniſts, hath performed a 
ſervice which entitles him to the 
warm commendations and thanks of 
the friends to truth and virtue, — The 
Chriſtian world is alſo much indebt- 
ed to M. Aug. Chriſtian Bartels, 
who hath publiſhed, at Hamburgh, 
wo volumes On the Worth and 

ffect of the moral Doctrine of je- 
ſus; being an Apology for the ſame 


aguinlt 2be only trac N of the 
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Chriftian Religion.” The © only 


true Syſtem”? contained a moſt par. 


tial aud illiberal attack on the mo- 
rai doctrines of Chriſtianity, abound- 
ing in groſs calumnies, and palpa- 
ble contradictions. It was calculat. 
ed, however, to» do miſckief to the 
unlearned and unthinking. N. 
Bartel's volumes off r an admirable 
antidote to the poiſon conveyed in 
that werk; and a maſſerly and com- 
plete defence of the ĩimpòttunce and 
value of the morality of Chriſt. 
At Dreſden and Leipfic, M. . A. 
Cramer, Vice - chancellor ot the 
Univerfity of Kiei, hath publiſhed 
a ſecond volume of Occalional 
Eſſays on Theological Literature 
and Religion.“ This author is poſe 
ſeſſed of no mean abilities : and the 
ſubjects which he diſcuſſes are cu- 
rious and important. His principal 
'ieces are meant as anſwers to M. 
Döderlein's doctrine of the Chriſ- 
tian religion, and Semler's para- 
phraſe of, and notes on the firſt 
chapter of John. At Offenbach on 
the Maine have been publiſhed 
% Remarks on the Doctrines of je- 
ſus, with reſpe& to the Languige 
and Opinions of the Jews, bein, an 
Attempt to aſcertain what are the 
Doctrines of Jeſus ;** which are the 
productions of a modeſt and liberal 
mind, and poſſeſs a conſiderable 
fhare of merit, —At Gottingen hath 
appeared“ A Defence of the Di- 
vinity of Chriſt, as aſſerted in the 
Creed of the Lutheran Church, by 
I. F. Flatt, Phil. Prof.” In this 
work the author defends the atgu- 
ments uſed in ſupport of the ortho- 
dox doctrine, — anſwers the objec- 
tions of the Socinians and modern 
Arians, with coolneſs and modera- 
tion ; but in rather too flight and 
curſory a manner, His pofition 
that the arpuments drawn from 
ſcripture are the only ones of value, 
is ſetting out on fair and tenable 
a ' ground: 
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nd : but in illuſtrating theſe 
arguments, and in defining his 
terms, he hews that he hath not 
entirely Iberated himſelf from the 
trammels of the ſchools, —At Jena, 
M. C. Leonard Reinhold, Profeflorof 
_ Philoſophy, - hath publiſhed a De- 
fence of the Lutheran Reformation, 
in anſu er to two Chapters of M. J. 
Schmid's Hiſtory of Germany; with 
Remarłs on the preſent Catholie Re- 
formation in Auſtria.” The eſ- 
ſays which compoſe this work, ap- 
peared, firſt of all, in different pe- 
riodicat publications, and met with 
very general approbation. Ihe re- 
marks which they contain are ſenſi- 
ble and judicious, and do honourt to 
his hiſtorical knowle ge and liberal- 
ity of ſentiment. His obſervations 
on the Catholic reformation, con- 
tain a number of important truths, 
which deſerve the ſerious attention 
of the more enlightened members 
of that communion.—At Ulm, Mr. 
Warkmeiſter, of Stutgard, hath 
publiſhed © Eſſays on amending the 
Catholic Liturgy in Germany, part 
J.“ which contain ſenſible and can- 
did exhortations to the German bi- 
thops, to ſet about ſuch alterations, 
as the preſent ſtate of knowledge 
and improvement render neceflary, 
without waiting for the interference 
ot the church of Rome.—At Leip- 
fic there hath been publiſhed an in- 
penious expoſition and defence of 
the ſyſtem of Spinoza, entitled 
Nature and God, &c, by Karl 
Hydenreich, vol. 1.” To this vo- 
lume is annexed the lite of Spino- 
22, written by a contemporary and 
friend, which contains ſome anec- 
dotes of that extraordinary charac- 
ter, not commonly known, — Toe 
obje of M. Villaume, proteflor at 
Berlin, in his ſenſible and laborious 
work * On the Origin and Ends of 
Evil, in three vols.“ is to prove, 


that all evi, both philoſophical and 


moral, is only an accidental effect 
of the improper direction of benefi- 
cent powers, whoſe great and final 
end is to produce — that not on- 
ly ſome, but all kinds of evil are de- 
ſigned for uſeful purpoſes ; and that 
both moral and philuſophical evil is 
the principal ſource, or at leaſt, the 
occ-fi»n of our perfection and hap- 
pineſs, The forcible reaſoning, 
perfpicuity, and plainneſs, which 
run through theſe volumes, are pow- 
erful recommendations of them to 
general acceptance.— The fame au- 
thor hath publiſhed, at Berlin, EI 
ſays on Parental Authority,“ which 
are ingenious philoſophical compo- 
fitions, and contain many excellent 
and uſeful max ims.— The Arabian 
Mentor, or the Deſtination of Man,“ 
publiſhed at Cleves, is a tranſlation 
from a Hebrew verſion of a work on 
the ſubject of morals, which was 
written in Arabic, many centuries 
ago, by an author well acquainted 
with the ſcriptures, and the Flatonic 
philoſophy, It may therefore, be 
conſidereu as a literary curioſity 2 
and in this light, principally, it is 
to be recommended. 

In enumerating ſome of the prin» 
cipal muthematical and philoſophi- 
cal publications which have appear- 
ed in Germany, our attention is due, 
in the firſt piace, to the memoirs and 
tranſactious of 1Qyal academics and 
ſocieties. The“ Memoirs of the 
Royal Society of Sciences at Got- 
tingen, for the years 1787, 1788,“ 
conſiſt entirely of papers which are 
to be referred to the phyſical claſs, 
Their authors are, M. Blumenback, 
M. G. Forſter, M. Gmclin, Pro- 
feſſor Camper, M. Wriſberg, and 
Proteſſor I. A. Murray. The lit 
volume of the“ New Memoirs of 
the Royal Academy of Science and 
Belles Lettres of Berbn,“ of which 
we gave any any account, was that 
of the ye 211784. which appeared 
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in the 1786. Since that time the 
Academy have publiſhed two vo- 
lumes, including their memoirs for 
the years 1785, and 1786, Theſe 
volumes, beſide the continued hiſto- 


ry of the _— contain a varie- 


ry of curious and intereſting papers, 
in experimental philoſophy, mathe- 
matics, ſpeculative philoſophy, and 
belles lettres. The principal con- 
tributors in experimental philoſo- 
pay are M. Achard, M. Walter, and 

de Berguelin, The mathemati- 
cal department hath been almoſt en- 
groſſed by M. de la Grange, and 
M. jean Bernoulli. Under the 
head of Speculative Philoſophy, we 
meet with the ſenſible and elegant 
—— of M. Formey, and the 
ngenious inveſtigations of M. 


Schwab, Of the papers in the 


Belles Lettres, the moſt valuable 
have been communicated by the 


count de Hertzberg, M. Weguelin, 


and the Abbe D-nina,—- Among the 
labours of individuals which are 
Tpoken of with approbation, we find 
the «© Aſtronomical Ephemeris for 
the Year 1791, with a Collection of 
the lateſt Obſervations and Diſcove- 
ries in Aſtronomy, by J. E. Bode,“ 
publiſhed at Berlin; “ A manual 
of Practicil Aſtronomy, for begin- 
ners, and lovers of that Science &c, 
by Gottl. Fr. Röſler, vol. II.“ pub- 
liſhed at Tubingen; „The Prin- 
ciples of Statics, or that Part of 
Mechanics which treats of Equili- 


bria in ſolid Bodies and Machines, 


by M. Abel Buija, profeſſor of ma- 
thematics at Berlin; the Phyſico- 
chemical Eſſays and Obſervations, 
by Sigiſm. Fred. Hermbſtadt, vol. 
II.“ publiſhed at the ſame place; a 
% Photometrjcal Enquiry concern- 


ing the Clearneſs, with which we 


can obſerve diſtant Objects by means 
of refracting Teleſcopes &c, by I. 
Leon. Spath, Profeſſor of Mathe- 


matics and Natural Philoſophy, at 
Sas * $ * bs 8 8 4 7 


Altdorf,“ publiſhed at Leĩpſic; © An X 
analytical Examination of the accu- pl 
racy with which a Surveyor can « 
meaſure Lines and Angles, by means P; 


of various Mathematical Inftry- 
ments,” by the ſame author ; and 
„The Officer's Manual, for the 
practical part of Taflics, &c. by G. 
Schranhorſt, Lieut, of Artillery, 
vol. II.“ publiſhed at Hanover, 
Among the publications which 
contribute to the extenſion of natu- 
ral knowledge, the moſt valuable 
and important is, the + Geographi. 
cal Hiſtory of Mn, and ot the Qua« 
drupeds which are diſperſed over 
different Parts of the Earth, with a 
Zoological Map adapted tothe ſame, 
by E. A. W. Zimmerman, Profeſ- 
ſor of Caroline College, Brunſwick, 
in three vols.“ publiſhed at Leipſic, 
This ſingularly inſtructive, and en- 
tertaining work, is divided into four 
principal parts. In the firſt, the 
author takes a view of the nobler 
animale, which are univerſally dif. 
fuſcd over every part of the habit. 
able globe, in the new and ol 
worlds: in the ſecond, the claſſes 
of quadrupeds which inbabit both 
+ wy but yet are nor ſo univerſ.l 
as the others: in the third, the inha- 
birants of particular regions only. 
The fourth part, which conſtitutes 
nearly the whole of the third vo- 
lume, is chiefly devoted to various 
curious ſpeculations, and philolo- 
phical inferences, drawn from the 
view of animal nature gien in the 
preceding volumes. Theſe v0. 
lumes ate replete with uſeſul infor- 
mation, and with ſtriking and inte- 
reſting remarks, And with a hte 
more attention to method, arrange: 
ment, and the graces of compoſitior, 
they might have been rendered fil 
more valuable. To the ſame clats 
muſt we refer „A Natural Hiſtory 
of the Animal Kingdom, for ge- 


neral Ute, by J. F. W. Herbit, e. miſþ | 
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x.“ publiſhed at Berlin, which com- 
pletes that ingenious author's won ks; 
« A Deſcription of Zoophytes, with 
Plates, coloured from Nature, by 
Eugenius J. G. Chriſtopher Eſper,” 
me at Nuremberg; the. Fiſt 


ines of Ornithology, by B. Mer- 


rem,“ publithed at Leipic; the 
„% Examination of the Hypotheſis 
of the Mutual Converſion ot Mine- 
ral Bodies into each other, &c, by 
M. kerber, Pre ſident of the Coun- 
cil of Mines, to the King of Pruſ- 
lia,“ publiſhed at Berlin; and the 
« Papers read at the Phyfico-CEco- 
nomical Society of Heidelberg, vol. 
_ 

Amcng the hiſtorical productions 
of Germany during the year 17 9, 
an * Abſtract of the Eccleſiattical 
Hiſtory of Cardinal de Fleury, with 
Remarks, by Frederic II. King of 
Pruſſia, tranflated from the French, 
partly from an authentic Manu- 
ſcript, vol. I.” hath been publiſhed 
at Berlin, As but few copies of this 
abſtract were originally publiſhed, 
and it is not printed with the au- 
thor's poſthumous works, this edi- 
tion will no doubt be acceptable 
to the public. In this work the 
royal author, when not under the 
influence of his ſceptical prejudices, 
diſcovers great ſagaciry and love of 
truth; and interweaves with his 
narrative a variety of inſtructive re- 
marks and reflections which are 
adapted to impreſs liberal and juſt 
views of things on the minds of his 
readers, -At Leiplic, + The Hiſto- 
ry of the Chriſtian Church, by J. 
Math. Schröckh,“ is ſtill continued. 
During the preſent year he hath 
publiſhed his rwelth volume, which 
gives an account of the Arian 
Schiſm, and of the lives and writ- 
ings of Athanaſius, Hilarius, and 
Cyrillus.—At Vienna hath been 
publiſhed % The Bank of the Ro- 
miſÞ Religion, being a ſupplement 
to ige Roman Law book, &c. in two 


2971 


rols.” The Roman Law Book con- 
fiited of an abſtract of the great 
Roman Bullarium, which, from its 
expenſivencefs, was out of the reach 
of molt readers. Ihe preſent work, 


which is molt probably by the ſame . 


author, contains a curious account of 
the ſources of the revenues of the 
papacy, and of various circumſtances 
reſpecting the conduct and policy of 
the court of Rome, which the rea- 
der will find intereſting and enter- 
taining, At Leiplic hath been pub- 
liſhed An Introduction to the Uni- 
verſal Hiitory of all Nations, for 
the Ute of Students, by Ch. D. 
Beck, vol. I.“ This work is wor- 
thy of a more dignified character 
than its modeſt title would imports 


It is not only deſerving of the at- 


tention of the ſtudent, but may be 
read with profit and improvement 
by thoſe who are well verſed in hi- 
ſtory, Tie notes of the author, 
which are pa'tly hiſtorical, and part- 
ly critical, diſcover an extenfive and 
intimate acquaintance with the beſt 
writers of antquity, This volume 
reaches to the Macedonian mo- 
narchy.— At Salzburg, M. F. M. 
Vierthaler is engaged in publiſhing 
a + Philoſophical Hiſtory of Men 
and Nations,” which is intended to 
comprehend all the known people 
of the earth, with a particular view 
to the progreſs of civilization. The 
firſt volume contains a brief hiſtory 
of geography, and of the revolu- 
tions which have taken place in the 
ſituations of different nations. And 
from the manner in which this is 
executed, we may venture to pro- 
nounce, that the whole work will 
be a valuable addition to the liſt 
of ſtandard - publications in this 
branch of literature.—The zd vo- 
lume of the Deſcription of the 
Turkiſh Empire, with reſpet to 
it's Religious and Political State, 
in the latter Part of the eighteenth 
Century, &, by Chriſtopher 

W. Ludeke, 
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W. Ludele, D D. &c. Leipſic,“ 
completes that learned author's well 
known work, It relates, chie fly, to 
the literature of the Turks; and 
and abounds in much . inſtructive 
and entertaining matier.—At Brunn 
und Olmutz, there hath appeared a 
« Skeich of a brief Political and 
Geographical Hiſtory of the Mar- 
uiſate of Moravia, by Jol. Wra- 
tzfliw, Profeſſor of Ecceſiaſtical and 
Civil Law, in two volumes ;*? 
which is the work of a well intorm- 
ed and impartial writer, and _ 
be read with pleaſure, and wit 
profit. To the ſecond volume is 
refixed an excellent difſertativn by 
Joſ. Dobrouſky, on the ancient ſeur 
of the Sclavonians in Europe; 
their ſpreading ſince the fhixth cen- 
tury; and, particularly, on the 
origin of the Moravians, with their 
hiſtory to the inſtallation of the 
duke Ladiflaw.—At Stutgard hath 
been publithed the firit part of the 
4% Records of Swabia, by Hauſ- 
leutner.”” The plan of this work 
is comprehenſive and judicious ; 
and when finiſhed, according to the 
deſign of the author, will tend 
greatly to improve our acqu.intance 
with a part of Germany which at 
preſent is but little known, but 
which abounds in objects worthy of 
the attention of the hiſtorian and 
Antiqo ry. The volume before us 
treats of the hiſtory and antiquities 
of the duchy of Wirtemberg.— At 
Berlin there hath been publiſhed 
the firſt volume of a Topogra- 
hical and Political Deſcription of 
randenburg, by M. Borgſtede, 
one of the king's civil and mili- 
tary council in the electoral cham- 
ber of Berlin. The ſituation of this 
gentleman is excellently adapted to 
afford him all neceſſary information 
on the ſubjects which he undertakes 
to deſcribe, And from the peculiar 
importance of his ſcene, and the 


rich variety of materials with which 
it will ſupply him, we may expect 
to receive from his p-n, a very 
valuable and intereſting perform. 
ance.— The 4 Hiſtory and Deſerip- 
tion of the Biſhoprick of Oſua- 
burgh, with Original Papers, by 
J. Eberh Stare,” is principally ex. 
cellent as a judicious collection of 
facts, and original papers relative 
to the ſtate of that biſhoprick and the 
hiftory of the dark age. —Tbe 
Critical Hiſt ry of Vienna, from 
the Year of Chriſt eight, to the 
Death o! Charles the Great, &c. by 
Francis Baron Prandrav, volume 
I.” is a work which will meet 
with a favourable re: eption tram 
the learned world, as the author is 
well known to be a man ef ſcience, 
and to be poſſeſſed of all the neceſ- 
ſary materials for ſuch an under» 
taking.,—Art Brunſwick, NM. C. P. 
Ribbentrop hath publiſhed “ A 
D-ſcription of that City,“ of which 
the foreign journaliſts tpeak in te- 
ſpectable rerms.—ln addition to the 
publicationsalready mentioned under 
this head, we can barely find room to 
inſert the names of the following 
works : ** The Political Hiſtory of the 
Houſzof Henneberg, by M.Schultes, 
Governor of Themar ;”” „The 
Hiſtory of the Seceſſion of the Unit- 
ed Netherlands from the Spaniſh 
Monarchy, by Fred, Schiller;“ aud 
the “ Hiſtory of the Reign of the 
Emperor Joſeph I, with a View of 
the different Intereſts of the prin- 
cipal Powers of Europe, in the be- 
_ of the Eighteenth Century, 
y J. Chriſtian H rchenhahn.” The 
above mentioned have been publiſh- 
ed at Leipſic.— At Nuremberg 4 
work hath appeared entitled, The 
Lives of the greateſt and moſt 
celebrated Men of the Anicents, by 
Paul loachim Siegmund Vogel ;" 
at Munſler, Accounts et the 


Lives and Inventions of the molt 
cel brated 
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celebrated Mathematicians, in Al- 
phabetical Order, including all ex- 
cept thoſe naw living ;” at Berlin, 
« The Portrait of Frederic the 
Great, taken from the moſt authen- 
tic and intereſting Anecdotes of his 
Military, Philoſophical, and Private 
Life, by S. F. Bourdais;“ at the 
ſame place, © The Life of Lewis 
Erneſt, Duke of Brunſwick Lunen- 
burg;“ at Prague, The Life of 
John Huſe, of Huſſinecz, by Aug. 
Zitte: and at Mentz, The 
Hiſtory of Diether, Archbiſliop and 
Eector of Mentz.“ 


The laſt article in our hiſtory of 


the literature of Germany we have 
reſerved for ſuch publications as 
may be referred to the head of 
eritical, caſſical, and polite learn- 
ing. And one of the moſt im- 
portant works which have engaged 
the attention of claffical ſcholars is, 
M. Schweighacuſer's new edition 
of „ Polybius, volume I.“ pub- 
liſhed at Leipſie. The learned editor 
hath enjoyed the beſt and moſt 
raluable helps from ancient manu- 
ſcripts for correcting the text of his 
original : and his own learning, ta- 
len's, and induſtry, are well known. 
It is then almoſt unnceſſary for us 
to add, that by employing his la- 
bours on the works of that celebrat- 
ed hiſt >rian, he hath done an accept- 
able ſ-rvice ro the republic of let- 
ters, This edi: ion alſo poſſeſſes pe- 
culiar merits in point of rypogra- 
phical excellenees. At the ſame 
place hath been publiſbed a new 
edition of The Hiſtory of Hero- 
din, from the Text of H. Ste- 
phanus, with various Readings from 
three Manuſcripts, &. by T. 
W. Irmiſch, volume 1.” The text 
of this work is taken from the 
edition of 158% The numerous 
and extenſive notes which accom- 


pany it are, partly ſelected from 


preſſed, he hath 
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and partly Mr. 
They are nor, 


however, of any confiderable im- 
portance. The vaiious re dings 
are collected from a manuſcript in 
the hibrary of Munich, another in 
that of S'. Mark at Venice, and 
a third at Vienna. On the whole, 
this work promiſes to be a valua- 
ble edition of Herodian : and the 
editor is entitled to praiſe tor the 
— care and ac. uracy with which 
e hath executed the volume be. 
fore us.— At the ſame place, Mr. 
Brunk hath publiſh-d a new edition 
of the Remains of the Poems of 
Meleager;“ in which he hath judi- 
ciouſly rettored th» parts of which 
they had been curtailed; paricu- 
larly by the mo Planudes, in the 
fifteenth century. — At the ſame 
place a treatife hath appeared, ** On 
the Spirit of Hebrew Poctry, by 2 
G. H-rder, in two volumes.“ la 
this work the learned and ingenious 
author appears in the character of 2 
poetical and philoſophical critic ; 
and conſiders his ſubject in a light 
that will be found intereſting to 
every reader who has a taſte for 
lite learning, And, by examin- 
ing and abſtracting the rhetorical 
and poetical language in which 
many paſſiges of ſcripture are ex- 
«fforded uſeful 
aſſiſtance to the ſtudent, in aſcer- 
faining the plain f-& which they 
are deligned to tranſmit.— At Ber- 
lin, a work is publiſhing entitled, 
« Arethuſa, or the Paſtoral Posts 
of the Ancients,“ which is to con- 
ſiſt of two volumes, comprehending 
an eſſay on paſtoral poety, and a 
tranſlation of the Bucolics of Theo- 
critus, Bion, Mſchus, and Virgil. 
From the ſpecimen which firſt vo- 
lume aff»+ds, we are led to entertain 
a favourable of opinion of this 
work, particularly of the eflay, 
| which 
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which contains a number of new 
and juſt ideas.—At Leipſic, © A 
New German and French ]) Ction- 

„ in two volumes,“ hath been 
publiſhed by M. J. Gottf. Haas, 
which is ſpoken of as an useful 
work, in which the diſfcreat lignifi- 
cations of words are, in general 
given with great accuracy, Ar Nu- 
remberg, M. J. Roth bath publifli- 
ed © An Uicful Dictionary for 
Readers of all Claſſes, particularly 
for the Unlearned; or a ſhort but 
clear Explanation of Technical 
Terms, and Weris not generally 
under itood, uſed in common Con- 
verſation, or in Books of Science, 
&c. in Alphabetical Order, which, 
though not free ſrom Defects, poſ- 
ſeſſe> a conſiderable Degree of Merit, 
efpecially when compared with 
other Works of a ſimilar Kind.” — 
At Leipfic, M. J. G. J. Breitkopf 
bath publiſhed ** A Specimen of 
Chinc!e Printing, compoſed by 
means of Figures of the Characters 
and Moveable Types; which had 
been deemed an impracticable thing, 
but which hath been accompliſhed 
by his ingenuity and indefatigable 
labour. A particular account of 
this invention will ſoon be publifhed 
by the author, 

In attending to the literature of 
Switzerland, the firſt work « hich 
claims our attention, according to 
the order which we have preſcribed 
to ourſelves is, The Hiſlorv of 
the Rulers of Judea after the Cp- 
tivity ; by the Author of the H ſt- 
ory of Jeſus,” publiſhed at Zurich, 
This volume which ends with the 
birth of Chriſt, is the concluding 
one of a large and extenfive work 
on the hiſtory of the Ifraclires, 
from the whole of the fenfi- 
ble and learned writer, hath deriv- 
ed a confiderable ſhare of reputa- 
tion. he ingenious enquiries which 
we meer with here, concerning 
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the ſets of the Phariſeee, the Sg. 
duces, and the Effence, diſplay much 
diligence of inveſtigatbm, and vi. 
gorous p wers of reflection. © The 
Patriotie Repoſitory for Swizer land, 
by a S0 iety of Su iſſes, volume 
I.“ pabliſhed at Baſil, conſiſts of 
a collection of patriotical, hiſto: ical, 
political, and other eſſays, with 
topographical and biographical and 
fragmente, partly new, and partly 
ſelected trom other publications; 
which ſeems to have been formed 
wih judgment, and promiſes to 
be a work of great utility.—— 
The © Hiſtory and Memoirs of the 
Philoſophical Society of Luſanne, 
volume II.“ is chiefly compoſed of 
papers on natural hiſtory, agricul- 
ture, avd mineralogy. And from 
the variety and importance of the 
ſubjects Which they embrace, they 
convince us of the diligence and 
ſucceſs with which the ſociety apply 
themſelves to the object of their in- 
ſtitution. Among the principal con- 
tributors to this volume are count 
Razoumouſki, profeſſor Struve, M. 
J. Sennebier, Meſſrs. Van Berchem, 
ſenior, and junior, M. Reynier, and 
M. Wild, captain-generel of the 
mines of Berne. — At Geneva, bath 
appeared . A Deſcription of a New 
Hydraulic Machine, invented and 
erected at Orbe, by NI. Venel, 
MD.“ which raiſes water by means 
of leathern buckets fixed to a tope, 
which is turned by a wheel, that 1 
put in motion by the current. It 
is ſaid to be an ingenious and {imp'2 
invention, and to unite in it ſeveral 
advantages. — At Zurich, M. L, 
Meiſters hath publiſhed “ Elements 
of the Hiſtory of Holland from the 
Commencement of irs preſent f rm 
of Government to the preſeut 
Time ;** which can be recommend 
ed only to thoſe who will be fab. 
fi.d with a very brief and curly 


view of the ſubject. At the = 
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place an anony maus author hath 
abliſhed 5+ 1 he Travellers Com- 
panion through Switzerland, with 
an Appendix, contailng an AC- 
count of the muſt remarkabie 
Things in the different Piaces men- 
tioned, and a Mip,” in two vo- 
lumes, which is a kind of work 
that was much wanted: and though 
not ſo complcte as might be wiſhed, 
it will be found uſetul to ſuch as 
intend to make a progieſs thiough 
thoſe mountainous regions. 

The Hiſtory of the Literature of 
Italy for the year 1759, preſents 
vs with bur few works of a theolo- 
gical complexion. The foreign 
journals, however, annyunce the 
publicarions of ſome treatiſes under 
the title of * The Acts of the 
Archhilhops and Biſhops of Tuſ- 
cany,” which have peculiar claims 
on the attention ot the public, as 
they relate to ſome of the moſt im- 
portant points of the ecclehaſtical 
hiſtory of the preſent century. Theſe 
acts contain a plan of eccleſiaſtical 
diſcipline, by a vation defirous of 
profi ing by the improved fiate of 
knowledge ; all the biſhops of that 
nation unanimoutly exerting them- 
ſelves for that uſeful purpo'e, and ex- 
cited to it by an enlightened prince, 
who aſſembled them in his palace, 
and ſubmitted his ideas to their de- 
ciſion-, The titles of th-ſe publi- 
cations ate as follow: Ecclefiaſti- 
cal Queſtions tranſmitted to all the 
Archbiſhops and Biſhops of Tuſcany, 
with their reſpective Anſwers: the 
Acts of the Aſſembly, in four 
Volumes, containing a *. of the 
Deliberations ; Memoirs preſented 
to the Prelates; Anſwer to the 
Memoirs; Examination of the Paſ- 
toral Inſtructions of the Biſhop of 
Chienza and Pienza on many Im- 
portant Religious Truths :*? “ Apo- 
logy for ſome Books publiſhed at 
Piltoia, in Anſwer to the Cenſures 


paſſed by fourteen Tuſcan Biſhops.“ 
© The Critical Examination of the 
Letter pubiithed under the name 
of Franzeli, B ſhop of Montepul- 
ciano, in an wer to different Que- 
ries on Eceleſiaſſical Subjects, com- 
municated to the Biſhops for their 
Opinion :”? and + The Hiflory of 
the Alembly.” The impreſſion of 
theſe volumes is elegant and magni- 
ſcent, being carried on at the ex- 
pence, and under the inſpection of 
the Grand Duke, At P.dua there 
hath been publiſhed an excellent 
„ Abridgment of the Hiltorico- 
Dogmatico Critical Eſſiy on Indul- 
gences, with a Short Catechiſm of 
the ſame, according to the true 
Doctrine of the Church,”” which 


has been taken from the pro'efiue 


Palmier's work, by profeſſor Zola, 
and is intended to remove the 
ſhameful prejudices of the people 
and clergy in farour of indulgences- 
—At Breſcia, have been publiſhed 
„% Remarks on the Origin, Anti- 
qui y, and Progreſs of Mounkhood 
in General, and of the Caſſiniau 
Order in part cular,” which is z 
learned and well written perform- 
ance, It contains alſo, ſhort kves 
of the moit celebrated Benedictines, 
who have flouriſhed in the Venetian 
territories, and biographical ancc- 
dotes of thoſe no living. At 
Parma, M. Boldoni bath publiſhed 
« A Brief Hiſtory of the Biſhops 
of Saluzzo,” beginning with G. A, 
Della Rovere, elected in 1511, and 
ending with Joſ. Joachim Lovera, a 
patrician of Savigliano, the. laſt 
biſhop who was appointed to that 
ſee, He haus alſo added a defence 
of the account of the martyrdom of 
the Chrittian legion, againſt the 
criticiſms of various writers, and 
rticularly of Voltaire, 

In philoſophy P. Baſilio Terzi. 
hath added to the reputation which 
he had fo juſtly acquired from his 

: former 
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former publications, by a ** Criti- 
tical Hiſtory of the Philoſo hical 
Opinions of all Ayes, on the Grigin 
of the World, volume I.”* printed 
at Padua, This ingenious and ele- 
gant work, which diſplays extenſive 
knowledge and ſound criticiſm, is 
divided into three chapters. The 
firſt contains the reaſons of thoſe 
who believe not the world, or matter 
to be eſſentially eternal. The ſe- 
cond invelligates the opinions of 
thoſe who aſſert that God created 
the world frem eternity, or at leaſt 
might have done ſo. The third en- 
ters into an examination of the 
queſtion, whether this be the moſt 
perfect poſſible of all worlds. 

The next department which fur- 
niſhes ſuch publications as call for 
notice, is that of political œcono- 
my, and natural knowledge. And 
we ſhall, in the firſt place, intro- 
duce to our readers © The Tranſ- 
actions of the Patriotic Society of 
Milan, volume II.“ This work 
contains a great variety of valuable 
diſſertations, - memoirs, anſwers to 
queſtions, and deſcriptions of new 
machines, which are intended to 
facilitate improvements in agticul. 
ture, manufactures, and commerce, 
that are too numerous to be ſpecified 
by us. Many of-them are of a 
more local nature, and calcula:ed 
chiefly for the denefit of the country 
where they are publiſhed; Others 
of them, however, relate to objects 
of univerſal importance, and which 
have a conſiderable influence on the 
happineſs of mankind in general. 
Ve can therefore aſſure our readers, 
that they will meet with much in- 
tereſting and uſeful matter, while 
peruſing the labours of this patriotic 
ſociety, —The “ ſournal of Arts, 
Sciences, and Literature, by a Phi- 
loſuphical Society at Turin, col- 
lected and rrang:' d by G. A. Gio» 
bert, aud Dr. C. Giulio, volume I. 
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part I.“ is a production of a mote 
miſcellaneous nature. It is the in- 
tention of this work to give an ac« 
count of all new diſcoveries relat- 
ing io the promotion of knowledge; 
and to inſert in each number two 
original eſſays, by men of reputa- 
tion in the literary world, The 
prom volume contains one on the 
uties of different ſtyles, by count 
Bava de St. Paul ; and another on 
marl, and other ſoſſile ſubſtances, 
by M. Giobert. It contains alſo 
meteorological obſervations made at 
Turin, in November and December, 
1788; and a compariſon of the 
thermometer at Paris and at Turin 
in December-—The ** Memoirs of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences and 
Belles Lettres at Naples,” were 
publiſhed during the laſt year, This 
volume opens with the preface of 
the ſecretary, M. Napoli &: norell, 
giving an account of the proceed. 
ings of the members in attempting 
to inveſtigate various _ be- 
longing to the four clafſes into 
which the academy is divided, and 
the obſtacles which aroſe from the 
diſagreement of the members. We 
are afterwards preſented with ſeveral 
valuable papers in optics, me 
chanics, geometry, phyſiology, na- 
tural hiſtory, and antiquities. The 
principal members whoſe pieces hare 
obtained a place in this colletion 
are, D. N. Fregala, G. Anderlirn 
of Bologna, G. Saladini, G. 84 
viero Poli, M. Cotugno, M. An- 
giol Faſano, and D. D. Diodati.— 
At Padua, M. J. A. Scopoli, bab 
publiſhed the third part of bis 
% Deſcription of new or [itte 
known Species of Plants and Am. 
mals, obſerved in Auſtrian Lom- 
bardy, whether indigenovs or esd. 
tic.“ With this volume M. Scopob, 
to the great regret of the lovers > 
natural hiftory, cloſes his horanical 
labours. To this determination be 
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hath been urged, partly by the dif- 
ficulfies of the undertaking, and 
rtly by infirmiry, originating in 
the intenſeneſs of his 1 
At Venice, P. Caronelli hath pub- 
liſhed an „ Eſſay on the Agricul- 
tural Education of Youth,”” which 
obtained the prize from the Agra- 
rian academy of emulation at Coneg- 
nano. This eſſay, which abounds 
in ſound principles, hiftorical facts. 
and important marter, is deſerving 
of the attention of thoſe who wiſh 
to extend a rational and uſeful ac- 
uaintance with rural ceconomy. — 
t Naples, Dr. Dominic Cyrillo 
hath publiſhed his ** Firſt Spec. 
men of Neopolitan Entomology, 
in large folio, * 2 on eleven 
plates, which is fighly elegant and 
valuable. The ſame author pro- 
miſes to gratify the lovers of this 
branch of ſtudy with many ſcarce in- 
ſes, and nondeſcripts.—At Turin 
An Appendix to the P:edmonteſe 
Flora,” has been publiſhed by C. 
Allionio, which, beſide many notes 
and emendations, contains ſeveral 
plants omitted in that ſplendid work. 
Among the hiſtorical productions 
of Italy, with which we unite Si- 
cily, the firſt publication which 
we have to announce is, a“ Col- 
leftion of State Papers relative to 
the Hiſtory of Sicily, under the 
Government of the Saracens, from 
the Year $27 to 1052 ; now firſt 
tiken from the M:nuſcripts of the 
Weſtern Moors, by Alphonſo Airol- 
di, Archbiſh,p of Heraclea, &c. 
vol. I.” This c rious work, which 
contains the correſpondence of the 
Saracen emirs, was accidentally dif- 
Covered by the ambaſſitor of the 
emperor of Morocco, who was in- 
duced to take à view of the Arabic 
MSS. in the library cf the con- 
rent of St. Mertin, by Abbé Vela, 
Arabic profeſſor at Palermo. Ir is 
ſid to be fairhfully d-cyphernd 
and traulated by proſefiur Vela. 


tending to elucidate the origin of 
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Ir contains the ſtrongeſt interval 
proofs of authevticity ; which have 
been coofirmed by the amb.fſador 
who, on his return to Fez, ſent an 
account to the profeſſor of an ex- 
actly ſimilar MS. in the valuable 
library at that place, and with it a 
continuation of the hiltory of Si- 
cily, from its invaſion and conqueſt 
by the N -rmans, copied from tuo 
MSS. ia the ſame library. After 
the mention of theſe particulars, 
our readers will be ſufficiently ap- 
prized of the importance and value 
of this publication, Art Piſa, Dr. 
G. B. Fanucci hath publ ſhed An 
Academical Diſcourl: on the Mili 
tary Hiſtory of Piſa.” His work 
which relates the fate of a republic, 
that from being a powerful and im- 
portant free . was, alter re- 
peated ſtruggles, forced into an 
odious ſubjectioa to the Florentines, 
is highly intereſting, It is written 
in the chronologicil form; and re- 
lates facts with accuracy, and pre- 
cifion, —** The Hiſtory of the Year 
1783,” pub iſhed at Venice, makes 
the fiſty· ſeventh volume of a work 
begun in 1730, which is written 
by an author of confiderable abi. 
lities and information, and hath 
obtained the ſanction of public ap- 
probation. —The «* Hiſtorical, Phy- 
fical, and Critical Remarks on 
Wal:chia and Moldavia,” publiſhed 
at Naples and Florence, do preat 
credit io the abilities and political 
kn wledge of the author, wlo te- 
hed eleven years in thoſe cuun- 
tries, wuich are but little known to 
moſt Europeans, and who thought 
that he (hould perform an accept- 
able ſervice to the public, by lavinz 
before them their preſenr ſtare, and 
the manners of the inhat itants. In 
a preliminary diſcourſe the author 
has given all he could learn relative 
to their antiquities, He has alfo 
added ſome documents and memoirs 
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the preſent war between Ruſſia, Au- 
firia and the Porte, | 

In Biography, “ An Hiſlorical Dic- 
tionary of the Lives of the Ottoman 
Monarchs, to the preſent grand dig- 
nior Achmet ; as well as of the moit 
intereſting Objects, which relate to 
that Monarchy,” hath been publiſh- 
ed at Venice, in two vol-, The 
facts related in theſe volumes ap- 
pear to have been ſelected with care 
and accuracy; and arc cluthed in 
an agreeable and eaſy ſtyle, The 
author ſeems to have engaged in this 
work from a perſuaſion that the 
preſent war between the emperor 
of Germany, the empreſs of Ruſ— 
ſia and the grand Signior, would ſe- 
core to it a {favourable reception 
from the public. — At Piſa, S. Aug. 
Fabronio hath puliſhed the XIVth 
volume of his well known work, 
« On the Lites of learncd Italians, 
who flyuritbed in the 17th and 18th 
Centuries,” with which he appears 
to have terminated his labours, or 
at leaſt to have put a ſtop to them 
for ſome time.—At Turin, S. C. 
Tenevelli ccntinues ro publiſh 
„The Piedmonce.e B ogropher.” 
The firſt part of the fourth decad, 
which has appeared during the pre- 
ſent year, is devoted to the hiſtory 
of eccleſiabics, This part contains 
the lives of pope Nicholas II. Ar- 
donio Biſhyp of Turin, John de 
Garabeili, cardinal della Rovert, 
and Amedee Benuti.— The follow- 
ing elegant eviogies on illuſtrious 
characters have alſo been publiſhed 
in Italy, during the year 1789: At 
Florence, **An Hiſtorical Eulogy of 
the Chev. G. Filangieri, by Dona- 
to Tommaſi ;** and An Eulogy 
of Abbe Ridolphino, Marquis Ve- 
nuti, read at the Etrurian Academy 
of Cortona, by P. Pomnpilio Pozet- 
ti:“ at Venice © The Eulogy of 
D. M. Manni, of Florence, by G. 
Bern. Tornitano :“ and at Padua 
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the © Eulogy of Geſner, by Abbé 
Berthola,“ the tranilaor, ſriend, 
and imitator of that poet, 

The next anticle u hich we ſhall 
introduce, is more intimately con- 
nected with the head of Antiquities, 
It is enticled the“ Philoſophical and 
Political Hiſtory of the Navigation, 
Trade, and Colonies of the Ancients 
in the Black Sea, by V. A. Forma- 
leoni, vol. I.” publiſhed at Venice, 
This work comprizes the hiflory of 
the Black Sca, from the earlieſt pe. 
riod to the ſixteenth century. The 
object of the author is, to hold out 
to modern nations the conduct of 
the ancients, as a pattern for the 
trade of this vaſt ſea: and to induce 
them from the example of the latter, 
to ſtudy and re- eſtabliſh a commerce, 
which has been the ſource of the 
greatneſs of more than one people, 
but has been loſt ro Europe for more 
than three centurics, The follow- 
ing volumes ae to give the ancient 
hydrography of the Block Sex, and 
whatever there is curious on the 
ſubject, in hiſtory or phy lics ; the 
authorities on which the work is 
tounded ; and an ancient and mo— 
dern dictionary of the countries de- 
ſcribed. This work promiſes to be 
curious, entertaining, and inſtructive, 
—At Milan, the celebrated Count 
Carli is engaged in publiſhing 4 
ſplendid work „ on the Aniquiil.s 
of Italy.” The oulv volume which 
we have yet heard of, is dividedin- 
to four books, The firſt treats of 
the Italians prior to the foundation 
of Rome; the ſecond, of the pri- 
mitive Iſtrians, and the neighbour- 
ing people, with the conqueſt © 
Iſtria and Ciſalpine Gaul by de 
Romans; the third of the particul-r 
laws of Ciſalpine Gaul, with the 
ſtate of the Illyrians, Dalmariany 
Pannonians, Liburnians, and Japh- 
gians ; the fourth of the chorog'® 


phy of Iſtria, when a Roman pte. 
vinet 
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vince» In this volume, the author 
preſents his readers with a great va- 
riety of curious conjectures, inter- 
eſting enquiries, and uſeful re- 
marks, that muſt enſure their fa- 
vourable acceptance of his labours, 
however fanciful they may fome- 
times confider him to be. At Flo. 
rence, the Abbe Domenico! :Seſtini 
hath publiſhed “ A journey from 
Baſſora to Conſtantinople,” in which 
be met with a number of. ſubjects 
for obſervation, relating to natural 
biſtory, antiquities, commerce, an- 
cient geography and manners, of 
which he hath given an account in 
a narrative that is extremely inte- 
reſting and pleaſing. 

The laſt publications which de- 
mand inſertion in our liſt of the 
productions pf Italy, are ſuch as re- 
late to ſubjects in claſſical and. polite 
literature. In this number is the 
6 Diſſertation on the Epiſode of Di- 
do and Encas, by the Abbe Andres,” 
publiſhed at Ceſena; the object of 
which is to defend Virgil from the 
anachroniſm which he hath ſo fre- 
quently been ſuppoſed to be guilty 
of, in making theſe two perſons con- 
remporartess His arguments he 
draws from the filence of the ancient 
grammarians, who were accuſtomed 
to contend and quibble about the 
. moſt trifling circumſtances ; from the 


ſcrupulous attention of Virgil to the 


moſt inconſiderable fictions, to epi- 
thets, and expreſſions; and from 
Newton, who conſiders but twenty 
one years to have intervened, betu een 
the foundation of Carthage, and the 
deſtruction of Troy. We leave theſe 
arguments to have their proper 
weight on the minds of our readers.— 
At Rome have been publiſhed, ** Hiſ- 
torico-critical Annotations on the Sal- 
luſtian Obeliſk,” This obeliſk was 
recovered from ſome ruins, and 
placed by the preſent pope on the 
Colle Pincio. The author of the 


1789. 


work before us expatiates on the pro- 
priety of its ſi uation on a variety of 


grounds, To what he ſays on this 


head, he adds ſome hiltorical remarks 
on the antiquity of obeliſxs, the time 
of their introduction into Rome, and 
the manner of their being tranſport- 
ed thither, which arc ſenſible and in- 
genious.— At the ſame place have 
been publiſhed © A Grammar and Vo- 
cabulary of the Curdiſtan Language, 
by P. Maurizio Garzoni, of the 
Apaſtolical Mien.“ This lan- 
Nerz approaches ſo nearly to the 
*erlian, that it may be dæemed mere- 
ly a dialect uf it. The preſent work, 
to which 1s prefixed a ſhort account 
of Curdiſtan, is publiſhed by the So- 
ciety for propagating the Faith, for 
the uſe of their miſſionaries.— At 
Vercelli, an anonymous author hath 
publiſhed “ Elements of Logic, or 
firſt Principles of the Art of Reaſon- 
ing, in which nothing new can be 
expected, excepting in the manner 
and arrangment, | In theſe reſpects 
the author is ſaid to have peculiar 
merit.— The Critical Hiſtory of 
the Drama, both of the Ancients 
and Moderns, by P. N. Sigrorelli.“ 
publiſhed at Naples, is not a new 
edition of a work with the ſame. 
title, that was publiſhed ſome years 
ago, but a quite different under- 
taking, and on a much more exten- 
ſive ſcale, Ir is to conſiſt of five 
volumes, The firſt, which is that 
before us, relates to the owgin of 
the drama in the various parts of 
the globe; and does honour to the 
extenſive reading, abilities, and taſte 
of the author.,—-The letters. from 


Diodoro Delfico to Leſbia Cidonia, 


on Epigrams,'** publiſhed at Ber- 
amo, are the productions of the 
celebrated Abbe Bettinelli, and were 
written by him to the counteſs Pao- 
lno Griſmondi, The Abbé, a 
zealous admirer of the French lan- 
guage aud literature, was an inti- 
| late 
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mate friend of Voltaire, and ſpent 
a great part of his life among the 
ſocieties of wits ad Paris. Theſe 

trers contain no learned diſk. rtation 
on epigrams, but a relation of the 
bon mots and combats d'efpritin which 
he took a part; together with many 
imereſling and amuling anecdotes, 
Some of the, however, which he 
relates of Voltaire, do no great 
honour to the memory of tis fi tend. 

The hiſtory of the literature of 
France for the _ 1989, will be 
found peculiarl y arrenin theological 
productions. In biblical criticiſm, 
we do not recolle& that any work 
hath appeared. And we have met 
with very few treatiſes which have 
any reference to theology er ec - 
clefiaſlicel hiſtory. With refpeCt to 
ſuch works, however, as are in- 
tended to illuſtrate and recommend 
publications in ſaered literature, by 
the ©-lendid embelliſhments of art, 
we find that our Gallic aeighbours 
are following the. example which 
bas been ſet before them by indi- 
viduals in this country. From a 
Proſpectus publiſhed at Paris, we 
learn, that a ſuperb edition of the 
Bib'e, in French, is about to be 
publiſhed by M. Defer, de Maiſſon- 
ne ure. It is to be printed by M. de 
Didot, junior, and ornamented with 
three hundred plates, deſigned by M. 
Marillier, and engtaved by the beſt 
artiſts under the direction of M. 
Ponce, engraver to 
d' Artois. It will be publified in 
rwwenty-tive numbers, each contain- 
ing twelve plates; ſome of which 
ate to be printed on large vellum 
paper: - * "The Law of Nature de- 
veloptd and perfect&d hy the Law of 
the Guipel, by M. l' Abbé Pey,” 
publiched at Paris, is intended to 
mw that the law of niture, of 
Which the enemics of Chrittianity 
-Byle themſe hes the defenders, is no- 
here to be found but in the Goſpel; 
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the count 


and that Chriſt has not only un- 
folded all the duties of man, bur 
has carried them to a degree of per- 
fection which human wiſdom had 
never attained. The author's plan 
is divided into two parts. In the 
firſt he diſplays the maxims of the 
law of nature, according to the 
femple ideas of right reaſon; ſhew- 
ing its conformity to the law of 
Chriſt from texts of ſcripture, by 
way of notes. In the fecond he 
ſhews that the Goſpel has heighten- 
ed thoſe laws by the ſublimity of 
its views, the force of its motives, 
and the multiplieity of its means, 
Fhis exceNent work is written with 


good ſenſe and with candour, and 


deſerves to be read with attention. 
The volume of ©** Eſſays on Ho- 
nour, Opinion, Duty, Paſſion, Hap- 
pineſs, Pleaſure, &c, addreſſed to 
a Young Nobleman,” abound in 
good and uſeful matter. In the ar- 
rangement, ſtyle, and language, they 
might have been rendered more ac- 
ce ptable to young perſons, for whoſe 
inſtruction and beneſm they are in- 
tended.— The Collection of Gal- 
lis Councils, publiſhed or unpub- 
ifhed, in Chronological Order, from 
the Year 177 to 1563 ; with Letters 
of Popes, Conſtitutions of Princes, 
and other Documents of the Gallic 
Church; by the Society of Monks 


of St. Maur,” is a valuable addi- 


tion to the general +ſt of publica- 
tions in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, This 
colleftion differs from that of P. 
S:rmond, in a reviſal of the text; 
in a confiderable addition of ditler- 
ent pieces, eicher unpubliſhed, or 
ſcattered in various works foreign 


to the ſubject; in diſſertations on 
- different matters, and preliminary 
obſervations for the better under- 


ſtanding the fubjects of the pieces 
publiſhed ; and in various notes 
with which the whole is accom- 
panied. The text has been reviſes 


from 
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frem collations of various MSS. 
both in France, and in other coun- 
ties; and the notes abound in 
learned and uſeful criticiſms. This 
volume reaches to the year 591. 
Among the publications which 
appeared in France on the ſubjects 
of government, law, and political 
ceconomy, we find + An Introduc- 
tion to a fingle Code of Laws, or 
a Lawyer's Reflections on Subjects 
intereſting to the Order and Union 
of Civil Society, &c. by M. Pi- 
card de Prebois, Counſellor at Law, 
in two volumes,”” publiſhed at Caen. 
This work exhibits very judicious 
reflections, and uſeful views. The 
author does not offer it as a code 
of laws, but as a ſketch of ſuch a 
code, exhibiting the evils to which 
civil ſociety is liable, and pointing 
out their remedies.—** The Public 
Law of France, a Poſthumous Work 
of M. L'Abbe Fleury; publiſhed 
with Notes tending to explain the 
Text, by M. de Arragon, in three 
volumes, is little more than a 
large ſkeleton of a work, which, 
probably, the Abbe intended to have 
tilled up, had he not been prevent- 
ed by other ſtudies. Prefixed to it 
is an introductory diſcourſe on civil 
education, by the editor, and an 
eſſay on the public law of France, 
by M. Paſquier, It alſo contains 
ſome other tracts on legiſlation and 
_ found among the Abbe 
leury's papers.— The Dignity 
of Commerce, and of the Profeſſion 
of a Merchant, by M. Anquetil du 
Perron,” is a moſt valuable work, 
which will ſuggeſt many important 
conſiderations to à thinking mind. 
If our limits permitted we ſhould 
he glad to lay an analyſis of it before 
our readers, But as that is imprac- 
Ucable, we refer them to the work 
uſelf, from the yeruſal of which 
they will receive ample gratification, 


The Eſſay on the s that 


may be employed in France, for 
amending the ſituation of Huſband- 
men, Day-labourers, &c. which ob- 
tained a Prize from the Academy 
of Chalons-ſur-Marney”” is an im- 
portant and valuable publication. It 
is divided into two parts. In the 
former the author paints, in ſtro 

colours, the baneful effects of feudal 
inſtitutions, which he conſiders as 
the firſt cauſe of the miſery of the 
peaſants ; examines their origin, 
their influence on agriculture, and 
enquires into the means of aboliſk= 
ing them. In che latter he paints 
out many ſubſidiary means that may 
be employed ; as the diviſion of 
commons, a more equal taxation; 
the diminution or ſuppreſſion of 
tolle, &c. &c. At the preſent junc- 
ture, when the thoughts of every 
perſon are turned towards 2 
thorough reform in the ſtate, this 
eſſay is deſerving of the attention of 
of the people of France, — The 
Treatiſe ** On the Reſtoration of 
the Jews tothe Rights of Natural, 
Moral, and of Civil Society, which 
obtained the Prize of the Royal 
Society of Arts and Sciences at 
Metz, by M. Gregoire, Curate of 
Embermenil,”” is a work replcte with 
ſentiments worthy of the philoſopher 
and the Chriltian, abounding in 
uſeful remarks, and enlivened with 
entertaining and ingenious notes. 
The author pleads the cauſe of that 
neglected and deſpiſed people, with 
zeal, and cloquence, and invincible 
arguments, — The ſame ſubjr& hath 
employed the pen of M. Thiery, 


advocate in the parliament of 


Nancy, who alſo obtained a prize 
from the ſame fociety. His diſſerta- 
tion does honour to the au hor's hus 
manity, and philoſophic ſpirit ; and 
will concur, no doubt, with other 
publications of the .me kind, in 
extinguiſhing thoſe illiberal preju- 
dices which make mag an cnemy 
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20 man, and lead to the violation 
of the moſt valuable rights of 
human nature, — Several other pub- 
lications have appeared in France, 
during the preſent year, in the de- 

artment which we are now confider- 
ing. We muſt, however, content 
ourſelves: with inſerting the titles 
of. ſuch as have been received with 
peculiar approbation, and cont1i- 
buted to ſpread or confirm the prin- 
ciples which have produced ſuch 
glorious efſe &s in that kingdom. In 
this number is the © Memoir in 
Favour of the Commons of France.“ 
which has been much read and ad- 
mired; the ** Thaughts on the 
Antiquity of the Third Eſtate, and 
on the Cauſes of the temporary 
Suſpenſion of its Rights, &c. by M. 
Gautier de Sibert,” which is a 
very able and important work ; the 
% Addreſs to the People of France,” 
which hath bcendiligently diſperſed, 
and greedily received; and a © Dia- 
logue between a Frenchman and an 
Engliſhman oa the preſentand future 


State of France, by M. le Frank.” . 
In pure Mathematics we have not 


met with any articles that are en- 
titled to be diſtinctly noticed by us: 
we ſhall, therefore, proceed to give 
a briet view of the publications in 
pbiloſopby and natural hiſtory, An 
the firſt work that claims our atten- 
tion is, The Hiſtory and Me- 
moirs of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, for the Year 
1786.“ The hiſtorical part of this 
volume contains two reports of the 
commiſſioners appointed to ſuper- 
intend the four hoſpitals in Paris, 
which do great honour to the phi- 
loſophy and the benevolence of 
thoſe gentlemen. One of them con- 
tains an account of their obſerva- 
tions on the ceconomy of the charit- 
able inſtitutions of this kind in 
England, which they highly praiſe : 
a circumſtance extremely gratifying 
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to · our fcelings, as Engliſumen. This 
part of the volume alſo contains 


obſervations on the northern incli- 
nation of the magnetic needle, b 

M. de Valois, dated from Mocha; 
an account of magnetiſm, commu- 
nicated by an earthquake, to a ſteel 
bar, which was ſuſpended by filk 
cords in the magnetic equator ; and 
two evlogies, one on Dr. Guettard, 
and the other on the Abbe de Guay, 
which are rendered entertaining by 
the ingenious ſcientific illuſtrations 
of their learned and eloquent author. 
The memoirs of this volume are 


claſſed under the heads of general 


phyſics, chemiſtry, anatomy, natural 
hiſtory, altronomsy, mathematics, 
medicine, and political 'economy, 
The ſubjects of the principal of 
them are, the formation and proper- 
ties of the inflammable hepatic gas, 
by M. de Fourcroy ; iron in its ſe- 
veral metallic forms, by Meſſ. Van- 
dermond, Berthollet, and Monge ; 
the cyders of Normandy, by Meſlrs. 
Cadet, Lavoiſier, Beaumé, Berthol- 
let, and D'Arcet ; the decompoſi- 
tion of water by vegetable and ani- 
mal ſubſtances, by M. Lavoiſier; 
the ſecular equation of the moon, 
by M. de la Place; different aſtro- 
nomical communications, by M. de 
la Lande; two memoirs on integra- 
tion by elliptic ares, by M. le Gen- 
dre; and a continuation of the 
eſſay deſigned to aſcertain the popu- 
lation of France, by Meſſrs. Du 
Sejour, De Condorcet, and De la 
Place.— The third volume of the 
„% Hiſtory and Memoirs of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences, In- 
ſcriptions, and Belles Lettres of 
Toulouſe,” contains a variety of 
papers in chemiſtry, anatomy, ma- 
thematics, political economy, me. 
dicine, antiquities, mineralogy, and 
meteorology ; many of which are 
important and intereſting, and will 
abundantly repay the attention of 


the 
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minus Cognitz, &c. by Charles 


the reader. Among other contri- 
butors to this volume, we find M. 
de Puymaurin, the Abbé Martin, 
M. Genty, M. Parmentier, M. Re- 
boul, and M. de la Peirouſe.— 
Among other works in natural phi- 
loſophy which have appeared in 
France during the preſent year, we 
mutt not forget to announce the 

ublication of An Elementary 
Frreatiſe on Chemiſtry, in Wo vo- 
lumes, by M. Lavoiſier, which bas 
been been received by the French 
philoſophers with the molt flatteriny 
regard ; and which is the work of 
an author well known to poſſeſs a 
daring and original genius, much 
information, and unwearied in- 
duſtry. Neither muſt we neglect to 
inform our readers, that M. Four- 
croy hath publiſhed a new edition 
of his * Elements of Chemiſtry;“ 
with conſiderable additions. Theſe 
have been excerpted by M. Adet, 
and publiſhed in a ſeparate volume, 


for the benefit of thoſe who had pur- 


chaſed the former edition.—In ad- 
dition to the foregoing publications, 
we can only inſert the titles of the 


following works: An Analytical 


Treatife on the apparent Motions 


of the Celeſtial Bodies, by Dionis 


du Sejour, in wo volumes” ; 
« Elements of Subterranean Geo- 
graphy, Theoretical and Practical, 
&c. by M. Duhamel, volume I.;“ 
« The Theory of Fire, with its 
application to the Human Body, by 
M. Dutaſta Laſerre, M. D;“ Ei- 
fays on Meteorolagy, as a conti- 
nuation of, and Supplement to the 
Treatiſe on Meteorology, publiſhed 
in 1774, by M. L. P. — in 
two volumes; and “ An Effay on 
the Natural Hiſtory of Rocks of 
Trapp; containing their Analyſis, 
&c, by M. Faujas de St. Fond.“ 
Among the treatiſes on natural 
hiſtory, we meet with'the laſt faſci- 
cult of the “ Stirpes nove, aut 


Lewis L'Heretier, Baron de Bru- 


telle, &c.” whote beauty and ſplen- 


daur are only equalled by their ac- 
curacy 3 ** A Botanical Eſſay on the 
Genus Corxas, containing Deſcrip- 


tions and Figures of ſuch Species of 


it as are little known,” by the ume; 
«« 'Phe Sertum Anylicum, or De- 
ſcripavns of ſuch rare Plants as are 
culuvated in the Gardens ntar Lon» 


don; eſpecially thoſe in the Royal 
by the ſame ; 2 
proſpectus of a ſplendid work en- 


Gardens at Kew,” 


entitled “ Flo indie, or a Phyſico- 


economical Hiſtory of the Plants 
of the Torrid Zone, containing a 
Hiſtory of the Plants of St. Do- 


mingo, &c. by M. de la Haye ;** and 


the“ Eſſays on Natural Hiſtory, 
in two volumes, by M. Bernard,“ 
which contain ſeveral important 


papers. Nor muſt we omit making 
mention of a 4 Treatiſe on the 
Cultivation of Oaks, containing the 
beſt Methods of Sowing. Planting, 
&c. by M. Juge de St. Martin.“ 


When we turn our attention to the- 
biſtorical productions of France, we. 
meet with © An Hiſtorical and Chro- 


nological Sketch of the Ancient 
Hiſtory of the principal Countries. 
of Europe, Aſia, and Africa, and of 
that of the Middle Age, &c. by M. 
de Grace,“ which is drawn up with 
mY accuracy and method, and de- 


erves to be recommended as an 


uſeful elementary work, proper to 


be placed in the hands of youth. 


The . Deſcription of Nigritia, by 
M. P. D. P. — Member of 
the Supreme Council at Senegal, 
&.“ ſeems to poſſeſs the merit of 
veracity, and is drawn up in a plaing 
artleſs manner, But it is remark» 
ably deficient in point of method; 
and abounds with tedious: digreſſions 
and repetitions. — ** Lewis XIV. 
his Court, and the Regent, by M. 
Anquetil, in four volumes,” is a 

molt 
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moſt intereſting and entertaining 
work. For notwithſtanding the 
numerous hiſtories, memoirs, and 
anecdo'es that have been publiſhed, 
relative to that period, our author 
hath provided us with new ſtores 
of information and amufement, His 
work alſo is arranged and written 
with uncommon judgment and 
ſpirit—The * Hiſtory of France 
— the Death of Lewis XIV. to 
the Peace concluded at Verſailles in 
1783, by Anthony-Stephen-Ni- 
colas des Odoards Fantin, &c. in 
eight volumns,” will afford the 
reader much uſe ful information con- 
— the ſtate of France, and 
other European powers, in that 
period. But we eannot call the 
author an impartial hiſtorian, He 
exggerates the merits of his country- 
men beyond all bounds ; and juſti- 
fres or palliates thoſe meaſures of 
the French court, and thoſe morti- 
fying events in the hiſtory of the 
nation, which a citizen of the world 
would have painted in very different 
colours. — The Secret Hiſtory of 
the Court of Berlin,“ which has been 
attributed to count Mirabeau, toge- 
ther with a number of curious and 
important facts, details an abundant 
quaptity of ſcandal reſpecting the 
prefent king of Pruſſia, the baron 
de Hertzberg, and other illuſtrious 
perſonages at the court of Berlin, 
which dave deprived the work of 
that ſhare of authenticity which it 
would otherwiſe have acquired. But 
be the author who he may, he is 
entitled ro the praiſe of being an 
able projector; and his political 
and commercial obſervations are 
worthy of particular attention. — 
The * Private Correſpondence be- 


rween the count de Saint Germain, 


Secretary of State for the Mili- 
tary Department, and M. Paris du 
erney, Privy? Counſellor, in two 


volumes, 3s entirely on the ope- 
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rations of the army, and on military 
politics, and will prove intereſting 
only to thoſe, who are engaged in 
ſuch ſubjects.— The . Private and. 
Hiſtorical Correſpondence of Mar- 
ſhal Duke de Richliev, with M. 
Paris de Vervey, in two volumes,“ 
contains a vatiety of materials that 
will be valuable to the hiſtorian. As 
an entertaining work, much cannot 
be ſaid in iis praiſe. 

In Biography, the Life of 
Clovis the Great, firſt Chriſtian 
King, and Founder of the French 
Monarchy, by M. Viallon,“ is a 
judicious and entertaining work, 
In oppoſition to P. Daniel our au- 
thor contends, that his hero did not 
dwell beyond the Rhine, but in- 
herited the throne of his anceſtors 
in German Gaul, of which Tour- 
nay was the capital.— The Eu- 
logy of P. Ternail, called the Che- 
valier Bayard, without Fear and 
without Reproach, which obtained 
the Prize from the Literary So- 
ciety of Grenoble,”* is an honour» 
able tribute to the memory of that 


excellent character, and does credit 


to the abilities and ſentiments of the 
author.—“ The Private Liſe of the 
Cardial Dubois, Prime Miniſter, and 
Archbiſhop of Cambray,” exhi- 
bits, on the other hand, a character 
deformed by the worſt vices that 
can diſgrace human nature. And it 
affords us a firiking inſtance of the. 
ſucceſs, which the meaneſt talents, 
with brilliancy, addreſs, and flat- 
tery, may obtain in a licentious and 
unprincipled court. 

Among the books of travels which 
the year 1789 bath produced, thoſe 
of „ M. le Vaillant, in the interior 
parts of Africa, by the Cape of 
Good Hope, in two volumes, have 
greatly intereſted the curiofity of 
the public. This work contains 2 
journal of his rambles ayzong the 
Hottentots and Caffres; and gives 
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us 2 moſt intereſting and enter- 
raining account of every incident as 
it arofe. His deſcriptions are found- 
ed on facts; and the ſcenes which 
he exhibits, are novel, romantic, 
and inſtructive. But the author 
"does not confine hinrſelf to natra- 
tive merely. He hath enriched his 
work with many remarks and obſer- 
vations, that throw much light on 
natural hiſtory, We are happy to 
learn, that M. Vaillant purpoſes to 
publiſh an account of a fecond jour- 
ney, which will be followed by the 
deſcription of above three hundred 
birds, not known in Europe.— The 
© Travels in Barbary &c. together 
with an Eſſay on the Natural Hiſtory 
of the Country, bythe Abbe Poirer, in 
2 vols.“ diſplay conſiderable learn» 
ing and abilities ; and ſuch deſcrip. 
tions of the religion, cuſtoms, and 
manners of the Moors and Bedou- 
in Arabs, as will afford entertain- 
ment to the reader, "The field of his 
obſervation, however, was not ex- 
tenſive ; and he has been preceded 
by other travellers, who have given 
nearly ſimilar accounts. The © ſour- 
ney to the French Pyrenees, &c.“ 
contains an entertaining deſcription 
of a romantic country, interſperſ- 
ed with many hiſtorical facts, and 

hiloſophical reflections, that are 

th ine uctive and intereſting. 

The laſt articles Which we have 
to mention in our account of the 
productions of France, are ſuch as 
are included under the heads of claſ- 
ſical, polite, and miſcellaneous litera- 
ture, The“ Emendations of, and 
Obſervations on Suidas, by TI. 
Schweighaeuſer, profeſſor of Greek 
and Oriental Literature, publiſh- 
ed at Straſburg, is a ſmall, but 
valuable work, whictt is well deſerv- 
ing of the attention of the learned. 
The author's principal recomenda- 
tions copſiſt in his happy collation 
of many paſſ-ges; his application 
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of various fragments to the explana- 
tion of hiſtorical matters; and the 
precifion of his grammatical remarks, 
— M. le Blanc de Guillet s tranſlation 
into verſe, of.“ Lucretius on the 
Nature of Things, in two vols.” poſ- 
ſeſſes the merit of fidelity; ſo much 
fo, that the lovers of ſmooth verſe 
will ſometimes be tempted to accuſe 
the author of harſhneſs. But when- 
ever it was poflible to reconcile har- 
mony and fidelity, our tranſlator 
appears to have done it, Our prin+ 
cipal approbation, howerer, is due 
to the preface and notes, which ſhew 
M. le Blanc's extenſive reading and 
knowledge, —M. Ferri's publica - 
tion “ on Eloquence, and ancient 
and modern Orators, is an inſtruc- 
tive, complete, and methodical trea- 
tiſe on rhetoric, in which the au- 
thor diſplays that taſte and erudition 
which muſt enfure his work a fa- 
vourable reception with all good 
judges of ſuch compoſitions.— The 
« Morning Amuſements of Sens, or 
French Proverbs, with an Account 
of their Origin, their Reſemblance 
to thoſe of other Languages, &c.“ is 
an amuſing collection, which we are 
glad to find the author intends to- 
continue, as ſuch works contain the 
— of a people, and exhi- 
it certain indications. of their cha- 
raſter. The author of this volume 
has added ſome hiftorical anecdotes, 
remarkable ſayings, and, accounts 
of ancient cuſtoms &c, from which 
the reader will derive initruction 
and entertainment, he Litera- 
ry Pantheon, dedicated to the Nine 
Muſes, &c. containing Didactie Diſ- 
ſertations, and curious Obſervations 
on the Riſe, and Progreſs of the 
Arts and Sciences, together with 
Poems, Anecdotes, Epigrams, &c. 
for the year 1789,” is nothing leſs 
than an almanac : but far 2 
to the majority of ſuch kind of pub- 
lications, as it is filled with diſſer- 
tations 
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tations on different points of ſcience 
and literature, many of which are 
written by men who are eminent for 
their literary talcpts. - We could. 
willi to fee the defiun imitated in our 
own country. | 

With reſpect to the literature of 
Spain, we have but little informa- 
tion to lay before our readers. 
Among the very few publications of 
which we have been able to obtain 
any knowledge, the Hiſtory of 
the Luxury and ſumptuary Laws of 


Spain, by M. D. Giovanni Sem g 


pere, in two volumes, is the firſt 
which, in point of order, demands 
our notice. M. Sempere is already 
known in the republic of letters 
as au author bf erudition, diſcern- 
ment, and taſte: and his name is 
ſufficient to recommend any work of 
his to the attention of literary men; 
The work before us begins at the 
time of the Carthaginians, and is 
carried down as far as the reigu of 
Charles HI. As it comprizes a 
number of curious and mtereſiing 
objects, we regret that it is not in 
out power 10 lay a more particular 
account of it betore our readers. — 
The Hiſtory of the famous Order 
of the Golden Fleece, &c. by D. Ju- 
lian de Piredo y Salazar, in 3 vols. 


folio,” is an elegant and ſplendid 


work, which deſerves a place in the 
libraries of the curious. The firit 
volume treats of the founding of the 
order, the cloathing of the knights 
&c. with a biftory of its general 
chapters; to which are added tbe 
life of Phikp II. the Good Duke of 
Burgundy, the founder of the order, 
and thoſe of many of the compa- 
nions. The ſecond volume is chiet- 
Iv polemical. The third contains 
the conſtitution of the order; the 
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us a high opiuion of the author, and 
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proceedings of the general chaptet 
held at Utrecht, by the emperor 
Charles the Vth; the bulls of the 
popes in confirmation of it ; together 
with a vatiety of curious particulars, 
too numeraus to be recited in our 
work. The “ Coaſt of Spain in 
the Mediteranean, and the oppoſite 
Coaſt of Africa, and the De- 
ſeription of the Iſlands Baleares,” 
contain the explanation of a grand 
Alas, conſiſting of fifteen large 
charts, the execution of which does 
reat honour tothe Spaniſh natipn,— 
The“ Hiſtorical and Critical View 
of Spaniſh Literature, by Don Anto- 
nio de Campany, in four volumes,” 
contains judicious ſelections from 
the moſt eſteemed and celebrated au · 
thors in Spain, from the commence- 
ment of the thirteenth to the end of 
the ſeventeenth century, in order to 
vindicate his countrymen from the 
miſrepreſentations of foreigners, and 
to convey a general idea of the rich- 
neſs, majeſty, and hatmony of the 
Spaniſh language. Theſe he hath 
accompanied with much liberal and 
zuſt criticiſm. The learning and 
ciligence diſplayed in this work give 


entitle him to the thanks of his coun» 
trymen.— The Thad of Homer, 
in Verſe, by U. Ignacio Garcia Ma- 
lo, vol. I.“ is the firſt tranſlation of 
that work which Spain has produc- 
ed. It deſerves much praiſe with 
reſpect to its accuracy, and the hat- 
mony of its verſification. In the 
introduction, the author has deliver- 
ed a number of remarks and obſer- 
vations, which are evidences both 
of his erudition, and of his fine taſte, 

With this article we ſhall cloſe 
our hiſtory of Foreign Literature 
the year 1789. | 


